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INTRODUCTION 


The Portrait of a Lady is a brilliant novel In many ways.. In 
fairness to Henry James, however, it is only just that hia dis* 
tinotive achievements be juxtaposed with his limitationa at 
the outset. If we remember that this novel was written in the 
period when the English novel achieved its maximal height-^ 
the period which came to be known as the period of the majoff 
Victorian fiction—Henry James* novel lent subtlety and new 
dimensions to the Victorian ''double-decker** and looked 
ward to the major twentieth century English fiction in a obarae* 
teristic way. The preoccupation with "significant form”, tim 
confident exploration of the human psyche with the tools a 
personalised psychology, the use of symbols to explore the 
subliminal areas of the mind, the emphasis on presentationt 
and, finally, the novelist’s unfailing concern with one central 
theme—all these were the peculiar gifts of James. If tha 
achievements are so imposing, the debit side shows a certain 
amount of evasion ("the whole of anything is never told**h a 
degree of idealisation which is occasionally a shade offensive, 
and, finally, an unashamed sentimentahty^ which may have 
been prompted by the influence of the then current noveUste 
like Hardy, Dickens, or the earlier George Eliot. 

The Portrait of a Lady, written between 1879 and 1881, was 
published concurrently in serial form both in America and 
England. Henry James tells us in his preface to the novel 
(trritton twenty-five years after the novel) that the 'germ* of 
the story, which had begun to stir in his mind during his 
sojourn in Venice, grew like a dark embryo and became impor¬ 
tunate till, one fine morning, he was in possession of the whole 


1. We, for example, boo no differonoe between Teas bewailing her 
unbaptieed child’e death and Isabel Archer exclaiming : **0 1 the misery** 
when the latter discovers Madame Merle's peifldy. 
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framework® for the story of ^'a certain young woman affronting 
her destiny”. The interotit, basiciilly, Mas to be at once in 
watching how this young woman fulfilled her destiny and in 
making her the “ceniral consciousness” in the novel, Henry 
James claims further in the preface that he had observed a 
serious flaw ill several Mritors insofar as the enijfliasis on the 
“central consciousness” often tended to lie blnrrid or to lie 
evaded through an im'o^.sistevt recourse to the study of the 
central consciousness's relation to its surroundings and to 
other characters. Thi-s dissipation of interest was to be avoided 
at all costs, so much so that the lightest weightage uas to be 
given to other conseiousnesses lest they should distuib tho 
equipoise of the novel. Consequently, tho relationship of tho 
heroine to herself was to be at the core of James’ novel, while 
her relationship with her environment and tho rest of 
characters was not only to be strictl.y ke])t uiuler cheek but 
also to be made only incidental to the main interest. 
While one admires the integrity of such single-minded 
pursuit of his craft by the artist, one cannot ignore the 
possibilities of such an art becoining tt»o narrow in its range 
since the emphasis on the “central eon!sei(*us'iiChs'’may at times 
bo offset by commensurate injustice to the representation 
of the other conseiousnesse.^i. Madame Meile and Gilbert 
Osmond, for examiile, have to b^* “done” in a “taxoder- 
matio” luanner so as to maintain the emphasis on the 
central consciousness. The stark limitations of this method 
would bo appalling but for Uw fad that in The Po7 trait of a Lady 
this limitation is more than comjiensatt'd by the lively irony of 
tho first book of the novel, so that Isabel Archer at once judges 
and is judged with the help of a language extremely flexible in 
its range. It should be obvious that the “hypertrophy” of the 
Jamesian sensibility was as much a matter of puisuiiig a 
manner to its logical and sonietimes even absurd conclusions, 
such as tliat of taking the “central consciousness” more and 
more seriously without purging sin-h a monstrosity in the 
characteristic Jamesian irony of the early period. The Portrait 


2. “Major” characters like Ralpli and Daniel Touohett, Matlamo 
Merle, and Osmond, and ‘minor’ oharactors like Miss Stackpolo, Mrs. 
74tfchott, Pansy, Mr. Bantling, and the Oounters Gemini, all soomod to fall 
toother and arrange tlicinseives round the central flspire of Isabel Andier. 
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of a Lady, which climaxed the first phase of the novcl-writiDg 
career of Henry James, has been able to maintain its balance 
because even when the emphasis falls on the “central con¬ 
sciousness” of Isabel the reader is subtly (and ironically) made 
aware ol the limitations of this “consciousness”. Consequently, 
we have the “inner” view of Isabel’s “central consciousness” 
along with the “outer” view of the ironic limitations of this 
“central cojiseiousness”. This balance gives The Portrait of a 
Lady its (lei)th ami signifi<*ane(‘. 

To o1T(t a brief summary of tlic story of the novel : Daniel 
Touehett, an Americ.iii expatriate banker, has been living in 
England for tlnrty \ears. After having made a fortune, he 
has bought an imposing Tudor House. As tlio novel opens, 
Daniel is taking his afternooji tea in company of his tubercular 
son, Balph Touehett, and hi& country side neighbour, the radi¬ 
cal aristocrat. Lord Warbuiton wlio lives at nearby Lockleigh. 
The lady of the lioure, significantly, is not gracing the occasion 
since she has gone on one of her whirlwind tours of America. 
As tlie gentlemen are tsking tea and discussing among 
other things her habit of sending mysterious telegrams from her 
various stoppages, she returns from America with her niece, 
Isabel Archer. The stage is now' set ns the reactions of each 
of the three men to [‘•ubel are brielly recoriled. Isabel shows 
a remarkable zeal in admit ing everything she sees. Before 
long. Lord Vi arburton invites her to Lockleigh and, shortly 
afterwards, proposes to lier. Jl(‘ is rejected with a slight regret 
on the part of Isabel who has previously been flattered by 
attentions from an American manufacturer, Caspar Goodwood, 
w’hose case is earnestly solicited by Henrietta Stackpole, 
Isabel’s journalist friend w ho has follow'cd Isabel to England. 
The scene now shifts to London v\hcro Kalph, Isabel, and Hen¬ 
rietta proceed on a sight-seeing mission. With the connivance 
of Henrietta, Caspar Goodwood arrives on the scene and pro¬ 
poses to Isabel who turns him down. Immediately, Kalph and 
Isabel have to return to Gardeneourt where Daniel Touehett 
is breathing his last. Isabel finds Madame Merle in the house 
on her return from London and becomes a close fiieiid of the 
latter. Ralph in the meanwhile has succeeded in persuading 
his father to leave Isabela fabulous legacy ^ so that Ralph 

3. Seventy thousand pounds, to bo exact. 

• ■ 
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pages (if tlio answer smscks of facctiousiiess, the humour is 
the result of the ironical view of his heroine that Henry Janies 
succeeds in presenting : a presumptuous young lady, who 
rejects highly eligible suitors, ^vhat should she do but marry 
uiividsely after having been so overtly prudent in the past ?). 
The typical Jamesian irony here expresses itself in bringing 
into a clearer critical perspective the wisdom of his heroine’s 
behaviour : she rejects men who love her only to marry a 
sterile dilettante uho is basically interested in her money. 
Once the discovery of tlie fallibility of the heroine has been 
made, tJie rest of the novel is only an ebbing away from this 
crisis. The irony of the novelist has been directed throughout 
the first part of the novel towards the heroine precisely as a 
vehicle for the discov^ery of tliis flaw of mUjudgeincnt in her 
menial malvu-u£i. Once ilie tendency to misjudge has been dis¬ 
covered, irony us replaced by reminiscence and a degree of seiiti- 
mciitaliiy'*, and the novel lias only to run further to lose the 
initial momentiiin, Ifence the mistakenoritical notion that Pansy 
occupies the forefront as far as the interest in the second part of 
the novel is concerned. Isabel, it should be observed, is still very 
much at Iht' centre of the novel (as cvicicneed by the fanous 
chapter XLI[) though it is a inueli different Isabel (as Balph 
notices), a Jess exuberant and therefore a less ironically viei\ed 
Isabel. It is a I’oversal (not so much in fortune as in character) 
in the iVristotlean sense of the\iord. She begins to under¬ 
stand how she has been ustd as a convoni(‘nco by Madame Merle 
and Osmond and is apprised of Ihoir dujdicity by the Countess 
Gemini. Towards the end she returns to Gardencourt, a 
resign(*d but a much wiser young woman. Isabors second visit 
to Gardi'iicouit, as the novelist is at pains to tell us, is to be 
contrasted with her first one. The narrative distance between 
her two visits to Gardencourt is the distance' between two phases 
ill Jier life ; her unbounded energy in the beginning (subject to 
an ironic scrutiny) and Jier resigned accojitaiicc of her own life 
(not subject to iron;^). Consequently her return to Borne (a 
question that has vexed many a critic) is only the last turn of 
the screw in a tale which is to grind out its course once it 


5. This 38 what we think V,l\. Leiivis Rhoiild moan when he talks 
about the idealization of Isabel in the novel. 
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has charted the pjrowth in the consciousness of the heroine 
subsequent to her ironical mistake—the consistency of the 
gesture is hardly in question. 

This is not to say that the novel loses its bearings after 
Isabel’s marriage with Osmond. It is only to show that 
whereas irony permeates the structure of the lirst book where 
Isabel is viewed at oium^ ironically an I sympatbeticcally 
through language* as well as through her actions^, the second 
book is basically past-ori< nted an<l full of retl<*eUous and 

recollections. Wliatever ironv we have in tho later half is 

• 

a, device T&thoT t\iA\\ vision Two(‘\nmpUs- one Ironi each 
book—would illustrate this jioiut. 

{Isabel and Daniel are talking about the English) 

**l’vo no doulit ihe;y’iv* good”, Tsalx*! ri joiix'd : *‘bnt arc 
they pleasant in soeiet.y ? They won’t rob mo nor beat 
me ; but will tho}^ make tlieinselves agreeable 1o me ? 
That’s what T liko peoi)le to do. I don’t hesitate to s.ay 
so, because T always ajqiieeiale it. 1 don’t believe they’re 
very nice to girls ; tJH*y are not nice to them in the novels.” 

*‘I don’t know about the mnels,” ^Mi<l Mr. Touehett. 

”I believe the novels have a great (h*al of ability, but I 
don’t suppose tln'y’re very aeeiirati*.”’ 

- Eook /, Chapter VI 

(Mr, Touehett and Lsahel are talking about Ca,spar Ooodwood 
who has jvst been to dissuade Isabel Jrom martying Osmond) : 

After an interval of silence, however, she (Mrs. Touehett) 
asked her companion fn>ni whom she had received a vi^it 
an hour before. 

“From an old friend—an American gentleman,” Isabel 
kaid with a colour in her cheek. 

“An American gentleman, of course. It’s only an American 
gentleman w'ho calls at ten o’clock in tlio morning.” 

“It was half-past ten ; he was in a great hurry ; ho goes 
away this evening.” 


6. Viz.^ two unconventional rojrtctione, an unbrilliant niarrioge. 

7, The reader is invited to road the passage fiirthor m the iiov^l. 



“Couldn't ho have como yesterday, at the usual time V* 
“He only arrived last night.” 

“He spends but twenty-four hours in Florence ?” Mrs. 
Touchett cried, “He’s an American gentleman truly”. 

—Book II, Chapter XXXII 

Again, this from the first book : 

“Isabel’s chief dread in life at tliis period of her de\elop- 
ment was that she sliouM appear narrow-minded ; what 
she feared next afterwards was that she should really bo 
so.” — Chapter VII 

Or this :— 

“It is true that among her contemporaries she i)asscd for 
a young woman of extra-ordinary profundity ; for those 
excellent people never withheld their admiration from the 
roach of intellect of which they themselves were not cons¬ 
cious ; and spoke of Isabel as a prodigy of learning, a 
creature reported to have read the classic authors—in 
translation. — Chapter VI 

These should bo contrasted with the rare ironic passages 
in the second book : 

{Lord Warhurton comes to a Thursday party of the Osmonds 
and is in conversation with Isabel.) 

“You’ve got an awfully good house.” 

“Yes, it’s very pleasant. Jlut that’s not my merit—it’s my 
husband’s.” 

“You mt^an he has arranged it ?” 

“Yes, it was nothing when we came.” 

“He must be very clover.” 

“Ho has a genius for upholstery,” said Isabel. 

—Chapter XXXVIII 

{Isabel and Pansy are talking about Pansy's marriage, 
Osmond has expressed a desire that Lord Warburton be roped in 
with Isabel's complicity.) 
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**Your father takes for granted at least that you would 
like to marry a nobleman.” 

Pansy stood in the open doorway ; she had drawn back 
the curtain for Isabel to pass. think Mr. Rosier looks 
like one/’ she remarked very gravely. —Chapter XLV 

The irony in the last instance is rather a matter of verbal 
ingenuity than an jntuitivc judgement, on the part of the 
novelist, of people and situations. Consequently, when Leavis 
claims that'*in the total effect of the book, the idealisation and 
the criticism are reconciled”, one can agree wholeheartedly on 
the first book of the novel but the second book does not bear out 
this reconciliation. Rather idealisation occupies the forefront 
in the second book while irony is strictly confined to conver¬ 
sation. Isabel b('eomes, in the second book, a young matres 
(loiore^a, be^ ond irony and judgement. It is here that the 
second book is, structurally speaking, an ebbing away. 
Perhaps the change can be registered with the help of two 
quotations from the text. In the first one, Ralph, who comes 
to Romo to meet Isabel, records his own sense of amazement 
at the changes ^^rought in Isabel. In the second one, Isabel is 
taking stock of her life during the course of the famous medi¬ 
tative vigil of Pliapter XLIl. 

8ho had lost her child ; that uas a sorrow, but it was a 
sorrow she scarcely spoke of ; there was more to say about 
it than she could say to Ralph. It belonged to past, 
moreover ; it had occurred six months before and she had 
already laid aside the tokens of mourning... There was a 
kind of violence in some of her impulses, of crudity in some 
of her experiments, u Inch took him by surprise ; it seemed 
to him that she even spoke faster, moved faster, breathed 
faster, than before her marriage... of old she had been 
curious and now she was indifferent and yet in spite of her 
indifference her activity was greater than ever... Poor 
human-hearted Isabel, what perversity has bitten her ? Her 
light step drew a mass of drapery behind it; her intelligent 
head sustained a majesty of ornament. The free, keen 
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girl had become quite another person ; what he saw was the 
fine lady who was supposed to represent something. *’ 

—Chafer XXXIX 

The whole of Chapter XLII is concerned with Isabel’s 
stock-taking. As Henry James justly claimed, it is the finest 
thing in the novel and it exhibits the success of the artist’s con¬ 
scious design because it is well prepared for in advance. Henry 
James also claimed that this one chapter serves in developing 
the situation in such a manner as twenty chapters of action 
and romance could hardly achieve. We may concede James* 
points and say that for the first time in the novel the heroine 
is face to face with herself in an honest endeavour to under¬ 
stand herself^ and her situation. She realises that her money 
has been her bane and tha't she had been carried away by *'a 
factitious theory ” in wanting to put her money at the disposal 
of *'the best man she had known.” Perhaps under all his 
culture and cleverness Osmond's ''egotism lay hidden like a 
serpent in a bank of flowers ?” He professed indifference to 
the standards of the world but indifference was "really the 
last of his qualities.” In truth, "he had an immense esteem 
for tradition.” Again he had expected to adapt her mind 
to his way of thinking, and Ralph was all that he was while 
being infinitely more humane. At the end of the "meditative 
vigil,” Isabel begins to suspect the true nature of her hus¬ 
band's relations with Madame Merle but the final revelation 
will come from the Countess Gemini. We see that Isabel has 
for the first time tried to sit down and arrange her ideas 
about her husband—a thing that the high-spirited Isabel of 
the first book is hardly capable of. She has indeed caught up 
with the ironic implications of her "factitious theory”—itself 
the result of her youthful bumptiousness. The chapter is a 
tribute to James’ sense of organisation precisely for the 
reason that Isabel for the first time begins to understand what 
has been crystal-clear to the reader from far back in the 
story. Osmond and Madame Merle have already been provi¬ 
ded with their motivations so that melodrama may be avoid¬ 
ed. Besides, the scheme adumbrated by Madame Merle an* 
Osmond only heightens the ironic effect of Isabel’s mistake . 

8. "The heroine's relation to heraelf.* 
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choice ia merriage. Once the ironical mistake is made, the 
interest of the reader in Isabers career (which is now certain) 
lapses and it has to be maintained by a collateral interest 
in the way she develops—hence the significance of Chapter 
XIjTI. The ending, however, is a different matter—even if 
there is a lapse or evasion involved in the ending, the reader 
has to take it as it is, on the assumption that the marriage 
with Osmond is the critical moment in the book.* 

Together with the non-viability of ironic structure in the 
second book goes an amount of idealisation’ in the emphasis 
On Isabel’s suffering and on the nobility of her character 
(She is reluctant to attach the blame of her marriage to 
Madame Merle just as she is reluctant to acknowledge her 
mistakes to any one) which reveals itself through the dominant 
language and imagery of the second book. There is an 
occasional ironic study (as of Edward Rosier '"who speaks 
French better than English—he being an expatriate Ameri¬ 
can 1’") but, on the whole, the second book is largely ordered 
to place emphasis on reflection and retrospection. 

Even though the first part uses irony as a mode of 
discoveiy, it has to be conceded that Henry James does make 
use of an essentially Christian s^^mbolism at a poetic level 
throughout the novel. The spacious gardens and lawns at 
Gardencourt, which form the background to the prologue 
and the epilogue of the story, are reminiscent of the garden 
of Eden in their placid beauty. With these is to be contras¬ 
ted the slight and ornamental garden of Osmond’s house at 
Florence (the false paradise ?). Again, the Christian theme of 
the serpent and the dove is also frequently evoked. Although 
Osmond is likened to a serpent only once in the novel, referen¬ 
ces to the birdlike innocence of Isabel are freely scattered 
between the chapters where Isabel leaves for Europe and 
where Ralph admonishes Isabel for her decision to marry 
Osmond (the reference to the dangers of a "cage”). Then there 

9. The reader may rightly feel **cheated*’ here because the 
motivations of iBabePs deoision to marry Osmond are not made olear so 
that th^ is an amount of "evaeion**; but keeping the ironical vieir 
of the novelist in mind this "'evasion'* is easily explained. 
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are Isabel's “three temptations" (offers of marriage from Lord 
Warburtoii, Caspar Goodwood, and Gilbert Osmond) which evoke 
distinct responses from her, and her fallibility gains its point 
when wo compare her situation \^iththat of Jesus Christ in 
the desert. Again, the “meditative vigil" is itself reminiscent 
of Christ’s Agony in the Garden at Gathsemane. This is 
borne out by the reference to the clock striking four in the 
morning—itself reminiscent of the crowing of the cock and 
the betrayal by Peter. Finally, as Quentin Anderson hazards 
to guess, the very name of Osmond suggests petrification and 
sterility (‘Ossify’ and ‘mound’) while Isabel may suggest Jesus 
(‘Icsu’) However, James’ application of Christian symbols 
is not a question of a methodical and mechanical arrangement 
but only a use of his absorbed experiences by the aitist. The 
religious symbols in the novel are used in an imaginative 
(“poetic*’) way and not iti the manner of a jig-saw-puzzle 
collector. Consequently the symbols represent a ‘ way of 
apprehending experience (as does irony) rather than embody 
a mechanical system Moreover, the “Christian" symbols 
do not exhaust the range of James’ symbols He also uses 
the symbol of a liousc (with its appurtenances like doors and 
windows) to offer commentary on the residents of a house. 
Whereas the house at Oardenconrt is vaguely described as 
“Tudor*’ most of the important things (our first meeting with 
Isab'd, Lord Warburton and Casjiar (Joodw'ood’s propo¬ 
sals) happen in the gardens of the house. The house in 
Winchester Street, London, is more carefully described since 
it is basically a ‘hauntorl', unoccupied house, and its desolation 
renders the vagabond character of its owners. Again, the 
hermetic aspect of Isabel’s house in Albany conveys the idea 
of confinement and prelajisanan innoconce while Osmond's 
house at Florence conveys tlie image of duality and duplicity. 
Many of the metaphors and images take off from a house and 
its architecture. 

Relateu to this is the question of the language of the 
novel The range of the language is extremely varied and 
there is a partiality for parenthetical comments (mostly 
ironical). For example, the wit of “Daddy’s very fond of 
pleasure —of other people's" or “she has never opened the bolt¬ 
ed door nor removed the green paper (removed by other hands) 
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from its sidelights.” is undeniable, and each sentence at the 
same time a searching analysis of the situations or the people 
involved. The partiality for vivid metaphor (mostly that of 
a house or its various parts) is equally obvious. Finall}’, the 
language is quite flexible, and the quick transitions from the 
detached historian, relating the narrative, to the mind of Isabel 
Archer her.solf are achieved with a consumTnato ease—thus 
making it possibl(3 for the reader to at once symp'ithise with 
and judfjp Isabel Archer. Again, (^iiapter XLII is not only a 
coiisuminatioii of artistic organisation but also showh remark¬ 
able supplene.ss in its language. The systole and diastole of 
Isabel’s thought-processes, her acknowledgements and re¬ 
servations, and her gradual arrival to the knowledge of actual 
facts surrounding lier marriage, all are convoj’cd with a 
'significant' language whicli faithfully chart.s the heroine's 
mental course—doubt'^, uncertainties, sudden illumination, 
turbulence of thought, or tlio sudden toning down of the pitch. 
The earlejice of the language here virtually cajiture* the 
emotions llecting through the turbulent mir d of the heioine at 
her meditative vigil. The agonizing aiiprelumsion that her 
money, togotlier with hor'factiiious'theories,isthecause of her 
woe ih recorded with a jisychological \erisimilitude of a rare 
order. 


James believed tliat in all great achievements in the 
realm of long fiction, the "pietorial” nnnner alternated with 
the "dramatic”. By the "pictorial” method is meant the 
phycical description of ]jcople, places and objects by the 
artist, while the "dramatic”or "presentationar’method implies 
that the emphasis is not upon secivg but hearing, that is, upon 
the dialogue and the w'ay the dialogue conveys the character 
of the speaker just as it also conveys hidden depths of mean¬ 
ing in a speech. James makes use of both these methods in 
The Portrait of a Lady. These two methods do not so much 
alternate as interpenetrate in the first book of the novel. We 
see how the "pictorial” and the "dramatic” methods become 
instrumental in James' analysis of a social .situation. The 
physical background is preseuted with the greatest clarity 
and the characters are left in the foreground to work out the 
incongruities resulting out of discrete socio-physical back¬ 
grounds. The terms of the cultural conflict arising out of the 
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difference in background are consequently brought out in the 
representation of the Bnglishness of tlie English and the 
Americanness of the Americans (Lord Warburton and Henrietta 
Stackpole being the most representative examples). The 
specificity of physical presence is matched by the verve and 
muscularity of the prose of the dialogue. While the dialogue 
helps both in representing different points of view (thus 
making possible a dialectic approach) and advancing the 
action, the pictorial representations provide the physical 
terms of the diffeienccs in opinion of the characters. 

To cite an example, the tea>taking episode at the beginning 
of the novel is ‘‘pictorial*’ in its description of the sctliug and 
the characters. The spacious lawns, the enfeebled Daniel, 
the tubercular Ralph and the aristocratic Ijord Warburton 
are at once ‘located* in the description. But this is not all; 
for the conversation helps to further the rapid brush work on 
Daniel Touchett s generosity, Ralph’s lassitude, and Lord 
Warburton s radicalism (albeit without actually foregoing the 
privileges of the aristocracy as Daniel remarks). All these 
are delicately touched upon, as is the theme of marriage (which 
forms such an important part of the story) adumbrated in the 
discussion. Here the “pictorial** and the “dramatic” comple¬ 
ment each other. Similarly, the “pictorial” method is at 
work in the description of Isabers house at Albany and 
Osmonds’s house at Floroiicc—the “pictorial” here being subsi¬ 
diary to the “dramatic” in the sense that the description is 
not only physical but also psychological and analytical. 
Similarly, when Ralph describes Henrietta Stackpole as if the 
whole continent of America loomed large behind her, he is not 
only being fanciful and metaphorical (“pictorial”) but is also 
making a dramatic analysis of Henrietta Stackpole *8 provhi- 
oial American character. Again the identification of Isabel 
with a bird (or birds) in the phase preceding her marriage, and 
of Pansy with a flower (or flowers) is dramatically convincing 
since the former is bird-like in her flighty freedom while the 
latter is “cultivated” (convent-bred) and flrmly rooted in 
the Italian soil (unlike her father and aunt Countess Gemini). 
Pinally, the famous scene in Chapter XLII again justifies the 
use to which James puts the pictorial and the dramatic cle- 
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ments. Isabel, sitting before a fire, going out slowly, or waking 
out of her "meditative vigil** at four o’clock in the morning, 
is presented in stark pictorial (almost symbolical) terms, while 
her reverie is presented in all its conflicts and resolutions 
with a linguistic and psychological vcrihimilitudc. A purely 
dramatic incident is the scene depicting the breaking apart of 
Osmond and Madame Merl(‘ and the final gesture of Madame 
Merle as she lifts up the piece of chipped porcelain and won¬ 
ders whether her life has been misused.^® 

Cognate to the presentation of opposing points of view, 
which are not a little due to the diJTerent kinds of physical 
background (as Ralph shows in his virtually W'clding the conti* 
nent of America to Henrietta Stackpole), is the representation 
of an atmosphere which has a solidity of specification in its 
localisation and placing. It is this atmosphere which plays 
an integral part in the formation of varied personalities and 
cultures. The incongruity between Isabel, the American jeune 
fille, and Lord Warbuiton, the typical English aristocrat, is 
not just a matter of dificrent cultures as brought out humor¬ 
ously in the conversations bctw'cen Isabel and Ralph, Henri- 
c'tta and Mrs. Touchett, Isabel and Ijord Warburton, or 
Daniel Touchett and Lord Warburton. It is also a matter of 
difference in personalilies which themselves are determined by 
the difference between the houses at Albany, Gardeiicourt, and 
Lockleigh. This incongruity between individuals, arising out 
of ignorance of the others’ w'ay of life and thinking, forms the 
core of the comedy of the earlier parts of the first book. 
Perhaps it is to this sense of refined incongruity that F.R. 
Leavis is referring when he says. *'It is not surprising that 
in the mind of a genius, the outcome should be a bent for 
comparison, and a constant profound pondering of the nature 
of civilized society and of the possibility of imagining a finer 
civilization than any he knew**. 

So far we have discussed the ironic and symbolic structures 
of the novel, but wo can also approach the novel as giving 
expression to the myth of the American Adam. Ever since 
the first settling of the United States by the Mayflower pO- 

10. The very refusal of the novelist to make a comment here involvea 
ambiguity as well as dramatic force. 
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grims and the later occupation of the north-eastern seaboard, 
the Americans had felt that they were reconstructing a society 
free from the sins and evils of the Old World. This feeling 
was all the more accentuated after their liberation from the 
tyranny of England and they loved to think that they had 
absolved themselves from the past and that history had no 
meaning except it provided the means for the symbolic inter¬ 
pretations of the present. The old myths wore either to be 
rejected out of hand or were to form the matrix into which the 
present might pour itself- Tliis preoccupation with the pre¬ 
sent (or with the future-oriented) not only provided the 
basis for a new American liieratiire,^^ but aLo for religion,^® 
philoflophy^-^ and politics. All this involved tJie glorification 
of the present and the Ameiican at the expense of the his¬ 
torical and the European. However, in the Kith century 
itself this new myth of American innocence and of the 
American as a new prelapsarian Adam came to bo subjected 
to a searching criticism by Hawthorne, who referred to the 
dangers of spiritual isolation as ^jiridc', and by Melville who 
represented the innate individual ])roncncfcs to evil. 
Contemporary thinkers and theologians, like Henry James Sr. 
and Horace Bushnell, projioundcd at the same time the idea 
that innocence had to be brought into contact with a 
'bruising’ experience’* lest innocence should remain an illii- 
sioned and incomplete identity. Consequently the expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden was not only a fortunate necessity 
but was also conducive to the fullilmcnt and maturation of 


11. fy. Tho rebiith ]j{itl('in in Tiioioan’s ‘WaM<‘n': llio rejouliun 
of European history by Emerson; the ptetsenlation of Jlilly Biuld und 
Huck Finn as the new Amoricun Adam ; the pershtout thomo in 
American liteiatiiro of radical iniioccuco .subjected to tho gruelling test r)f 
experience and disillusion. 

12. Cy. The Unitarian ism of T. S. Jlliot’s ironically portrayed 
‘Chenning-Choolah* which involved tho rejeelion of the European 
Trinity. 

12. Of which the pragmati«in of William James and John Dewey 
is the logical outcome. 

14. Of. Mark Twain’s Tfte AdiKnlures of Hvilleberry Finn, Ernest 
Hemingway's Firsl Forly^nine Stories, ond J.l>. Salingei’s Catcher in 
tho Rye. 
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the human psyche. The radical contrarities of 19th century 
American thought thus came to be stated in the terms of 
innocence and experience. It was, in a sense, the ••complex 
fate” of the American artist to join together, at an imaginative 
level, the broken circuit of innocence and experience. While 
considering the American to be salvaged from the history and 
civilization of Europe, he was at the same time dra'nn strongly 
towards Europe whose civilization he considered to he more 
sophisticated and refined though morally more ambiguous than 
tliat of America. Hence the ({nesting American uho left home 
to wander across Europe in search of knowledge and an 
enrichraent of the mind. Though Henry James turned this 
duplicity in the American charactei^' to g(Jod UbC for his 
artistic purjiGso, he separated at the same tiino the sheeiJ from 
the goat, Isabel Archer is sent on a geiiume epistemological 
tour whereas the expatriate Americans in Pan's are brought 
under a critical perspective when Isabel puts them to the 
vsword of her own judgment (which, Mrs. Touchetl points out, 
is exactly wliat Henrietta Stackpole does) Henrietta performs 
the task not only of an American bull in the Europ< an China- 
shop, but isalso.'an acute observer of maniK^rs (qualified by her 
profession of a journalist)—herself at once an object of satire 
and a satirist in her acute (if a trifle commonplace) observa¬ 
tions. Henrietta is the Mardi gras of The Portrait of a Lady — 
the clear American mind which quite often represents Isabel 
Archer's own point of view without encumbering Isabel with 
the charge of complacency or nnivote. There is the genuine 
American tourist on a spiritual Odyssey and the spurious 
American expatriate who is just so much driflw(iod like the 
buDcli of Americans in Paris, and even Osmond and Madame 
Merle. The distinction however is often blurred, as in the 
case of Edw'ard Rosier, whoso better knowledge of French 
than English is satirised but whose warm humanity in selling 
his bibelots to marry Pansy is warmly applauded. Leavis, 
we feel, is slightly off-centre when he offers Pansy as a Europ¬ 
eanised (convent-bred) form of innocence in opposition to 
the free-lancing innocence of Henrietta Stackxiole. Does not 

15. Not to bo confused with hypocritiy, as Graham Greene is at 
pains to show in his The Quiet American, 
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the early Isabel Archer belong to the same category ? The 
point is that James never loses sight of his subject—the 
comedy arising out of incongruity of civilizations, a themo 
much abused by Hollywood and the paperbacks.^® The 
Gardencourt episode is perhaps the clearest statement of the 
theme. The uncritical appreciation of nearly every thing 
Isabel sees on her arrival at Gardencourt is too obvious 
an example of tlie American good-will—a desire to 
please the host. Similarly the descriptions of the 
American expatriate Daniel (*'a face in which the range 
of representation was not large) and of Lord Warburton’* (the 
air of a happy temperament fertilized by a high civilization) 
at once place both of them as people belonging to different 
cultures. Again, the scone where Isabel wants to stay with 
Lord Warburton and Balph I’ouchctt, well past midnight, 
brings out the latent eonflict of civilisations. “My Lord, I did 
not make your country. I must take it as I find it'*, says Mrs. 
Touchett. Again the scene between Isabel and Lord Warbur¬ 
ton at Lockleigh involves the conflict of different civilizations. 
Lord Warburton, who has already toured America once, wants 
to pretend that Americans are ‘redskins’ and that he cannot 
understand the American Avay of life.^^ Isabel at the same time 
records a favourable impression of his assurance and self-efface¬ 
ment while resenting his indulgent opinion of the American. 
“I like your specimen English Lord, very much, she says to 
Ralph immediately afterwards. The conflict never becomes 
more comic than when the neutralist Ralph is baiting the 
American Henrietta Stackpole.*® Daniel Touchett in his con¬ 
versation with Isabel is rather proud of his Yankeedom. “Of 
course I talk like an American—I can't talk like a Hottentot,** 
Daniel’s integrity in preserving his American identity in spite of 
his over thirty years* stay in England is matched by his wife’s 
cosmopolitanism. Mrs. Touchett rebukes Lord Warburton for 
assuming that an American girl may stay up till late hours 

16. ‘Sayon^a’, ‘The Wind cannot Bead’, ‘Kinfolk*, ‘An American 
in Paris* and ‘The Barbarian and the Geislia* are examples which at once 
spring to the mind. 

17. A comparison with Dickens* Matiin Ohutzl^oii is in order, 

18. Is not Ralph's pose of an ingenue in itself a parody of the theme 
of innooenoe ? 



in company of gentlemen, and 3 ’^et it is she who knocks the 
wind out of Henrietta Stackpole*s sails by telling her bluntly 
that “American ladies are the companions of their servants and 
negroes rather than of their men whose housework they have 
to do.” Henrietta JStackpolc, on her part, is opposed as a matter 
of principle to the leisured class which flourishes on the labour 
of others. She, therefore, dislikes Lord Warburton and Osmond, 
and definitely prefers Caspar Goodwood. Her avowed recitation 
of her anti-Europea 11 prejudices, however, has overtones of the 
essential limitations of the American stance vis-a-vis Europe. 

Finally, there is Caspar Goodwood who is never involved 
in the international theme but by proxy, Henrietta Stackpolo 
who solicits his ease to Isabel admires him for his upright 
American integrity. He earns his money by the sweat of his 
brow unlike his European counterparts (though he invents a 
gadget to retrench on labour), and ho also belongs to the 
American way of life in his dedication to the outdoor life.. 
Together with his supple athletic body and worldly success goes 
an intense solicitude for Isabel. He is the ‘Knight-errant' (aa 
Isabel muses) who could succour a lady in distress—and in 
this sense be is ‘sentimentalised’.^® He is always at Isabers 
elbow as if to deny her the right of her own existence in his 
importunate solicitations, and he is ‘there’ in the role of the 
knight-errant to rescue her after Ralph’s death. However, tho 
question arises : does he succeed in giving a sentimental slant 
to the situations where he does appear ? Ho does seem to be 
at once supernumerary and slightly oflensivc in his lugubrious¬ 
ness, and, at times, even tends to disturb the comic trend of 
the first book by behaving in the meretricious manner of a 
jilted lover who cannot believe that he has been spumed. 
However, the very fact that his final appeal to Isabel is in* 
vain and that Henrietta's unfortunate “Just you wait, hir. 
Goodwood” (“cheap comfort”) at once “added thirty years to- 
his life” does perhaps suggest that he also has finally awakened, 
to the irony of his search. The novel closes with the powerful 
image of a disillusioned Goodwood—the knight who has failed 
in his search for the Holy Grail. 


19. Not uoliko Gabriel Oak in Hardy’s Far From tio Maddingt 
Crovod, 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Henry James vias born on April 15, 1843, at 21, Washing¬ 
ton Place, New York City. Plis lather Henry James Senior was 
one of the several sons of an Irish immigrant wiio had made 
a fortune in the grocery business. Henry James Sr. was thus 
released from the common strife of supporting himself and his 
family, so that he had ample time to pursue his avocations 
He had experienced a curious psychic disturbance during 
one of his tours of England and had cultivated the habit of 
reading the 17th century mystic Swedenborg as a si»iritual 
nostrum. Pabsionately interested in the American letters of hih 
day, he himself had no mean reputation for writing w'cll. Lead¬ 
ing a highly" unconventional life himself, he abhorred all 
conventional morality and empha.siscd indhidual moral 
responsibility. 

Within a year of his biith, Uenry James Junior w'as whisk¬ 
ed away to Europe logetlier with hh tw'o-year-old brother, 
William James, wdio woidd later earn fam<* as a psychologist 
and founder of pragm.itism. ^'his became the normal pattern 
of the Jamesian life, and stays in America alternated with 
family visits to Europe, till the novelist finally left for Paris in 
1875 and settled down dccibivcly in London in 1876. 

Prior to his permanently coming to Europe, Henry James 
had dabbled in journolism, and his criticism and short stories 
had begun to appear in the “Atlantic Monthly**. In 1878, he 
published Daisy Miller which brought him immediate renown 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The same year, be published his 
'French Poets and Novelists’, which offers us useful insights on 
his literary apprenticeship and his response to Continental 
literature. Within the next three years, his output swelled with 
The Europeanst Washington Square, and I'he Portrait of a Lady. 
The year 1886 marked a new height in his artistio career, with 
the publication of The Bostonians and Princess Gasamassima. 
It is a commentary on the vagaries of popular taste that the 
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latter two novels were greeted witli hostility—or at best, indiffer* 
ence. “Their failure’*, as James wrote Howells in 1888, “had 
reduced the desire and the demand for my production to 
zero’*. Two years later he decided to bid good-bye to longer 
fiction and to devote himself to writing only tales or plays for 
the theatre. 

His attempts to achieve fame in the theatre met with 
dismal failure and he abandoned drama after his Guy^ 
Damville was booed on the premiere night in 1895. Soon after, 
he bought Lamb House, Kye, Sussex, where he counted among 
liis neighbours H.G. Wells, Ford Maddox Ford, and Arnold 
Bennett. Between 1902 and 1004, he published 
The Wiwjs of the Dove, and The Golden Bowl, but popular 
esteem still eluded him. In 1910, the New Vork Edition of his 
complete works (w'ith a preface to each novel) was printed in 
twenty-four volumes. At the time of the First World War, he 
was opposed to the u'ar but realised that the British were 
fighting for the cause of human freedom and showed his appre¬ 
ciation for British heroism by becoming a British subject 
in 1915—a gesture that elicited sharp criticism in America. Ho 
was aw'ardcd the Order of Merit in January, 1916, though ho 
was not to enjoy this honour for long. A month later, on Feb¬ 
ruary 28, he died at Chelsea. 

Though James started his career with stories having sim¬ 
ple plots and written in a direct language, he began to make 
use of a progressively subtle manner of writing This subtili- 
zation was part of the larger attempt to capture nuances of 
meanings and intentions which marked his works of the later 
middle period and the last phase. The preoccupation with a 
tractable language and a convoluted stylo made his later 
novels rather heavy reading, while at the same time rendering 
him amenable to parody. F.R. Leavis considers the early James 
(1872-1882) who wrote Roderick Hudson, The American, The 
Europeans, Washington Square, The Portrait of a Lady and 
The Bostonians, as the major James, and rejects the novelist’s 
later works as representing the hypertrophy of James’ sensi¬ 
bility insofar as the preoccupation with style excludes James 
from his characteristic preoccupations of a student of civiliza¬ 
tions. In this belief in the failure of the later James. F.R. 
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Leavis is at one with Van Wyck Brooks who believes that 
James* genius was fed by America and as he settled down in 
Europe and deracinated himself, his genius deserted him in his 
later work. Edmund Wilson does not agree with this thesis 
and points out that the work of James’ English residence 
falls into three periods— during the second of which (the mid¬ 
dle phase) he reaches his completest artistic maturity (as in 
The Bostonians), In his novels of middle period, Wilson con¬ 
tends, James has got over a 'certain stiffness, a certain naivete’ 
which characterized his earlier work and he has acquired a 
new flexibility and a personal idiom. 

Matthiessen has made out a convincing case for the novels 
of the last phase by pointing to their rich ambiguity and psy¬ 
chological insight. Whatever the controversy, it cannot be 
gainsaid that James* style shovs itself at its best in The Por¬ 
trait of a Lady and The Bostonians (which culminate the early 
phase). The flexibility and the range of the language in those 
novels make both psychological and social comment simul¬ 
taneously possible. Subsequently, the balance between social 
comment and individual analysis was disturbed in favour of 
the individual states of consciousness, while the recording of 
subtle emotions was carried to a level of overwrought styli¬ 
zation which brought the later James perilously near to the 
verge of literary idiosyncrasy. 
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Chapter 1 

Undkr I’BiiTAiN circumstanoi's there arc few hour>s in life 
m<»re agreeable ilian the hour de(lieat<*(l to th<‘ eeremoiiy 
known as alternoou tea. Th(*re are eireinnstaiiceH in which, 
whether you i)artakt‘ of the tea or not —.somci ])eople of course 
never do,—the situation is in itself <lelightful. Those that I 
have in mind in beginning to unfold tJiis simple history otTered 
an admirabh* si'tting to an innoeent pastime. The implements 
of the litth' f(‘ast had been disposes! njion the law'ii of an old 
Knglish count ry-hous(*. in what 1 should call the perfect mid¬ 
dle of a sj»Iendid summer afternoon. Part of the afternoon 
had WcUiisl, but much of it was left, ami what was left w^as of 
the finest and rarest quality. Ileal dusk would not airivc for 
many hours ; hut the tl()od of suiniiier light had begun to ebb, 
tJie air had giown mellow, the shadows were long upon the 
smooth, dense turf. They' lengthened slowly', however, and 
the seem* <'xpressed that sense of U*isur<» still to come which is 
perhaps tiie chief source of one's enjoyment of such a .sr<‘no at 
such an hour. From five o’clock to eight is oj^ rertain occasions 
a little eternity^ ; but on sueli an oeeasioii tliis the interval 
could be only an eti'rnit.y of pleasure. TJie per.sons concerned 
in it w'ere taking tJieir pleasure it^ictly', and they were not of 
the sex which is sii])))osed to furnish tlie regular \ otariea of the 
ceremony 1 liave mentioned. The shadows on the perfect lawn 
were fetraight and angular ; they w ore the shadows of an old 
man sitting in a deep w ieker-ehair near the low table on which 
the tea had been served, and of two younger men strolling to 
and fro, in rlesultory talk, in front of him. The old man had 
his cup in hia hand : it was an unusually large cup, of a differ¬ 
ent pattern from tlu' set and jiainted in brilliant colours. He 
disposed of its contents with much circurasj>ection, holding it 
for a long time close to his chin, W'ith his face turned to the 
house, fiis companions hatl either finished their tea or were 
indifferent to their privilege ; they smoked eigarcttc.s as they 
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continued to stroll. One of them, from time to time, as he 
passed, looked with a certain attention at the elder man, who, 
uneonscioui) of observation, rested his eyes upon the rich red 
front of his dwelling. The house that rose beyond the lawn 
was a structure to repay such consideration and was the most 
<*Iiaracteri!stic object in the peculiarly English picture I have 
attempted to sketch. 

It stood upon a low hill, above the river—the river being 
the Thames at some forty miles from Jjoiidon. A long gabled 
front of red brick, with the complexion of which time and the 
weather had played all sorl s of pictorial tricks, only, however, 
to impro\ e and reline it, presented to the lawn its patches of 
ivy, its clustered chimneys, its windows smothered in creeiiers. 
The house had a name and a history ; the old gentleman tak¬ 
ing his tea would have been delighted to tell you these things : 
how it had been built under Edward the Sixth, had offered a 
night’s hospitality to the great Elizabeth (whose august person 
had extended itself upon a huge, magnificent and terribly an¬ 
gular bed which still formed the jirincipal honour of the sleep¬ 
ing apartments), had been a good deal bruised and defaced in 
Oromwell’s wars, and then, under the Restoration, repaired 
and much enlarged ; and how, finally, after having been remo¬ 
delled and disfigured in the eighteenth century, it had passed 
into the careful keeping of a slirew'd American banker who had 
bought it originally because (owing 1 a) circumstances too com- 
plicateil to set forth) it w^as offered at a great bargain : bought it 
with much grumbling at its ugliness, its antiquity, its incommo¬ 
dity, and who now, at the end of twenty years, had become con¬ 
scious of a real aesthetic passion for it, so that he knew all its 
points and would tell you just where to stand to see them in 
combination and just the hour when the shadows of its various 
protuberances—which fell so softly upon the warm, weary 
brickwork—were of the right measure. Besides this, as I have 
said, he could have counted off most of the successive owners 
and occupants, several of whom were known to general fame ; 
doing so, however, with an underaonstrativo conviction that 
the latest phase of its destiny was not the least honourable. 
The front of the house overlooking that portion of the lawn 
with which we are concenied was not the entrance-front ; this 
was in quite another quarter. Privacy here reigned supreme, 
and the wide’ carpet of turf that covered the level hill^top 
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seemed but the extension of a luxurious interior. The great still 
oaks and beeches flung down a shade as dense as that of velvet 
curtains ; and the place was furnished, like a room, with cush¬ 
ioned scats, with rich-coloured rugs, with the books and papers 
that lay upon tlie grass. The river was at some distance ; 
w'here the ground began to slope the lawn, properly speaking, 
4 *eased. Uut it \vas none tlie. l<*ss a charming walk down to the 
M ater. 

The old gentleman at the tea-table, vho had come from 
-Vmeriea thirty 3 oars before, had brougJit with him, at the top 
of his baggage, liis American physiognomy ; and lie had not 
only brought it uitli Jiim, but ho lia<l ke])t it m the best order, 
so that, if neci'Shary, he might have taken it back to his own 
eountry with perfect confidence. At pn‘s<^nt, obviously, never¬ 
theless, he was not likely to disiilace himself ; his journeys 
were over and he was taking the ri'st that precedes the great 
rest. He had a narrow, cJeaii-sliaven face, w itli features evenly 
<listributcd and an expression of jilacid acuteness. It was evi- 
<leiitly a faee in which the range of representation was not 
large, so that the air of contented shrewdness was all the 
more of a merit. It seemed to tell that he had been successful 
ill life, yet it seemed to tell also that his success had not 
been exclusive and invidious, but had had much of the in- 
ofFensivcncss of failuri*. He had certainly had a great ex¬ 
perience of men, but there was an almost rustic simplidty 
in the faint smile that played upon his lean, spacious cheek 
and lighted uj) his humorous <*ye as he at last slow'ly and 
carefully dejiosited his big tea-cup upon the table. He was 
neatly dressed, in well-brushed black ; but a shawl was folded 
upon his knees, and bis f(*et were encased in thick, embroi¬ 
dered slippers. A beautiful collie dog lay upon the grass near 
his chair, watching the master’s face almost as tenderly as 
th(* master took in the still more magisterial jiliysiognomy 
of the house ; and a little bristling, bustling terrier bestowed 
a desultory attendance upon the other gentlemen. 

One of these was a rcmarkablj^ well-made man of five- 
and-thirty, wuth a face as EnglLsh as that of the old gentle¬ 
man I have just sketched was something else ; a noticeably 
handsome face, fresh-coloured, fair and frank, with firm, 
straight features, a lively grey eye and the rich adornment 
of a chestnut beard. This person had a certain fortunate. 
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brilliant exceptional look—the nir of a happy temperament 
fertilised by a high civilisation—which would ha\e made almost 
ajiy observer envy him at a ventnn*. Jle was booted and 
sjnnred, as if he had dismounted from a long ride ; he w<»re a 
white hat, which looke<l loo large for him ; he lield his two 
hands behind him, and in one of them—a large, white, well- 
shajied list—was erumjilcd a pair of soiled doe-skin jdoves- 

His eonijianion, measuriiig tJie k'liglli of the lawn besuh* 
Iiim, was a jktsoii of quite a tliffereiit pattiTii, wlio, although 
lie might have ex( it(d gra\<‘ <*iiru>sit^, would not, liK<* I lie ollur. 
have provokerl vou to wish yourself, almost blindly, in }l^■^ 
]>laee. Tall, U-an, loosely and le<‘bly put togtdlier, he liad an 
ugh, siekl}, witt.N, eliarming face. JiirnisJuMl, but by no naans 
d<*eorated, witli a straggling inoustcrehc'and whisker. He IooUi‘d 
elev^er and ill-— a eombinatioji by no m(*ans leJieitoiis ; and lie 
wore a brown velvet jacket. He carried In-- hands in his 
tioekets, and there was sometliini, in the way he- did it that 
showed the habit was inveteiatc. His gait had a Kdiamhlmg. 
wandering quality : he was md vc'r\ lirm on his legs. .\s t 
have said, wheimver he pas^-ed the* okl man in the c*liaii* hi 
vested his eyes iiptui him; and at this momimt, w itli tlic*ir 
fac*es hronglit into relation, ;^ou would easily have* seen tii»*y 
were fathc’*!’and son. The fatla r c*aiight hi-^ son s e^e at last 
and gave him a mild. ros])onsi\e smile*. 

‘•I'm getting on vc'rv well," In* Stiid. 

“Have you drunk .>c»ur tea i" asked the son. 

“li'e.s. and c'njo.vc‘(l it." 

“{Shall 1 give yon some inoie ?" 

'flic edd man ecnisiderc'd. ]»Jacid!.\. "\\\*ll. I gmss I'll wait 

and see.’’ lie* had, in Hj[»eaking, tii<‘ AmcTiean tone. 

“Are .vou eold i*' the son enquired. 

The fatlicT slowly nil)bc‘d his U*gs. '‘WelJ, I dcm’l knovi. £ 
ean't <ell till £ feel." 

“F’erhaps some one might feel for yon,” said the voungcT 
man, langhing. 

“Oh, £ hope some one w ill alvv ays feel for me ! JXni'tyou 
fee! for me. Lord Wurbiirton ?” 

“Oh yes, immensely,'' said the gentleman addressed as Lord 
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VVarburton, ])roni])tly. bound to sii-y you look wonder¬ 

fully comfoi fable.” 

"'W<‘I1, f hUfjpO'.e 1 iiiii, ill Tiiosi respects.” And the old 
man looked down at his green shawl and smoothed it over his 
knees. '‘The fact is l'v<* been comfortable so many y»"ars that 
I suppose Tve got so ummI to it 1 don’t know it.” 

"Yes, tliat's the lion* of comfort,” sakl Lortl Warbiirton. 
"We onh know when we’re uncomfortable.” 

"It strikes me we’rt* rather jiarticnlar,” his companion re¬ 
marked. 

"Oh ,>e'N, there’s no donht we‘re ])arti<*nlar,” Lord Warhur- 
ton imirmured. And tlu ii the three men remained silent a 
w'hile ; th(‘ two ;i«jnngt‘r ones standing hK>king down at the 
other, wlio pn'seiiLlx ask(‘d for more lea. "I should think you 
woukl he very india]>j>y with that shawl,” J..ord Warburton 
ri'sumed whib' his cotfipaiiion lilled the old man’s cui^ again. 

*'0h no, he must have the shawl !” eried the gentleman in 
th(‘ velvet eoat. "Don't ]mt .siicli ideas as that into his head.” 

"It h(‘I(Migs to m> wite,” said the old man simply. 

"Oh, il‘ it's for sentimental reasons—” And l^ord Warburton 
made a gesture of apoJ«)gy. 

"I suppos(‘ T must give it to her wheJi slio eomes,” the old 
man went on. 

" You‘II jile.is(‘ to do nothing of the kind. You’ll keeji it to 
eover ^\our [loor old leg-^.” 

"Well, you mu-stirt abuse my legs,” said the old man. "1 
guess they are as giaid as yours.” 

"Oh, you're perf ctly free to abuse mine,” his son rejdied, 
giving him his tea. 

"Well, we’re two lame diieks ; I don’t think there’s much 
dilfenuKs*.” 

"Tin much ohligisl to yon for calling me a duck. Koiv’s 
vour tc.i 

"Well, it’s rather hoi.” 

"That's, intended to be a merit.” 

"Ah, there's a gre.it deal of merit,” murmured the old man, 
kiiully. "He’s a very good nurse, Lord Warburton.” 
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‘'Isn’t he a bit clumsy ?*' asked his lordship. 

“Oh, no, he’s not clumsy—considering that he’s an invalid 
himself. He’s a very good nurse—for a siek-nursc. I call him 
my sick-uurse because he’s sick himself.” 

“Oh, come, daddy !” the ugly young man exclaimed. 

“Well you are : I wish you weren’t. But I supi)ose vou 
can’t help it.” 

“I might try ; that's an idea,” said the young man. 

“Were you ever sick. Lord Warburton ?” his father asked. 

Lord Warburton considered a moment. “Yes, sir, once, in 
the Persian Gulf.” 

“He’s making light of yon, daddy,” said the other young 
man. “That’s a sort of joke.” 

“Well, there seem to be so many sorts now,” daddy re¬ 
plied, serenely. “You don’t look as if you had been sick, any 
way. Lord Warburton.” 

“He’s sick of life ; he was just telling me so ; going on fear¬ 
fully about it,” said Lord Warburton’s friend. 

“Is that true, sir ?” asked the old man gravely. 

“If it is, your son gave me no consolation. He is a wretched 
fellow to talk to—a regular cynic. He doesn’t seem to be¬ 
lieve in anything.” 

“That’s another sort of joke,” said the person accused of 
cynicism. 

“It’s because his health is so ])oor,” his father explained 
to Lord Warburton. “It afifects his mind and colours his way 
of looking at things ; he seems to feel as if he had never had a 
chance. But it’s almost entirely theoretical, you know; it 
doesn’t seem to affect his spirits. I’ve hardly ever seen him when 
he wasn’t cheerful—about as he is at present. He often cheers 
me up.” 

The young man so described looked at Lord Warburton 
and laughed. “Is it a glowing eidogy or an accusation of 
levity ? Should you like me to carry out my theories, daddy ?” 

“By Jove, we should sec some queer things !” cried Lfird 
Warburton. 

“I hope you haven’t taken up that sort of tone,” said the 
old man. 

0 
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*'Warburton’s tone is worse than mine ; he protends to be 
bored. I’m not in the least bored ; 1 find life only too 
interesting.” 

“Ah, too interesting ; you shouldn’t allow it to bo that, j'ou 
know !” 

“I’m never bored when I eomc here,” said Lord Warburton. 
“One gets such uncommonl 3 '^ good talk.” 

“Is that another sort of joke ?” asked the old man. You’ve 
no excuse for being bored anywhere. When I was your age 
I had never heard of such a thing.” 

“You must have developed very' late.” 

“No, I developed very quick ; that was just the reason. 
When I was twenty years old I was very highly developed 
indeed. I was working tooth and nail. You wouldn’t be bored 
if you had something to do ; but all you young men are too 
idle. You think too much of your pleasure. You’re too fas¬ 
tidious, and too indolent, and too rich.” 

“Oh, I say,” cried Lord Warburton, “you’re hardly the 
person to aceuse a fellow-creature of being too rich !” 

“Do you mean because I’m a banker ?” asked the old man. 

“Because of that, if you like, and because you have— 
haven’t you ?—such unlimited means.” 

“He isn’t very rich,” the other young man mercifully plead¬ 
ed. “He has given away an immense deal of money.” 

“Well, I suppose it was his own,” said Lord Warburton ; 
“and in that case could there be a better proof of wealth ? 
Let not a public benefactor talk of one's being too fond of 
pleasure.” 

“Baddy’s very fond of pleasure—of other people’s.” 

The old man shook his head. “I don’t pretend to have 
contributed anything to the amusement of my contempo¬ 
raries.” 

“My dear father, you’re too modest !” 

“That’s a kind of joke, sir,” said Lord Warburton. 

“You young men have too many jokes. When there are 
no jokes you’ve nothing left.” 

“Fortunately there arc always more jokes,” the ugly young 
man remarked. 
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“I don’t believe it—I believe things are getting more seri¬ 
ous. You young men Mill lind that out.” 

*‘Tlje increasing seriousness of things, then—that’s the great 
opjMjrtuiiity of jokes.” 

‘■They'll have to be grim jokes,” said the old man. “I’m 
convinced there -will be great (ihanges ; and not all for the 
better.” 

“1 quite agree with you, sir,” Lord Warburton declared. 
“I’m very sure tJi»*re will be great changes, and that all sorts 
of queer things nil! happen. That's why I find so inueli dilii- 
culty in applying your advice ; you know you told mo the 
other tlay that 1 ought to ‘take hold’ of something. One hesi¬ 
tates to take hold of n thing that may the next moment be 
knocked sky-high.” 

“You ought to take hohl oi a pretty Moman,” said his 
com2)aiiion. “He's trying hard to fall in love,” he added, hy 
way of explanation, to lii.s father. 

“The pretty women themselves may be sent flying !'* Luril 
Warlmrtoii <“Aclaimed. 

“No, no, they’ll be linn,” tiie old man rejoined ; “they'll 
not be affected by tlie social and xiolitieul changes I just re¬ 
ferred to.” 

“iTou mean they won’t be abolished ? Very vv«‘II, then. I'll 
lay hand on one as soon as ^lo'^'iibh' and tie her round my neek 
as a Jife-jireservor.'’ 

“The ladi(‘S will save us,” said the oM man ; ‘ that is the 
best of them will—^for I make a differeiiee between them. 
Make up to a good one and marry her, and your life will 
become much more interesting.” 

A momentary sdeiiee marke<l jierhajjs on the part of his 
auditors a .s<‘n.«e of the magmuiimity of this s})eeeh, for it was 
a secret neither for his .•‘on nor for liis visitor that his own 
exjjcrimt nt in matrimony had not been a happy one. As ho 
said, however, he made a difference, aiul these words may 
have been intended as a eonfe.'^sion of jiersonal error ; though 
of course it ^vas not in place for either of his companions to 
remark that apijarently the lady of his choice liad not been 
one of the host. 

“Jf I marry an interesting woman I shall bo interested : is 
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thfit \ 4 faat 30 U hiiy ?” Lor<l Warburton a-^kt^d. "J’m not at all 
koon about marryiim—yourstui inisro])r<‘sonte(l mo ; but thore*s 
no knowing wliat an inlc rowing woman might do with me.” 

slmuld like to see .>our idea of an interesting woman,” 
-ijaid Jiis friend. 

''My dear fellow, you can't see ideas—especially such highly 
ethereal ones as mine. If I eould only s<'e it myself—tliat 
wonkl be a great step in advance.” 

''Well, you may fall in love w ith w’homsoever you ph'ase ; 
but \ou mustn’t fall in love with my niece,” said the old man. 

His son broke into a laugh. "JIi*'!! tlihik you mean that 
as a provocation ! My dear fiither, you've livcsl wdth the Eng¬ 
lish lor thirty years, and you've jucked up a good many of the 
things they say. But \ou've never learned the things they 
don’t sa\ 


"I .sa,\ what 1 please,” tlu' old man returned with all his 
M'renit>. 

"1 haven’t the honour of know ing your niece.” Lord War- 
Iniiton said. ‘*1 think it's the first time J’ve heard of her.” 


'•She’s a iiiec‘e 


of iny w ife’s ; Mrs. ’roiiehett brings h<T to 


England.” 

’fhen >oung Mr. Touchett explained. "My mother, you 
know, has been spending the w inter in America, and we’re ex- 
pei ting her back. She writes that she has rliseovercd a niece 
and that she has invited her to come out with her.” 


'«l —very kind of her,” saifl Lord Warburton. "Is the 

>oiing lady int<*resting 

"We hardly know inore about lier than you ; my mother 
has not gone into details. 8 lie chiefly (ommuni^ates with us 
hy means of telegrams, and her telegrams are rather inscru¬ 
table. They say women don't know how to write them, but 
my mother has thoroughly mastered the art of condensation. 
'Tired Aiiu'ricja, hot weather awful, icturn England with niece, 
first steamer decent cabin.’ That’s the sort of me.ssage we get 
from her—that was^ the last that came. But there had been 
another before, wliich T think containe<l the lir.st mentiem of 
the niece. ‘Changed hotel, very bad, ini])u<leiit clerk, address 
here. Taken sister’s girl, died last year, go to Europe, two 
sisters, quite independent.’ Over that my tatlier ijind I have 
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scarcely stopped puzzling ; it seems to admit of so many 
interpretations ** 

“There’s one thing very clear in it,” said the old man ; “she 
has given the hotel-clerk a dressing.” 

“I’m not sure even of that, since he has driven her from 
the field. We thought at first that the sister mentioned might 
bo the sister of the clerk ; but the subsequent mention of a 
niece seems to prove that the allusion is to one of my aunts. 
Then tlicre uas a question as to whose the two other sisters 
were ; they are probably two of my late aunt’s daughters. 
But w'ho’s 'quite independent,’ and in wdiat sense is the term 
used ?—^that point’s not yet settled. Does the exx)re8sion 
apply more particularly to the young lady my mother has 
adopted, or does it characterise her sisters equally ?—and is it 
used in a moral or in a financial sense ? Does it mean that 
they’ve been left well off, or that they w ish to be under no 
obligations ? or does it simply mean that they’re fond of their 
own way ?” 

“Whatever else it means, it’s pretty sure to mean that,” 
Mr. Touchott remarked. 

“You’ll see for yourself,” said Lord Warburton. “When 
does Mrs. Touchett arrive V* 

“We’re quite in the dark ; as soon as she can find a de¬ 
cent cabin. She may be waiting for it yet; on the other hand 
she may already have disembarked in England.” 

“In that case she would probably have telegraphed to 
you.” 

“She never telegraphs when you would expect it—only 
when you don’t,” said the old man. “She likes to drop on mo 
suddenly ; she thinks she’ll find mo doing something wTong 
She has never done so yet, but she’s not discouraged.” 

“It’s her share in the family trait, the independence she 
speaks of.” Her son’s appreciation of the matter was more 
favourable. “Whatever the high spirit of those young ladies 
may be, her own is a match for it. She likes to do every¬ 
thing for herself and has no belief in any one’s pow'cr to 
help her. She thinks me of no more use than a postage-stamp 
without gum, and she would never forgive me if I should pre¬ 
sume to go to Liverpool to meet her.” 



'‘Will you at least let me know when your cousin arrives ?*' 
Lord Warburton asked. 

"‘Only on the condition IVe mentioned—that you don’t 
fall in love witli her !” Mr. Touchett replied. 

**Thcit strikes me as hard. Don’t you think me good 
enough ?” 

•"I think you too good—because T shouldn’t like her to 
marry you. She hasn't come here to h^ok for a husband, I 
hope ; so many young ladies arc doing that, as if there were 
no good ones at liomc. Then slio's probably engaged ; American 
girls arc usually engaged, I believe. Moreover I’m not sure, 
after all, that you’d be a remarkable Jiusband.” 

"Very likely she’s engaged ; I’ve known a good many Ameri¬ 
can girls, and they always were ; but £ could never see that it 
made any difference, upon my word ! As for my being a 
good husband,” Mr. Touchett’s visitor pursued, "I’m not sure 
of that either. One can but try !” 

"Try as much as you please, but don’t try on my niece,” 
smiled the old man, whose opposition to the idea was broadly 
humorous. 

"Ah, well,” said Lord Warburton with a humour broader 
still, "perhaps, aiter all, she’s not worth trying on 1” 


Chapter 2 

While this exchange of i)leasantries took place between 
the two Ralph Touchett wandered aw ay a little, wdth his usual 
slouching gait, his hands in his pockets and his little rowdy- 
ish terrier at his heels. His face w as turned toward the house, 
but his eyes were bent musingly on the lawn ; so that he had 
been an object of observation to a person who had just made 
her a2>pcaraucc in the ample doorway for some moments be* 
fore he 2)erceived her. His attention was called to her by the 
conduct of his flog, who had suddenly darted forward with a 
little volley of shrill barks, in which the note of welcome, how* 
ever, was more sensible than that of tlefiance. Tlio person in 
question was a young lady, w'ho seemed immediately to in- 
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the m'eeti Jig of the small he.ist. He a(Ivam*<‘(l with 
gJVat rapidity and stood at her feet, looking up and liarking 
hard; wJiereupon, without hesit ition, slw stooped and eaiiirht 
him in iier hands, iiolding him faec to taee wliiJe he eoiitiiiiied 
his qiiiek chatter. His master now had liad time to follow 
and to see that Bunehie's new friend was .‘i tall girl in a blaek 
dre.sM, who at lirst siglit io»)ked pretty. SIk' was bareheaded, 
as if she w'ere staying in the house—a fact whieli convened 
perplexity to the son of its master, conseions olthat immunity 
from visitors whieh liarl For some time been i*eiuhTed n('e(‘s. 
sary by the latter’s ill-iiealth. Meantime' the two oilier g<'ntl»-- 
men luul also taken note th<‘ new-eomer. 

“Dear mo, wdio’s that strange woman Mr. Touehett had 
asked. 

’•Perliajjs it’s Mrs. Touehett’s niece -the inde})endent young 
hitly,” J^ord Warburton suggested. *‘l think she must be, from 
the way she liaiidles the <log.” 

The collie, too, had now allow<*(1 his attention to he divt'if- 
ed, and he tiotted toward thfU young lady in the doorway, 
'■lowly setting his tail in motion as he wt'iit. 

“But wliere’s my wife then ?” murmurt'd the old man. 

“I suppose the young lady has left iu'r somewdiert': tliat’s 
a iiart of the indcpeudence.” 

The girl .spoke to Ralph, •-miling. while sln'still liehl U]) 
the tenier, - Is this your little dog, sir 

“He was mine a moment ago ; but you'v*' sud(i(‘nlv accpiired 
a remarkable air of projic'i'ty in iiim.'’ 

“('onldn’t we .share him '*’ asked tiu' trill. “He’s su<h a 
jierfeot little darling.” 

Ralph looked at her a monw iit; .she was uiiexpeetedly pretty 
“You may have Jiim altogether,” be then re]>lied. 

The young lady .seemed to have a great d(‘al of eontideiice, 
both in iK'i'self and in utiu'rs ; but this abrupt gcnero.'iity made 
her blush. "J ought to tell you that I’m probably your 
cousin,” she brought out, putting ilown the dog. “/Vnd here's 
another !” she added quickly, a.s tJie collie eamo up. 

“Probably the young man exclaimed, laughing. “I siiji- 
posed it w as quite settle<l! Have you arrived with my mother ?” 
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lialf ail hour 

“And has .siw d(*positetl 3'ou and dopartcd again i" 

“Xo, sjir wont straiglit to lu‘r room, and she tohl me that, 
if I slundd sch' \ou, I was to sav t() vou that vou nni-'t come 
to luT tliere at a quarter to ,sevt*n.” 

'Die .young man looked at his wateh. • Thank you very 
mueh ; I shall he punctual." And then In* lo()kod at his (ousiii. 
“Von're verv weleouie here. I'm delighted to .s(‘e V(»n." 

She A\as looking at cA'erytlung. wnJi an <*\'e tlnit denoted 
clear ]U‘reej»tion - at her eoin)t.iuion. at tiu' two (h»gs. at tin- 
two gentlemen under the tree-', at tin- Ix-autiful scene that 
Numuinded jier. '‘rve never sca-n anvthing so loveh'as this 
j'lace. f‘v(' ht-en all ovei‘ the ln»u‘'e ; it’s too enchanting.” 

“I’m sorrv von .should have- Ims-m lu-ri’ so long without our 
know iiig it 

•■Vour motln-rtold me that in England p('opi(‘arriv<‘d v'^ery 
quiet l\ ; so [ thouglit it was all rejld. Is one of tho.se gentle¬ 
men your father 

“\'e’, the eld(‘r one tlie one sitting down,” said Kalph. 

The girl g<ive a laugh. “I ilon't suppose it's tiu; other. 
Who's the ot lu-r ^” 

“He'js a friend of onrs --Loril VVarhurton."' 

••Oil, I hoped then* would be a lonl ; it’s just liken novel !” 
And then, ‘-Oh .von adoraljle creature !" she siiddenl.v erioil, 
sl(»opirig down and ]iiekiiig up the small dog again. 

Slie remained standing where they Jiad met. making no 
olVer to advance nr to speak to Air. ’roin liett, ami whih* she 
lingered so lu-ar the thn-shoJd. slim and charming, her inter¬ 
locutor wondered if s|u* <*xpeeted the old niau to come and 
pay her Ids respects AnuTican girls wok* used to a great deal 
of defer(‘ime. and it iuul heon intimated that this one luul a 
high sjiirit. Inrh-c-d Ilalpli toukl sen tliat in her fact*. 

“Won’t .vou come and make acqiiaiutaiice with my fatlier V' 
he nevertheless ventured toa.sk. ••He's ohl and iiifirm —he 
doesn’t h-ave his chair.’* 

••Ah. poor man, f'm v^ery sorr^' !” the girl exclaimed, im¬ 
mediately moving forward. "I got the impression from your 
mother that he was rather—rather intensel.v active.” 



Ralph Touchett was silent a moment. **She hasn't seen 
him for a year.” 

“Well, he has a lovely place to sit. Come along, little 
hound.” 

“It’s a dear old place,” said the young man, looking side- 
wise at his neighbour. 

“What's his name ?’* she asked, her attention having again 
1 * 6 verted to the terrier. 

“My father’s name ?” 

“Yes,” said the young lady witJi amusement; “but don't 
toll him I asked you." 

They had come by tliis time to ^here old Mr. Touchett 
was sitting, and he slowly got up from his chair to introduce 
himself. 

“My mother has arrived," said Ralph, “and this is Miss 
Archer ” 

The old man placed his two liands oil her shoulders, looked 
at her a moment with extreme beii(‘V()lenee and then gallantly 
kissed her. “It's a great pleasure to me to see you hero ; but 
I wish you had given us a chance to receive you." 

“Oh, we were received,” said the girl. “There were about 
a dozen servants in the hall. And there was an old woman 
curtseying at the gate.” 

“We can do better than that—if wo havi* notice !” And 
the old man stood there smding, rubbing his hands and slowly 
shaking his head at her. “But Mrs. Touehett doesn’t like 
receptions.” 

“She went straight to her room.” 

“Yes—and locked herself in. She always does that. Well, 
I suppose 1 shall see her next week.” And Mrs. Touchett's 
husband slowly resumed bis former posture. 

“Before that," said Miss Archer. “She's coming down to 
dinner—at eight o'clock. Don’t you forget a quarter to seven,” 
she added, turning with a smile to Ralph. 

“What's to happen at a quarter to seven ?” 

“I'm to see my mother," said Ralph. 

“Ah, happy boy !" the old man eommonted. “You must 
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jiit down—^yon must liave some tea/' he observed to his wife’s 
niece. 

*‘They gave me some tea in my room the moment 1 got 
there/' this young lady answered. “I'm sorry you're out of 
health," she added, resting her eyes nj)on her venerable host. 

“Oh, I’m an old man, my dear ; it's time for me to be old. 
But I shall be the better for having you here." 

She had been looking all round her again—at the lawn the 
great trees, the reedy, silvery Tliaines, the beautiful old house ; 
and while engaged in this survey she had made room in it for 
her companions ; a compreliensiveness of observation easily 
oonceivablo on the part of a young woman who was evidently 
both intelligent and excited. She had st'ated herself and had 
put aw’^ay the little dog ; her white hands, in her lap, were 
folded uj)on lier black dress ; her Jiead was erect, her eye light* 
4 ‘d, her flexible figure turned itself easily this way and that, 
in sympathy witli the alertness wdth which she evidently 
caught impressions. Her impressions were numerous, and they 
w'ore ail reflected in a clear, still smile. “I’ve never seen any¬ 
thing so beautiful as this.” 

“It’s looking very well," said Mr. Toiiehett. “I know the 
way it strikes you. I've been through all that. But you’re 
very beautiful yourself," ho added with a politeness by no 
means crudely jocular and with the happy consciousness that 
Jiis advanced age gave him the privilege of saying such things 
—even to young persons who might possibly take alarm at 
them. 

What degree of alarm this young person took need not 
bo exactly measured ; she instantly rose, however, with a blush 
which was not a refutation. “Oh, yes, of course I’m lovely !" 
she returned with a quick laugh. “How old is your house ? 
Is it Elizabethan V* 

“It’s early Tudor,” said Ralph Touchett. 

She turned toward him, watching his face. “Early Tudor ? 
How very delightful I And I suppose there are a great many 
others,” 

“There are many much better ones.*’ 

“Don’t say that, my son !” the old man protested, “There’s 
nothing better than this.” 
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**IVf got a vrry good one ; [ think in some respects it’s 
rather better,” said I-iord Warbnrton, who as yut liad iic*t 
sjioken, but uho liad kept an altentive eye upon Miss Archer, 
rie sliglitly inclined hinisell', sniiUng ; he had an excellent 
manner w ith wojik'ii. Tin* girl appreciated it in an instant ; 
she had not forgotten that this was J..()rd Warbnrton. “I shoidd 
like very much to sIm)\\ it to yon,” he added. 


“Don't believ(‘ him.’' cried the old man : “don't look at it ! 
It's a nretelied old barrack -nol t<» ]»e compared \\ itli this.’* 

“I don’l know—I can't judge,” said the girl, smiling at 
Lord Warbnrton, 


Fn this diseussioti Ualpli 'roiicln*tt took no interest what’ 
ever ; lie stooil with lii^ hands m Ins pockids, looking greatly 
as if he should like to renew his eonveisation w'ith his new- 
IouikI eoiisin. -.Vre yon very fond el'«logs lu‘ empiired by 
v\ay of Ix'ginniug. lie .seemed to n^cogiiise tliat it was an 
aw’kw'ard be^innitui lor a clever man, 

“Wtv fontl ol them indeed.” 

ft 

“You must ke(‘p tlu‘ terriir, son know,” he went on. still 
aw kw ardly. 

“I’ll keejj him while I’m here, with ph'asnn*,” 

“'riiat will be f<»r a loiur time, I lio])e,” 

“You’re verv kind. I liarillv know. Mv aunt mil'll settle 
that.” 


“I’ll settle witli lu'r - at a tpiarler to sc-vmi.’' An 1 Hal^fh 
looked at his wati h again. 

‘•I'm glad to h<‘ here at all,” said tin' girl. 

“1 don’t belii've yon .illow things to l)0 .settled for yon.” 

“Oil yes ; ii ilu'v're .settled as L like them.’’ 

“1 shall s<‘ttle this as 1 hke it.” said Ralph. “It’s most nn- 
aeeountable that W'<* should never havi* knowi yon.” 

“1 wa.s there—von had only to eonie and see me.” 

a ft 

“There < Where do von mean ?” 

t 

“fn the United Stati's : m Xew York and Albany and other 
Aineriean places.” 

“I’ve been tJiere—all ov'er, but I never saw you. I can’t 
make it out.” 



Miss Archer jiiht hesitated. "‘It was because there hail been 
some clisagreoTneiit betw’ecn your mother and my father, after 
my mother’s death, which took place when I was a child. In 
eonsequeui'o of it we never expected to sec you.” 

“Ah, but I don’t embrace all my mother’s quarrels—heaven 
forbid !” the young man eri(*d. “You’ve lately lost your 
father lie went on more gravely. 

“Yes ; more than a year ago. After that my aunt was very 
kind to me ; fc>he came to see mo and proposed that I should 
come with her to Kiiropo.” 

“J Hco,” said Ralph. “She has adopted you.” 

“Ado}>ted me ?" The girl starcnl, and Ikt blush came back 
to her togethiT with a momentary look of jjaiii which gave 
her int(‘rlocutor some alarm. Ho had underestimated the 
effect of his Mords. Lord Warburtoii, who aiqiearwl constantly 
desirmis of a nearer view of Miss Archer, strolled toward the 
two cousins at the moment, and as ho did so she rested her 
wilier e 3 "es on him. "Oh no ; she has not adopted me. I’m 
not a eaiidiflate for afloption.” 

“I beg a lliousand parilons,” Ralph nuirmureil. “1 meant 
—I meant—” He hardly knew what lie meant. 

“You meant slu* has taken me up. Yes ; sho likes to take 
people up. She has been vei\v kind to me ; but,” sho added 
with a certain visible eagerness of desire to be explicit, “I’m 
v<*ry fond of my liberty.” 

. “Are 3 'ou talking about Mrs. Touchett T’ tho old man called 
out from his chair. “Come here, my dear, and tell me about 
her. I’m alw'ays thankful for information,” 

The girl hesitated again, smiling. “She’s really very be¬ 
nevolent,” sJie answered ; after which she went over to her 
uncle, w iioso mirth was excited by her words. 

Lord Warburton was left staniling with Ralph Touchett, 
to whom in a moment he said ; “You w ished a while ago to 
see my i<lca of an interesting woman. There it is !” 
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Chapter 3 


Mus. TOUCHETT was Certainly a person of many oddities, of 
which her behaviour on returning to her husband’s houne 
after many months was a noticeable specimen. She had her 
own way of doing all that she did, and this is the simplest 
description of a character which, although by no means with¬ 
out liberal motion.^*, rarely succeeded in giving an impression 
of suavity. Mrs. Toui'hett might do a great deal of good, bwt* 
she never pleased. This way of h(*r own, of which she wa^ 
so fond, was not intrinsically ofTeiisive— it was just unmistak- 
nbly distinguished from the way.s of others. The edges of her 
conduct were so very clear-cut that for susceptible persoiis it 
sometimes had a knifc-like effect. That hard fineiies.s came 
out in her deportmcilt during the first hours of her return 
from America, under circumstances in which it might have 
seemed that her first act would have been to exchange greet¬ 
ings with her husband and son. Mrs. Touchett. for reasons 
which .she deemed excellent, always retired on such occasions 
into impenetrable seclusion, postponing the more sentimental 
ceremony until she had repaired the disorder of dres.s wdth a 
completeness which had the less reason to be of high impor¬ 
tance as neither beauty nor vanity were concerned in it. She 
was a plain-faced old woman, without graces and w ithout any 
great elegance, but with an extreme respect for her own 
motives. She was usually prepared to explain these—when 
the explanation was asked as a favour ; and in such a case 
they proved totally different from those that liad been attri- 
butecl to her. She w'as virtually separated from her 
luisband, but she appeared to jKTceive nothing irregular in 
the situation. It had become clear, at an early stage of their 
community, that they should never desire the same thing at 
the same moment, and thi.s appearance had prompted her to 
rescue disagreement from the vulgar realm of accident. She 
did W'liat she oould to erect it into a law—a much more edify¬ 
ing aspect of it—by going to live in Florence, w'here she bought 
a house and established herself; and by leaving her husband 
to take care of the English branch of his bank. This, arrange¬ 
ment greatly pleased her ; it w^as eo felicitously definite. It 
struck her husband in the same light, iii a foggy square in 



London, whcro it was at times the most definite fact he dis¬ 
cerned ; but lie ^4 0 uld have preferred that such unnatural 
things should have a greater vagueness. To agree to disagree 
had cost him an elfort; he was ready to agree to almost any¬ 
thing but that, and saw no reason w ]iy either assent or dissent 
should be so terribly consistent. Mrs. Touchett indulged in 
no regrets nor speculations, and usually came once a year to 
spend a month with her husband, a period during which she 
apparently took pains to convince him that she had adopted 
tlie riglit systeju. She was not fond of the Bnglish style of 
life, and had tlirec or four reasons for it to which she currently 
alluded ; they bore upon minor points of that ancient order, 
but for Airs, 'rouchett they amply justified non-residence. She 
detested bread-sauce, whieli, as she said, looked like a poul¬ 
tice and tasted like soa)} ; she objected to the consumption of 
beer by her maid-servants ; and she affirmed that the British 
laundress (Airs. Touchett was very particular about the ap- 
ix‘arauce of her linen) was not a mistress of her art. At fixed 
intervals she jiaid a visit to her own country ; but this last 
had been longer than any of its predecessors. 

She had taken up her niece—^there was little doubt of that. 
One Met afternoon, some four months earlier than the oc¬ 
currence lately narrated, this young lady had been seated 
alone with a book. To say she was so occupied is to say that 
her solitude did not jiress upon her ; for her love of know- 
lexlgc* hail a fertilizing quality and her imagination was strong. 
There w'as at this time, however, a want of fresh taste in her 
situation which the arrival of an unexpected visitor did much 
to correct. The visitor had not been announced ; the girl heard 
her at last walking about the adjoining room. It was in an 
old house at Albany, a large, square, double house, with a 
notice of sa/e in the windows of one of the lower apartments. 
There were two entrances, one of which had long been aut 
of use but had never been removed. They were exactly alike 
—large white doors, with an arched frame and wide Side¬ 
lights, perched upon Ijttle ‘‘stoops” of red stone, which de¬ 
scended sidewise to the brick pavement of the street. The 
two houses together formed a single dwelling, the party-widi 
having l^en removed hnd the rooms placed in comitiuiiioa<> 
tion. These rooms, above-stairs^ were extremely numerous, 
and were painted all over exactly alike, in a yellowish whUO 



which had grown sallow with time. On the third door there 
was a sort of arch<Hi passage, connecting the two sides of 
tho hotise, which Tsabel and her sisters used in their child¬ 
hood U} call tho tunnel and which, though it was short and 
well-lighted, always seemed to the girl to bo strange and lonely, 
especially on winter afternoons. Sh(' had been in the house, 
at different periods, as a child ; in those days her grandmother 
lived there. Then there had been an absence of ten years, 
followed by a return to Albany before her father’s death. Her 
grandmother, old Mrs. Archer, had exercised, chiedy within 
the limits of the family, a large hospitality in the early perio‘d, 
and the little girls often sjieut weeks under her roof—weeks 
of which Isabel had the happiest memory. Tlie manner of 
life was different from that of her own home—larger, more 
plentiful, practically more festal: the discipline of tlie nursery 
was delightfully vague and the ojiportunity td* lislcning to the 
conversation of one’s elders (which with Isabel was a highly- 
valued pleasure) almost unbounded. There was a constant 
coming and going ; grandmother's sons and daughters and 
their children appeared to be in the enjoyment of standing 
inyitatioiis to arrive and remain, so that the house offered to a 
ceirtain extent the appearance of a bustling jirovincial inn 
kept by a gentle old landlady who sighed a great deal and 
never presented a bill. Isabel of course knew nothing about 
bills ; but evmi as a child she thought her grandmother’s home 
romantic. There was a covered bt*hind it, furnislied 

with a swing which was a source of tremulous interest ; and 
beyond this was a long garden, sloping down to the stable 
and containing peach-trees of baredy credible familiarity. Isabel 
had stayed wdth lier grandmother at v^irious seasons, but 
somehow all her visits had a flavour of peaches. On the other 
side, across the street, was an old house that was called 
tho Dutch House-r-a peculiar structure dating from the ear¬ 
liest colonial time, composted of bricks that had been painted 
yellow, cromied with a gable that was point<*d out to stran¬ 
gers, defended by a rickc'ty wooden paling and standing side- 
wlib to tho street. It was occupied by a primary school for 
chUdren of both sexos« kept or rather let go, by a demrni- 
sti^lve Ifidy of whom Isabel’s chief recollection was that 
'hMr was faatenod with strange bedroomy combs' at the 
•i^nles and.that .sbo .^as tho widow of spmo one of con* 



sequence. The little girl had been offered the opportunity 
of laying a foundation of knowledge in this establishment ; 
but having sptmt n single day in it, she had protested against 
its laws and had been allowed to stay at home, where, in 
tJio September days, when tho v indows of tiie Dutch House 
were open, she used to hear the hum of childish voices re- 
j>eating the multiplication-table—an incident in which the 
elation of liberty and the pain of exclusion were indistin- 
gnisjiabl,^ mingled. The ionndutlon of her knowledge was really 
laid in the i(llejK‘S‘< of her grandraotin‘I’s house, w’here, as 
most of the other inmates were not reading people, she had 
uncontrolled use of a library full of books wdth frontispieces, 
which sJie used to climb upon a chair to takedown. When 
sli© had found one to her taste—she was guided in the selec¬ 
tion chiefly by the frontispiece—^she carried it into a my’steri- 
oii-* ax>artment which lay beyond the librarj'^ and wliich wras 
called, traditionally, no one knew why, the olHce. Whose of¬ 
fice it had been and at w'hat period it had flourished, she never 
learncil ; it was enougli for her that it contained an echo and 
a ]i]easniit musty smell and that it was a chamber of disgrace 
for old pieces of furniture* whose infirmities were not always 
ax>parcnt (so that the disgrace* seemed unmerited and rendercel 
them victims of injustice) and with wdiieh, in the manner of 
e'liildren, slie had established relations almost human, certainly 
dramatic. T’here w'as an ohi hair-cloth sofa in e'speeial, to 
which she hael eonfideil a hniielred chiklish sorrows. The plact» 
enu*d much of its mysterious melancholy te» the fact that 
it w as properly entered from the second door of the house, 
tlic door that had been eonelemncd, anel that it was secured 
by bolts which a particularly slender little girl found it im- 
po««siblc to slide. IShe knew tln^ this silent, motionless portal 
o]M*ned into the street ; if the sinelights had not been filled with 
green paper .she might have looked out upon the little brown 
stoop and the well-worn brick ])avement. But she had no wish 
to look out, for this would have interfered with her theory 
that tJiere was a strange, unseen place on the other side—a 
]>Iace which became to the child’s imagination, according to 
its different moods, a region of deliglit or of terror. 

It was in the “office” still that Isabel w'as sitting on that 
melancholy afternoon of early spring which I have just men¬ 
tioned. At this time she might have had the whole house 
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to choose from, and the room she had selected was the most 
depressed of its scenes. 8he had never opened the bolted 
door nor removed the green paper (renewed by other hands) 
from its sidelights ; she had never assured herself that the 
vulgar street lay beyond. A crude, cold rain fell heavily ; the 
spring-time was indeed an apyieal—and it seemed a cynical, 
insincere appeal—to patience, Isabel, however, gave as little 
heed as possible to cosmic treacheries ; she kept her eyes 
on her book and tried to fix her raiml. It had lately occur¬ 
red to her that her mind was a good deal of a vagabond, 
and she had spent much ingenuity in training it to a military 
step and teaching it to advance, to halt, to retreat, to per¬ 
form even more complicated maiiot‘uvres, at the word of 
command. Just now she had givcni it inarching orders and 
it had been trudging over the sandy jilains of a history of 
German Thought. Suddenly she became aware of a step very 
difierent from her own intellectual pace, she listened a little 
and perceived that some one was moving in the library, which 
communicated with the office. It struck her first as the step 
of a person from whom she was looking for a visit, tlieii almost 
immediately announced itself as the tread of a woman and 
a stranger—^her jmssible visitor being neither. It had an 
inquisitive, oxi)erimental quality which suggested that it would 
not stop short of the threshold of the office ; and in fact the 
doorway of this apartment was ]ires‘'ntly occupied by a lady 
who paused there and looked very hard at our heroine. She 
was a plain, eldcTly woman dressed in a c<jmprchensive water¬ 
proof mantle ; she had a face with a good deal of iMther 
violent point. 

“Oh,” she began, “is that where you usually sit ?” She 
looked about at the Jicterogoneous chairs and tables. 

“Not when I have visitors,” ‘-aid Isabel, getting up to 
receive the intruder. 

She directed their course back to the library while the 
visitor continued to look about her. “You seem to have plenty 
of other rooms ; they’re in rather better condition. But every¬ 
thing’s immensely worn.” 

“Have you come to look at the house ?” Isabel asked. “The 
servant will show it to you.’* 
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“Send her away ; I don’t want to buy it. She has proba¬ 
bly gone to look for you and is wandering about upstairs ; 
slie didn't Hoom at all intelligent. You had better tell her 
it's no matter.” And then, since the girl stood there hesitat¬ 
ing and wondering, this unexpected critic said to her ab¬ 
ruptly : “1 suppose you're one of the daiightcr.s i'* 

I.sabel thought .she had very strange manners. “It ilepends 
ii|)on wliosc daughters you mean.” 

“The late Mr. Archer's—an«l ray poor sister’s.'’ 

“Ah,” said l.salM‘1 .slowly, “you must be our crazy Aunt 
Lydia 1” 

“Js that what your father told you to call me ? I’m your 
Aunt Lydia, but I'm not at all crazy : 1 Jiavcn’t a delusion ! 
And which of tlie daughters are j'ou i** 

“I’m the youngest of the three, and my name’s Isabel.” 

“Yes ; the others are I.(ilian and Edith. And are you the 
pro(tio.st ?'* 

“I haven't the least idea,” said the girl. 

“I think you must be.” And in this way the aunt and 
niece made liieiids. The aunt had quarndled years before with 
her brother-in-law, after the death of her sister, taking him 
to task for the manner in which he brought up hi.s three girls. 
Being a liigh-tempered man he had requested her to mind her 
own busintsss, and she had t.iken him at hi.s word. For many 
years she lu'ld no communication with him and after ids death 
had addressed not a word to his daughtt*r, w ho Jiad been bred 
in that di,sres poet fill view of her wliieh we have just .seen Isa¬ 
bel betra 3 \ Mr.s. ToucJiett’s b(*liavioiir v\as, as usual, perfectly 
deliberate. *Slie intemlcil to go to America to look after her 
investments (Avitli which her husband, in .sjjite of his great 
linaiicial position, had nothing to do) and would lake advantage 
of tJii.s ojiportunity to ciicpiirc into the condition of lior nieco.s. 
There was no neeil of w ritiiig, for .she .should attach no im- 
portanee to any account of them she should elicit by letter ; 
she believed, always, in seeing for one’s self. Isabel found, hosv- 
ever, that she knew' a good deal about them, and know about 
the marriage of the two elder girls ; knew that their iioor father 
had left very little money, but that the house in Albany, 
which had pas,sed into his hands, was to be sold for their boue- 
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fit; knew, finally, that Edinund ]^iullov\. Lilian’s husband, had 
taken upon himself to attend to this matter, in consideration 
of wJiich the young couple*, who had eoinc* to Albany during 
Mr. Archer’s illness, were remaining there for the present and, 
as well as Isabel herself, occupying the old place. 

“How' much money do you expect for it ?” Mrs. Touchett 
asked of her companion, who had brought her to sit in the 
front jiarlour, which she had inspected witliout enthiisiasni. 

*•£ haven’t the least idea.” said the girl. 

“That’s the second time yon have said that to Tne,” lier 
aunt rejoined. “And yet you iloii’t look at all stupid.” 

“I’m not stupid ; but 1 don't know anything about mon(‘y.” 

“Yes, tliat's the way you were brought up —a.s if you were 
to iuheril a million. What have you in point of fact inher¬ 
ited ?’• 

“I really can't tell you You must ask Edmund and Lilian ; 

thcv'll be baek in half an hour.” 

■ 

“In Florence we should call it a very bad house,” said Mr^. 
Touchett ; “but here, 1 dare say. it will bring a high price. 
It ought to make a considcTable sum fiir eacli of yon. Fu 
addition to that you must have sometluiig else ; it’s must 
extraordinary your not ktiowuig. TJic position’s of value, 
and they'll probably pull it down and make fi row of shops. I 
wonder you don't do that yourhelf ; you might Jet the shops to 
great advantage. ” 

Isabel stared ; tin* idea of letting shojis was new' to her. “I 
hope they won’t pull it dowm,” slu* saitl ; “I’m extremely loud 
of it.” 

'T don't see w'hat makes you final of it ; >our father died 
here.” 

“Yes ; but I don’t dislike it for that,” the girl rather strangt*- 
ly returned. “1 like plaees in which things have !iaf>pened— 
even if they're* sad things. A great many people have died 
here ; tlie place has been full of life.” 

“Is that wliat you call being full of life ?” 

“1 mean full of experience —of people’s feelings and sor¬ 
row's. And not of their sorrows only, for I've been very happy 
here as a child.” 
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“Vou should go to Florence if you like houses in which 
things have happened—esj)eoially deaths. I live in an old 
palace in which three peopk* have been murdered ; three that 
uerc known and 1 don’t know how many more besides.” 

“In an old palace ?” Isabel repeated. 

“Ves, my dear ; a ver}’different affair from this. This is 
very bourgeoi.s.” 

Isabel felt some emotion, for she harl always tbrnight high¬ 
ly of her grandmother’s house. But the emotion was of a 
kind which led her to say : “I slumid like very nnieh to go 
to F)tu‘('iice.” 

“Weil, if yam'll be very good, and do everything I tell you 
ril take vou there, ' Mrs. Touchett declared. 

Oiir young womtin's (‘motion deepened ; she flusheil a little 
and smiled at her aunt in silence. “Do everything you tell 
me { ] don’t think 1 can promise that.” 

“No, yon don‘t look like a person of that sort. You're 
fond of your own way ; but it's not fiu* me to blame you.” 

“Anri yet, to go to Florence,” the girl e.xelaimed in a mo¬ 
ment, “I’d promise almost anything !’* 

Frimnnd and Jalian were slow to rtdiirii, and Mrs. Touchett 
had an hour's uninterrupted talk w ith her niece, who found 
her a strange and interc'sling iignre : a figure essentially— 
almost the first .she had ever met. She %vas as eccentric as 
Isabel had alwa\s sup])osed ; and hitherto, whenever the girl 
had heard peo[)le described as (*ccentric, slu* liad thought 
of them as offensive or alarming. The term had always 
snggestc'd tr) lier something grotesque anrl t‘ven sinister. But 
her aunt made it a matter of high but easy irony, or comedy, 
and led her to ask Jierscdf if the common tone, which was 
all sh<‘ harl known, had ever been as interesting. No one 
certainly had on any occasion so held her as this little thin- 
lipped, l)righl-eycd, foreign-looking woman, who retrieved an 
insignificant ap 2 )earanee by a rlistinguished manner and, sit¬ 
ting there in a well-worn waterproof, talked with striking 
familiarity of the courts of Europe. Tliere was nothing flighty 
about Mrs. Touchett, but she recognised no social suiwriors, 
and, judging the great ones of the earth in a way that spoko 
of this, enjo^-ed the consciousness of making an impression 
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on a candid and Husct^ptible mind. It^abel at first had an¬ 
swered a good many questions, and it w as from her answers 
apparently that Mrs. Touchott derived a high opinion of her 
intoliigouce. But after this she had asked a good many, and 
Jier aunt’s answers, whatever turn tliey took, struck her as 
food for deep reflexion. Mrs. Touchett waited for the return 
of her other niece as long as slie thought reasonable, but as 
at six o’clock Mrs. liudlow had not come in she ]»ropared to 
take her departure. 

“Your sister must be a great gossip. Is she accustomed 
to staying out so many hours !" 

“You’ve been out almost as long as .she,’ ’ T.sabel replied ; 
“she can have left the house but a short time before you 
came in.” 

Mrs. Touchett looked at the girl without resentment ; she 
appean»d to enjoy a b<dd retort a)id to be disimsed to bo 
gracious. “Perhaps she hasn’t had so good an excuse as 1. Tell 
her at any rate that she mn^t come and see me this evening 
at the horri<l hotel. She may bring her liusbaml if she likes, 
but she iicodii't bring you. I shall see plenty of you later.” 


Chapter 4 

Mbs. ludLiOw was the elde.st of the three sisters, and was 
usually thought the most seuMble ; the classification being in 
general that Lilian was the practh’id one, Edith the beauty 
and Isabel the “intellectual” superior. Mrs. Keyes, the 
second of the grouj>, was Lh(‘ w ife of an officer of the United 
States Engineers, and as our history is not further eonceniefl 
with her it will suffice that she w'as indeed very pretty and 
that she forme<i the ornament of those various military sta¬ 
tions, chiefly in the unfashionable West, to which, to her 
deep chagrin, her husband was successively relegated. Lilian 
had married a New York lawyer, a young mau with a loud 
voice and an enthusiasm for his profession; the match was 
not brilliant, any more than Edith’s, but Lilian had occa¬ 
sionally been spoken of as a young womaj^ who might be 
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thankful to marry at all—she was so much plainer than her 
sisters. She was, however, very hapi)y, and now, as the mother 
of t^Ao peremptory little boys and the mistress of a wedge 
of brown stone violently driven into Fifty-third Street, seemed 
to exult in her e<indition as in a bold escape. She w'as short 
and solid, and her claim to figure was fiuestioned, but she 
was eoiice<led presence, though not majesty ; she liad more¬ 
over, as peojde said, improved sin(‘e her mairiage, and the 
two things in life of which she was most distinctly conscious 
were her husband's force in argument and her sister Isabel's 
originality. “I've never kept up with Isabel—it would have 
taken all my time,” she had often remarked; in spile of which, 
however, slie licld her rather wistfully in sight; w^atching her 
as a motherly spanied might w'atch a free greyhound. “I want 
to see her safely married—that's what I want to see,” she 
frequently noted to her husband. 

“Well, J must say 1 should have no particular desire to 
marry her," Edmund Ludlow was accustomed to answer in 
an extremely audible tone. 

“I know you say tliat for argument; you always take the 
opposite ground. I don't see what 3 ^ou've against her except 
that she’s so original.” 

“Well, T don’t like originals ; I like translations," Mr. Lud¬ 
low had more tiian once replied. “Isahcrs written in a foreign 
tongue. I can't maki‘ h(‘r out. 8hc ought to marry an Armenian 
or a PortugiK'se.” 

“TJiai’s just wJiat l‘m afraid she'll <lo !*' cried Lilian, W'ho 
thought Isabel capable (d anything. 

She li8tc*nc<l with great interest to the girl’s acuount of 
Mr.s. Touchett's appearance and in the evening prepared to 
comply with their aunt’s comiuanrls. Of what Isabel then 
said no report has remaiiu'd, hut her sister's w'ords had doubt¬ 
less prompted a worrl spoken to her husband as the two 
were making ready for their visit. “1 do hojK' immensely 
she'll do soinctliiug handsome fur Isabel ; she has evidently 
taken a great fancy to Jicr." 

“What is it you wish her to do ?" Edmund Ludlow asked. 
“Make her a big present ?" 

'^‘No indeed; nothing of the sort. But take an interest in 
her—sympathise with her. She’s evidently just the sort of 
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person to appreciate her. She has liverl so much in foreign 
society ; she told Isabel all about it. You know you’ve always 
thought Isabel rather foreign.” 

‘*You M’ant her to give her a little foreign s;^mpathy, eh ? 
Don’t 3 ’ou think she gets enough at home 

‘"Well, she ought to go abroad/’ said Mrs. Ludlow. “She's 
just the person to go abroad. *' 

“And you nant the old lady to take h(T, is that it ?” 

“Slic has offered to take her—^she's d>iug to have Isabel 
go. But ^^Iiat [ want her to do when she gets her there is to 
give her all the advantages. Tin sure all we've got to do,”said 
Mr**- Ludlow, “is to give her a chance.” 

“A chance for what V' 

“A chance to develoj). ” 

“Oh Moses !” Edmund Ludlow exclaimed. “I hope she isn't 
going to develoj) anj' more !'* 

“If I were not sure you only said that hir argument I 
should teel very badly,” his wife replied. “But \ou know you 
love her.” 

“2>o you know I love you ?" the young man said jocosel3^ 
to Isabel a little later, while he brushed his hat. 

“I'm sure I don’t care whether you do or not!” exclaimed 
tile girl ; whose voice and smile, however, were less haughty 
than her w ords. 

“Oil, she ft els so grand since Mrs. Touthett's visit,” said 
her sister. 

But Isabel challenged this as.sertion w ith a good deal of 
seriousness. “You must not say that. Lil^'. 1 don't feel grand 
at all.” 

“I’m sure there’s no harm,” said the conciliatory Lily, 

“Ah, but there’s nothing in Mrs. Toiichett’s visit to make 
one feel grand.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Ludlow, “she's grander than ewr !” 

“Whenever I feel grand,” said the girl, “it w'ill be for a 
better reason.” 

Whether she felt grand or no, she at any rate felt different, 
felt as if something had ha 2 »pencd to here. Left to herself 
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for the evening she 8at a while undei^ the lamp, her hands 
«‘mpty, her usual avocations unheeded. Then she rose and 
moved about the room, and from one room to another, pre¬ 
ferring the places vhere the vague lainjilight expirwl. She 
was restless and even agitated ; at moments she trembled a 
little. The importance of what had happened was out of iiro- 
portion to its appearaiic'o ; there had really been a change in 
her life. What it would bring with it was as yet extremely 
indefijiite ; but Isabel was in a situation that gave a value 
to any cliangt*. 8he liad a desire to leave the past behind 
her and, as slio said to herself, to begin afresli. This desire 
indeed was not a birth of the present occasion ; it was as 
familiar as the soiiiut of the rain ui)on the wiiidoAv and it 
had led to her beginning afresh a great many times. She 
closed her eyes as she sat in one of the dusky corners of 
the quiet parlour ; but it was not with a desire for dozing for¬ 
getfulness. It was on the eontrary because she felt too wide- 
eyed and wished to check the sense of seeing too many things 
at once. Her imagijiation was by habit ridiculously active ; 
when the door was not open, it jumped out of the wintlow. 
8he was not acc ustomed indeed to keep it behind bolts ; and 
at imjiortaut moments, when she would have been tliankful 
to make use of her judgement alone, she paid tlie penalty of 
having given uiidiic eiic'oiiragcment to the faculty of seeing 
without judging. At present, with her sense that the note qf 
change had been struck, came gradually a host of images of 
the things she was leaving behind her. The years at hours of 
her life came b<ick to Jut, and for a long time, in a stillness 
broken only by the ticking of the big bronze clock, she passed 
them in review. It lead been a very happy life and she had 
been a very fortunate i)ersoii—^this was the truth that seemed 
to emerge most vividly, 8he had had the best of everything, 
and in a world in whicli the eircumstanccs of so many people 
made them unenviable^ it was an advantage never to have 
known anything particularly unpleasant. It apjKjared to 
Isabel that the unpleasant had been even too absent from her 
'knowlodge. fqr she, had. gathered from Iut acquaintance with 
litoratuce that it was often a spurce of interi'st and even of 
inatruetion. Hen farther had kept it from her—dier hand- 
nmohrloved father, who. always had such'an aversion 
tojit*. It ^99 a,.great,feUjDity tp,jhflfvp,be^ hiadaugbter ; 



rose even to pride in her parentage. Since his death she had 
seemed to sec him as turning his braver side to his childrc^n 
and as not having managed to ignore the ugly quite so much 
in praetice as in aspiration. But this only made her tender¬ 
ness for him greater ; it was scarcely even painful to have to 
suppose him too generous, too good-uatured. too indifferent to 
sordid considerations Many persons had held that he carried 
this indifference too far, esi>ecially the large number of tho.se 
to whom ho owctl money. Of tlieir opinions Isabel was never 
very definitely informed ; but it may interest the reader to 
know that, while they had recognis^ in the late Mr. Archer 
a remarkably handsome head and a very taking maimer (in¬ 
deed. as one of them had said, he was always taking some¬ 
thing), they had declared that he was making a very poor 
use of his life. Ho had squandc'rod a substantial fortune, he 
hatl been deplorably convivial, lie was known to have gambled 
freely. A few very harsh critics went f»® far as to say tliat 
he had not even brought up his tlaughters. They had had no 
regular education and no permanent home ; they had been at 
once spoiled and neglected ; they had Jived with nursemaids 
and governesses (usually very bad ones) or had been sent to 
superficial schools, kept by the French, from \ihieli, at the 
end of a month, they had been removed in tears. This view 
of the matter would have excited Isabel's indignation^ for tc» 
her own sense her opportunitie s bad been large. Even when 
her father had left his daughters for three months at Neuf- 
chatel with a French bonne who bad eloped with a Russian 
nobleman staying at the same hotel>-^ven in this irregular 
situation (an incident of the girl's eleventh year) she had been 
neither frightened nor ashamed, but had thought it a roman¬ 
tic episode in a liberal education. Her father had a large way 
of looking at life, of which his restlessness and even his oc¬ 
casional incoherency of coiKluct had been only a proof. He 
wished his <laughtcrs, even as children, to see as much of the 
world as possible ; and it was for this purpose that, before 
Isabel was fourteen, he had transported them three times 
Scross the Atlantic, giving them on each occasion, ho^ve^, 
but a few months' view 'of the subject proposed ; a course 
whieli had whetted our heroixk^'s ■curiosity without enabling 
her to satisfy it. l^be ought to have been a partisan egf 
{fkther, for she was the member of Ms trio who most -''made 



up" to him for the (li»agreoablo>« he didn’t mention. In hi.«t last 
days hi.s general willingness to take leave of a world in which 
the (lifiicuity of doing as one liked ap{K^ared to increase as one 
grew older had been sensibly modified by the pain of separa¬ 
tion from his clever, his superior, his remarkable girl. Later, 
when the jounievh to Europe ceased, he still hatl shown his 
children all sorts of indulgence, and if he had been troubled 
about money-matters nothing ever disturbed their irrefleotive 
consciousness of many possessions. Isabel, though she danced 
very well, had not the recollection of having been in New 
York a successful member of the ehoregraphic circle ; her sister 
Edith was, as every t>iic said, so very much more fetching. 
Edith was so striking an example of success that Isabel could 
have no illusiuii-, as to what constituted this advantage, or as 
to the limits of her own power to frisk and jump and shriek— 
above all with lightness of effect. Nineteen pereons out of 
twenty (including the younger sister herself) pronounced Edith 
inlinitely tlie prettier of the two ; but the t wentieth, besides 
levcrsing tliis judgement, had the entertainment of thinking 
all the others aesthetic vulgarians. Isabel Jiad in the depths 
of her nature an even more unquenchable desire to please 
tJian Edith ; but the depths of this 3 Wing lady’s nature were a 
very out-of-the-way place, between uhich and the surface 
communication wa.s interrupted a dozen capricious forces. 
She saw the young men who came in large numbers to see 
her sister ; but as a general thing they were afraid of her they 
had a belief that some special preparation was required for 
talking with her. Her reputation of reading a great deal hung 
about her like the cloudy envelope of a goddess in an epic ; it 
was supposed to engender difficult questions and to keep the 
conversation at a low tt^mperature. The poor girl liked to be 
thouglit clever, but she hated to be thought bookish ; she used 
to read in si'cret and, though her memory was excellent, to 
abstain from showy refercnec. She had a great desire for 
knowledge^ but slie reajly preferred almc^t any source of in¬ 
formation to the printed page ; she had an immense curiosity 
about li^e and was constantly staring and wondering. She . 
carriod within herself a great fund of life, and her deepest 
enjoyment was to feel the continuity l^ween the movements 
of her own soul and the agitations of the world. For this reason 
she was fond of seeing great crowds and largo atretohes of 
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country, of reading about revolutions and wars, of looking at 
historical pictures—a class of efforts as to which sho had often 
committed the conscious solecism of forgiving them much bad 
painting for the sake of the subject. Wink* the Civil War 
went on she was still a very young giH ; but she i)asse<l months 
of this long jK'riod in a state of almost passionate excitement, 
in which she felt herself at times (to her (‘xtreme confusion) 
stirred almost iiidiscriminately by the valour of eith(*r army. 
Of course tlie cireuraspection of suspieious swains Jiad never 
gone the length of making her a social proscript ; for the num¬ 
ber of those whose hearts, as they ai)|>roached her, beat only 
just fast enough to remiiifi tlx'm tlu^y had heads as well, had 
kept her unacquainted with the supreme disciplines of her ^ex 
aiKl ago. She had had everything a girl could have: kindness, 
admiration, bonbons, bouquets, the siniM* of exclusion from 
none of the privileges of the world she lived in, abundant 
opportunity for dancing, plenty of new dresses, the London 
Spectator^ the latest imblications, the music of (hmiiod, the 
poetry of Brow'iiing, the jirose of Ghsirge Eliot. 

These things now, as memory jilayed over tliem, resolved 
themselves into a multitude of scenes and figures. Forgot¬ 
ten things came back to her ; many others, which she had 
lately thought of great moment, rhopped out of sighL 'fho 
result w'as kaleidoscopic, but the movement of the instru¬ 
ment was checked at last by the servant's coming in with 
the name of a gentleman. The ininu* of the gentleman was 
Caspar Goodwood ; he was a straight young man from Bos¬ 
ton, who had known Miss Archer for the last tw'elve-month 
and who, thinking her the most beautiful young woman of 
her time, had pronounced the time, according to the rule 
1 have hinted at, a foolish ]»eriod of history. He sometimes 
wrote to her and had within a week or two written from 
New York. Sho had thought it very possible he would com® 
in—had indeed all the rainy day been vaguely expecting him. 
Now that she learned he was there, nevertheless, sho felt 
no eagerness to receive him. He was the finest youqg man 
she had" ever seen, was indeed quite a splendid young man ; 
he inspired her with a sentiment of high, of rare, respect. 
She^^4^ never i felt equally moved to it by any other person. 

supposed 'by the world in general t^^ish .to marry 
her, hut this of*«uurse was betw*een dhemSel^H. It' at 'leaw 



may be affirmed that lie had travelled from New York to 
Albany expressly to soo her ; having learned in the former 
city, where he was spending a few days and whore he had 
hoped to find her. that ahe was still at the State capital. 
Isabel delayed for some minutes to go to him ; she moved 
about the room with a new sense of complications. But at last 
she presented herself and found him standing near the lamp. 
He was tall, strong and somewhat stiff ; he was also lean and 
brown. He was not romantically, he was much rather obscu< 
rely, liamlsomc; but his physiognomy hatl an air of requesting 
your attention, which it rewarded according to the charm you 
found in blue eyes of remarkable fixedness, the eyes of a 
comj)lexion other than his own. and a jaw of the somewhat 
nngidar mould w'hicli is sujiposed to bespeak resolution. Isabel 
said to herself that it bespoke resolution to*night; in spite 
of whicli, in half an hour, Caspar Goodwood, who had anivod 
hopeful as well as rt^solute, took Ids uay back to his lodging 
with the feeling (»f a man defeated. Ife was not, it may be 
added, a man w'eakly to aceept defeat. 


Chapter 5 

Ralph touchbtt was a philosopher, but nevertheless he 
knocked at his mother’s d<»or (at a quarter to seven) with a 
good deal of eagerness. Kven philosophers have their prefer¬ 
ences. and it must be admitted that of his progenitors his father 
ministered most to his sense of the sw'eetncss of filial depend¬ 
ence, His father, as he had often said to himself, was 
the more motherly ; his mother, on the other hand, was pater¬ 
nal, and even, according to the slang of the day, guber¬ 
natorial. She was nevertheless very fond of her only child 
and had always insisted on his spending three months of the 
year with her. Ralph rendered perfect justice to her affec¬ 
tion and knew that in her thoughts and her thoroughly arran¬ 
ged and servanted life his turn always came after the other 
nearest subjt'cts of her solicitude, the various punctualities of 
performance of the workers of her will. He found her comp¬ 
letely dressed for dinner, but she embraced her boy with her 
gloved hands and made him sit on the sofa beside her. She 



enquired scrupulously about her husband’s health and about 
the young man’s own, and receiving no very brilliant account of 
eitlier, remarked that she was more than ever convinced of 
her wisdom in not exposing herself to the English climate. In 
this case she also might have given way. Italph smiled at 
the idea of liis mother’s giving way, but maile no point of 
remiiiiling her that his owm infirmity was not the result of the 
English elimate, from which he absented himself lor a consi¬ 
derable part of each year. 

He had been a very small boy when his fatfuT, Daniel 
Tracy Touchett, a native of Rutland, in the State of Vermont, 
came to England as subordinate partner in a banking-house 
where some ten years later he gained preponderant control. 
Daniel Touchett saw before him a life-long residence in his 
adopted country, of which, from the first, he took a simjde. 
Bane and accommodating view. But, as he said to himself, he had 
no intention of disamcricanising, nor had he a desire to teach 
his only son any such subtle art. It had been for himself so 
very soluble a problem to live in England assimilated yet nn- 
converted that it seemed to him equally simple his lawful heir 
should after his death carry on the grey old bank in the 
white American light. Ho was at jiains to intensify this light, 
however, by sending the boy home for his education. Ralph 
spent several terms at an American school an<i took a degree 
at an American university, after which, as he struck his father 
Qu his return as even redundantly native, ho W'as placed for 
some three years in residence at Oxford. Oxford swallowed uj) 
Harvard, and Ralph became at last English enough, llis out¬ 
ward conformity to the manners that surrounded him w^as 
nqne the less the mask of a mind that greatly enjoyed its inde- 
pondenoe, on which nothing long imposed itself, and which, 
naturally inclined to adventure and irony, indulged in a bound¬ 
less liberty of aiiprcciation. He began with being a young 
man of promise ; at Oxford he distinguished himself, to his 
fathei‘'s ineffable satisfaction, and the people about him said 
it was a thousand pities so clever a fellow should be shut 
out from a career. He might have had a career by. returning 
to his own country (though this point is shrouded in un¬ 
certainty) and even if Mr. Touchett had been willing to part 
with him (which was not the case) it would have gone hard 
with him to put a watery w'aste permanently between him- 



Helf and the old man whom he regarded as his best friend. 
Ralph was not only fond of his father, he admired him—- 
lie ejijoyed the opjiortunity of observing him. Daniel Touch* 
ett, to his perception, was a man of genius, and though he 
himself had no aptitude for the banking mystery ho made 
a ])oint of learning enough of it to measure the great fi^re 
ills father liad playetl. It was not this, however, he mainly 
relished ; it Avas the fine ivory surface, polisht'd as by the 
English air, that llic old man had opposed to possibilities 
of penetration. Daniel Toucliett had been neither at Har¬ 
vard nor at Oxford, and it was his own fanlt if ho had placed 
in his son's hands the key to modern criticism. Ralph, whose 
head was full of ideas which liis father had never guessed, 
had a high ('steem for the latter's originality. Americans, 
rightly or wrongly, are ecnnmeiided for the ease with which they 
adapt tliemselve.s to foreign conditions ; but Mr. Touchett had 
made of tlie very limits of his pliancy half the ground of 
his general success. Ho Jiad retained in their fi*eshiie.sH most of 
his marks of primary pressure ; his tone, as his son alway.s 
noted with ideasuro, was that of the more luxuriant parts of 
Now England. At the end of his life he had become, on his 
own ground, as raelloiv as he ivas rich ; he combined consum¬ 
mate shrewdness ivith the di'Jiiiosition superficially to frater¬ 
nise, and his ‘^social position,” on which lie had never Avasted 
a care, had the firm perfection of an unthurabed fruit. It 
was perhaps his want of imagination and of AvhatiscaUed 
the historic consciou.sness ; but to many ol the impressions 
usually made by English life upon the cultivated stranger his 
sense Avas completely closed. There were certain tlifferenoes 
he had never perceived, certain habits he had never formed, 
certain obscurities li<j had never sounded. As regards thcbo 
latter, on the day he had sounded them his son Avoiild have 
thought les.s Avell of him. 

Ralph, on leaving Oxford, had spent a couple of years in 
travelling ; after Avhich he had found himself perched on a 
high stool in his father’s bank. The resiionsibility and honour 
of such positions is not, I believe, measured by the height 
of the stool, Avhieh depends upon other considerations : Ralph, 
indeed, who bad very long legs, Avas fond of standing, and 
even of walking about, at his work. To this exercise, how¬ 
ever, he was obliged to devote but a limited period, for at 
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the end of some eighteen months lie had become aware of 
his being seriously out of health. He had caught a violent 
cold, which fixi'd itself on his 1iing.H and thre^i them into 
dire confusion. He had to give up work and apply, to the 
letter, the sorry injunction to take can* of himself. At first 
he slighted the task ; it ai)peared to him it was not himself 
in the least he was taking care of, but an uninteresting and 
uninterested person with whom he liarl nothing in common. 
This person, however, imj)roved an acquaintance, and Ralph 
grew at last to have a certain grudging tcileranci*, even an 
undemonstrative resiieet. for him. Misfortune makes i<trange 
bedfeilow.s, and our young man, fi‘eliiig tliaf he luid .some¬ 
thing at stake in the matter— it usually struck him as his 
reputation for ordinary wit—devoted to his graceless charge 
an amount of attention of which note was thdy taken and 
wlitch had at least the effect of kee])ing tlie poor fellow alive. 
One of his lungs began to heal, the other iiroinised to follow 
its example, and he was assured he might oiitweather a di»zen 
winters if he would betake himself to those climates in which 
consumptives chiefly eimgregate. As he Jiad grown extremely 
fond of London, he euised the flatness of exile ; but at the 
same time that he cursed he coiiformeil, and gradually, when he 
found his sensitive organ grateful even for grim favours, he 
conferred them with a lighter hand. He wintered abroad, as 
the phrase ; basked in the sun, stojiped at home when the 
wind blew, went to bed when it rained, and onee or twice, 
when it had snowed overnight, almost never got up again. 

A secret hoard of iiKlitforeneo —like a thick cake a fond 
old nurse might have .slipp'd into his first school outfit— 
came to his aid and helpetl to reconcile him to sacrifice : 
since at the best he was too ill for aught but that arduou.s 
game. As he .said to himself, then* was really nothing he had 
wanted very much to do, so that he had at least not renouncetl 
the field of valour. At present, however, the fragrance of for¬ 
bidden fruit set'med occasionally to float past him and re¬ 
mind him that the finest of pleasures is the rush of action 
Living as he now lived was like reading a good book in a 
poor translation—a meagre entertainment for a young man 
who felt that he might liave been an excellent linguist. He 
had good winters ami poor w inters, and while the former 
lasted he was sometimes the sport of a vision of virtual re- 
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oovery. But this vision was (lispclled some throe years before 
the occurrence of the incidents with which this history opens : 
he had on tliat occasion remained later tJian usual in England 
and had been overtaken by bad weather before reaching 
Algiers. He arrived more dead than alive and lay there for 
several weeks between life aixl death. His convalescence 
was a miracle, but the first use* he made of it was to assure 
himself that such miracles happen but once. He said to him¬ 
self that his hour w'as in sight and that it behooved him to 
keep his eyes upon it, yet that it was also open to him to 
.>.peiu] the inicrviil as agreeably as might be consistent with 
such a preoccu])ation. With the prosiMJct of losing them the sim- 
j)le Use of his faculties became an exquisite pleasure ; it seemed 
io Jiiin the joy^ of contemplation had never been sounded. 
Ho was far from the timi5 when he liad found it hard that he 
.should be obliged to give u]> the idea of distinguishing him¬ 
self ; ill! idea none the less importunate for being vague and 
iiojK' the less delightful for having had to struggle in the 
.‘^ame breast wdlh bursts of inspiring sclf-eriticism. His friends 
at present judged him more cheerful, and attributed it to a 
theory, over which they shook their heads knowingly, that 
ho w'ould recover his liealth. His serenity w'as but the array 
of wild rtow^rs nieli(*fl in his ruin. 

It was very probably this sw e(‘t-tasting property of the 
observed thing itself that was mainly eoneeriied in Ralph's 
<piickly-stirred interest in the advent of a young lady who 
was evidently not insipid. IfhoAvas consideringly disposed, 
something told him, here was o<'cupatioii enough for a suc¬ 
cession of days. It may he added, in summary fashion, that 
the imagination of loving—as distinguished from that of being 
loved—^liad still a place? in his re<luctMl sketch. Ho had only 
forbidden himself the riot of cx])ression. However, he shouldn’t 
inspire Jiis cousin with a passion, nor would she be able, even 
should she try, to helji him tf) one. “And now tell me about 
the young lady," ho said to his mother. **What do you mean 
to do with her 

Mrs. Touchett w as prompt. *‘I mean to ask your father 
to invito her to stay three or four weeks at Gardencourt.’* 

“You needn’t stand on any such ceremony as that," said 
Ralph. “My father will ask her as a matter of course.*' 
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"I don't know about that. She's my niece ; she's not his." 

“({ood L<»rd, dear mother; what a sense of property? 
That’s all tlu* more reason for his asking her. But after that— 
1 mean after three months (for it’s absurd a«ikiiig the poor 
girl to remain but for three or four paltry weeks)—what do 
you mean to do uith her ?” 

"1 mean to take her to Pari'^. I moan to get her clotliino.’’ 

"Ah ytb, that's of course. But indepcndeiit]\ of that ?" 

"I shall invite her to sjieiid th<* uiifuirm \sitli me iu Flor¬ 
ence." 

don’t rise above detail, dear mother.’' said Balpli. 
t‘I should lil:e to Unow uliat 3^011 mean to do \»ith Iirr in a 
general wa^." 

‘•M\'dnt.N !” JVIrs,'I’onehett deeh«rod "I siijJimfe 3011 pity 
lj(*r ver^ ?mieli.’’ ^he added. 

‘‘No, r don’t think F pity dier, She doesn't strike me 
inviting eoni])assi(»n. T think I euv^ her. B<‘foie Iu Ing sur(% 
houever. give me a hint ot where 3'ou see ,voui* duty.” 

"In shoeing her four European count lie' —I shall Jiave 
her the ehoiec of tno ol tlu'm—aiul in giving h<'r the oppor¬ 
tunity' of perfecting hiTself in rreneh, uhieh sh(‘ already’’ 

knous \erv uell.” 

• 

Ralph frouned a lit lie. "Tliat sounds rather dry—e\(‘n 
allowing her the dioice oi two of the countric''.*’ 

"Jf it’s dry," said Jus mother uith a laugh. ‘‘V'ou can leave 
Isabel alone to uater it ! iSIk' i.». a>. good as a siiinnier rain, 
and day.' ‘ 

"Do you mean she’s a gifted being ?” 

‘"I don’t know uhetJier she's a gifted being, hiP she’s a 
clover girl—with a strung uill and a higii ft mper. »Slie has no 
idea of being bored.’’ 

"1 can imagine that," said Ralph ; and then he added ab¬ 
ruptly : "How do you two get on F’ 

"Do yon mean by that that I'm a bore '( £ don't tliink she 
finds me one. Some girls might, 1 know ; but Isabel’s too clever 
for ^;hat. I think I greatly amuse her. get on because I 
understand her : I know the sort of girl she is. jSJie's very 
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frank, and I’m very frank : ^vo know just what to expect of 
each other/' 

“Ah, dear mother,” Kalph excUiimod, “one alway‘< knows 
^\Jlat lo expect of you ! You've never surprised me but once, 
and that's to-day—in presenting me with a pretty cousin 
whohC existence 1 had never suspected/' 

“T)o you tldiik her so vtTy in-etty 

“Very pretty indeed ; but T don’t insist upon tJiat, It’s her 
ircneral air of being someone in juirticuJar that strikes me. 
AVbo is til is rap(‘ creature, and what is she { Where did 3^ou 
find her. and how did \ou make her acquaintance V* 

“I found Ji(‘r in an old house at Albany'’, sitting in a dreary 
room cm a lainy da\ reading a h(*avy book and boring lier- 
self to dc'ath. She didn’t know she\\as bored, but >^hen I 
left lier no doid>t of it slie seemed ver\ grateful for the service. 
\ oil may say 1 shouldn’t have enlightcmed her—I should 
have let he r alone. There*'s a good deal in that, hut I ae'tcd 
conscientiously ; I thought sbe was meant lor something bet- 
t‘T. It occuried tome that it Mould l)e a kindness to lake 
her about and introdiue lie^r to the vve»rld. She Ihinks sbe knows 
a great deal of it— like most American girl^ ; but- like most 
American girls she’s ridiculously mistaken. If ,vou uant to 
know. T thought she would do me credit. 1 like to be well 
thought of, and for a woman of m.y age tluTc’s no greater 
foincnience, in some ways than an attraelive* niece. You 
kne)W I Jiad seen notliing of my sister’s childien for jrears ; 
J disapproved entirely of tlie lather. But Taiwan's meant to 
do something for thenu when he should have gone to his 
reward. 1 asecrtalned where tliey were to he* found and, with¬ 
out an^" jircliminaries, went and introduced myself. There are 
twootheisof them, both ofw'hom arc married ; but I saw 
only tlic elder, who has, by the way, a very uncivil husband. 
The wife, wJmse name is Lil 3 \ juinpeHl at tJie ielea of my 
taking ail interest in Isabel; she said it was just what her 
sister iie<*ded—that some one* should take an inteie.st in her. 
Bhe spoke* of lu'i as you might speak of some young iiorson 
of genius—in want of encouragement and patronage*. It may 
be tliat Isabel's a genius ; but in that case I’ve not 3 Tt learned 
her special line. Mrs. Ludlow was especially keen about 
my taking lier to Eurojie ; they all regard Europe over there 
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a land of emigration, of rescue, a refuge for their super¬ 
fluous population. Isabel herself seemed very glad to come, 
and the thing was easily arranged. There was a little diffi¬ 
culty about the money-question, as she seemed averse to being 
under pecuniary obligations. But she has a small income and 
she supposes herself to be travelling at her own exjwnse.’* 

Ralph had listened attentively to this judicious rejwrt, by 
which his interest in the subject of it \\as not imjiaircd. ‘"Ah, 
if she’s a genius,” he said, ‘ we must find out her special line. 
Is it by chance for flirting 1” 

“I don’t think so. You may suspect that at first, but ycni'll 
be wrong. You uon't I think, in any nay, be easily right 
about her.” 

Warburton's wrong then !” Ralpli rejoicingly exclaimed. 
‘"Ho fiatters himself ho has matle that discovery.” 

His mother shook her head. “Lord Warburton won’t un¬ 
derstand her. He needn’t try.” 

“He's very intelligent,” said Ralph ;‘‘but it’s right he 
should be jmzzlcd once in a while.” 

“Isabel will enjoy puzzling a lord,” Mrs. Touchott re¬ 
marked. 

Her son frowiu‘d a little. “What does she know about 
lords r’ 

“Nothing at all ; that will puzzle liim all the more.” 

Ralph greeted these words with a laugh aiul looked out 
of the window. Then, “Aro;\ou not going down to see my 
father T’ he asked. 

"'At a quarter to eiglit,” said Mrs. Touchott. 

Her son looked at his Avatch. “You've another quarter 
of an hour then. Ttll me some more about Isabel.” After 
which, as Mrs. Toiichett declined his invitation, declaring 
that he must find out for himself, “Well,” ho pursued, “she’ll 
certainly do you credit. But won't she also give ytm trou¬ 
ble r 

“I hope not ; but if she does I shall not shrink from it. I 
never do tliat.” 

“She strikes me as very natural,” said Ralph. 

“Natural people are not the most trouble.”.. 
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''No,*' said Ralph ; “j^ou yourself arc a proof of that. You're 
extreinely natural, and I'm sure you have never trouble<l any 
one. It talces trouble to do that. But tell mo this ; it just occurs 
to me. I’j Isabel capable of making herself disagreeable 

*‘Ah,'’ cried liis mother, "‘you ask too many questions! 
Find that out for yourself. ’ ’ 

His questions, however, were not exhausted. “All this 
time," he said, “you've not tohl me what you intend to do 
with her." 

“Do with her ? You talk as if she W'erc a card of calico. 
I'shall do ab.sohitely nothing with her. and she herself will 
<lo everything she chooses. She gave me notice of that." 

"‘WJiat you meant then, in your telegram, was that her 
character's independent.' ’ 

“T never know w hat I mean in my telegrams—especially 
those I send from America. Clearness is too expensive. Come 
down to your hither," 

“It's not >ot a quarter to eiglit," said Ralph. 

“I must allow for his impaticjice.'’ Mrs. Touchett answered. 

Ralph knew what to think of his father's impatience ; but, 
making no rejoinder, he offered his mot her his arm. This put 
it in his power, as they descended together, to stop her a 
moment on the middle lauding of the staircase—the broad, 
low, wide-armed staircase of time-blackened oak which was 
one of tile most striking features of Gardencoiirt. “You've 
no plan of marrying her C* he smiled. 

""Marrying her ? T sliould be sorry to play her such a trick 
but apart from that, .she’s perfectly able to marry herself. 
♦She has every facility." 

""Do yt)u mean to say she has a husband picked out ?" 

“I don't know about a husband, but there’s a young man 
in Boston—!'* 

Ralph went on ; he had no desire to hear about the young 
man in Boston. “As my father says, they’re always engaged !" 

His mother had told him that he must satisfy his curiosity 
at the source, and it soon became evident he should not want 
for occasion. He had a good deal of talk with bis young kins¬ 
woman when the two had been left tf)gether in the drawing- 
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room. Lord Warbiirton, who had ridden over from his oi^^n 
house, some ten miles distant, remounted and took his de¬ 
parture before dinner ; and an hour after tJiis meal was ended 
Mr. and Mrs. Toiiehett, wJio appeared to liave quite eraidicd 
tlie measure of tlieir forms, withdrew, under the valid pre¬ 
text of fatigue, to their respeetive apartments, TJje young 
man spent an liour with his cousin ; thougli she had been 
travelling Jialf tiic day she appearer! in no degree spent. Sin* 
was really tired ; she knew it, and kiu'u she should pay for it 
on tin* moiToAv ; but it was her habit at this period to can*y 
exhaustion to the furthest point and confess to it (mly wlien 
(Ijssiinniation broke down. A fine hypocrisy was for tin* pres¬ 
ent possible ; she was interested ; she was. as she said to her- 
.self, floated. 8he asked Italph to sliow her the pietuiM*'s ; then* 
were a gn‘at many in tin* house, most of them of hi.s onu 
choosing. l’Jj(^ best were arranged in an oaken gallery, <>f 
charming pro])ortions, which had a sitting-room at eitlnr 
(‘lul of it and which in the evening vas usually lighted. The 
light was insufficient to show the pictures to jnl vantage, and 
the visit might have stood over to tin* morrow. Tliis sugges¬ 
tion Kalph had ventured to make ; but Isabel looked dis¬ 
appointed—smiling still, however—and said : ‘'If you please 
T should like to s<‘(* th(‘tn just a little.” 8he u as eager, she 
Jiiunv she was eag<‘r and now seemed so ; she couldn't help 
it. “She doesn’t take suggestions,*' Kalph said to himself ; hut 
Jie said it without irritation ; her pressure amused and eveii 
pleaded him. The lamps were on hraokets, at intervals, and 
if the light was imperfect it was genial. It fell upcm the vague 
squares of rich ecdour and on the faded gilding of heavy 
frames ; it made a sheen on the i»olished floor of the gallery. 
Kalph took a eaiidlesiiek and moved about, pointing out the 
things he like<l, Isabel inclining to one picture aft(*r another, 
indulged in little oxelamatio’n and murmurs. »Sho was evi¬ 
dently a judge; she had a natural tasie ; In* was struck with 
that. She took a candlestick hers(*lf and held it slowly hero 
and there ; sh(‘ lifted it high, and as she did so he found him¬ 
self i)ausing in the middle of the place and bending his eyes 
much less ui)on the pictures than on )ier prcsei.ee. He lost 
nothing, in truth, by these wandering glances, for she was 
bette r w’orth looking at than most works of art. She was un¬ 
de niably spare, and ponderably light, and i)rovahly tail; when 
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people had wished to distinguish licr from tho other two 
Miss Archers they Iifid always called her the willowy one. Her 
hair, which was dark even to hlackness, had been an object 
of envy to many women ; her light grey eyes, a little too firm 
perha 2 >s in her graver moments, had an enchanting rajige of 
concession. TIh'v w'alked slowly np one side of tho gallery 
and down the other, and then she said: “Well, now T kn(»w 
more than 1 did when T began !” 

“'S'ou a])])arently have a great passion for knowledge,*’^ 
lier e(Hl■^i^l r(‘tni’ned. 


••I tlujjk I have ; most girls an* horridly ignorant.” 

“Yon strike me as rlifferont from most girls,” 

“Ah, sonn‘ of thorn iv<mhl —hid tlu‘ wav tlu‘\’re talked 

!” innrnuircd Jsal»c], vho j>refeirid not to dilate just jet 
on herself. Tlnni in a nnirucnit, to change the subject, “Please 
t(‘ll me—i^n'1 IIkto .i gho^t i" rIk* went on. 

“A ghosi 

“.A castlc-sjK'etie, a thing that appear.^. We call them 
gh( •st', in Amc'rica.” 

••»So w’C do hen\ w^hcii we s(‘e them.” 

“You do sc(‘ them then '' Yon ougJit to. in tJii.. romantic 
old house.” 

“lt‘s not a romantic ohl Iioilnc,” said HalpJi. “Vou'll bo 
disa])pointf*fl if yon count on tiiat. It's a dismally jirosnic 
one ; there's no romance hero hut what yiui may have hrought 
witii yon.” 

“I've hrought a great deal; but it seems to m<* I’ve brought 
it to the right jilaee.'’ 

“I’o beep it out of liarm, certainly ; nolhing will ever hap¬ 
pen to it Jierc, betA^c(’n my father and me.” 

Isabel looked at him a moment. “Is there never any one 
here hut your lather and you ?” 

“M^ motlier, of course.” 

“Oh, 1 know your mother ; .she's not romantic. Haven’t 
you other pcojile i" 

“Very few\” 

“I'm sorry tor that ; 1 like so much to see people.” 
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*‘0h, wc’ll invite all the country to amuse you/* said Ralph. 

“Now you’re making fun of me/* the gii*! answered rather 
gravely. “Who was tho gentleman on the lawn when I ar¬ 
rived 

“A county neighbour ; ho doesn’t eomo very often.” 

“I’m sorry for that ; I liked him,” said Isabel. 

“Why, it seemed to me that you barely spoke to him/* 
Ralph objected. 

“Never mind, J like him all tho same. 1 like \our father 
too, immensely. ” 

“You can’t do better than that, lie’s the dcare.st of the 
dear.” 

“I’m so sorry he is ill,” .said Isabel. 

“You must h(‘lp me to narse him ; >ou oimht to be a gotxl 
nurse.” 

‘■1 don't think I am ; I’ve been told I’m not ; I’m said to 
have too many tln'ories. But you haven't tokl me about the 
ghost,” she aiJiled. 

Ralph, however, gave no heed to this observation. “You 
like mv father and >ou like Lord Warburton. I infer also 
that yon like my mother.” 

“1 like jour motlier very much, beeau.se—heeanse—’’And 
Isabel found herself attempting to a.ssign a reason ior her 
aifeetiun for Mrs. U’ouehett. 

“.Ml, we iiev<*r know why !” said her eompanion, laughing. 

“1 always know why,” the girl answered. “It’s because 
she doesn't expect one to like her. Sht' doesn’t (;are whether 
one doe.s or not.” 

“So you adore her - out of iicrversity ? Well, I take greatly 
after my mother,” said Ralph. 

“I don’t believe you do at all. You wish i>eo])le to like you, 
and you try to make them do it.” 

“GochI heavens, how you sec through one !” he cried with 
a dismay that v\as not altogether jocular. 

“But I like you all the same,” his cousin went on. “The 
way to clinch the matter will be to show'ine the ghost.” 
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lialph shook his head sadly. “I migiit show it to you, but 
you’d never see it. The privilege isn’t given to every one ; 
it's not enviable. It has never been seen by a young, happy, 
innocent person like you. You must have suffered first, have 
suffered greatly, have gained some mis<Table knowledge. In 
that way your eyes are opened to it. 1 san it long ago.” said 
Ralph. 

*‘I told yon just now I'm vei^ fond of knowledge,” Isabel 
answered. 

•‘Yes, of happy knovv'ledge—of pleasant knowledge. But 
^ou haven’t suffered, ami you're not made to suffer. I hope 
you'll never see the ghost !” 

She had listened to him attentively, with a smile on her 
lips, but with a certain gravity in her eyes. Charming as he 
fouml her. she had .struck him as rather presumptuous—in¬ 
deed it was a part c»f her charm : and he wondered what she 
would say. “I'm not afraid, you know,’* she said : which seem¬ 
ed quite prc.sumptiiou.s enough. 

•‘You're not afraid of suffering ?” 

•‘Yes, I'm afraid of suffering. But I'm not afraid oi ghosts. 
And I think i)eople suffer too easily,” she added. 

“I don’t believe tjou. do,” saM Ralph, looking at her with 
his hands in his pockets. 

“I don't think <hat's a fault,” she answered. “It’s not al:»- 
solntelj’ nueessay to .suffer ; we were not made fot that.” 

“You were not, certainly.” 

“I'm not sneaking of mvself.” And she w'anderod off a 
little. 

“No, it isn’t a fault,” said her cotisin. “It’s a merit to be 
strong.” 

“Only, if \ou don’t suffer they call you hard,” Isabel re¬ 
marked 

They passed out of the smaller drawing-room, into whiea 
they had returned from the gallery, and paused in the hall, 
at the foot of the staircase. Here Ralph presented his com¬ 
panion with her bedroom candle, which he had taken from 
a niche. “Never mind what thev call von. When vou do suffer 
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they caU you an idiot. The great point's to be as happy 
as jiossible." 

She looked at him a little ; slie Jiad taken her caudle and 
placed her foot on the oaken stair. “Well," she said, "that's 
what I came to Europe for, to be as happy as i)ossiblc. Good- 
night.” 

"Good-night 1 I w i^Ii you all success, and shall be very glad 
to contribute to it !” 

*She turned away, and he wat.ched her as slie slowly as¬ 
cended. TJieii, with liis hands always in his pockets, he went 
back to tlie empty drawing-room. 


Chapter 6 

Isabel augher was a young person of man^'^ tlieorics ; lier 
imagination was remarkably active. It iiad been her for¬ 
tune to possc.ss a tiller mind than most of the persons among 
whom her lot was east ; to have a larger perception of sur¬ 
rounding facts and to care for knowledge that was tinged 
with the unfamiliar. It is true tliat among her contempora¬ 
ries she passed for a young woman of extraordinary pro¬ 
fundity ; for these excellent people never withhold their ad¬ 
miration from a reach of intellect of which they themselves 
were not conscious, and spoke of Isabel as a prodigy of learn¬ 
ing, a creature reported to have read th(‘ classic authors— 
in translations. Her paternal aunt, Mrs. Varian, once spread 
the rumour that Isabel was writing a book—Mrs. V'arian hav¬ 
ing a reverence for books, and averred that the girl w’ould 
distinguish herself in print. Mrs. Varian thought iiighly of 
literature, for which she eiitertaineil that esteem that is con¬ 
nected with a sense of privation. Her own largo house, re¬ 
markable for its assortment of mosaic tables and decorated 
ceilings, was unfurnished with .a library, and in the way of 
pjfinted volumes contained nothing but half a dozen novels 
in paper on a slielf in the apartment of ono of the Miss Varians. 
Practically, Mr^. Varian’s acquaintance with literature was 
con0ncd to The New York Interviewer; slie very justly 
said, after you had read the Interviewer you had lost all faith 



in culture. Her tendency, with this, was rather to keep the 
Interviewer out of the way of her daughters ; she was deter¬ 
mined to bring them up properly, and they read nothing at 
all. Her impression with regard to Isabel's labours was quite 
illusory ; the girl liad never attempted to write a book and had 
no desire for the laurels of authorship. She had no talent for 
exiiression and too little oi the consciousness of genius ; she 
only had a general idea that peoide were right when they 
treated her as if she wore rather superior. Whether or no she 
were superior, people were right in admiring her il they thought 
her so ; for it seemed to her often that her mind moved more 
quickly than theirs, and this encouraged an impatience that 
might easily be conlouiided with superiority. It may be affirnu'd 
without delay that Isabel was jirobably very liable to the 
sin of self-esteem , she often surveyed with comidaconcy the 
held of her own nature ; she was in the habit of taking for 
granted, on scanty evidence, that she was right; she treated 
herself to occasions of homage. Meanwhile her errors and 
delusions w’ere frequently such as a biographer interested 
in preserving the dignity of his subject must shrink from 
specifying. Her thoughts were a tangle of vague outlines 
W'hieh had never been corrected by the judgement of people 
speaking with authority. In matters of oi»iiiion she had had 
her ow n way, and it liad led her into a thousand ridicu¬ 
lous zigzags. At moments she discovered she was grotesquely 
wrong, and then she treated herself to a week ol passionate 
humility. After this she held her head higlicr than ever 
again ; for it was of no use, she had an unquenchable desire 
to think well of hersedf. She had a theory that it was only 
under this provision lilb was worth living ; that one should 
bo one of the best, sliould be conscious of a fine organisa¬ 
tion (she couldn’t iiclp knowing her organization was fine), 
should move in a realm of light, of natural wisdom, of happy 
impulse, of inspiration gracefully chronic. It was almost 
as unnecessary to cultivate doubt of one's self as to cultivate 
doubt of one's best friend : ene sliould try to be one's own 
best friend and to give one's self, in tliis manner, distin¬ 
guished company. ^J'ho girl had a certain nobleness of 
imagination which rendered her a good many services and 
played her a great many tricks, She spent half her time in 
thinking of beauty and bravery and magnanimity ; she had 
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a fixed determination to regard the world as a place of bright¬ 
ness, of free expansion, of irresistible action : she hold it must 
be detestable to be afraid or ashamed. She had an infinite 
hope that she siionld never do anything wrong. She had re¬ 
sented so strongly, after discovering tliem, her mere errors 
of feeling (the discovery always made her tremble as if she 
had escaped from a trap which miglit have caught her and 
smothered her) that the chance of inflicting a sensible injury 
upon another person, presented only as a contingency, caused 
her at moments to hold her breath. That always struck Ikt 
as the worst thing that could happt»n to her. On the w'hole, 
reflectively, she was in no uncertainty about the things that 
wore wrong. 8iie had no love of their look, but when she 
fixed them hard she recognised them. It was wrong to be 
mean, to be jealous. tt» be false, to be cruel ; she had seen 
very little of the evil of the world, but she had seen women 
who lied and who tried to hurt each other. Seeing such things 
had quickened her higli .spirit ; it seemed indecent not to scorn 
them. Of course the <1 anger of a high spirit w’as the danger 
of inconsistenc;y—the danger of keeping up the flag after 
the place has surrendered ; a sort of behaviour so crooked 
as to be almost a dishonour to the flag. But Isabel who know 
little of the sorts of artillery to w Inch young women are ex¬ 
posed, flattered hers<‘lf that such contradictions would never 
bo noted in her own conduct. Her life should always be in 
harmony with the most pleasing impression she should pro¬ 
duce ; she would be what she ap|>eaml, and she would appear 
what she was. Sometimes she went so far as to wish that she 
might find herself some day in a difiii'ult position, so that she 
should have the pleasure of being as heroic as the occa.sion de¬ 
manded. Altogether, w'ith her meagre knowledge, her inflated 
ideals, her coufideiieo at once innocent and dogmatic. h€»r 
temper at once exacting and indulgent, her mixture of curi¬ 
osity and fastidiousness, of vivacity and indifference, her desire 
to look very well and to be if possible even better, her de¬ 
termination to see, to try. to know, her combination of the 
delicate, desultory, flame-like spirit aiid the eager and 
personal creature of conditions : she would be an easy victim 
of scientific criticism if she were not intended to awaken on 
the reader's part an impulse more tender and more purely 
expectant. 



It was one of her theories that Isabel Archer was very 
fortunate in being independent, and that she ought to make 
some very elightened use of that state. She never called 
it the state of solitude, much less of singleness ; she tliought 
such descriptions weak, and, besides, her sister Lily cons¬ 
tantly urged her to come and abide. She had a friend whose 
acquaintance she had made shortly before her father’s death, 
who offered so high an example of useful activity that Isabel 
always thouglit of her as a model. Henrietta Stackpole had 
the advantage of an admired ability ; she was thoroughly 
launched in journalism, and her letters to the Interviewer, 
from Washington, Newport, the White Mountains and other 
places, were universally quoted. Isabel pronounced them with 
confidence “ephemeral.’* but she estoomed the courage, ener¬ 
gy and good-humour of the writer, who, witiiout parents and 
without property, had adopted three of the children of an in¬ 
firm and uidowe<l sister and was paying tlieir sehool-bills out 
of the proee(‘ds of her literary labour. Henrietta was in the 
van of progress and had elear-eut views on most subjects ; 
her cherishc<l desin* had long be(*n to come to Europe and 
write a series of letters to tlui Interviewer from the radical 
point of view —an enterprise the Jess difficult as she knew 
perfectly in advance what her opinions would be and to how 
many objeetions most European institutions lay open. When 
she heard that Isabel vas coming she wished to start at once ; 
thinking, naturally, that it would be delightful the two should 
travel together. She had been obliged, however, to postpone 
this enterprise. She thought Isabel a glorious creature, and 
had spoken of her covertly in some of Jier letters, though 
she never mentioned the fact to her friend, who would not 
have taken pleasure in it and was not a regular student of 
the Interviewer. Henrietta, for Isabel, was chiefly a proof that 
a woman might suffice to herself and be happy. Her re.sources 
were of the obvious kind ; but even if one had not the jour¬ 
nalistic talent and a genius for guessing, as Henrietta said, 
what the public was going to want, one was not tliereforo 
to conclude that one had no vocation, no beneficent aptitude 
of any sort, and resign one's self to being frivolous and hollow. 
Isabel was stoutly determined not to bo hollow. If one 
should wait with the right patience one would find some happy 
work to one's hand. Of course, among her theories, this 
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young lady was not without a collection of views on the subject 
of marriage. The first on the list was a conviction of the vul¬ 
garity of thinking too much of it. From lapsing into eagerness 
on this point she earnestly prayed she might be deliver^ ; she 
held that a woman ought to be able to live to herself, in the 
absence of exceptional flimsiness, and that it was perfectly pos¬ 
sible to be happy without the society of a more or less coarse- 
minded person of another sex. The girl’s prayer was very 
sufficiently answered ; something pure and proud that there 
was in her—something cold and dry an unaj)preciated suitor 
with a taste for analysis might have called it—had hitherto 
kept her from any great vanity of conjecture on the aiticle 
of possible husbands. Few of the men she saw seemed 
worth a ruinous expenditure, and it made her smile to think 
that one of them should present himself as an incentive to 
hope and a reuard of patience. Deep in her soul—it was 
the deepest thing tJiere—lay a belief that if a certain light 
should daum she could give herself completely ; but this image, 
on the whole, u as too formidable to be attractive. Isabel's 
thoughts hovered about it, but they seldom rested on it long ; 
after a little it ended in alarms. It often seemed to her that 
she thought too much about herself ; you could have made 
her colour, any day in the year, by calling htT a rank egoist. 
She was always planning out her development, desiring her 
perfection, observing her progress. Her nature had, in her con¬ 
ceit, a certain gardeii-likc quality, a suggestion of perfume and 
murmuring boughs, of shady bowers and lengthening vistas, 
which made her feel that introspection was, after all, an exer¬ 
cise in the open air, and that a visit to the recesses of one's 
spirit was harmless when one returned from it with a lapful of 
roses. But she was often reminded that there were other gar¬ 
dens in the world than those of her remarkable soul, and that 
there were moreover a great many places Avhich were not gar¬ 
dens at all—only dusky pestiferous tracts, planted thick with 
ugliness and misery. In the current of that repaid curiosity on 
which she had lately been floating, which had conveyed her to 
this beautiful old England and might carry her much further 
still, she often checked herself wdth the thought of the thou¬ 
sands of people who were loss happy than herself—a thought 
which for the moment made her fine, full consciousness ap¬ 
pear a kind of immodesty. What should orte do with the 
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misery of the world in & scheme of the agreeable for one^s 
self ? It must be confessed that this question never held her 
long. She was too young, too impatient to live, too unac¬ 
quainted with pain. She always returned to her theory that 
a young woman whom after all every one thought clever 
should begin by getting a general impression of life. This 
impression w'as necessary to prevent mistakes, and after it 
should be secured she might make the unfortunate condition 
of others a subject of special attention. 

England was a revtdatiun to her, and she found herself 
as diverted as a child at a pantomime. In her infantine ex¬ 
cursions to Europe she had seen only the Continent, and seen 
it from the nursery \’vindow ; Paris, not London, was her 
father’s Mecca, and into many of his interests there his chil¬ 
dren had naturally not entered. The images of that time more¬ 
over had gro\Mi faint and remote, and the old-world quality 
jn everything that she now saw had all the charm of strange¬ 
ness. Her uncle's house seemed a picture made real; no refine¬ 
ment of the agreeable was lost upon Isabel ; the rich perfection 
of Gardencourt at once revealed a world and gratified a need. 
The large, low rooms, with brown ceilings and dusky comers, 
the deep embrasures and curious casements, the quiet light on 
dark, polished panels, the deep greenness outside, that seemed 
always peeping in, the sense of well-ordered privacy in the 
centre of a "‘property"—a place where sounds were felicitously 
accidental, where the tread was muffled by the earth itself and 
in the thick mild air all friction dropped out of contact and all 
shrillness out of talk—these things were much to the taste of 
our young lady, whoso taste played a considerable part in her 
emotions. She formed a fast friendship with her uncle, and 
often sat by his chair when he had had it moved out to the 
lawn. He passed hours in the open air, sitting with folded 
hands like a placid, homely household god, a god of service, 
who had done his work and received his wages and was trying 
to grow used to weeks and months made up only of off-days. 
Isabel amused him more than she suspected—^the effect she 
produced upon people was often different from what she sup 
posed—and he frequently gave himself the pleasure of making 
her chatter. It was by this term that he qualified her con¬ 
versation, which had much of the ""point" * observable in that 
of the young ladies of her country, to whom the ear of the world 
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is more directly presented than to their sisters in other lands. 
Like the mass of American girls Isabel had been encouraged to 
express herself; her remarks had been attended to ; she had 
been expected to have emotions and opinions. Many of her 
opinions had doubtless but a slender value, many of her emo¬ 
tions passed away in the utterance ; but they had left a trace 
in giving her the habit of seeming at least to feel and think, 
and in imparting moreover to her words when she was really 
moved that prompt vividness wliieh so maiij^ people had re¬ 
garded as a sign of superiority. Mrs. Touchett used to think 
that she reminded him of liis vife when his wife was in her 
teens. It was because she w'as fresh and natural and quick 
to understand, to speak—so many characteristics of her niece 
—that he had fallen in love with Mrs. Touchett. He never ex¬ 
pressed this analog}' to the girl herself, however ; fur if Mrs. 
Touchett had once been like Isabel, Isabel was not at all like 
Mrs. Touchett. The old man vvas full of kindness for her ; it 
was a long time, as he said, since they had had any young life 
in the house ; and our rustling, quickly-moving, clear-voiced 
heroine was as agreeable to his sense as the sound of flowing 
water. He wanto<l to do something for her and wished she 
would ask it of him. She would ask nothing but questions ; 
it is true that of these she asked a quantity. Her uncle had 
a groat fund of answers, though her pressure sometimes came 
in forms that puzzled him. She questioned him immensely 
about England, about the British constitution, the English 
character, the state of politics, the manners and customs of 
the royal family, the peculiarities of the aristocracy, the way 
of living and thinking of his neighbours ; and in begging to be 
enlightened on those points she usually enquired whether they 
corresponded with the descriptions in the books. The old man 
always looked at her a little with his fine dry smile while he 
smoothed down the shawl spread across his legs. 

“The books ?" she once said ; “well, I don't know much 
about the books. You must ask Kalph about that. I've always 
ascertained for myself—^got my information in the natural 
form. I never ask^ many questions even ; I just kept quiet 
and took notice. Of course I've had very good opportunities 
—^better than what a young lady would naturally have. I’m 
of an inquisitive disposition though you mig]}tn't think it if 
you were to watch me ; however much you might watch me I 
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should be watching you more. I've been watching these people 
for upwards of thirty-five years, and I don’t hesitate to say 
that I've acquired considerable information. It’s a very fine 
country on the whole—finer perhaps tlian what we givfe 
it credit for on the other side. There are several improve¬ 
ments I should like to see introiluced ; but the necessity of 
them doesn't seem to be generally felt as yet. When the 
necessity of a thing is generally felt they usually manage to 
accomplish it ; but they s(*era to feel comfortable about waiting 
till then. I certainly feel more at home among them than I 
expected to ■nhen I first came over ; I suppose it’s because I've 
had a considerable degree of sucee^s. When you're successful 
you naturally feel more at home.” 

"‘Do you suppose that if I’m successful I shall feel at 
home ?*' Isabel asked. 

“I should think it very probable, and you certainly will 
be successful. They like American young ladies very much 
over hero ; they show them a great deal of kindness. But you 
mustn’t feel too much at homo, you know.” 

“Oh, I'm by no means sure it will satisfy me,” Isabel judi¬ 
cially emjfiiasised. “I like the place very much, but I’m not 
sure I shall like the people. ’ ’ 

“The people arc very good people ; especially if you like 
them.” 

“I've no doubt they’re good,” Isabel rejoined ; “but are 
they })leasant in society ^ They won't rob me nor beat me ; 
but wnll they make themselves agreeable to me ? That’s what 
I like people to do. I don't hesitate to say so, because I always 
appreciate it. I don't believe they’re very nice to girls ; 
they’re not nice to them in the novels.” 

"I don't know about the novels,” said Mrs. Touchett. “I 
believe the novels have a great deal of ability, but I don’t 
suppose thej’’’re very accurate. We once had a lady who wrote 
novels staying here ; she was a friend of Balph’s and he asked 
her down. She was very positive, quite up to everything ; but 
she was not the sort of person 3 ’^ou could depend on for 
evidence. Too free a fancy—I suppose that was it. She after¬ 
wards published a work of fiction in which she was under¬ 
stood to have given a representation—something in the 
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nature of a caricature, a& you might aay—of my unworthy 
self. I didn’t read it, but Ralph just handed me the book 
with the principal passages marked. It was understood to 
be a description of my conversation ; American peculiarities, 
nasal twang, Yankee notions, stars and stripes. Well, it was 
not at all accurate ; she couldn’t have listened very atten- 
tively. I had no objection to her giving a report of my con¬ 
versation, if she liked ; but I didn't like the idea that she hand't 
taken the trouble to listen to it. Of course I talk like an Ameri¬ 
can—can't talk like a Hottentot. However I talk, I’ve made 
them understand me pretty well over here. But I don't talk 
like the old gentleman in that lady’s novel. He wasn't an Ameri¬ 
can ; we wouldn't have him over there at any price. I just men¬ 
tion that fact to show you that they're not always accurate. 
Of course, as I've no daughters, and as Mrs. Touchett resides 
in Florence, I haven't had much chance to notice about the 
young ladies. It sometimes appears as if the young women in 
the lower class were not very well treated ; but I guess their 
position is better in the upper and even to some extent in the 
middle.” 

“Gracious,” Isabel examined ; “how many classes have 
they ? About fifty, I suppose.’’ 

“Well, I don't know that I ever counted them. I never 
took much notice of the classes. That’s the advantage of 
being an American here ; 3’ou don't belong to any class.” 

“I hope so,” said Isabel. “Imagine one's belonging to an 
English class ! ’' 

“Well, I guess some of them are pretty comfortable— 
especially towards the top But for me there are only two 
classes : the people I trust and tlie people I don't. Of those 
two, my dear Isabel, you belong to the first.” 

“I'm much obliged to 3^ou,'' said the girl quickly. Her way 
of taking compliments seemed sometimes rather dry ; she got 
rid of them as rapidly as possible. But as regards this she 
was sometimes misjudged, she was thought insensible to them, 
whereas in fact she was simply unwilling to show how infinite¬ 
ly they pleased her. To show that was to show too much. “I'm 
sure the English are very conventional,” she added. 

“They've got everj^hing pretty well fixed,” Mr. Touchett 
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admitted. “It's all settled beforehand—they don't leave it 
to the last moment.’' 

“I don’t like to have everything settled beforehand,” said 
the girl. “I like more unexpectedness.” 

Her uncle seemed amused at her distinctness of prefer¬ 
ence. “Well, it’s settled beforehand that you’ll have great 
success,” he rejoined. “I suppose you’ll like that.” 

“I shall not have success if they’re too stupidly conven¬ 
tional. I’m not in the least stupidly conventional. I’m just 
the contrary. That’s what they won’t like.” 

“No, no, you’re all wrong,” said the old man. “You can’t 
tell what they’ll like. They’re very inconsistent ; that’s their 
principal interest.” 

“Ah well,” said Isabel, standing before her uncle w'ith her 
hands clasped about the b(dt of her black dress and looking up 
and down the lawn—“that will suit me perfectly !” 


Chapter 7 

The two amused themselves, time and again, with talking 
of the attitude of the British public as if the young lady had 
been in a position to appeal to it ; but in fact the British pub¬ 
lic remained for the present profoundly indifferent to Miss 
Isabel Archer, whosm fortune had dropped her, as her cousin 
said, into the dullest house in England. Her gouty uncle re¬ 
ceived very little company, and Mrs. Touchett, not having 
cultivated relations with her husband’s neighbours, was not 
warranted in expecting visits from them. She had, however, 
a peculiar taste ; she liked to receive cards. For what is usually 
called social intercourse she had very little relish ; but nothing 
pleased her more than to find her hall-table whitened with 
oblong morsels of symbolic pasteboard. She flattered herself 
that she was a very just woman, and had mastered the sover¬ 
eign truth that nothing in this world is got for nothing. She 
had played no social part as mistress of Gardencourt, and it 
was not to be supposed that, in the surrounding country, a 
minute account should be kept of her comings and goings. 
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But it is by no means certain that she did not feel it to bo 
wrong that so little notice was taken of them and that her 
failure (really very gratuitous) to make herself important in 
the neighbourhood had not much to do with the acrimony 
of her allusions to her husband's adopted country. Isabel 
presently found herself in the singular situation of defending 
the British constitution against her aunt ; Mrs. Touchett 
having formed the habit of sticking pins into this venerable 
instrument. Isabel ah\ay.s felt an impulse to pull out the 
pins ; not that she imagined they inflicted any damage on the 
tough old parchment, but because it seemed to her her aunt 
might make better use of her sharpness. She was very critical 
herself—it was incidental to her age, her sex and her nation¬ 
ality ; but she w'as very sentimental as well, and there was 
something in Mrs. Touchett’s dryness that set her own moral 
fountains flow ing. 

"Now what’s your imint of view ?” she asked of her aunt. 
"When you criticise everything here you should ha\e a point 
of view’. Yours doesn't seem to be American—you thought 
everjdbing over there so disagreeable. When I criticise I have 
mine ; it's thoroughly American !" 

"My dear young lady," said Mrs. Touchett, "there are as 
many points of view in the world as there are j)eople of sense 
to take them. You may say that doesn't make them very 
numerous ! American ? Never in the world ; that's shockingly 
narrow. My point of view% thank God, is pcTsonal !" 

Isabel thought this a better answer than she admitted ; it 
was a tolerable dePcrii)tion of her own manner of judging, 
but it w’ould not have sounded well for her to say so. (& 
the lips of a person less advanced in life and less enlightened 
by experience than Mrs. Touchett such a declaration would 
savour of immodesty, even of arrogance. She risked it never¬ 
theless in talking with Balxjh, with whom she talked a great 
deal and with whom her conversation was of a sort that gave 
a large licence to extravagance. Her cousin used, as the 
phrase is, to chaff her ; he very soon established with her a 
reputation for treating everything as a joke, and ho was not 
a man to neglect the privileges such a reputation conferred. 
She accused him of an odious w’ant of seriousness, of laughing 
at all things, beginning with himself. Such slender faculty 
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of reverence as he possessed centred wholly upon his father ; 
for the rest, he exercised his wit indifferently upon his father's 
son, this gentleman's weak lungs, his useless life, his fantastic 
mother, his friends (Lord War burton in especial), his adopted, 
and his native country, his charming new-found cousin. *‘I 
keep a band of music in my ante-room,' ’ he said once to her. 
“It has orders to play 'without stopping ; it renders me two 
excell(*nt services. It keei)s the sounds of the world from 
reaching the private apartments, anti it makes the world 
think that dancing’s going on within.” It was danoc-music 
indeed that you usually heard when you came within ear-shot 
of Kalph’s hand ; the liveliest waltzes seemed to float upon 
the air. Isabel often found herself irritated by this perpetual 
Addling ; she would have liked to pass through the ante-room, 
as her cousin railed it, and enter the private apartments. It 
mattered little that he had assured her they were a very 
dismal place ; she woidd have been glad to undertake to 
sweep tlicm and set them in order. It was but half-hospita¬ 
lity to let her remain outside ; to punish him for W'hich Isabel 
administered innumerable taps witJi the ferule of her straight 
young wdt. It must be said that her wit was exercised to a 
large extent in self-defence, for her cousin amused himself 
with calling her “Columbia” and accusing her of a patriotism 
so healed that it scorched. He drew a caricature of her in 
w’hich she W’as represented as a very pretty young woman 
dressed, on the lines of the prevailing fashion, in the folds of 
the national banner. Isabel’s chief dread in life at this 
period of her development w as that she should appear narrow¬ 
minded ; what she feare<l next afterwards w’as that she should 
reall37 be so. But slie nevertheless made no scruple of abound¬ 
ing in her cousin’s sense and pretending to sigh for the charms 
of her native land. Slic w^ould be as American as it pleased 
him to regard her, and if he chose to laugh at her she w’ould 
give him plenty" of occupation. She defended England against 
his mother, but when Kalph sang its i)raises on purpose, as 
she said, to W'ork her up, she found herself able to differ from 
him on a variety of points. Li fact, the quality of this smaU 
ripe country seemed as sw’eet to her as the taste of an October 
pear ; and her satisfaction was at tlic root of the good spirits 
which enabled her to take her cousin s chaff and return it in 
kind. If her good-humour flagged at moments it was not 
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because she thought herself ill-used but because she suddenly 
felt sorry for Ralph. It seemed to her he was talking as a 
bund and had little heart in what he said. 

*|I don t know what’s the matter with you,” she observed 
to him once i '‘but I suspect you’re a great humbug.” 

“That’s your privilege,” Ralph answered, who had not 
been used to being so crudely addressed. 

“I don’t know what you care for ; T don’t think you care 
for anything. You don’t really care for England when you 
praise it ; you c’O-i’t care for America even when you pretend 
to abuse it.” 

“I care for nothing but you, dear cousin,” said Ralph. 

“If I could believe even that, I should be very glad.” 

“Ah well, I should hope so !” the young man exclaimed. 

Isabel might have believed it and not have been far from 
the truth. He thought a great deal about her ; she was cons¬ 
tantly present to his mind. At a time when his thoughts had 
been a good deal of a burden to him her sudden arrival, which 
promised nothing and was an open-hantled gift of fate, had 
refreshed and quickened them, given them wings and some¬ 
thing to fly for. Poor Ralph had been for many weeks steeped 
in melancholy ; his outlook, habitually sombre, lay under the 
shadow of a deeper cloud. He had grown anxious about his 
father, whose gout, hitherto confined to his legs, had begun 
to ascend into regions more vital. The old man had been gra¬ 
vely ill in the spring, and the doctors had whispered to Ralph 
that another attack vtould be less easy to deal with. Just now 
he appeared disburdened of pain, but Ralph could not rid him¬ 
self of a suspicion that this was a subterfuge of the enemy, 
who was waiting to take him off his guard. If the manoeuvre 
should succeed there would be little hope of any great re¬ 
sistance. Ralph had always taken for granted that his father 
would survive him—that his own name would be the first 
grimly called. The father and son had been close companions, 
and the idea of being left alone with the remnant of a taste¬ 
less life on his hands was not gratifying to the young man, 
who had alwa^^ and tacitly counted upon his elder’s help in 
making the best of a poor business. At the prospect of losing 
his great motive Ralph lost indeed his one irispiration. If they 



might die at the same time it would be all very well ; but with¬ 
out the encouragement of his father's society he should barely 
have patience to await his own turn. He had not tiie incentive 
of feeling that he was indispensable to his mother ; it was a 
rule with his mother to have no regrets. He bethought himself 
of course that it had been a small kindness to his father to wish 
that, of the two, the active rather than the passive party should 
know the felt wound ; he remembered that the old man had 
always treated his own forecast of an early end as a clever 
fallacy, which he should be delighted to discredit so far as 
he might by dying first. But of the two triumphs, that of 
refuting a sophistical son and that of holding on a while 
longer to a stato of being which, with all abatements, he 
enjoyed, Ralph deemed it no sin to hope the latter might 
be vouchsafed to Mr. Touchett. 

These were nice questions, but Isabel’s arrival put a stop 
to his puzzling over them. It even suggested there might be 
a compensation for the intolerable ennui of surviving his genial 
sire. He wondered whether he were harbouring ‘dove" for 
this spontaneous young woman from Albany ; but he judged 
that on the whole he w'as not. After he had known her for 
a week he quite made up his mind to this, and every day 
he felt a little more sure. Lord War hurt on had been right 
about her ; she was a really interesting little figure. Ralph 
wondered how their neighbour had found it out so soon ; 
and then he said it w as only another proof of his friend's 
high abilities, which he had always greatly admired. If his 
cousin were to be nothing more than an entertainment to 
him, Ralx>h was conscious she was an entertainment of a 
high order. “A character like that,” he said to himself—“a 
real little passionate force to sec at play is the fiiie.st thing 
in nature. It's finer than the finest work of art—than a Greek 
bas-relief, than a great Titian, than Gothic cathedral. It's very 
pleasant to be so well treated where one had least looked for 
it. I had never been more blue, more bored, than for a week 
before she came ; I had never expected less that anything plea¬ 
sant would happen. Suddeitly I receive a Titian, by the post, 
to hang on my wall—a Greek bas-relief to stick over my 
chimney-piece. The key of a beautiful edifice is thrust into 
my hand, and I'm told to walk in and admire. My poor boy, 
you've been sadly ungrateful, and now 3’ou had better keep 
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very quiet and never grumble again.'* The sentiment of these 
reflexions was very j\ist ; but it was not exactly true that Ralph 
Touchett had had a key put into his hand. His cousin was a 
very brilliant girl, who would take, as ho said, a good deal of 
knowing ; but she needed tJie knowing, and his attitude with 
regard to her, though it was contemjdative and critical, was 
not judicial. He surveyed tlie edifieefrom the outside and ad¬ 
mired it greatly ; he looked in at the windous and received an 
impression of ]>roporlions equally fair. But he felt that he 
saw it only b}’^ glimpses and that he had not yet stood under 
the roof. The door was fastened, and though ho had keys 
in his pocket he had a conviction that none of them would 
fit. yiio was intelligent and generous ; it v\as fine free nature ; 
but what was she going to do uith herself? The question 
was irregular, for with most women one had no occasion 
to ask it. Most A-vomen did wilh themselves nothing at all ; 
they waited, in attitudes more or less gracefully passive, for 
a man to come that way and furnish them with a destiny. 
Isabel’s originality was that she gave one an impression of 
having intentions other OA\n. “Whenever she executes them,’* 
said Ralph, “may I be there to sec !” 

It devolved upon him of course to do the honours of the 
place. Mr. Touchett was confined to his chair, and his wife’s 
position was that of rather a grim visitor ; so that in the line 
of conduct that opened itself to Ralph duty and inclination 
w'ere harmoniously mixed. He was not a great walker, but 
he strolled about the grounds with his cousin—a pastime for 
which the weather remained favourable with a persistency 
not allowed for in I.-^abel's somt*what lugubrious prevision of 
the climate ; and in the long afternoons, of which the length 
was but the measure of her gratified eagerness, they took a 
boat on the river, the dear little river, as Isabel called it, where 
the opposite shore .seemed still a part of tlie foreground of 
the landscape ; or drove over the countrj^ in a phaeton—a low, 
capacious, thick-wheeled phaeton formerly much used by Mr. 
Touchett, but which ho had now ceased to enjoy. Isabel en¬ 
joyed it largely and, handling the reins in a manner which 
approved itself to the groom as “knowing,’’ was never weary 
of driving her uncle’s capital hor.'ies through winding lanes and 
byways full of the rural incidents she had confidently expec¬ 
ted to find ; past cottage.^ thatched and timbered, past ale* 
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houses latticed and sanded, past patches of ancient common 
and glimpses of empty parks, between hedgerows made thick 
by midsummer. When they reached home they usually found 
tea had been served on the lawn and that Mrs. Touchett had 
not shrunk from the extremity of handing her husband his cup. 
But the two for the most part sat silent ; the old man \\ith his 
head back and his eyes closed, lus A\ife occiii)ied with her 
knitting and wearing that appearance of rare profundity with 
which some ladies consider the movement of their needles. 

One day, however, a visitor had arrived. The two young 
persons, after spending an hour on the river, strolled back 
to the house and perceived Lord Warbiirton sitting under 
the trees and engaged in convers.atioii, of which even at a 
distance the desultory character w*as appreciable, v\ith Mrs. 
Touchett. He had driven over from Ins oun place with a 
portmanteau and had asked, a-s the father ami son often 
invited him to do, for a dinner and a lodging. Isabel, see¬ 
ing him for half an hour on the day of her arrival, harl dis¬ 
covered in this brief space that she liked him ; he had in¬ 
deed rather shar])ly registered himself on her fine sense and 
she had thought of him several times. She had hoped she 
should see him again—^liopcd too that she would see a few 
others. Gardencoiirt was not dull ; the place itself was sover¬ 
eign, her uncle was more and more a sort of golden grand¬ 
father, and Ralph was unlike any cousin she had ever en¬ 
countered—her idea of cousins having tended to gloom. Then 
her impressions w'erc still so fresli and so quickly renewed 
that there was as yet hardly a hint of vacancy in the view. 
But Isabel had need to remind herself that she was interested 
in human nature and that her foremost hope in coming abroad 
had been that she should see a great many people. When 
Ralph said to her, as he had done several time=?, *‘l wonder 
you find this endurable ; you ought to see some of the neigh¬ 
bours and some of our friends, because we have really got a 
few, though you would never suppose it’"—when he offered 
to invite what he called a “lot of peojile” and make her ac¬ 
quainted with English society, she encouraged the hospitable 
impulse and promised in advance to hurl herself into the fray. 
Little, however, for the present, had come of his offers, and it 
may be confided to the reader that if the young man delayed 
to carry them out it was because he found the labour of pro- 
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Tiding for his companion by no means so s evere as to require 
extraneous help. Isabel had spoken to him very often about 
“specimens it was a word that played a considerable part 
in her vocabulary ; she had given him to understand that she- 
wished to sec English society illustrated by eminent cases. 

“Well now. there's a specimen,’* he said to her as they 
walked up from tlie riverside and he recognised liOrd War- 
burton. 

“A specimen of what ?" asked the girl. 

“A specimen of an English gentleman.” 

“Do you mean they're all like him ?'* 

“Oh no ; they’re not all like him.” 

“He’s a favourable specimen then,” said Isabel ; “because 
I’m sure he’s nice.” 

“Yes, he’s very nice. And he's very fortunate.” 

The fortunate Lord Warburton exchanged a handshake 
with our heroine and hoped she was very well. “But I needn't 
ask that,” he said, “since you’ve been handling the oars.” 

“I’ve been rowing a little,” Isabel answered ; “but how 
should you kjiowit.” 

“Oh, I know he doesn’t row ; he’s too lazy,” said his lord- 
ship, indicating Balph Touchett with a laugh. 

“He has a good excuse for his laziness,” Isabel rejoined, 
low cring her voice a little. 

“Ah, he has a good excuse for everything !” cried Lord 
Warburton, still with his sonorous mirth. 

“My excuse for not rowing is that my cousin rows so well,”' 
said Ralph. “She does everything well. She touches nothing 
that she doesn’t adorn ! ” 

“It makes one want to be touched. Miss Archer,’* Lord 
Warburton declared. 

“Be touched in the right sense and you’ll never look the 
worse for it, ” said Isabel, who if it pleased her to hear it said 
that her accomplishments were numerous, was happily able to 
reflect that such complacency was not the indication of a 
feeble mind, inasmuch as there were several things in which 
she excelled. Her desire to think well of hei^iself had at least 
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the element of humility that if ahvays nee led to be support^ 
ed by proof. 

Lord Warburton not only spent the night at Gardencourt, 
but he was persuaded to remain over the second day ; and 
when the second day was ended he determined to postpone 
his departure till the morrow. During this period he addressed 
many of his remarks to Isabel, who accepted this evidence 
of his esteem with a very good grace. She found herself liking 
him extremely ; the first impression he had made on her had 
had weight, but at the end of an evening spent in his society 
she scarce fell short of seeing him—though quite without 
luridity—as a hero of roinanec*. She retired to rest with a 
sen.se of good fortune, with a quickened consciousness of pos¬ 
sible felicities. ^‘Tt’s very nice to know two such charming 
people as those,’' she said, meaning by "‘those” her cousin and 
her cousin’s friend. It mu.st be added moreover that an in¬ 
cident had occurred which might have seemed to put her 
good-humour to the test. Mr. Touchett went to bed at half¬ 
past nine o’clock, but his wife remained in the drawing-room 
with the other members of Ihe party. She prolonged her vigil 
for .something less than an hour, and then, rising, observed to 
Isabel that it was time they should birl the gentlemen good¬ 
night. Isabel had as yet no desire to go to bed ; the occasion 
wore, to her sense, a festive character, and feasts were not in 
the habit of terminating .so early. So, without further thought, 
she replied, very simply— 

“Need I go, dear aunt ? I’ll come up in half an hour.*' 

“It’s impossible I should wait for you,” Mr«. Touchett an¬ 
swered. 

“Ah, you needn’t wait! Ralph will light my candle,’* Isabel 
gaily engaged. 

“I’ll light your candle ; do let me light your candle. Miss 
Archer !” Lord Warburton exclaimed. “Only I beg it shall 
not be before midnight.” 

Mrs. Touchett fixed her bright little eyes upon him a mo¬ 
ment and transferred them coldly to her niece. “You can’t 
stay alone with the gentlemen. You’re not—you’re not at 
your blest Albany, my dear.” 

Isabel rose, blushing. “I wish I were,” .•she said. 
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^'Oh, I say, mother I” Ralph broke out. 

'•My dear Mrs. Touchett !” Lord Warburton murmured. 

"I didn’t make your country, my lord,” Mrs. Touchett said 
majestically. *‘I must take it as I find it.” 

"Can’t I stay with my own cousin 1 ” Isabell enquired. 

"I’m not aware that Lord Warburton is your cousin.” 

"Perhaps I had bettor go to bed !” the visitor .suggested. 
"That will arrange it.” 

Mrs. Touchett gave a little look of despair and sat down 
again. "Oh, if it’s necessary I’ll stay uf) till midnight.” 

Ralph meanwhile handed Isabel her candlestick. He had 
been watching her ; it had seemed to him her lemi^er was 
involved—an accident that might be interesting. Hut if he 
had expected anything of a flare he was disappointed, for the 
girl simply laughed a little, nodded good-night and withdrew 
accompanied by her aunt. For himself he was annoyed at his 
mother, though he thought she was right. Above-stairs the two 
ladies separated at Mrs. Toucliett’s door, Isabel had said noth¬ 
ing on her way up. 

"Of course you're vexed at iny interfering with you,” said 
Mrs. Touchett. 

Isabel considered. "I'm not vexed, but I’m surprised—and 
a good deal mystified. Wasn’t it proper I bhould remain in 
the drawing-room ?” 

"Not in the least. Young girls here—in decent houses— 
don’t sit alone with the gentlemen late at night.” 

"You were very right to tell me then,” said Isabel. ‘T don’t 
understand it, but I’m very glad to know it.” 

"I shall always tell you,” her aunt answered, "whenever 
I see you taking what seems to me too much liberty.” 

"Pray do ; but don’t say I shall always think your remon¬ 
strance just.” 

“Very likely not. You’re too fond of your own ways.” 

"Yes, I think I’m very fond of them. But I always want to 
know the things one shouldn’t do.” 

"So as to do them ?” asked her aunt. 

"So as to choose,” said Isabel. 
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Chapter 8 


As SHE was clevototl to romantic effects Loril Warburtoji 
ventured to express a hope that she wouM conKj some day 
and see his house, a very curious old jdaoe. lie extracted 
from Mrs. Toucliett a i)romis(‘ that she would bring her iiieco 
to Lockleigh, and Rali)li signified his willingness to attend 
the ladies if his father should be able to spare him. Lord 
Warburton nssurcfl our heroine that in the mean time his 
sisters would eome and see her. Hlu* knew something about 
his sisters, having souiuled him, during the hours they spent 
together while he was at ( 3 ard(»neoiirt, on many points eon- 
ne(‘ted with his family. When Isabel w*as intereste<l she asked 
a great many questions, and as her (‘om})anion was a cojuous 
talker she urged him on this oeeasion by no means in vain. 
He told her he had four sisters anil two brothiTS and had lost 
both his ])arentH. 'Phe l)rothcrs and sisters w^ere very good 
l)eople—“not parlieularly eleviT, you know,” he said, “but 
very decent ami pleasant and he was so good as to hope 
Miss Archer might know them well. One of the brothers 
was in the Cliureli, settled in the family living, that of Lock¬ 
leigh, wiiioh was a heavy, sprawling parish, and w'as an ex¬ 
cellent fellow in spite of his thinking differently from him¬ 
self on every eoueeivable topic. And then Lord Warburton 
mcntioncfl some of tlic opinions held by bis brother, which 
were opinions Isabel had often heard expressed and that 
she supposed to be entertained by a considerable portion of 
the human family. Many of them indeed she supposed she 
had held herself, till he assured her she w'as quite mistaken, 
that it was really impossible, that slio had doubtless imagined 
she entertained them, but that she miglit depend that, if she 
thought them over a little, she would find tlicrc was noth¬ 
ing in them. When she answered that she had already thought 
several of the questions involved over very attentively he 
declared that she w'as only another example of what ho Jiad 
often been struck with—the fact that, of all the people in 
the world, the Americans wore the most grosslj’’ supersti¬ 
tious. They were rank Tories and bigots, every one of them ; 
there wen* no conservatives like American conservatives. Her 
uncle and her cousin were there to jirovo it ; nothing could 
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bo more Diediaoval than many of their viewa ; they liad ideas 
that people ii) England nowadays were ashamed to confess 
to ; and they had the impudence moreover, said his lordship, 
laughing, to ])retcnd they knew more about the needs ami 
dangers of this poor dear stupid old England than he nlm 
was born in it and owned a considerable slice of it—the more 
shame to him ! From all of which Isabel gathered that Lord 
Warburton Avas a nobleman of the newest i)attern, a reformer, 
a radical, a contemner of ancient aa ays. His other brother, 
who was in the army in India, was rather Avild and 2 )ig-headed 
and had not been of much use as yet but to make debts for 
Warburton to pay—one of the most i)reeious privileges of an 
elder brother. “I don’t think 1 shall pay any more.” said her 
friend ; “ho lives a moiLstroiis deal better than I do, enjoys un¬ 
heard-of luxuries and thinks himself a much finer gentleman 
than I. As I’m a consistent radical T no in only for ccpiality; 
I don’t go in for the superiority of the younger brothers.” 
Two of his four sisters, the second and fourth, AA cre married, 
one of them having done very w'ell, as they said, the other 
only so-so. The hiishand of the elder, Lord Hayeock, Avas a 
very good felloAV, but unfortunately a horrid Tory ; and his 
wife, like all good English Avives, Avas A\orse than her hus¬ 
band. The other had espoused a smallish squire in Norfolk 
and, though married but the other day, had already five child¬ 
ren. This information and niiieli more Lord Warburton im¬ 
parted to his young American listener, taking jjains to make 
many things clear and to lay bare to her a]>proheiision the 
peculiarities of English life. Isabid W'as often amused at his 
explicitness and at the small alloAvanee he seemed to make 
either for her own experience or for her imagination. “H(' 
thinks I’m a barbarian,” she said, “and that I’ve never seen 
forks and si)oon8 and she used to ask him artless questions 
for the pleasure of hearing him answer seriously. Then Avhen 
he had fallen into the trap, “It’s a pity you can’t see me in my 
war-paint and feathers,” she remarked ; “if I had known how” 
kind you are to the poor savages I would have brought over 
my native costume !” Lord Warburton had travelled through 
the United States and kncAv much more about them than Isa¬ 
bel ; he was so good as to say that America was the most 
charming country in the world, but his recollections of it ap¬ 
peared to encourage the idea that Americans in England would 
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need to have a great many things explained to them. **t{ I had 
only had you to explain things to mo in America !” ho said. 

was rather puzzled in your country ; in fact I was quite 
bewildered, and the trouble was that the explanations only 
puzzled me more. You know I think they often gave me the 
wrong ones on purpose ; they’re rather clever about that over 
there. But when I explain you can trust me ; about what I 
tell you there’s no mistake,” There was no mistake at least 
about his being very intelligent and cultivated and knowing 
almost everything in the world. Although he gave the most 
interesting and thrilling glimpses Isabel felt he never did it 
to exhibit himself, and though he had had rare chances and 
had tumbled in, as she put it, for high prizes, ho was as far as 
possible from making a merit of it. He had enjoyed the best 
things of life, but they ha<l not spoiled his sense of pro¬ 
portion. His quality was a mixture of the effect of rich cx- 
])erioncc—oh, so easily come by !—with a modesty at times 
almost boyish ; the sweet and wholesome savour of which— 
it was as agreeable as something tasted—lost nothing from 
the addition of a tone of responsible kiiulncss. 

“I like your speeimen English gentleman very much,” Isa¬ 
bel said to Hali^h after Lord Warburton had gone. 

like him too—I love him well,” Ralph returned. *‘But 1 
pity him more.” 

Isabel looked at him askance. “Why, that seems to me 
his only fault—that one can’t pity him a little. He appears 
to have everything, to know everything, to he everything.” 

*‘Oh, ho’a in a bad way !” Ralj)}! insisted. 

*T suppose you don’t mean in health ?” 

“No, as to that he’s detestably sound. What I mean is 
that he’s a man with a great position who’s playing all sorts 
of tricks with it. He doesn’t take himself seriously.” 

“Docs he regard himself as a joke 

“Much worse ; he regards himself as an imposition—as an 
abuse. ” 

“Well, perhaps he is,” said Isabel. 

“Perhaps lie is—though on the whole I don’t think so. 
But in that case what’s more pitiable than a sentient, self- 
conscious abuse planted by other hands, deeply rooted but 
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aching with fi sense of its injustice ? For me, in his place I 
could be as solemn as a statue of Buddha. Jio occupies a 
position that appeals to my imagination. Great responsi¬ 
bilities, great opportunities, great consideration, great ueaJth, 
great ))ou er, a natural sJiare in tJie public affairs of a great 
country. Jiut he’s all in a muddle about himself, his ])ositioii. 
his power, and indeed about everything in the world. He’s the 
victim of a critical ago ; he has ceased t<» believe in himself and 
he doesn’t know what to believe in. When I attempt to tell 
him (because if I were he I know very well Avhat 1 should be¬ 
lieve in) he calls me a pampered bigot. I believe* he seriously 
thinks me an awful Philistine ; he says I don’t understand my 
time. I understand it certainly better than he, who can 
neither abolish himself as a nuisance nor maintain himself as 
an institution.” 

*'He doesn't look very wretched,” Isabel observed. 

"‘Possibly not; though, being a man of a good tlcal of charm¬ 
ing taste, I think ho often lias uncomfortable hours. But what 
is it to say of a being of his opportunities that he’s not misera¬ 
ble ? Besides, I believe he is.” 

“I don't,” said Isabel. 

“Well," her cousin rejoined, “if ho isn’t he ought to be !” 

In the afternoon she spent an hour witli her uncle on the 
lawn, where the ohl man sat, as usual, with his shawl over 
his legs and his large cup of diluted tea in Ids hands. In tho 
course of conversation ho asked her what she thought of their 
late visitor. 

Isabel was prompt. “[ think he's charming.” 

“He’s a nice ])<‘rson,’' said Mrs. Touchett, “but I don’t re¬ 
commend you to fall in love with him.’’ 

“I shall not do it then ; I shall never fall in love but on 
your recommendation. Moreover,” Lsabel added, rny cousin 
gives mo rather a sad account of Lord Warburton.” 

“Oh, indeed ? I don’t know wduit there may ho to say, but 
you must remember that Ralph must talk." 

“He thinks your friend's too subversive—or not subversive 
enough ! I don't quite understand which,” said Isabel. 

The old man shook his head slowly, smiled and put down 
his cull. “I don’t know w hich either. He goes very far, but 
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it*s quite possible he doesn’t go far enough. He seems to want 
to do away with a good many things, but he seems to want to 
rcunain himself. I aii])pose that’s natural, but it's railier in¬ 
consistent.” 

"Oh, I hoj>e he’ll remain himself/' said Isabel. "If ho were 
to be done away with l>is friends would miss him sadly.” 

"Well/' said the old man. "I guess he'll stay and amuse 
his friends. I shouhl c*ertainly miss him very much here at 
Oardeneoiirt. He alua 3 's amuses me when he comes over, 
and I think he amuses himself as well. There's a considera- 
bl(' number like him, round in soei(‘ty ; they’re very fashion¬ 
able ju.st now. I doti't know what they're trying to do— 
whether they're trying to get up a revolution. I hope at any 
rate they'll put it off tdl aft(T I'm gone. You sec they want 
to disestablish everything ; but I’m a pretty big laiulownor 
here, and I <lon't want to be disestablished. I wouldn't have 
eome over if I had thought they were going to behave like 
that,” Mr. Touehett uent on with expanding hilarity. "I 
eame over because I Ihouglit b]iigland was a safe country. 

1 call it a regular fraud it they are going to introduce any 
considerable changes ; tlu‘re'11 be a large number disapiiointed 
in that cas(‘.’' 

"Oh, 1 do hope th(\v’Il make a revolution !” Isabel exclaimed, 
"I should delight in seeing a revolution.’' 

"Let me see,” said her uncle, with a humorous intention ; 
"I forget whether you’re on the side of the old or on tlie side 
of the new. I’ve heard you take such 0 }>})osite view's.’’ 

"I'm on tlie side of both. 1 guess I’m a little on the side 
of ever^'thing, In revolution—after it was well begun—I 
think I should bo a high proud loyalist. One sympathises more 
wnth them, and they've a chance to behave so exquisitely. I 
mean .so picturesquely". ” 

"I don’t know that I under.stand w hat you moan by be¬ 
having picturesquely, but it seems to me that you do that 
always, my dear.” 

"Oh, you lovely man. if T could believe that !” the girl in¬ 
terrupted. 

"I'm afraid, after all, you won’t have tho pleasure of go- 

gracefully to the guillotine liere just now,” Mr. Touchett 
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basins, tln‘ (‘ircloH of ‘^ornaniontal water,” set, in parterres, 
amoii^ the geraniums. 

“They’re not morbid, at any rale, whatever they are,” our 
heroine said to herself ; and she deemed this a great charm, 
for two or three of the friends of her girlhood had been re¬ 
grettably open to the charge (they would have been so nice 
without it), to say nothing of rsabel’s having occasionally sus¬ 
pected it as a ten{l<'ncy of her own. The Misses Molyneux 
were not in their first youth, but they had bright, fresh com¬ 
plexions and something of the smile of childhood. Yes, their 
eyes, which Isabel admired, were round, quiet and contented, 
and their figures, also of a generous roundness, were encased in 
sealskin jackets. Their friendliness was great, so great that 
they Mere almost embarrassed to show it ; they seemed some¬ 
what afraid of the young lady from tluj other sid(‘ of the world 
and rather looked than spoke their good wishes. But they 
made it clear to her that they hoped she would come to lunch¬ 
eon at Loekleigh where they lived with their brother, and 
then they might see her very, very often. They wondered if 
she wouldn’t come over some day and sleep ; they were ex- 
IK’cting some peojilc on the tM^enty-iiinth, so perhaps she 'would 
come w'hile the people were there. 

“I’m afraid it isn’t any one very remarkable,” said the 
elder sister ; “but I dare say you’ll take us as you find us.” 

“I shall finfl you delightful ; I think you’re enchanting just 
as you are,” replied Isabel, who often praised profusely. 

Her visitors flushed, and her cousin told her, after they 
were gone, that if she said such things to those poor girls they 
Monk I think she was in some wild, fre(‘ manner practising on 
them : he was sure it was the first time they had been called 
enchanting. 

“I can’t help it,” Isabel answered. “1 think it’s lovely to 
be so quiet and reasonable and satisfied. I should like to be 
like that.” 

“Heaven forbid !” cried Ralph with ardour. 

“1 mean to try and imitate them,” said Isabel. “I want very 
much to SCO them at home.” 

She had this pleasure a few days later, when, with Ralph 
and his mother, she drove over to Loekleigh. She found the 



MisHes Molyiioux sitting in a vast drawing-room (she perceiv¬ 
ed afterwards it was one of sevc'ral) in a wilderness of faeJed 
chintz ; they wore dressed on this occasion in black vclveteoii. 
Isabel liked them even better at home than she had done at 
Gardencourt, and was more than ever struck her before that 
if they had a fault it was a want of play of mind ; but she 
presently saw they were capable of deep emotion. Before 
limcheon sh(» was alone with them for some time, on one side 
of the room, while Lord Warl>urton, at a distance, talked to 
Mrs, Touehett. 

^‘Is it true your brother’s such a great radicfil ?” Isabel 
asked. She knew it was true, but wo have seen that her in¬ 
terest in human nature was k(‘en. and she had a desire to 
draw the Misses Molvuieux out. 

"‘Oh dear, yes ; he’s immensely advanced,” said Mildred, 
the younger sister. 

“At the same lime Warbiirton’s very reasonable,” Miss 
Molyneiix observed. 

Isabel watched him a moment at the other side of the 
room ; he was clearly trying hard to make himself agreeable 
to Mrs. Touehett. Ralfdi iiad met the frank advances of one 
of the dogs before the fire that the temj)erature of an English 
August, in the ancient expanses, had not made an imperti¬ 
nence, “Do you suppose your brother’s sincere ?” Isabel en¬ 
quired with a smile. 

“Oh. he must be, you know !” Mildred exclaimed quickly, 
W'hile the elder sister gazecl at our heroine in silence. 

“Do you think ho would stand the test ?” 

“The tost 1” 

"‘I mean for instance having to give up all this.” 

“Having to give up Loeklcigh ?” said Miss Molyneux, find¬ 
ing her voico. 

“Yes, and the other places ; what arc they called ?” 

The two sisters exchanged an almost frightened glance. 
"‘Do you mean—do you mean on account of the expense ?” 
the younger one asked. 

“I dare say he might let one or two of his houses,” said 
the other. 
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“Lot thorn for nothing ?” Isabol flemandod. 

**I can’t fancy his giving up his ])roporty,” said Miss Moly- 
ncnx. 


“Ah, I’m afraid ho is an imposior !” Isabel returned. 
“Don’t you think it’s a false position 

Her companions, evidently, had lost themselves. “My bro¬ 
ther’s position ?” Miss Molyneux enquired. 

“It’s thought a very good position,” said the younger 
sister. “It’s the first position in this part of tlie eoullt3^” 

“I dar<‘ say you think me ver3'^ irreverent,” Isabel look 
occasion to remark. “I supfiose you revere your brother and 
arc rather afraid of him.” 


“Of course one looks up to one's 
neux simply. 

“If you do that h(‘ must b(‘ ver\ 
dontly, are beautifully good.” 


hrotluT,” said Mi'^s Molj^- 
good—because you, evi- 


“He’s most kind. It \\ ill never bf‘known, the good he 
does.” 


“His ability known,” Mildred added 
it’s immense.” 


“every one thinks 


“Oh, I can see that,” said Isabel. “Hut if I wen* he 1 
shoidd wi.sh to fight to the {h*ath : I mean for thi* heritage of 
the ])ast. I sliould hold it tight.” 

“I think oin* ought to he liberal,” Mihlre<l argued gently. 
“We’ve always been so, even from tin* earliest times.” 

“Ah^^ell,” said Isabel, “you’ve made a great success of 
it ; I don’t wonrler you like it. J see you’re very fond of 
crewels.” 


When Lord Warlntrtou showed her the house, after liiiich- 
eoii, it seemed to luu’ a matter of course* that it slioukl he 
a noble ])ietsire. Within, it bad been a good deal modernised 
—some of its best ])oints had lost th(‘ir jiurity ; but as they 
saw it from the gardens, a stout grey jhle, (;ftli(‘ softest, deep- 
e.st, most woather-frt*tted hue, rising from a broad, still moat, 
it affected the 3'oung visitor as a castle in a legend. The day 
was cool and rather lustreless ; the first note of autumn had 
been struck, and the watery sunshine rested on the walls in 
blurred and desultory gleams, washing them, as it were, in 
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places tenderly chosen, here the ache of antiquity was keen¬ 
est. Her host’s brother, the Vicar, had come to hmciieon, and 
Isabel had had five minutes' talk with him—time enough to 
institute a search for a rich eeclesiasticism and give it up as 
vain. The marks of the Vicar of Loekleigh were a big, athletic 
figure, a candid, natural countenance, a capacious appetite 
and a tendency to indiscriminate laughter. Isabel learned 
afterwards from Jier cousin that before taking orders he had 
been a mighty wrestler and that he was still, on occasion—in 
the privacy ot the family circle as it were—quite capable of 
flooring his man. Isabel liked him—she was in the mood for 
liking everything ; but her imagination was a good deal taxed 
to think of him as a source of spiritual aid. The whole party, 
on leaving luncli, went to walk in the grounds ; but Lord War- 
burton exercised some ingenuity in engaging his least familiar 
guest in a stroll apart I'rom the others. 

“I wish you to see tJie place J)^operI3^ seriously,” he said. 
“You can’t do so if your attention is distracted by irrelevant 
go.ssip.'’ Jlis own conversation (thoiigli he told Isabel a good 
deni about the hous(‘, which had a very curious history) v'as 
not purely archaeological ; he reverted at intervals to matters 
more personal—matters personal to the young lady as well 
as to Jiimself. But at last, after a pause of some duration, 
returning for a moment to (heir ostensible theme. “Ah, well,” 
he said, “I'm very glad ind(*cd you like the old barrack. I 
wish you could see more of it—that you could stay hero a 
while. My sisters have taken an immense fancy to you—if 
that would be any inducement.” 

“There’s no want of inducements,” Isabel answered ; “but 
I’m afraid I can’t make engagements. I’m quite in my aunt's 
hands. ” 

“All, partlori me if I say I don’t exactly believe that. I’m 
pretty sure you can do whatever you want." 

“I'm sorry if I make that impression on you ; I don’t think 
it’s a nice imiiression to make. ' 

“It has the merit of permitting me to hope.” And Lord 
Warburton paused a moment. 

“To hope what ?” 

“That in future I may sec you often." 
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“All," said Isabel, “to enjoy tliat pleasure f needn’t be so 
terribly emniiei2)ated.' ’ 

“Doubtless not ; and yet, at the same time, T don’t think 
your uncle likes me." 

“You’re very niiich mistaken. I've heard him .speak very 
highly of 3^^011.” 

“I'm ghul 3-011 have talked about me," said Lorrl Warbur- 
ton. “But, I nevertheless don't tiiink he'd like me to keej) 
coming to Oardeneourt.” 

“I can't answer for in_v uncle’s tasf(‘s.” the girl rejoined, 
“though I ought as far as possible to take them into account. 
But for myself I shall be ver3' glad to see 3'oii.“ 

“Now that’s what I like to hear 3’^ou sa3^ I’m charmed 
when you say tliat." 

“You're easily charmed, 1113' hud,” said Isabel. 

“No, ]'m not easily charnu'd !” and then he stojux'd a 
moment. “But 3'ou'vc charmed me, Mis.^ Archer.” 

These words were uttered with an indetinable sound which 
startled the girl ; it stiui'k her as tlie juclude to something 
grave : she had heard the sound before and slu' recognised it. 
She had no wish, ho\\(‘V(*r, that for the moment such a ]»re- 
lude .should have a sequel, and .she said as gaily as possible 
and as quickly as an a])ju’eciabh‘ degre(' of agitation woidd 
allow her : “I’m afraid there’s no ])ro.sp(‘ct of my being able 
to come here again.’’ 

“Never ?” said Lord VVarburton. 

“I won’t say ‘never’ ; 1 should feel very melodramatic.” 

“May I come and see you then some da3^ next week ?" 

“Most aa.surcd}y. What is there to prevent it ?" 

“Nothing tangible. But with you I never feel safe. I've 
a sort of sense that you're always summing people uj).” 

“You don’t of necessit3’^ lose b3'^ that." 

“It’s very kind of you to say so ; but, even if I gain, stern 
justice is not what I most love. Is Mrs. Tonchett going to 
take 3"oii abroad ?" 

“I hope so." 

“Is England not gotKl enougli for 3"ou ?” 
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“That’s a very Maohiavcllian .speech ; it doesn't tleserve 
an an.sncr. J Avaiit to .see as many countries as I can.” 

“Tlirn you'll on judging, F su]>po.se.” 

“Kjj joying, 1 hope, too.” 

“Ves. that's what you enjoy most ; I can’t make out what 
you’re up to.” said J^ord Warburton. “You strike me a,s hav¬ 
ing m_>.sterious purpo.ses—vast designs.” 

“You're .so good as to Jiavo a theory al>out me which I 
don't at all till out. Is there anything mysterious in a pur- 
po.so enter1aiii(‘d and executed every 3ear, in tlie most public 
manner, by lilty tJiousand of m3’^ fellow-countrymen—^the 
])urposc of improving one’s mind by foreign travel ?” 

“You can't improve 3'^()ur mind. Miss Archer,” her com- 
])anion dcclansl. “it’s alri'ady a mo.st formidable in.strumont. 
it looks down on us all ; it desjuses us.” 

“J)e.spi.scs you ? You’re making fun of me,” said Isabel 
seriousl3^ 

“Well, 3'Ciu think us ‘quaint*—that’s the same thing. I 
won't bo thought ‘quaint,’ to begin with ; J’m not so in the 
lea.st. 1 prote.st.” 

“That prote.st i.s one of the quainte.st things I've ever 
heard,” Isabel answered with a smile. 

Lord Warburton was briefly silent. “You judge only from 
the ont.side—3'ou don't care,” he said pre.sontly. “You only 
care to amuse yourself.” The note she had heard in his voice 
a moment before reaiipcarcd, and mixed with it now was an 
audible strain of bitterness—a bitterness so abruijt and incon¬ 
sequent that the girl w'as afraid she had hurt him. She had 
often heard that the English are a highly eccentric people, 
and she had even road in some ingenious author that they 
are at bottom the most romantic of races. Was Lord War- 
hurton suddenly turning romantic—w^as he going to make her 
a scene, in his own house, only the third time they had met ? 
She was reassured quickly enough by her sense of his great 
good manners, which w’^as not impaired by the fact that ho 
had already toucJierl the furthest limit of good taste in ex¬ 
pressing his admiration of a young lady who had confided in 
his hospitality. 8ho was right in trusting to his good manners, 
for he presently went on, laughing a little and without a trace 
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of the accent that hail iliscompoHcd her : "1 don't mean of 
course that \ou diiiuhc yourbclf with trifles. You select great 
imitcrialb ; the foibles, the afflictions of human nature, the 
peculiarities of nations !" 

“As regards that," said Isabel, “[should find in my own 
nation entertainment for a lifetime. But wc’vc a long drive, 
and my aunt will soon visli to start." She turned back to¬ 
ward the others and Lord Warburton walked beside her in 
silence. But before they reached the others, “1 shall come and 
see you next ueek," he said. 

She had received an ap])rociablc shock, but a.s it died 
away she felt that she couldn't pretend to herself that it was 
altogether a painful one. Nevertheless she made answer to his 
declaration, coldly enough, “Just as you please." And her 
coldness was not the ealciilation of her effect—a game she 
placed in a much smaller degree than would have .seemed 
probable to many critics. It came from a certain fear. 


Chapter 10 

The day after her visit to Loekleigh she received a note 
from her friend Mis.s 8 tackpole—a note of which tlio ciivelojw, 
exhibiting in conjunction the postmark of Ijiverpool and the 
neat calligraphy of the quiek-fingcred Jlenrietta, caused her 
some liveliness of emotion. “Here I am, ray lovely friend," 
Miss Stack])oIe wrote ; “T managed to get off at last. I decided 
only the night before I left New York—the Interviewer having 
come round to my figure. J ])ut a few things into a bag, like 
a veteran journalist, and cdtine down to the steamer in a street¬ 
car. Whore are you and whore can wo meet # I suppose you're 
visiting at some castle or otJier and have already acquired 
the correct accent. Perhaps even you have married a lord ; 
I almost hope you have, for I want some introductions to the 
first people and shall count on you for a few. The Interviewer 
wants some light on the nobility. My first impressions (of the 
people at large) arc not rose-coloured ; but 1 wish to talk them 
over with you, and you know that, whatever I am, at least I’m 
not superficial. I’ve also -something very particular to tell you. 
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l)o appoint a meeting aa quickly as you can ; come to London 
(F aJioiild like so muuli to visit the sights with you) or clso lot 
mo come to you, wherever you are. I will do so with pleasure ; 
for you know everything interests me and 1 wish to see as 
much as possibh' of the inner life.” 

Isabel judged best not to sliow this letter to her uncle ; 
but she acquainted him with it.s pur])ort, and, as she expected, 
ho begged her instantly to assure Miss Ntaekpole, in his name, 
tliat he should be debghted to reeeiv<' Iut at Gardcncourt. 
“Though she’s a litc^rary lady,” he said, “I suppose that, be¬ 
ing an American, she w’on’t show me uj), as that other one 
did. She has seen others like mo.” 

“She has s('en Jio other so delightful !” Fsalxd answered ; 
but she w^is not altog(‘ther at ease about Henrietta's repro¬ 
ductive instinets. which belonged to that side of her friend’s 
character wdiieli she regarded with least complacency. She 
wrote to Miss »Staek])ole. however, that she would be very 
welcome uiifler Mr. '^rouchett’s roof; and this alert young 
woman lost no time in announcing her prom])t approach. 
8 he had gon<‘ up to London, and it was from that centre that 
she took the train for the station nearest to Gardcncourt, 
where Isabel and Ralph were in waiting to receive her. 

“Shall I love her or shall 1 hate luu* T' Ralph asked while 
they moved along the jilatform. 

“Whichever you do will matter vt‘ry little to her,” said 
Isabel. “She doesn’t care a straw what men think of her.” 

“As a man I’m bound to dislike her then. She must bo a 
kind of monster. Is she very ugly V' 

“No, she’s decidedly pretty.” 

“A female intervicwxT —a rei>orter in petticoats ? I*m very 
curious to see her,” Raljjh conceded. 

“It's very easy to laugh at her but it is not easy to bo as 
brave as she.” 

“I should think not ; crimes of violence and attacks on the 
person require more or less ])luck. Do you supiiose she’ll in¬ 
terview me ?” 

“Never in the w'orld. She’ll not think you of enough im- 
Ijortance.” 
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^‘You’ll sfc*,” .said Ralpii. “iShc’ll scud a doscrii)tion of us 
all, including liuiiciiic, to her newspaper.” 

“I shall a.sk her iioi to,” Isabel aii.nvercd. 


“You think she’s capable of it then 
^^IVrleetly.” 

"And yet you’ve made her your bosom-friiuid ?” 

"I’ve not made her my bosom-friend ; but I like her in 
spile other faults.” 


"Ah well,” said Kalpli, ‘‘I’m afraid 
spite of her nieriks.” 


I .shall disiiko her in 


"You’ll probably fall in love with her at the end of three 
days.” 

"And have my Jove-Jetters publi.shcil in the Interviewer ? 
Never !” cried tlie young man. 


The train pre.scntly arrived, ami Miss Staekpolc, ])romptly 
descending, proved, as I,sabel had promised, (|uite (U'licately, 
even though rather provineially, fair. She w^a.s a neat, pliinij> 
person, of medium stature, with a round face, a small mouth, 
a delicate complexion, a bujieh of light brown ringlets at the 
back of her head and a peculiarly open, surprised-looking eye. 
The most striking point in her apiiearanee was the remarkable 
fixedness of this organ, which rested without impudence or 
defiance, but as if in conscientious exercise of a natural right, 
upon every object it happened to encounter. It rested in this 
manner upon Ralph himself, a little arrested by Miss Stack- 
pole’s gracious and comfortable aspect, w hich hinted that it 
wouldn’t be so easy as he had assumed to disapprove of her. 
She rustled, she shimmered, in fresh, dove-coloured draperies, 
and Ralph saw at a glanci'. that she was as crisp and now and 
comprehensive as a first issue before the folding. From top to 
top she had probably no misprint. She spoke in a clear, high 
voice—a voice not rich but loud ; yet after she had taken her 
place W'ith her companions in fc. Touchett’s carriage she 
struck him as not all in tlie large type, the type of horrid "head¬ 
ings,” that he had expected. She answered the enquiries made 
of her by Isabel, however, and in whicli the young man ventur¬ 
ed to join, with copious lucidity, and later, in the library at 
Gardencourt, wlien she had made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Touchott (his wife not having thought it necessary t<i appear) 
did more to give the measure of her confidence in her jiowers. 
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“WeU, I should like to know whether you eoiisifler your¬ 
selves American or English/' she broke out. ‘"If once I knew 
I could talk to you accordingly." 

“Talk to us anyhow and we shall be thankful/' Kalidi lib¬ 
erally answered. 

She fixed her eyes on him and there was something in their 
character that reminded him of large polished buttons—but¬ 
tons that might have fixed the elastic loops of some tense 
receptacle : he seemed to sec the reflection of surrounding 
objects on the pupil. The expression of a button is not usually 
deemed human, but there was something in Miss Stackpole’s 
gaze that made him, as a very modest man, feel vaguely em- 
barrassc*d—less inviolate, more dishonoured, than ho liked. 
This sensation, it must bo add(‘(I, after he had spent a day 
or two in her company, sensibly diminished, though it never 
wholly lapsed. “1 don’t suppose that you’re going to under¬ 
take to 2>ersuade me that you're an American," she said. 

“To i)lease you J’ll be an Englishman, I’ll be a Turk !" 

“Welf, if you can change about that way you're very wel¬ 
come,’’ Miss Stacki)ole returned. 

“I’m sure you uiulerstand everything and that differences 
of nationality are no barrier to you," ilaf{>h went on. 

Miss Staekj[Kjle gazed at him still. “Do you moan the for¬ 
eign languages f" 

“The languages are nothing. I mean the spirit—the genius." 

“I’m not sure that I understand you," said the con’espon- 
dent of the Interviewer ; “But I ex2)ect I shall before I leave." 

“He’s wliat^s called a ct>smo2iolite," Isabel suggested. 

“That means he’s a little of everything and not much of 
any. I must say I think patriotism is like charity—it begins 
at home. ’’ 

“Ah, but where tloes home begin. Miss iStackpoIe ?" Ralph 
enquired. 

“I don’t know where it begins, but I know where it ends. 
It ended a long time before I got here." 

"Don't you like it over here ?’' asked Mr. Touchett with his 
aged, innocent voice. 

“Well, sir, I haven't quite made up my mind what ground 
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I shall take. 1 feel a good deal cramped. I felt it on the 
journey from Liverpool to London.” 

'‘Perhaps you were in a crowded carriage/’ Ralph suggest¬ 
ed. “Yes, but it was crowded with friends—a party of Ameri¬ 
cans whoso acquaintance I had made upon the steamer ; a 
lovely group from Little Rf)ck, Arkansas. In spite of that I 
felt crami^ed—I felt something pressing upon me ; I couldn’t 
tell what it was. I felt at the very commencement as if 1 were 
not going to accord wdth the atmosphere. But I sup|X)se 
I shall make my own atmosphere. That's the true way—then 
you can breathe. Your siirroundiiigs seem very attractive.” 

“Ah, w^e too arc a lov(*ly grouj) !” said llalj)!!. “Wait a little 
and you’ll see.” 

Miss Stackiiole showed every disposition to wait and evi¬ 
dently was prepared to make a considerable stay at Garden- 
court. She occupied herself in the mornings with literary la¬ 
bour ; but in spite of this Isabel spent many hours with her 
friend, who, once her daily task performed, deprecated, in 
fact defied, isolation. Isabel speedily found occasion to de¬ 
sire her to desist from celebrating the charms of their common 
sojourn in print, having discovered, on the second morning of 
Miss Stackpole’s visit, that she was engaged on a letter to the 
Interviewer, of which the title, in her exquisitely neat and 
legible hand (exactly that of the copybooks wdiich our heroine 
remembered at school) w'as “Americans and Tudors—Glimiwes 
of Gardcncourt.” Miss Stackpole, with the best conscienoe in 
the world, olferod to read her letter to Isabel, who immediately 
put in her protest. 

“I don't think you ought to do that. I don’t think you ought 
to describe the place.” 

Henrietta gazed at her as usual. “Why, it’s just what the 
people want, and it’s a lovely place.” 

“It’s too lovely to be put in the newspapers, and it's not 
what my uncle wants.” 

“Don’t you believe that!” cried Henrietta. “They’re always 
delighted afterw'ards.” 

“My uncle won’t be delighted—nor my cousin either. 
They’ll consider it a breach of hospitality.” 
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Miss Stack pole showed no sense of confusion ; she simply 
wiped her pen, very neatly, upon an elcgent little implement 
which she kept for the purpose, aiul put away her manuscript. 
“Of course if ;^ou don’t ajjprove I won’t do it ; but I sacrifice 
a beautiful subject.” 

“There are plenty of other subjects, there are subjects all 
round you. We’ll take some drives ; I’ll show you some ciiarming 
scenery. ” 

“Scenery’s not my department : I alw^ays need a human 
interest. You know I'm deeply human, Isalx'l ; 1 always W'as,” 
Miss Stackpole rejonied. “f was going to bring in your cous¬ 
in—the alienated AiiKTicaii. There’s a gr<*at demand just now 
for the alienated American, and your cousin's a beautiful sjie- 
einien. 1 shouhl have handled him severel3\” 

“lie would have die<l of it !” Isabel exclaimed. “Not of the 
severity, but of the jmblieity.” 

“Well, 1 should have liked to kill liiin a little. And I should 
have delighted to do your uncle, who seems to me a much 
nobler type—the American faithful still. He’s a grand old man ; 
I don’t see how he can object to my paying him honour.” 

Isabel looked at h(‘r companion in much w'onderraeiit ; it 
struck her as strange that a nature in which she found so much 
to esteem sliould break down so in spots. “My iioor Henrietta,” 
she said, “you’ve no sense of privacy.” 

Henrietta coloured rleeplj', and for a moment her brilliant 
vyt'H were suffused, while Isabi*! found her more than ever 
inconsequent. “You do me gri'at injustice,” said Miss Stack- 
pole with dignity. “I’ve never written a w^ord about myself !” 

“I’m very sure of that ; but it seems to me one sliould be 
modest for others also !” 

“Ah, that’s very good !” cried Henrietta, seizing her pen 
again. “Just let me make a note of it and I’ll put it in some¬ 
where.” >She was a thoroughly good-natured woman, and half 
an hour later she was in a.s cheerful a mood as should have 
been looked for in a newspaper-lady in want of matter. “I’ve 
promised to do the social side,” she said to Isabel ; “and how 
can I do it unless J get ideas ? If I can’t describe this place 
don’t you know some place [ ran describe ?” Isabel promised 
she would bethink herself, and the next day, in conversation 
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with her friend, she happened to mention her visit to Lord 
Warburton’s ancient house. *‘Ah, you must take me there— 
that’s just the place for me !” Miss Staek|)oIe cried. “I must 
get a gJimi)sc of the nobility.” 

*‘I can’t take you,” said Isabel ; “but Lord Warburton’s 
coming here, and you’ll have a chance to see him and ob¬ 
serve him. Only if you intend to rei)eat his conversation I 
shall certainly give him warning.” 

“Don’t do that,” her companion i)leaded ; “I want him to 
be natural.” 

“An Englishman's never so natural as when he’s holding 
his tongue,” Isabel declared. 

It was not apparent, at the end of three days, that her cou¬ 
sin had, according to her prophecy, lost his heart to their visi¬ 
tor, though he had spent a good deal of time in her society. 
They strolled about the park together and sat under the trees, 
and in the afternoon, when it was delightful to float along the 
Tham(‘s, Miss Stackpole occupied a 2>lace in the boat in which 
hitherto Kalj)h had had but a single comxianion. Her 2>rcsence 
jiroved somehow less irreducible to soft particles than Ral2>h 
lia<l exx^ected in the natural i)erturbation of his sense of the 
perfect solubility of that of his cousin ; for the correspondent 
of the Interviewer ])romi)te<l mirth in him, and he had long 
since decided that the crescendo of mirth should be the flower 
of his declining days. Henrietta, on her side, failed a little 
to justify Isabel’s declaration with regard to her indifference 
to masculine opinion ; for poor llal])h apjH*ared to have iire- 
sented himself to her as an irritating problem, which it would 
be almost immoral not to work out. 

“What does lie ilo for a living T’ she asked of Isabel the 
evening of her arrival. “Does he go round all day with his 
hand in his pockets T’ 

“He does nothing,” smiled Isabel ; “he’s a gentleman of 
largo leisure.” 

“Well, I call that a shame—when I have to work like a 
car-conductor,” Miss Stackpole replied. “I should like to show 
him up.” 

“He’s in wretched health ; he’s quite unfit for work,” Isabel 
urged. 
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“Pshaw ! don’t 5^011 bclirvo it. I work when I’m sick,” cried 
her friend. Later, when she stepped into tlie boat on join¬ 
ing the wat(»r-party, she remarked to Ralph that she supposed 
lie liated her and would like to drown her. 

“Ah no,” said Ralph, “I keep my victims for a slower tor¬ 
ture. And you’d be aueh an interesting one !” 

“Well, you do torture me ; I may say that. But I shock all 
your prejudices ; that’s one comfort.” 

“My prejudices ? [ haven’t a prejudie<* to bless myself with. 
There’s intellectual poverty for you.” 

“The more shame to you ; I've some fhdieious ones. Of 
course I spoil your flirtation, or whatever if is you call it, with 
your cousin ; but I don't care for that, as 1 remler her the 
service of drawing you out. She'll set‘ how tiiin you are.” 

“Ah, do draw nu* out !” Raljih exclained. “So few people 
will take the trouble.” 

Miss Staekpole, in this undertaking, appeared to shrink 
from no effort ; resorting largely, whenever the op|K)rtunity 
offered, to tlie natural exjieduuit of interrogation. On the 
iollowing (lay the wiuithcr was bad. and in the afternoon the 
young man, by w'ay of providing indoor amusement, offered to 
show her the j>ictur(‘s. Henrhdta strolled through the long 
gallery in his .soci(‘ty, while she pointed out its principal orna- 
mcuits and mentioiwd tlie painters and subjects. Miss Staek¬ 
pole looked at the pictures in perfect silence, committing her¬ 
self to no opinion, and Ralph Avas gratified by the fact that she 
delivered h(‘r.self of none of the little ready-made ejaculations 
of didight of which the vi.sitors to (jranlencourt Avere so fre¬ 
quently lavish. This young lady ind(*<‘d, to do her justice, was 
but little addicted to the use of conventional terms ; there was 
something earne.st and inventive in her tone, Avhich at times, 
in its straiiu'd deliberation, suggested a person of high culture 
spc'aking a foreign language. Ralph Touehett subsequently 
learned that she had at one time officiated as art-critic to a 
journal of tin* other AA'orld ; but she apjAcared in spite of this 
fact, to carry in her pocket none of the small change of admi¬ 
ration. Siuidonly, just after he had called her attention to n 
charming Constable, she turned and looked at him as if he him¬ 
self had been a picture. 
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“Do you always spend your time like this V* she demand¬ 
ed. 

“I seldom spend it so agreeably.” 

•‘Well, you know what I mean—without any regular occu¬ 
pation.” 

“Ah,” said Ralph, “I'm the idlest man living.” 

Miss Staekpole directed her gaze to the Constable again, 
and Ralph besj)oke her attention for a small Lancret hanging 
near it, which represented a gentleman in pink doublet and 
hose and a ruff, leaning against the pe<lestal of the statu** of a 
nympli in a garden and jdayiiig the guitar to two ladies seated 
on the grass. “That’s my ideal of a regular occupation,” he 
said. 

Miss Stackpole turned to him again, and, though her eyes 
had rested iijion the picture, he saw she had miss(*d the subje**t. 
She was thinking of som*‘thing much more serious. “I tlon’t 
see how you can reconcile it to your conscience.” 

“My d<‘ar lady, I have no conscience !” 

“Well, I advise you to cultivate one. You'll need it the 
next time you go to America.” 

“I shall jirobably never go again.” 

“Are you ashamed to show yourself ?” 

Ralph meditated with a mild smile. “I suppose that if one 
has no conscience one has no shame.” 

“Well, you’ve got plenty of a.ssurance,’' Henrietta declared, 
“Do you consider it right to give up your country ?” 

“All, one doesn't give up one’s country any more than one 
gives up one's grandmother. They’re both antecedent to choice 
- element.s of one’s com|M)sition that are not to be eliminated.” 

“I suppose that means that you’ve tried an<l been worsted. 
What do they think of you over here ?” 

“They delight in me.” 

“That's because you truckle to them.” 

“Ah, set it down a little to my natural charm 1 ” Ralph 
sighed. 

“I don’t know anything about j^our natural charm. If 
you’ve got any charm it’s quite unnatural. It’s whoUy acquir- 
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ed^or at least you’ve tried hard to acquire it, living over here. 
I don’t say you’ve succeeded. It's a charm that I don’t ap¬ 
preciate, anyway. Make yourself useful in some wa}^ and then 
we'll talk about it. 

“Well, now, tell me what I shall do,'* said Ralph. 

“Go right home, to begin with.” 

“Yes, I see. And then ?” 

“Take right hold of something.” 

“Well, now, w hat sort of thing ?” 

“Anything you please, so long as you take hold. Some new 
ich'a, some big work.” 

“Is it very difficult to take hold ?” Ralph enquired. 

“Not if you put your heart into it.” 

“Ah, my heart,” said Ralph. “If it d(*pends upon my 
heart -!” 

Haven’t you got a heart ?” 

“[ had one a few' days ago, but I’ve lost it since.” 

“You’re not serious,” Miss Stackpole remarked ; “that’s 
what’s the matter w ith you.” But for all this, in a day or two, 
she again permitted him to fix her attention and on the later 
occasion assigned a different cause to her mysterious pc'tversity. 
“I know what’s the matter with you, Mr. Touchett,” she said. 
“You think you’re too good to get married.” 

“I thought so till I knew you. Miss Stackpole,’" Raliffi 
answered ; “and then I suddenly changed my mind.” 

“Oh pshaw !” Henrietta groaned. 

“Then it seemed to me,” said Ralph, “that I w'as not good 
enough.” 

“It w'oiild improve you. Be.sides, it’s your duty.” 

“Ah,” cried the young man, “one has so many duties ! Is 
that a (iuty too 

“Of course it is—did you never know' that before? It’s 
everyone’s duty to got married.” 

Ralph meditated a moment ; he was disappointed. There 
was something in Mi.ss Stackpole he had begun to like ; it seem¬ 
ed to him that if she was not a charming w'oman she w'as at 



least a very good “sort.” She was wanting in distinction, Imt, 
as Isabel lia<l said, she was brave : she went into eages, slie 
flourished lashes, like a spangled liontamcr. lie had not siip- 
j)osed her to be capable of vulgar arts, but these last words 
struck him as a false note. When a marriageable young a\ o- 
man urgt‘s matrimony on an unencumbered young man the 
most obvious explanation of her conduct is not the altruistic 
impulse. 

“Ah, well now, there’s a good deal to be said about that,” 
Ralph lejoined. 

“There may be, but that's the principal thing. I must say 
1 think it looks very exclusive, going round all alojie, as if you 
thought no woman was goorl (Mumgh for you. I)o you think 
y<m’re better than any one td.se in the world ^ In America it’s 
usual for peo]de to marry.” 

“If it’s m3' dut3’,” Ralph asked, “is it not, by analog3^ 5'ours 
as well ?■’ 

Miss Stackpole’s oeidar surfaces unwdnkingly caught the 
sun. “Have you the fond hope of finding a flaw in my rea¬ 
soning ? Of course I’ve as good a right to iriarr3' as an}’ oiu* 
else.” 

“Well then,” sai<l Ralph, “I w'on’t sa}^ it vexes me to see 
you single. It delights me rather.” 

“You’re not s<*rious yet. You never will be.” 

“Shall you not believe me to be so on the day I tell you 
I desire to give up the practice of going round alone?” 

Miss Stackpole looked at him for a moment in a manner 
w'hich seennsl to announce a rejdy that might technicalI3' 
be ealUsl eneournging. But to his great surprise this expres¬ 
sion siidthmly residved itself into an appearance of alarm and 
even of resentment. “No, not even then,” she answered <lr3ly. 
Aft tT which she walked aw a}'. 

“I've not conceiv(‘d a passion for 3mur friend,” Ralph saijl 
that evening to Lsabel, “though we talked some time this morn¬ 
ing about it.” 

“And you said something she didn’t like,” the girl rejdied. 

Ralph stared. “Has she complained of me?” 

“She told me she thinks there's something very low in the 
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tone of 3 <Iiiro]t)ean.s towards women.” 

“Does she call me a Euroiicanr* 

“One of the worst. She tolil me you had said to her some¬ 
thing that an American never would have said. But she 
didn't repeat it.*’ 

Ralph treated himself to a luxury of laugliter. “She's an 
extra()r(linarv eomhinalion. Did she think J was making love 
to her?” 

“No ; I belive even Americans do that. But she apparently 
thought you mistook the intention of something she had said, 
and ]mt tin unkind const ruction on it.” 

“1 thought .she was proposing marriage to me and I accepted 
her. Was that unkind?” 

Tsalxd smiled. “It was unkind to we. I ilon't want 3011 to 
marry. ’ * 

“My dear cousin, wliat’s one to do among j’oii all?” Raljth 
tlemanded. “Miss Slaekpole tells me it’s my hounden duty, and 
that it’s hers, in general, to see I do mine !” 

“8he has a great sense of duty,” said Isabel gravel3\ “She 
has indeed, and it'n the motive of ever^dhing she says. That’s 
W'hat I like her for. 8he thinks it’s unworthy of you to keep 
so many things to 3'ourself. That's what she wanted to ex¬ 
press. If you thought she was tr^dng to—to attract 3^011, you 
were very wrong.” 

“ft's true it was an odd wa3^ but 1 did think she was tr3'- 
ing to attract me. Forgive my dt'p^avit3^” 

“You’re ver3’ conceited. She had no interested view's, and 
never supposed 3’^ou w'ould think she had.’* 

“One must be very modest then to talk wdth such women,” 
Ralph said humbly. “But it’s a very strange t3'pe. She’s too 
personal—considering that she expects other people not to be. 
She walks in without kiiO(;king at the door.” 

“Yes,” Isabel admitted, “she doesn’t sufficiently recognise 
the existence of knoekers ; and indeed I’m not sure that she 
doesn’t think them rather a pretentious ornament. She thinks 
one’s door should stand ajar. But I persist in liking her.” 

“I persist in thinking her too familiar,” Ralph rejoined, 
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naturally .‘'orncwliat uiicoinfortablo iiiuler tho sense of having 
been doubly deceived in Miss Stack polo. 

said Isabel, smiling, ^^I’m afraid it’s because she’s 
rather vulgar that I like her.” 

“She would be flattered by your reason I” 

“If I should tell her I wouldn’t express it in that way. I 
should say it’s because tlu're’s something of the ^peoph*’ in her.” 

“What do 3^ou know about the people ? and what does she, 
for that matter ?” 

“She knows a great deal, and 1 know enough to feel that 
she’s a kind of emanation of the great democracy—of the 
continent, the country, the nation. T don’t say that she sums 
it all up, that would be too much to ask of her. But she sug¬ 
gests it ; she vividly figures it.” 

“You like her then for patriotic reasons. I’m afraid it is 
on those very grounds I object to her.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel with a kind of joyous sigh, “I like so 
many things ! If a thing strikes me with a certain intensity I 
accejit it. I do not want to swagger, but I suj)j)Ose I’m rather 
versatile. I like people to l>e totally different from Henrietta 
—in tho style of Lord Warburton’s sisters for instance. So 
long as I look at tho Misses Molyneux they seem to mo to 
answer a kind of ideal. TIumi IIenri(‘tta perseiits herself, anil 
I'm straightway convinced by her ; not so much in respect to 
herself as in respect to what masses l)ehiiid her.” 

“Ah, you mean the back view of her,” Ralph suggested. 

“What she sa3^s is true,” hi.s cou.sin answered ; “you’ll never 
be serious. I like the great country stretching away beyond 
tho rivers and across the prairies, blooming and smiling anil 
spreading till it stops at the green Pacific ! A strong, sweet, 
fresh odour seems to ri.so from it, and Henrietta—pardon 
iny simile—has something of that odour in her garments.” 

Isabel blushed a little as she concluded this sjieech, and 
tho blush, together with the momentary ardour she had thrown 
into it, was .so becoming to her that Ralph stood smiling at 
her for a moment after she had ceased speaking. “I’m^ not 
sure the Pacific’s so green as that,” he said ; “but you’re a 
young woman of imagination. Henrietta, however, does smell 
of the Future—it almost knocks one do^^m !” 
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Chapter 11 

He took a rosolvo aft(‘r this not to misinterpret her words 
oven when Miss iStaekpolc ap[)eared to strike the personal 
note most strongly. He bethoiiglit himself tliat persons, in 
her view, were simple and homogeneous organisms, and that 
lie, for his own part, was too perverted a representative of 
the nature of man to liave a right to deal with her in striet 
reeiproeity. He carried out his resolve with a great deal of 
tact, and tlie young lady found in renewed contact with him 
no obstacle to tAie exercise of her genius for unshrinking en¬ 
quiry, tlu' general ap]jlicatioii of her eonfidenee. Her situ¬ 
ation at Gardencoiirt therefore, ajiprecialcd as we have seen 
her to be by Isabel and fidl of appreciation herself of that 
free play of intelligence uhicli, to her sense, rendered Isabel’s 
eharuetcr a sister-spirit, and of the easy venerablcness of Mr. 
Toiiehett, whose noble tone, as she said, met with her full ap¬ 
proval—her situation at Gardencoiirt would have been per¬ 
fectly comfortable liad she not conecived an irresistible mis¬ 
trust of the little lady for whom she had at first supposed her¬ 
self obliged to “allow” as mistress of tin* house. iShc presently 
fiiscovered, in truth, tiiat this obligation was of the lightest and 
that Mrs. Toiiehett eared very little how Miss Stackpole be¬ 
haved. Mrs. Toiiehett hail defined her to Isabid as both an 
adventuress and a bore—adventuresses usually giving one more 
of a thrill ; she had expressed some surjirisi* at her niece’s hav¬ 
ing selected such a friend, yet had immediately a<lded that she 
knew Isabel’s friends uitc her own affair and that she had 
never undertaken to like them all or to restrict the girl to those 
she liked. 

“If you could see none but the i>coplo 1 like, my dear, you’d 
have a very small society,” Mrs. Touchett frankly admitted ; 
“and I don’t think 1 like any man or woman well enough to 
recommend them to you. When it comes to recommending 
it’s a serious affair. I don’t like Miss Stackpole—everything 
about her displeases me ; she talks so much too lou<i and looks 
at one as if one wanted to look at her —which one doo.sn’t. 
I’m sure she has lived all her life in a boarding-house, and 
I iletest the manners and the liberties of such places. If you 
ask me if I prefer my own manners, which you doubtless 
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tliiiik very bad. I’ll t<*ll you that I ])rt*for them immonsely. 
Mi.S(s Stackpolc knoAvs 1 detest }»oardirig-house eiviJisation, and 
blic detests me for detesting it, because she thinks it the liighest 
in the world Slic’d like (lardeiicourt a great deal better if 
it were a boarding-house. For nu*, I find it almost too much 
of one I We shall never get on together therefore, and there's 
no use trying.” 

Mrs. Toiichett was right in guessing that Henrietta disap¬ 
proved of her, but she had not quite put her finger on the 
reason. A day or two after Miss Staekpole's arrival she had 
made some invidious reflexions on American hotels which 
<*xeited a vein of counter-argument on the part of the cor¬ 
respondent of the Inferniewer. aaIio in the exercise of her 
profession had acquaiiited herself, in the Avestern Avorld, Avith 
every form of caravan.sary. Henriidta expressed the o[»in- 
ion that American hotels were the be.st in the world, and Mrs. 
Touchett, fresh from a rencAA’^cd struggh* witli them, recorded 
a conviction that they Avere the worst. Ralph, \Aith his ex¬ 
perimental geniality, suggested, hy AA'ay of healing the breach, 
that the truth lav betAAcen the tA\o extremes aiul that the es- 
tahllshments in question ought to be described as fair middling. 
This contribution to the discussion, hoAA'cver, Miss Stackpole 
rejected with scorn. Middling indeed ! If they AA’cre not the 
best in tlie AA’orld they were the Avorst, hut there w'as. nothing 
middling about an American hotel. 

‘*We judge from different points of aucav, evidently,” said 
Mrs. Touchett. “I like to be treated as an individual ; you 
like to bo treated as a ‘party.’ ” 

*T don’t know' AAhat you mean,” Henrietta replied. “I like 
to be treated as an American lady.” 

‘*Poor American ladies !” cried Mrs. Touchett with a laugh. 
♦‘They're the slaves of slaA’^es.” 

“They’re the companions of freemen,” Henrietta retorted. 

“They’re the companions of tluir servants—the Irish cham- 
b<*rmaid and the negro w’aiter. They sluire their w'ork.” 

“Do you call the domestics in an American hou.sehold 
‘slaves’?” Miss Stackpole enquired. “If that’s the w'ay you 
desire to treat them, no Avonder you don’t like Ameriea.” 

“If you’ve not good servants you’re miserable,” Mrs. Tou- 
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chutt acrenoly sai(i. ‘‘They’re very bad in America, but IVe 
five perfect ones in Florence.” 

“I don't see what you want with five/’ Henrietta couldn’t 
help observing. “I don’t think I ahould like to see five per¬ 
sona surrounding me in that menial position.” 

“1 like them in tliat position better than in some otliers/* 
proclaimed Mrs. Touchett with much meaning. 

“Should you like me better if I were your butler, dearT” 
her husband asked. 

“I don't think I should : you wouldn’t at all have the tetiue.'* 

“The companions of freemen —I like that. Miss Stack- 
pole,” said Ralph. “Its a beautiful description.” 

“When I said freemen I didn’t mean you, sir !” 

And this >\as the only reward that Raljih got for his com¬ 
pliment. Miss Staekpole was baffled ; she evidently thought 
there Avas something treasonable in Mrs. Touehett’s ajijire- 
ciation of a class which she privatedy jiulged to be a mys¬ 
terious survival of feudalism. It was perhaps because her 
mind was oppressed with this image that she sulTered some 
days to elapse before she took occasion to say to Isabel : “My 
dear friend, I wonder if you’re growing laithle.ss,” 

“Faithless ? Faithless to you, IJenrictta 

“No, that would be a great pain ; but it's not that.” 

“Faithless to my country then?” 

“Ah, that 1 hope will never be. When T Avrote to you from 
Liverpool I said I had something particular to tell 3^11. You’ve 
never asked me what it is. Is it because 3011've susjiected ?” 

“Suspected Avhat? As a rule J tiun’t think I suspect,” said 
Isabel. “I remember now that phrase in 3mur letter, but 1 
confess 1 had forgotten it. What have you to tell me?” 

Henrietta looked disappoink'd, and her stea<Iy gaze be¬ 
trayed it. “You don’t ask tJiat right--as if you thought it im¬ 
portant. You’re changed—yor/re thinking of other things.” 

“Tell me what you mean, and l‘ll think of that.” 

“Will you really think of it ? That’s what I Avish to be sure 
of.” 

“I've not much control of my thoughts, but I’ll do my 
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bost,*' said Isabel. Henrietta gazed at her, in silence, for a 
period wliieli frierl Isabers patience, so that our heroine add¬ 
ed at last : "Do you mean that you're going to be married 

"Not till I’ve seen Kurope !" said Miss Sia(5k])ole. "What 
are you laughing at she went on. "What I moan is that Mr. 
Gootlwood came out in the steamer with me.’' 

"Ah !” Isabel res]M»!ided. 

"You say f/inf right. I had a good deal of talk with him ; 
he has come after you.*’ 

“Did he tell you so 

"No, he told mo nothing ; that's how I knew it,” sai<l Hen¬ 
rietta cleverly, "ilo said very little about you, but I spoke 
of you a good deal.” 

Isabel waited. At the mention of Mr. Goodwood’s name 
she had turned a little imle. "I’m very sorry you did that,” 
she observed at last. 

"It was a pleasure to me, and I liked the way he list<‘ne<l. 
I could have talked a long time to such a listener ; he was so 
quiet, so intense ; ho drank it all in.” 

"What did you say about me ?” Isabel asked. 

"I said you were on th<5 whole th(» linest creature I know.” 

"I’m very sorry for that. Hi*, thinks too well of me already ; 
he oughtn't to be encouraged.” 

"He’s dying for a little encouragement. I see his face now, 
and his earnest absorbcil look w'hilc I talked. I never saw an 
ugly man look so handsome.” 

"He's very simple-minded,” said Isabel. "And he's not so 
ugly.” 

"There’s nothing so simplifying as ca grand passion.” 

"It’s not a grand passion ; I’m very sure it’s not that.” 

"You don’t say that as if yon W'cre sure.” 

"Isabel gave rather a colil smile. "I shall say it better to 
Mr. Goodwood himself.” 

"He'll soon give you a chance,” said Henrietta. Isabel of¬ 
fered no answer to his assertion, which her companion made 
with an air of great confidence. “He'll find you changed,” the 
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latter pursued. '‘You've been affected by your new surround¬ 
ings.’* 

“Very likely. T’m affected by everything.” 

“By everything but Mr. (Joodw^ood !” Miss Stackpole ex¬ 
claimed Avith a slightly harsli hilarity. 

Isabel failed even to sniiJe back and in a moment she said : 
“Bid ho ask you to speak to me 

“Not in so many words. But his eyes asked it—and his 
handshake, when he bade mo good-bye.” 

“Thank you for doing so.” And Isabel turned away. 

“Yes, you're ehangt‘d ; you’ve got new ideas over here,” 
her friend continued. 

“I hope so,’* said Lsabel ; “one should get as many new 
ideas as possible.” 

“Yes ; but they shouldn't interfere with the old ones wlnm 
the old ones have been the right ones.” 

Isabel turned about again. “If you mean that T had any 
idea with regard to Mr. Goodwood — !” But she faltered before 
her friend’s implacable glitter. | 

“My dear child, you certainly encouraged him.” 

Isabel made for the moment as if to deny this charge ; in¬ 
stead of w^hieh, how^ever, she presently answererl : “It’s very 
true. I did encourage him.” And then she asked if her com¬ 
panion had learned from Mr. Goodwood what he intended to do. 
It was a concession to her curiosity, for she disliked discussing 
the subject and found Henrietta wanting in delicacy. 

“I asked him, and he said ho meant to do nothing,” Miss 
Stackiiole answered. “But I don’t believe that; he's not a man 
to do nothing. He is a man of high, bold action. Whatever hap- 
l)ens to him he’ll always do something, and whatever he docs 
will always be right.” 

“I quite believe that.” Henrietta might be wanting in deli¬ 
cacy, but it touched the girl, all the same, to hear this declara¬ 
tion. 

“Ah, you do care for him !” her visitor rang out. 

“Whatever ho docs will always be right,” Isabel repeated. 
“When a man’s of that infallible mould what does it matter to 
him what one feels ?” 
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“It may not mattur to him, hut it matters to one’s self.” 

“Ah, M'hat it matters to me—that is not what we’re discuss¬ 
ing,” said Isabel with a cold smile. 

“This time lK*r companion was grave. “Well, I don’t care ; 
you have changed. You’re not the girl you were a few short 
weeks ago, and Mr. Goodwood w'ill see it. I expect him here 
any day.” 

“I hope he'll hate me then,” said Isabel. 

“I believe you hope it about as mueli as I believe liim capa¬ 
ble of it.” 

To this observation our heroine made no return ; she was 
absorbed in the alarm given her by Henrietta’s iTitimation 
that Caspar Goodwood wouhl present himself at Gardcui- 
eourt. iShe pretended to henseif, however, that she tliought 
the event impossible, and, later, she communicated her dis¬ 
belief to her friend. For the next forty-eight hours, never¬ 
theless, she stoiKl prepared to hear the young man’s name 
announced. The feeling pressed upon her ; it made the air 
sultry, as if there were to be a eJiange of weather ; and the 
weather, socially speaking, ha<l been so agreeable during Isa¬ 
bel’s stay at Ganknieonrt that any change would be for the 
worse. Her suspense iiulced wfis dissipated the secojid day. 
She liad walked into the park in eompany with the sociable 
Buiiehie, and after strolling about for some time, in a manner 
at once listless aiul restless, had seated herself on a garden- 
bench, within sight of tlie lioiise, l)eiieath a spreading beech, 
wliere, in a white dr<*ss ornamented with black ribbons, she 
formed among the liiek(*ring shadows a graceful and harmo¬ 
nious image. She entertained Jierself for some moments with 
talking to the little terrier, as to whom the projxisal of an 
ownership divided with her cousin had been a])p]ied as impar¬ 
tially as possible--£ks impartially as Bunehie’s own somewhat 
tickle and inconstant sympathies would allow. But she was 
notitied for the first time, on this occasion, of the finite charac¬ 
ter of Bunchie’s intellect ; hitherto she had been mainly struck 
with its extent. It seemed to her at last that she would do 
well to take a book ; formerly, when heavy-hearted, she had 
been able, with the help of some well-chosen volume, to transfer 
the seat of consciousness to the organ of pure reason. Of late, 
it was not to be denied, literature had seemed a fading light. 
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and oven after hlu* had remindo<l liorholf that her uncle’s library 
was provided uith a com]>l^te s(‘i of those authors ^vhJeh no 
genlleman’s colleetion should be witliout. she sat motionless 
aiul empty-handed, her eyes bent on Ihe eool green turf of the 
lawn. Her meditations were presently interrupted by the ar¬ 
rival of a servant uho handed lier a letter. The letter bore the 
Lruidou postmark and was addressed in a hand she knew— 
that eanu* into her vision, already so lu‘ld by him, with the 
vividness of the writer’s voire or his face. This document 
provetl short and may be given entire. 

My dear MiKS AuruBR f don't know whether yon, wifi have 
heard of tny coming to England, but even if you have not it will 
scarcely be a surprise to you. You will remember that when you 
gave me my dismi,s.sal at Albany, three months ago, I did not 
accept it. I protested against it. Yon in fart appeared to accept 
my protest and to admit that I had the right on my side. / had 
come to see yon with the hope, that yon would lei me bring you 
over to my conviction : my reasons for entertaining this hope had 
been of the best. But yon disapjjoiuted it ; / found ymi changed 
and you were able to give me no reason for the change. You 
admitted that you icete unreasonable, and it was the only conces- 
sion you would make ; but it was a very cheap one, because that's 
not your character. No, you are not, and you never will be, 
arbitrary or capricious. Therefore it is that 1 believe you will 
let me see you again. You told me that I’m not disagreeable to 
you, and 1 believe it; for I don't .sre why that should be. I shall 
always think of you ; I shall never think of any one else. I came 
to England simply because you arc here ; 1 couldn't stay at hmne 
after you had gone : I hated the country because you were not in 
it. If I like this country at present it is only because it holds 
you. I have been to England before, but hare never enjoyed it 
much. May I not come and see you, for half an hour ^ This 
at present is the dearest wish of yours faithfully 

Casper goodwood 

Isabel read this missive with such deep attention that she 
had not perceivciJ an a2)proaohing tread on the ooft grass. 
Looking u)), however, as slie mcchanicallj^ folded it she saw’ 
Lord Warburton standing before her. 
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Chapter 12 

»Shk put tlio letter into her pocket and offered lier vii>itor a 
.smile of welcome, exliibiting no trace of discompoHure and 
half surprised at her coohie.ss. 

“They told me you ^vcre out here,” said Jjord Warburton ; 
“and as there wa.s no one in the drawing-room and it's really 
you that J wi.yh to see, 1 came out witJi no more ado.” 

Isabel had got up ; she felt a wish, for the moment, that 
ho should not sit down beside lier. “J was just going indoors.” 

“Please don’t do that ; it’s miieh jollier here ; I’ve ridden 
over from Lockleigh ; it’s a lovely day.” His smile was pecul¬ 
iarly friendly and pleasing, and his whole person seemed to 
emit tliat radiance of good-feeling and good fare ^\'hich had 
formed the charm of tlie girl’s first im])ression of him. It sur¬ 
rounded him like a zone of fine June weather. 

“We’ll walk about a little then,” said Isabel, who could 
not divest JuTself of the sen.se of an intention on the part of 
her vi,sitor and who wislu'd both to elude the intention and to 
satisfy her curiositj'^ about it. It had hashed uiK)n her vi.sioii 
once before and it had given her on that occasion, as wc know, 
a certain alarm, ^'his alarm w'^a.s composed of several elements, 
not all of w'hieli were disagreeable ; she had indeed spent some 
days in unaly.sing them and had succeeded in separating the 
pleasant part of the idea of Lord Warburton’s “making uj)” 
to her from the painful. It may appear to some readers that 
the young lady was beJh precipitate and unduly fastidious ; 
but the latter of the.se facts, if the charge be true, may servo 
to exonerate her from the discredit of the former. She was 
not eager to convince herself that a territorial magnate, as 
she had heard Lord Warburton called, was smitten with her 
charms ; the fact of a declaration from such a source carry¬ 
ing with it i*eally more questions than it would answer. She 
had received a strong impre.s.sion of his being a “i)ersonage»” 
and she had occupied herself in examining the image so con¬ 
veyed. At the risk of adding to the evidence of her self-suf- 
ficiency it must bo said that there had been moments when 
this i)os.sibility of admiration by a personage represented to 
her an aggression almost to the degree of an affront, quite to 
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tlio (logrcu ()1‘ uii iiic’ojivciiieiico. She Juid lu vor ct known a 
^ iMTHuimgc ; there had been no ])ert;onages, in ibis sense, in Jier 
life ; there ^^ero probably none such at all in her native hind. 
When she had thought of individual eininenee she hud thougiit 
of it on the basis of cliaracter and wit—of wJiat one might like 
ill a gentleman’s mind and in his talk. She herself was a ehar- 
acter—she couldn’t help being aware of that ; aii<l hitherto her 
visions of a compIete<l eonseiousness had cuiiceriH'd tlumiselves 
larg(‘ly with moral images- things as to wdiicli the question 
would be whether they ])leaRed her sublime soul. Lord War- 
burton loomed up before her, largely and briglitl^^ as a (‘ol- 
lei'tion of attril)ul(‘s and powers w'hieli were not to be measured 
by this simjile rule, but wdiieh demanded a different sort of 
ap])reeiation- an ap))re<*ititioii that the girl, with her habit 
of judging quickly and freely, felt she lacked patience to bo- 
stetw. lie appeared to demand of her something that no one 


else, as it were, had ])resumeil to do. What slu* hdt w’as that 
a territoiial, a political, a .social magnate had conceived the 
design of draw'ing }i<‘r into the .system in wliich he rather in- 
vidiou.sly lived and moved. A eiTtain in.stimd, not inijuTious, 
blit iicrsuasivc, told her to rc.si.st murmured to luTtliat virtu¬ 
ally she liad a sy.sten) ami an orbit of her own. It told her 
other tliing.s be.sides -tilings which both eontradieted and eon- 
tinned caeii other ; that a girl might do miieh wor.se than trust 
her,self to such a man and lliat it would lie very intere.sting 
to sec something of his .system from his own ]>oint of view ; 
that oil the other hand, flow ever, there w as e.videiitly a great 
deal of it whieh she should regard only as a complication 
of every hour, and that even in the whoh* then* was some¬ 
thing stiff and stupid wliieh would make it a bunleii. Further¬ 
more there was a young man lately come from America who 
had no system at all. but who liad a character of wdiieli it 
was useless for her to try to ]H'rsiiade her.self tliat the inqires- 
sion on her mind had h<H*n light. The letter she carried in Iht 
pocket aiil sufliciently reminded her of the contrary. »Siuihi 
not, liow'cvcr, 1 venture to repeat, at tliis siinjile young w'o- 
maii from Albany who debated whether she should accept 
an Fn^lish peer before he liad olfered himself and who w’as 
disposed to believe that on t.he whole she could do better. 
She was a person of great good faith, and if there w as a great 
deal of folly in her wisdom those who judge her severely may 
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havf llic salisAu'li<ni ol* {incline' that, latiT, she became con- 
sisti'iitly Av iso uiily at the cost of an amount of folly which 
will const it uti* almost a direct apjjeal to charity. 

Lord Warbiirton seeme<l (jiiite ready to walk, to sit or 
to do anything tJiat Isabel should ])roj)o.se, and h<* gave lier 
this assuranei' with his usual air of being particularly pleased 
to exercise a social virtue. But he Avas, nevertheless, not in 
couiinand of his emotions, and as he strolled beside her for 
a moment, in silence, looking at her A\ithout letting her knoAV 
it, there was something emharriisscd in his glance and his mis- 
directccl laughter, Ves, asvsuredly— as \^e have touched on the 
point, A\e may returji to it for a moment again- the English 
are the most romantic ]>eoj>le in the A\orl<l and Lord War- 
burton was about to giA'^e an example of it. He Avaa about to 
take a st(‘p A\hich Avonid astonish all his friends and displease 
a great many of them, and which had superficially nothing 
to recommend it. The young lady who trod the turf beside 
him had come from a cpioer country across the sea which he 
knew a good deal about ; her antecedents, her associations were 
very vague to his iniml exce]>t in so far as they were generic, 
and in this sense they shoAved as distinct and unimj)ortant. 
Miss Archer had rndther a fortune Jior the sort of beauty that 
iustifies a man to the multitude, and he calculated that he had 
s})cnt about twenty-six hours iii hei" company. He liad summetl 
up all this—the perversity of the ijnindse, Avhich had declined 
to avail itself of the most liberal opportunities to subside, and 
the judgement of mankind, as exemplified particularly in the 
more tpiiekly-Judgiug half of it : he had looked these things 
A\ell in the face and then had dismissed them from his thoughts. 
He cared no more for them thainfor the rosebud in his button¬ 
hole. It is the good fortune of a man avIio for tlio greater ])art 
of a lifetime lias abstained without effort from making himself 
disagreeable to his friends, that Avhen the need comes for such 
a course it is not discredited by irritating associations. 

•‘I hope you had a jilcasant ride,” said Isabel, av ho observed 
her companion's hesitancy. 

*fft would have been pleasant if for nothing else than that 
it brought mo here.” 

**Arc you so fond of Gardemiourt the girl asked, more 
and more sure that he meant to make ^me appeal to her ; 
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^^isliing not to cliallengp him if ho hesitated, aiul yet to keep 
all the quietness of her reason if he proceeded. It suddenly 
came ui)on her that her situation was one which a few weeks 
ago she would have deemed doe])ly romantic : the park of 
an English country-house, with the foreground emhellished by 
a “great” (ns she supposed) nobleman in the act of making love 
to a young huly who. on earefid ins[)ection. should be found to 
present remarkahh' analogies with hersedf. But if she was now 
the heroine of the situation she succeeded scarcely the less in 
looking at it from th(‘ outside. 

“1 care nothing for Oanlenconrt,” said her eoTupanion. “I 
care only for you.” 

“You’ve known jik* too short a time to have a right to say 
that, and I can’t helicv(‘ you're serious.” 

These w’onls of Lsalnd’s were iu>t ])<‘i fe<‘tly sincere, for she 
had no doubt w'hatever that he himself w'as. Tliey were simjdy 
a tribute to the fact, of which she was perfectly aware, that 
those he had just uttered w’onld have (‘xcited surprise on the 
part of a vulgar A\orld. And, moreover, if anytluTig beside the 
sense she had already acejuired that Lord Warburton was not 
a loose thinker ha<l been iK'cded to convince her. the tone in 
which h(‘ replied w'oiild (piite liave servt'd the pur]>o.se. 

“One’s riglit in sueli a matter is not measur(‘d by the time, 
Miss Arclu*r ; it's nu'asured by tin* feeling itself. If T were to 
wait three months it w'ould make iu» dilference ; 1 shall not be 
more sure of w hat I mean than I am h>-day. Of course Tve 
seen you very little, but my impression dat(‘s from the very 
first hour w'c met. I lost no time, 1 fell in love with you then. 
It was at first sight, as the novels say ; I know now that’s not 
a fancy-phrase, and I shall think better of novels for evermore. 
Those two days I sf)ent here settled it; I don’t know A\hethcr you 
suspected I was doing so. but I paid—mentally sj)eaking I mean 
—tlie greate.st pos.sible attention to you. Nothing you said, 
nothing you did, w as lost upon me. When 3 011 came to Lock- 

leigh the other day-or rather when you went aw^ay—I was 

jM*rfectly sure. Nevertheless T made up my mind to think it 
over and to que.stion mys(*lf narrowdy. I’ve done so ; all these 
days I’ve done nothing else. I dtm’t make mistakes about such 
things, I’m a very judicious animal. 1 don’t go off easily, but 
when I’m touched, it’s for life. It’s for life, Miss Archer, it’s 
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for Loitl Wnrl>iirt/Oii r(*pf*atocl in iho kiivlost, tcndcrest, 

plrasantcHt voIl’i.- Isalx'l liad over htsanl, and looking at li<*r with 
fhar^^od with th(‘ li/'ht of passion tJnit Imd sifted itsolf 
clear of the baser j)arts of <‘in(>tion tlie heat, (he violence, the 
unreason and that ]>uriied as steadily as a lamp in a wiiid- 
lesH place. 

By tacit eonscnit, as he talked, tlu'y had walked more and 
more slowly, and at last th(‘y slo])ped and he took her hand. 

“Ah. Lord Warbinion, how little you know' me !” [sabol .said 
Very jiently. (h'litly too she drew her hand aw'ay. 

“Don't taunt me with that, that 1 don’t know' you better 
makes na' unhaj)py ennuoh alnsidN ; it’s all my loss. But that's 
what r want, ami it seems to me I’m taking tlie b(*sl way. If 
you’ll b(‘ my wife, then [ sliall know' \ou, and w'hen f tell you 
all the good I think of _\oii ycni’ll not be able to say it’s from 
ignoranc(‘.” 

“If von know' me little T know vou even less,” said Tsabel. 

• ft 

“You mean that, unlike yourself, f may ?iot improve on 
aecpiainlance i Ah, of course that’s ^ery possible. But. think, 
to sjjeak to _\ou as f do, how' (h‘teriiiincd I must b(‘ to try and 
give ^alisfaction ! Vou do lik<‘ me r.ither, don’t you ?” 

“I like very much, Lor<l VV'arburton,” she answered ; 
and at this moment she liked him immensely. 

“I thank \ou for sasingtliat; it shows you don’t regard me 
as a stranger, f nsdly Ixdicve I've filled all the ^>1 her r<‘lations 
of life very creditably, and f don’t s(‘e why I shoukln’t fill this 
one in which 1 olh r myself to you .seeing that I care so 
much iuor(‘ about it. Ask the peoph* who know me well ; I’ve 
friends who’ll sjieak for me.” 

“I don’t lUM'd the recommendation of your friends,” said 
Isabel. 

“Ah now', that’s delightful of you. You believe in me your¬ 
self.” 

“Completely,” Isabel declared. She epdte glowed there, in¬ 
wardly, with the pleasure of feeling she (lid. 

The liglit iu her (’ompanion’s e^'es turned into a smile, and 
ho gave a long exhalation of joy. “ff you’re mi.stakeii. Miss 
Arelu-r, let nu' l(»se all I possess !” 
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She womlercfl whether he meant this for a reminder that he 
was rich, and, on tli(' instant, felt sure that he didn’t. He was 
sinking that, as he would have said himself ; and indeed he 
might safely leave it to the in(‘mory of any interlocutor, espe¬ 
cially of on(‘ to whom he was offering his hand. Isabel had 
prayed that she might not be agitated, and her mind was tran- 
(piil enough, even while she listened aii<l asked herself W'hat it 
W'as best slie should say. to iiuhdge in this incidental criticism. 
What she should sa3% had she asked herself i Her foremost wish 
was to say something if possible not less kind than what he had 
said to her. His words had carried perfect conviction wdth 
them ; she felt she <Iid. all so nlysteriousl^^ matter to him. “I 
thank 3^011 more than I can sa,v for 3'our offer,” she returned at 
last. “It does me gr('at honour.” 


“Ah, don't say that !” h(‘ hrok<* out. “I w'as afraid you'd say 
something like tJiat. I don’t see what .you’ve to do witli that 
sort ol thing. 1 don’t see wh.y you shoul'd thank me - it’s I who 
ought to thank .you for listening to nu' ; a man .you know’ so 
little coming down on you with such a thum])er ! Of course it’s 
a great (jiiestion ; I must tell yon tliat I'd rather ask it than 
hay(* it to answcT myself. Hut the wav you’ve listemsl —or at 
least your having Ji.stc'ued at fill —gi\(‘s me some hoi)e.'’ 


“Don't hope too much,” Isabel said. 


“Oh Miss Archer !’’ her companion murmurcsl, smiling again, 
in his seriousness, as if such a warning might ])(‘rha]>s b<‘ taken 
but as the pla.y (»f liigh sjurits, the exuberance of elation. 

“Should .you be greatly surprised if! w’cre to beg 3’ou not 
to hoj)e at all ?” Isabel a-^ked. 


“Surprised ? I don't know' what .you mean by surprise. It 
wouldn’t be that ; it would be a feeling very much W'orse.” 

Isabel w'alk(‘d on again ; she was silent for some minutes. 
“I’m very sure that highly as 1 already think of .you, 1113" ojJin- 
ion of 3’oii, if I should know 3’^ou well, would only rise. But 
I’m by no means sure that .3^)11 wouldn’t be disappointed. And 
I say that not in the least out of eonventional modesty ; it’s 
lierfectly sijieere.” 


“I’m W'illing to risk it. Miss Andier,” her companion re¬ 
plied. 
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"It’s a great question, as you say. It’s a very diflfieiilt ques- 
tiou." 

"I don’t ex])ect you of course to answer it outright. Think 
it over as long as rna}' he necessary. If I can gain by waiting 
I’ll gladly wait a long time. Only rememher that in the end 
my dearest happiin^ss depends on your answ(‘r.'' 

"I should he v(‘ry sorry to keej) you in suspense,” said 
Isabel. 

"Oil, don’t mind. I’d much rather have a good answer six 
months luuiee than a bad one to-day.” 

"But it’s very probable that even six months hence 1 
shouldn’t be able to give you one that you'd think good.” 

"Wby not, since yon really like me ?” 

"Ah, you must never doubt that,” said Isabel. 

“Well then, T don't .see n hat more yon ask !” 

"It's not what 1 ask ; it’s nhat T can give. 1 don’t think I 
should suit you ; T really don't tliink 1 should.” 

"You needn't vorry about that. That’s my affair. You 
needn't lx* a better royalist tiian flu* king.” 

"ft's not only that.” sakl Isabel ; “but I'm not sure I nish 
to maiTy any one.” 

"Very likely you don’t. I've no doubt n great many wo¬ 
men begin that nay,” said his lordship, who, be it averred, 
did not in the least believe in the axiom he thus beguiled his 
anxiety by uttering. "But they're frequently iXTsuaded.” 

“Ah, that’s because they want to be !” and Isabel lightly 
laughed. 

Her suitor’s countenance* fell, and he looked at her for a 
ndiile in silence. “I'm afraid it’s my being an Englishman 
that makes you hesitate,” lx* said prt*sently. "I know your 
uncle thinks you ought to marry in your own country.” 

Isabel listened to this assertion with some interest ; it had 
never occurred to her that Mr. Touchett was likely to discu.ss 
her matrimonial prospects with l^ord Warburton. “Has he 
told you that ?” 

'T remember his making the remark, lie spoke perhaps 
of Americans generally.” 
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*‘Tr<' app<‘aPK liims(‘lf lo have found it vory ploanant to live 
ill Ent^laiul.” iMabel H])oko in a inannor that, might have 
seemed a little perverse, hut wliieh expressed both her eon- 
stant pereeption of her unel(*’s outward telieity and her gen¬ 
eral dispositif)!! to elude any obligation to take a restricted 
view. 

It gave her eompanion hope, and Ii(‘ immediately eried with 
warmth : “Ah, mv dear Miss Areher, old England’s a very 
good sort of country, you know ! Anti it will be still better 
wh<*n we've lurbished it up a little.” 

“Oh, don’t furbish it. Lord Warburton ; leave it alone. I 

lik<‘ it this wav.” 

• 

“Well then, if you like it. I'm more and more unable to 
s(‘e your objection lo what I pro])ose.” 

“I’m afraid F can make you iimhwstand.” 

“You ought at least to try. T’ve a fair intelligence. Are 
you afraid afrairl of the climate ? W(‘ can etasily live else¬ 
where j'ou k no w\ You ean [)iek out _>our climate, the whole 
worlrl over.” 

These words A'lere utt('red with a breadth of eandour that 
was like the (‘inbrace of strong arms -that was liki' the fra¬ 
grance straight in her face, and by his clean, breathing lips, 
of she knew' not what .strange gardens, w hat charged airs. She 
w'ould have givc'ii her little finger at that moment to feci strong¬ 
ly and simply the impulse to answer ; “Lord Warburton, it’.s 
impossible for me to do better in this w'onderfiil w'orld, I think, 
than commit myself, very gratefully, to your loyalty.’* But 
though she w’as lo.st in aclmiration of opportunity she managed 
to move back into the deepest shade of it. even as some wild, 
caught creature in a vast cage. The "splendid” security so 
offered her w as not the greatest she could conceive. What she 
finally bethought herself of saying was something very different 
—.something that deferred the need of really facing her crisis. 
“Don’t think me unkind if I ask you to say no more about 
this to-day.” 

“Certainly, oertaiidy I” her eompanion cried. “1 w^ouldn't 
bore you for the w'orld.” 

“You’ve given me a great deal to think about, and I pro- 
mine you to do it jiistici*.” 
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“Tliat’s all 1 jhIv <if yon, of courso—and that you’ll remem¬ 
ber how absolutfly iny linpj»iiu*ss i.s in your hands.” 

Isabel listened with extrrTue resfjeet to this admonition, 
but she saifl afttT a miiuit(‘ ; “I must tell you that what I sliall 
think about is some Avay of letting you know that \Ahat you 
ask is impossible—letting you know it without making you 
miserable.” 

“There’s no way to do that, Miss Archer. I won’t say that 
if ytm refuse me you’ll kill me ; I shall not die of it. J 3 ut I 
sliall do worse ; I shall live to no ])urpose.” 

“Vou’lllive to marry a better Avojnan than f.” 

“Don’t say that, ])lease.” sai<t Lord W.uburton eery grave¬ 
ly. “’fhat’s fair to m*ith(T of us.” 

“To marry a vorse one th(‘n.” 

“If tluTe ar(‘ better women than you I preh^r the bad ones. 
That's all I can say,” he wcut on with tiie sanu' earnestness. 
“There’s no aeeountin*i for ta'^tes.” 

Jlis gravity ma<le her feel equally grave, and sIk* showed it 
by again n'questijig him to dro[> the subject for the present. 
“I'll sj)«*ak to you my.si'lf very soon. J*erha[)H I shall wTit<‘to 
you.” 

“At your convenimiee, yes,” lu' replied. “Whatever time 
you take, it must semn to me long, and I sujijiose I must make 
the b(‘st of that.*’ 

“I shall jK>t keo]) you in suspense ; I only want to colleel 
my mind a little.” 

He gave a melancholy sigh and stood looking at her a mo¬ 
ment, with his hands behind liim, giving short nervMuis .shakes 
to his hunting-erop. “Do you know' I'm very mueh afraid of 
it—of that remarkfible mind of yours 

Our heroine’s bi()gra])hoi eau scarcely tell why, but the 
question made her start and brouglit a eoiiseious blush to her 
elu'ck. She returned his look a moment, and tlicui with a note 
in her voice tluit might almost have appealed to his compas¬ 
sion, “So am I, my lord !” she oddly f'.Kclaimed. 

His eomiiassion w as not stirred, however ; all he possessed 
of the faculty of pity was needed at homo. “Ah ! be merciful, 
be merciful,” he murmured. 
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'‘I think you had boUer said Jsabid. write to you.'* 

“Very Rood ; but wliutover you writo I'll oonio and soc you, 
you know.’* And then Ije stood reflccdinR, lus eyes fixed on 
the «)bservant eount»‘nanee of Hunehir*, whoharl the air of hav¬ 
ing understood all that liad been said and of pretending to 
carry off the indiscretion by a simulat(‘d fit of curiosity as to 
the roofs of an ancient oak. “There’s one thing more,” he 
A\ent on. “Yon kno%v, if you don’t like Lockleigh—if \'^ou think 
it’s damp or anything of that sort -you need nevc-r go wdthin 
fiftj' miles of it. It’s not damp, by the way ; I’ve had the 
hous(‘ thoroughly examinefl ; it’s perfectly safe and right. But 
if A'ou slnnddn’t fan<*y it you necMin't dream of living in it. 
There’s no diftieulty whatever about that ; tlu'n* are plenty of 
houses. T thought I’d just mentiem it ; some ])eoj)le <lon’t like 
a moat, you know, flood-bye.” 


“I ador(‘ a moat,” said fsalud. “(h»od-bye.’' 

Ife JieJ»l out his liand. and she g.ive him lu'rs a moment-- 
a moment long (‘uoiigli for him to bend his baiulsome bared 
h(‘nd and kiss it. ’riien, still agitating, in his m.isfjTtsl emotion, 
his impienu'nt of tin* <-hase, he uaUced rapidly away. 11<* was 
evi<lently much upset. 


Isabel herself A\as u})set, but she had n(»t becji affected 
as she ^\o\ild liave imagined. VV'hai sh<* felt ^\as not a great 
responsibility, a gri‘at dillieiilty of elioiee ; it appeared to her 
there had been no choice in tin' ijiu'sfioTi. Slu' eouldn't marry 
Lord AYarhiirton such a hoti^p was singularly misplaced ; and 
prejudice in favour of the fna* exjdoration of life that she hail 
hitherto entertained or was now ea])abh' of entertaining. She 
must write tliis to iiim, she must eouviuee him, and that duty 
was comparatively .si7n])le. But u hat flisturbed her, in the sense 
tliat it struck her with wonderment, was this very fact that it 
cost lier so little to refuse a magnificent “chance.” With wliat- 
ever (piabTu'ations one AVfuild. Lord Warburton liad offered her 
a great o])podunity ; the situation might have discomforts, 
might contain op])rc‘ssive, might contain narrowing elements, 
Tuight prove really hut a stii])efying anodyne ; but she did Jier 
sex no injustice in bidieviug that nineteen women out of twenty 
would have aeeommodatcfl themselv<'s to it Avithout a pang. 
Why then u])on her also should it not irresistibly impose it¬ 
self ? Wlio Avas she, AAhat Avas she, that slic should hold her- 
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Hplf siiprrior ? What view of life, wliat (leHitrii upon fate, 
A\Jiat ccnieeption of haj>])incss, liad sJie that i)retcn(led to i)e 
larger than tiiese large, iJie.se fabulous occasions ? If she 
wouldn’t do such a thing as tliat then sJie must do great things, 
she must do sometliing greater. Poor Isabel found ground to 
remind herself from time to time tliat she must not be too 
proud, and nothing could be more sinciTc than Jicr pra3’er to 
be delivered from such a flanger : tlie isolation and loneliness 
of pride had for her mind th(‘ horror of a desert place. If it 
had been jiride that interfi'red with lier aee(‘j)ling Tjord Warbur- 
ton such a hetiae was singularly misplaced ; and slie w'as so 
eonscious of liking him that slie ventured to as.sure her.self it 
was the v(‘ry soltiu^ss, and the fine intelligence, of .sympath^^ 
She liked him too raiicli to marry him, that was the truth ; 
something assured lier there w'as a fallacy somewdien' in the 
glowing logic of the [imposition — as he saw it — even tliough 
she mightn’t put her very linest Hnger-jioint on it; and to inflict 
upon a man who offered so much a wife with a tendency to 
criticis(‘ would be a [leculiarly discreditable act. Hhc had 
promised him she w'oidd consider his question, and when, after 
ho had left her, she w'andiTcd back to th(‘ liench where he had 
found h(T and lost luTself in meditation, it might have seimi- 
ed that she was keiqiing her vow. But this was not the 
case ; she w'as w'ondering if slu‘ w ore not a cold, Jiard, prig¬ 
gish person, and, on her at last getting u]) and going rather 
quickly back to the house, felt, as slie harl said to her friend, 
really frighteneil at herself. 


Chapter 13 

It was this feeling and not the wish to ask advice—she had 
no desire whatever for that—that led her to a])eak to her uncle 
of w'hat had taken jilace. She wished to speak to some one ; 
she should feel more natural, more human, and her undo, 
for this purpose, presented himself in a niore attractive light 
than either her aunt or lier friend Henrietta. Her cousin of 
course w'as a possible confidant ; but she wouhl have had to 
do herself violence to air this special secret to Ralph. So the 
next day, after breakfast, she sought her occasion. Her undo 
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never left Iii.s apartment till the aftcriioou, but lie re(eive«l his 
cronies, as lie saul, in liis ilressin^-room. Isabel had (piite taken 
her ]>Iace in the class so designated, which, for tlie rest, in¬ 
cluded the old man’s son, his physician, his personal servant, 
and even Miss Stackpole. Mrs. Touchett did not tiguro in the 
list, and this was an obstacle iJie less to Isabel’s finding her 
host alone. He sat in a complicated mechanical chair, at the 
open window of his room, looking westward ovc*r the park and 
the river, with his newspapers ami letters piled up beside him, 
his toilet freshly and ininutcly madi* and his smooth, specula¬ 
tive face composed to benevolent cx])ectation. 

She apj)roached her point directly, “f think I ought to let 
you know that J.iord Warburton has asked me to marry him. 
I suppose I ought to tell my aunt ; but it seems best to tell 
you first.” 

Th(‘ old man e.\]jresscd no .surj)ris<’, but thanked her for 
the conlidence she showed him. ‘ JIo you mind telling me 
wiiether you accepted him he then eiKpiired. 

“I’ve not answered him definitely yet ; I’ve taken a little 
time to think of it, heeanse that seems more re.speetful. But 
I shall not accept him.” 

Mr. Touchett made no commetit upon this ; he had the air 
of tbinking that, whatever interest he miglit take in the mat¬ 
ter from the point of view of sociability, h<‘ h.ad no active 
voice ill it. “Well, F told you you’d b<* a sueeess over here. 
Americans are highly appreciated.” 

“Very highly indeed,” said Isabel. “But at the cost of seem¬ 
ing both tasteless and ungrateful, 1 don’t think 1 can marry 
Lord Warburton.” 

“Well,” her uncle went on, “of course an old man can’t 
judge for a young lady. I’m glad you didn’t ask me before 
you made up your mind. 1 suppose I ought to tell you,” he 
added slow ly, but as if it were not of mueh consequeiiee, “that 
I’ve known all about it tlicsi! three days.” 

“About Lord Warburton’s state of mind i” 

“About his intentions, as they say here. He wrote mo a 
very pleasant letter, telling me all about them. Bhould you 
like to see his letter T’ the old man obligingly asked. 
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“Tliaiik you ; I don’t think [ caro about that. But t’mjjjlad 
ho wroto to you ; it was ri^^ht that ho should, and ho vvouhl bo 
cortain to do what was ri^^ht.” 

"All well, I guess you do like him !” Mr. Toiiohott doclarod. 
"You needn’t jiretend you don’t.” 

"1 like him extronieJy ; f am v(Ty free to admit that. But I 
don’t wish to marry any one just now.” 

"You think some one may come along whom you may 
like hotter. Well, that’s very likely,” .said Mr. Touehett, who 
ajipeared to w ish to show his kindness to the girl by easing 
oir her decision, as it were, and hurling cheerful reasons for 
it. 


“1 don't caro if I don't meet any onr* r'lsr*. I like Lord War- 
burton (piile wr'll enough.” She fell into that appeai’ancr' of 
a sudden change of point of view with which she .sometimes 
startled and even displeased her interlocutors. 

Her uncle, how(‘V(‘r, seemed proof against eitlier of these 
impressions. "He’s a very hue man,” he r(‘sunied in a tone 
W'hieh might have jia.ssr'd for tlial ol encouragement. "His 
letter was one of the pieasant(‘st I'vi' r(‘er*ived for some weeks. 
1 suppo.s(' one of the rruisons J liked it was that it was all about 
you ; that is all e\c(‘[»t th<‘ part that was about himself. I 
.suppose he toM yrm all that.” 

"He would have tohl me everything 1 wished to ask him,” 
Isabel .said. 

"But you rlidn t feel curious 

"My curiosity w'ould have been idle—once T had determin¬ 
ed to (lecline his olfer,” 


"You didn’t find it .siilliciently attractive Mr. Touehett 
ciKiuired. 

She was silent a little. "1 .sup])o.se it was that,” she pre¬ 
sently admitted. "But I don't know why.” 

"Fortunately^ ladies are not oldiged to give rea.soii.s,” said 
her uncle. "’Phere's a great deal that's attractive about such 
an idea ; but J don’t see why the English should want to entice 
IKS away from our native lanrl. I know that wo try to attract 
them over there, but that’s becau se our population is insuffi¬ 
cient. Hero you know, they're rather crowded. However, I 
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presume there’s room for charmiJig young Ja(Iie.> evi‘rj\\lKre.” 

"‘There secuiis to liave been room liere for you,” said Isabel, 
whose eyes liatl been wandering over the barge i)Jeasure-si)aees 
of the j)ark. 

Mr. Toiiehclt gave a shreud, conscious smile. “There’s room 
everywhere, my dear, if you’ll ])ay for it. I sometimes lliink 
I’ve paiil too much for this. IVrJiaps you also might have to 
j>ay too much.” 

“Perhaps T might,” the girl rejdied. 

That suggestion gave her something more definite to rest 
on than she had found in her own thouglits, and the fact of 
this association of her uncle’s mild acuteness with her dilem¬ 
ma seemed to prove that she was eoucerned with the natural 
and reasonable emotions of lift* and Jiot altogether a victim 
to iiitelleetual i*agerjiess and vague ambitions—ambitions reach¬ 
ing beyond Lord AVarburton’s beautifnl appc'al, reaching to 
something indefinable and jK)s.'5ibly not eommendable. In so 
far as the indefinahle had an infiueiiee upon Isabel’s bc- 
liaviour at this pinctun*. it was not the conception, even un- 
formiilated, of a union with Casjmr Goodwood ; for how'cver 
she might have resisted conquest at her English suitor’s large 
quiet hands she w’as at least as f.ir removed from the disptisi- 
tion to let the young man from Boston take iiositive po.sses- 
sioii of her. The sentiment in a\ Inch she sought refuge after 
reading his letter was a critical view' of his liaving come abroad ; 
for it was ]>art of iiilluenee he had upon her that lie seemed 
to deprive her of the scns(' of freedom. There was a <lisagree- 
ably strong push, a kind of hardness of presence, in his way 
of rising before her. !Sbe bml been hunted at moments by 
the image, by the daiigc'r, of his disapproval and liad won¬ 
dered—a consideration she Jiad never paid in equal d(*gree 
to any one else—whether he woidd like what she did. The dif¬ 
ficulty was that more than any man she had ever known, more 
than poor Lord Warburton (she had licgun now to give his 
lordshij) the benefit of this eiuthet), C’aspar Goodwood ex¬ 
pressed for Iier an energy — and she had already felt it as a 
power—that was of his very nature. It was in no degree a 
matter of his “advantages”—it was a matter of the spirit that 
sat in his clear-burning e5'cs like some tir(d<*ss w'atcher at a 
window. She might like it or not, but he insisted, over, with his 
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wliol<‘ weight ami force : oven in one’s usual coiitfact with him 
one luul to reikoji with that. Tlic idea of a cliiiiinished liberty 
was partiiularly disagrt'cahle to Ikt at iirescnt, since she had 
just given a sort of j)ersonal accent to her indepeiidejioe by 
looking S(j straight at Lord Warbinion’s big bribe and yet 
turning away irom it. Sometimes (Caspar Ooodwood had seein- 
<’d to range himseJl on tJie side of lier destiny, to be the stub- 
bornest fact she ; she said to Jierself at such moments 

that she might evade him for a tim(', but that she must make 
terms with Jiim at last—terms wliieh would be certain t(i be 
favourable to himself. Her impuLse had been to avail her¬ 
self of the things that helped her to resist .such an obligation ; 
and this imi)ul.se had be(‘Ji much eoneerried in her (‘ager ae- 
eoptance of her aunt’s invitation, which had come to her at 
an hour when she expected from day to day to see Mr. Good- 
wood and when she was glad to have an answ'er ready for 
something she was sure he w(ndd say to her. When she had 
told liim at Albany, on the evening of Mrs. Touchett’s visit, 
that she couldn’t then discuss dillicult questions, dazzled as 
she was by the grt'at innm'diatc o])cning of her aunt’s offer 
of “Europe," he fleelared that this was no ajiswt'r at all ; and 
it was now to obtain a bett<'r one that ho was following her 
across the .sea. To say to her.self that he w'as a kind of grim 
fate was well cnougli for a fanciful >onng womaji who was 
able to take much for grant(‘d in hiin; hut the reader has a 
right to a nearer and a clearer view'. 

He was the son of a proprietor of well-known cot ton-mi Us 
in Massachusetts—a gentleman who iiad acenmulatefl a eon- 
siderublc fortuiu) in the exercise of this industry. Caspar at 
present managed the works, and with a jiidgmeiit and a iojnp- 
er which, in spite of keen conqK’tition and languid years, had 
kept their ]>ro.sperity from dw'indliiig. He had received the 
better part of the odueation at Harvard College, where, how¬ 
ever, ho had gained renow'ii rather as a gymnast and an oars¬ 
man than as a gleaner of more dispersed knowledge. Later 
on he had learned that the finer intelligence too could vault 
and pidl and strain - might even, breaking the record, treat 
itself to rare exjdoits. He had thus discovered in himself a 
sharp eye for the mystiTy of ineehanics, iiiid had inveutod 
an improvement in the cotton-spinning process which was now 
largely used and w as known by his name. You might have 
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seen it in the newspapers in connection with this fruitful con¬ 
trivance; assurance of which he had given to Isabel by show¬ 
ing her in the columns of the New York Intervietver an ex¬ 
haustive article* on the Cloodwood patent - an article not pre¬ 
pared by Miss Stackpole, fric'iidly as she had proved herself 
to his more sentimental interests. There was intricate, brist¬ 
ling things he rejoiced in ; he likeel to organise, to contend, 
to administer ; he could make people work his will, believe 
in him, march befori* him and justify him. This was the art, 
as they said, of managing men —wliieh rested, in him, further, 
on a bold though brooding ambition. It struck those w’ho knew 
him well that he might do greater things than carry on a cot¬ 
ton-factory; there was nothing cottony about Caspar Good- 
w^ood, and his friends took for granted that he would some¬ 
how' and srmiewhere write himself in bigger letters. But it 
was as if something large and confused, something dtark and 
ugly, would have to call upon him: he was not after all in 
liarmony with mere smug peace and green and gain, an order 
of things of which the vital breath was ubiquitous advertise¬ 
ment. ft jilea^cd Isabel to belit‘v<* that he might have ridden, 
on a ])lunging steed, the whiilwiiid of a great w'ar—a war 
like the Civil strife tJiat had overdnrkened her conscious child¬ 
hood and his ripening youth. 

She liked at any rate this idea of his being by character 
and in fact a mover of men - liked it much better than some 
f»thcr points in his nature and aspect. She cared nothing for 
his cotton-mill- the Goodwood iiatcnt left her imagination 
absolutely cold. She wished him no ounce less of his man¬ 
hood, but she sometimes thought lie would be rather nicer 
if ho looked, for instance, a little iliftercntly. His jaw was 
too square and set and his figure too straight and stiflf: these 
things suggested a w^ant of casj' consonance with the deeper 
rhythms of life. Then sh(* viewed wdth reserve a habit he had 
of dressing always in the same manner ; it was not apparently 
that he wore the same clothes continnally, for, on the con¬ 
trary, his garments had a w^ay of looking rather too new. But 
they all seemed of the same piece ; the figure, the stuff, was 
so drearily usual. She had reminded herself more than onco 
that this was a frivolous objection to a person of his impor¬ 
tance ; and then she had amended the rebuke by sa3dng that 
it wouhl be a frivolous objection only if she were in love 
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with him. She wats not in love with him and therefore might 
criticise his small defects as w<‘ll as his great—which latter 
con.sisted in the collective reproach of his being too serious, 
or, rather, not of his being so, since one could never be, but 
certainly of his seeming so. Ke showed his aj^petites and de¬ 
signs too simply and artlessly ; w hen one was alone with him 
he talked too much about the same subject, and when other 
people were present lie talked too little about anything. And 
yet he was of .supremely strong, clean make —which was so 
much : she saw the different fitted parts of him as she had 
seen, in museums ami portraits, the dilferent fitted parts of 
armoured w'arriors - in plates of steel hand.sonudy inlaid with 
gold. It was very strange: where, ever, was any tangible link 
betw'een her iinjin'ssion and her act i Caspar Goodwood had 
never corresjfxmded to h(‘r idea of a delightful jierson, and 
she supposed that this was why lie left her so har.-ihly critical. 
When, how'cviT, Lord Warburton, who not only did corres¬ 
pond witli it, but gave an extcMision to the term, a]>pealcd to 
her approval, she found herself still un.satisfi(‘d. It was cer¬ 
tainly strange. 

The sen.se of her incoherence was not a help to answer¬ 
ing Mr. Goodwood’s letter, and Lsahel determined to leave 
it a while unhononrod. If he hail determined to persecute 
her he must take the coiiseqiienees ; foremost among which 
w'as his being left to perceive how little it eharimsl lier that 
he should come down to Gardeneourt. »Sho was alreaily liable 
to the incursions of one suitor at tliis plai'C*, and though it 
might be pleasant to be appreciated in opiiositi' quarters there 
was a kind of gros.sness hi entiTtaining two sueh passionate 
pleaders at onee, even in a ease where the entertainment 
should consist of dismissing them. Hhe made no reply to Mr. 
Goodwood ; but at the end of three days she WTOte to Lord 
Warburton, and the letter belongs to our hi.story. 

Dear lord warburtion—A great deal of earnest thought 
has not lead me to change my mind about the suggestion you 
were so hind as to make me the other day. I am not, I am really 
and truly not, able to regard you in the light of a companion 
for life ; or to think of your home—your various homes —as 
the settled seat of my existence. 7 'hcse thmgs cannot be reasoned 
about, and 1 very earnestly entreat you not to return to the sub- 
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ject we, discussed so exhaustively. We see our lives frouu mir 
own point oj view ; that is the privilege of the weakest and hum¬ 
blest of us; and I shall never be able to see mine in the manner 
you proposed. Kindly let this suffice you, and do me the justice 
to believe that 1 have given your ptoxiosal the deeply res2)ectful 
consideration it deseives. It is with this twry great legard that 
I rtmain sincerely yours. 

Isabel archer 


While tilt* author of this missive ^vas making up her mind 
to tlespaieli it Tlcnriella Staekpole ionned a resolve vvliieh 
was aeeoinpanietl b^ nt) demur. She invited Ral])h Tout'hett 
to tak(* a walk with hei in the garden ant! when he had as¬ 
sented with that alacrity which set*in(‘d constantly to testify 
to his high expectations, ‘■he informed him that she had a 
favour to ask ol him. It tiiav be admitted that at this infor¬ 
mation the ^oung man flinched ; for we know that Miss Stack- 
jHile had ‘struck him as apt to push an advantage. The alarm 
was unreasoiK'fl, how'cver; for lu* wms clear about the area 
of her indiseielion a.s liith* as advi^-ed of its vertical depth. 


an<l he made a very civil pr(•^e^slon of the desire to serve 
h(*r. He was afraid of her and presently told her .so. ‘‘When 
^\ou look at me in a certain way my knees knock together, 
my faculties desert me ; I’m fill<‘(l with trepidation ami I ask 
Old}" for strength to (xeeiite vmir commands. Yoirv^e an ad- 


dre.ss that T've never eneoniitered in any woman.’ 


“Well,” Henri(‘tta re])lied good-humouredly, “if I had not 
known before* that you v\eie trying somehow to abash me I 
should kiicm it now. 0feour.se I'm ea.sy game- 1 was brought 
up with such dilierent customs ami ideas. I’m not used to 
your arbitrary standards, and I've never been spoken to in 
America a.s you have spoken to me. If a gentleman convers¬ 
ing with me over there were to speak to me like that 1 should¬ 
n’t know what to make of it. Wc take everything more natural¬ 
ly over there, and, after all, w(*’re a great deal more .simple. 
I admit that ; I’m very simple myself. Of course if you choose 
to laugh at me for it you’re v^ery welcome ; but j think on the 
whole 1 would rather be myself than yon. I’m quite conteiit 
to be myself ; I don’t want to eliange. There are plenty of 
people that appreciate me just as 1 am. It’s true they’re nice 
fresh free-born Americans !” ireiirietta had lately taken up 
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the tone of helpless innoeence ami large eonceasion. “I want 
you to assist me a little,” she went on. “I don’t care in the 
least M'hether I amuse you while you do so ; or, rather, I’m 
perfectly willing your amusement should bo 3’our reward. I 
want you to help me about Isabel.” 

“Has she injured you?” Ralph asked 

“If she had I shouldn't mind, and I should n(*ver tell 3’ou. 
What I’m afraid of is that slic’d injure herself.” 

“1 think that’s v^ery possible,” said Ralph. 

Ilis companion stopp(‘d in the garden-walk, fixing on him 
perhaps the very gaze that unnerved him. “That too w’ould 
amnsr^ you, J supjiosi'. The w'a,v j^ou do saj' things ! I never 
heard an^" one so indifh'rent.’' 

“To l.sabel^ Ah, not that !” 

“Well, ^'ou’re not in lov<' with her, I hope.” 

“ITow can that be, when I’m in love with Another ?” 

“You’re in love with ^yourself, that’s the other !” Miss Stack- 
pole declared. “Much good may it do 3'ou ! But if j’ou wdsh 
to be serious once in your life here’s a chance ; and if you 
really’ care for 3'our cousin her’s an opportunity to prove 
it. I don’t expect you to understand her; that's too much to ask. 
But you neetln’t do that to grant my favour. I’ll supply the ne¬ 
cessary intc'lligenee.” 

“1 shall enjoy that immensely !” Ralph exclaimed. “I’ll bo 
Caliban and you shall be Ariel.” 

“You’re not at all like Caliban, because you’re sophisti¬ 
cated, and Caliban was not. But I’m not talking about ima¬ 
ginary characters ; I'm talking about Lsabel. Isabel’s intensely 
real. What I w ish to tell 30U is that I find her fearfully 
changed.” 

“Since you came, do you mean?” 

“Since I came and before I came. She’s not the same as 
she once so beautifully was.” 

“As she w^as in America?” 

“Yes, ill America. I .suppose j^ou know she comes from 
there. She can't help it, but she does.” 

“Do you want to change her back again ?” 

“Of course I do, and I w'ant you to help me.” 
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“Ah,” said Kulpli, “l*m only Caliban ; I'm not ProsiH^ru.'* 

“You were Prospero enough to make her what she has be¬ 
come. You’ve acted on Isabel Arclier since she came here, 
Mr. Touche tt.” 

“I, my dear Miss Stackpole? Never in the world. Isabel 
Archer has acted on me—yes; she acts on every one. But 
I’ve be(‘n absolutely passive.” 

“You’re too passive then. You had better stir yourself and 
be careful. Isabel’s changing every day ; she’s drifting away 
—right out to sea. I’ve watched her and I can see it. She’s not 
the bright American girl she w'as. She’s taking different views, 
a different colour, and turning away from her old ideals. I 
want to save those ideals, Mr. Toucliett, and that’s when* 
you come in.” 

“Not surely as an ideal V 

“Well, 1 hope not,” Henrietta replied promptly, “rve got 
a fear in my heart that she’s going fo marry one of these fell 
J^uropeans, and I want to iwevent it.” 

“Ah, r see,” cried Ralph ; “and to [H’cvent it you want me 
to step in and marry her T’ 

“Not quite ; that remedy would be as bad as the rlise.ise, 
for you’re the typical, the lell European from wliom 1 wish 
to rescue her. No ; I wish you to take an inteiest in another 
person—a young man to whom she once gave great encour¬ 
agement and wliorne slie now' doesn’t seem to think good 
enough. He's a thoroughly grand man and a very dear frienil 
of mine, and 1 w ish very much you would invite him to pay a 
visit here.” 

Ralph was much puzzled by this appt*al, and it is })erlici])s 
not to the credit of his purity of minfl that he failed to look 
at it at first in the simplest light. It wore, to his eyes, a tor¬ 
tuous air, am I his fault was that he was not quite sure that 
anything in the world could really be as eaudid as this re¬ 
quest of Miss StackiK)le’s apjK'ared. That a young woman 
should demand that a gentleman whom she described as her 
very dear friend shouhl be furnished witli an opportunity 
to make himself agreeable to another young woman, a young 
woman whose attention had wandered and whose charms were 
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greater—this was an anomaly which for tJic moment chal¬ 
lenged all hia ingenuity of interi»retation. To read between 
the lines was easier than to follow the text, and to suinjose that 
Miss Staekjiole wished the geiithmian invited to Oardeucoiirt 
on her own aeeount was the sign not so mneh of a vulgar as 
of an embarrassed mind. Eveji from this venial act of vulgarity, 
however, llaJph was saveil, and saved by a force that J can 
only speak of as iiisjtiration. VN'itli no iiiorcj outward light 
on the subject than In* alreiuly possessed he suddenly acquired 
the convietioii that it would be a sovereign injustice to the 
eorresi^ondeiit of the Inlet viewer to assign a dishonourable 
motive to any act of liers. This conviction passetl into his 
mind with extreme ra]>idity ; it was p(Thai)s kindled by 
the i)ure radiance of the young lady’s imperturbable gaze. 
He returned this challenge a moment, cojiscioiisly, re.sis- 
ting an inelinatioji to frown as one frowns in the presence 
of larger luminaries. “Who's the geJitleinan you speak of ?” 

*‘Mr. Caspar Goodwood -of Boston. He has been extremc'- 
ly attentive to Isabel —just as devoted to her as he can live. 
He has follow'i'd her oui here and lie’s at pre.^ent in Loudon. 
I don't know his address, but I guess I can obtain it.” 

'T’vc never heard of him,” said llalpli. 

“Well, I suppose you haven’t lieartl of every one. I don't 
believe he has ever hoard of you ; but that’s no reason why 
Isabel shouldn’t marry him.” 

lialph gave a mild ambiguous laugh. “What a rage you 
have for marrying peojile! Ho you remember Iioav you wanted 
to marry me the other day 

“I’ve got over that. You don’t know how' to take sueh ideas. 
Mr. Ooodwo<.)d does, lioAvever ; ami that’s what I like about 
him. He’s a splendid man and a iierfect gentleman, and Isa¬ 
bel knows it.” 

“Is she very fond of him ?” 

“If she isn’t she ought to be. He’s simjily wraiiped up in 
her.” 

“And you wish me to ask liim hero,” said Balph reflec¬ 
tively. 

“It would be an act of true hospitality.” 
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^‘Caspar Gcwclwood,” Ralph continued—"it^s rather a strik¬ 
ing iiaiiu'.’' 

‘•I don’t care anytliing about hus name. It might be Ezek¬ 
iel Jenkins, and I should say the same. He’s the only mail I 
have ever seen whom 1 think worthy of Isabel.” 

You’re a very devoted friend,” said Ralph. 

“Of coursi' 1 am. If 3^011 sa^^ that to pour scorn on me I 
don’t care.” 

“I <lon’t sa\ it to pour bcorii on you ; I’m very much struck 
with it.” 

“You’re more satiric than ever, but 1 advise vou not to 
laugh at Mr. Goodwood ” 

“1 assure 3'ou I’m viry serious ; you ought to understand 
that,” said Ralph. 

In a moment his comjianion understood it. “I believe you 
are ; now you’re too serious.” 

“You’re ditlieult to please.” 

“Oh, \oirre ver\ .serious indeed. You won't invite Mr. Good- 
wood.” 

“1 don't know,” said Ralph. “I'm capable of strange things. 
Tell me a litth* about Mr. Goodwood. What's he like T’ 

“lie's just the opposite ot \'ou. He’s at the head of a cot¬ 
ton-factory ; a \eiy fine on(\” 

“Has he jileasant mannersf asked Ralph. 

“Splendid manners -in the American style” 

“Would he be an agreeable member of our little circle ?” 

“I don’t think he'd care much about our little circle. He’d 
concentrate on Isabel.'’ 

“And how would my cousin like that ?” 

“Very possibly not at all. Rut it will be good for her. It 
will call back her thoughts.” 

“Call them back—from where ?” 

“From foreign parts and other unnatural places. Tliree 
months ago she gave Mr. Goodw'ood every reason to sup¬ 
pose ho was acceiitable to Jicr, and it’s not worthy of Isabel 
to go back on a real friend simply because she has changed 
the scene. I’ve changed the scene too, and the effect of it 
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haa been to mako mo care more for my old asaociatioiis than 
ever. It*s my belief that the sooner Isabel changes it back 
again the better. I know her well enough to know that she 
would never be truly happy over here, and I wish her to form 
some strong American tie that will act as a preservative.” 

‘‘Aren’t you perhai)S a little much in a hurry ?” Balph 
enquired. “Don’t you think you ought to give her more of 
a chance in poor old England ?” 

“A chance to ruin her bright young life ? One’s never too 
much in a hurry to save a precious human creature from 
drowning.” 

“As I understand it then,” said Ralph, “you wish me to 
push Mr. Goodwood overboard after her. Do you know,” he 
added, “that I’ve never heard her mention his name ?” 

Henrietta gave a brilliant smile. delighted to hear 

that it proves how much she thinks of him.” 

Ralph appeared to allow that there ^vas a good deal in this 
and he surrendered to thought while his companion watched 
him askance. “If I should invite Mr. Goodwood,” he finally 
said, “it w'ould be to quarnd with him.” 

“Don’t do that ; he’d prove the better man.” 

“You certainly are tloing your best to make me hate him ! 
I really don’t think I can ask him. I would be afraid of be¬ 
ing rude to him.” 

“It’s just as you please,” Henrietta returned. “1 had no 
idea you w^ere in love with her yourself.” 

“Do you really believe that T’ the young man asked w'ith 
lifted eyebrows. 

“That’s the most natural speech I’ve ever heard you make. 
Of course I believe it,” Miss Stack pole ingeniously said. 

“Well,” Ralph concluded, “to i^rove to you that you’re 
wrong I’ll invite him. It must be of course as a friend of 
yours.” 

“It will not be as a frieiul of mine that he’ll come ; and it 
will not be to prove to me that I’m wrong that you’ll ask him 
—but to prove it to yourself !” 

These last wrords of Miss Stackpole’s (on which the two 
presently separated) contained an amount of truth w'hich 
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Ralph Touchett was obliged to recognise ; but it so far took 
the edge from too sharp a recognition that, in spite of his 
suspecting it would be rather more indiscreet to keep than 
to break his proiuise, he wrote Mr. Goodwood a note of six 
lines, expressing the pleasure it would give Mr. Touohett the 
elder that he should join a little party at Gard^uicourt, of which 
Miss Stack|jole was a valued member. Having sent Iiis let¬ 
ter (to the care of a banker whom Henrietta suggested) lie 
waited in some suspense. He had heard this fresh formidable 
figure named for the first time ; for wdien his mother had men¬ 
tioned on her arrival that there was a story about the girl’s 
having an “admirer” at home, the idea had seemed deficient- 
in reality and had he taken no pains to ask questions the an¬ 
swers to which would involve only the vague or the disagree¬ 
able. Now', however, the native admiration of which his cous¬ 
in was the obj(‘ct had bi'como more coiieretf' ; it took the form 
of a young man who had followed lier to London, who was 
interested in a cotton-mill and had manners in the most splen¬ 
did of the American styles. Ralph had tiio theories about this 
intervener. Either his passion was a sentimental fiction of Miss 
Stackpole’s (there was always a sort of tacit understanding 
among women, born of the solidarity of the sex, that they 
should discover or invent lovers for eacli other), in which case 
he was not to be feared ami w'ould ]>robably not accept the 
invitation ; or else he would accept tin* invitation and in this 
event })rove himself a creature too irrational to demand furth¬ 
er consideration. The latter clause of Ralph’s argument might 
have seemed incoherent ; but it einbotlied his conviction that 
if Mr. Goodw'ood were interested in Isabel in the serious man¬ 
ner described by Miss Stackpole he would not care to present 
himself at Gardeiicourt on a summons from the latter lady. 
“On this supposition,” said Ralph, “he must regard her as a 
thorn on the stem of his rose ; as an intercessor he must find 
her wanting in tact.” 

Two days after he had sent his invitation he received a 
very short note from Caspar Goodwood, thanking him for 
it, regretting that oth(‘r engagements made a visit to Gar- 
dencoiirt impossible and presenting many compliments to 
Miss Stackpole. Ralph handed the note to Henrietta, who, 
when she had read it, exclaimed : “Well, 1 never have heard 
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of anything so stiff 1** 

“I’m afraid ho doosii't care bu much about my cousin as 
you suppoM',” llalph observed. 

“Noj it’s not tJiat ; it’s soint' subtler motive. His nature's 
very deej). But I’m determined to fathom it, and I shall write 
to him to know what he iiK'.ins.” 

His refusal of Halph’s overtures A\as vaguely disconcert¬ 
ing ; from the inoiiHuit he <leelined to come to (lardencourt 
our friend begiin to think him of importance. He asked him¬ 
self what it signilied to him \\helher Isabel’s admirers shouhl 
be dc'si)erado(‘s or laggards ; the;y were not livals of his and 
were perfectly welcome to act out their genius. Neverthe¬ 
less he felt juiich curiosity as to the result of Miss Staeki)ole’s 
promis(‘d enquiry into llie causes of Mr. Goodwood’s stiffness 
—a curiosity hu- the present ujigratified, inasmuch as when 
he asked her thn'e da\b lat(T ii she had written to London 
she was obliged to confi'ss sh(‘ had WTitteii in vain. Mr. Good- 
wood had not repli(‘d. 

“I suppose he’s thinking it over,” she said ; “lie thinks every¬ 
thing over ; he’s not leally at all impetuous. But I’m accus¬ 
tomed to having my h'ttc'rs answ'crcd the same day.” fcJhe pres¬ 
ently pro])Obed to Isabel, at all events, that they should make 
an excursion to London together. “If I must tell the truth,” she 
observed, “I’m not seeing much a1 this place, and I shouldn’t 
think you were cither. I’ve not even seen that aristocrat 
—what's his name?—Lord Washburton. He seems to let you 
severely alon(‘.” 

“Lord Warburton’s coming lo-morrow, I happen to know.” 
replied her friend, who Jiad received a note from the master 
of Lockleigh in answer to her own letter, “you’ll Jiavc every 
opportunity of turning him inside out.’’ 

“Well, he may do for one lettt'r, but what’s one letter when 
you want to write IHty ? I've described all the scenery in this 
vicinity and raved about all the old women and donkeys. You 
may say w’hat you please, scenery doesn’t make a vital let¬ 
ter. I must go back to London and get some impressions of 
real life. 1 was there but tlireo days before I came aw’ay, and 
that’s hardly time to get in touch.’’ 

As Isabel, on her journey from New York to Gardencourt, 
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had Hccii even less of the Hritish eapital tliau this, it ap)K*ared 
a happy suggestion of IJeJirieita's tliat tlie two should go thith¬ 
er on a visit of jdeasure. I’he idea struck Isabcd as eharming; 
she was curious of the thick tletail of London, which had al¬ 
ways loomed large and rich to her. Th(‘y liirned over their 
schemes together and indulgefl in visions of romantic hours. 
They ^vt)uld stay at some ])ieturebtpic old inn—one of the 
inns described by Dieki'us—and drive over the town in those de¬ 
lightful hansoms. Henrietta was a literary woman, and tlie 
great advantage of being a literary woman was that you could 
go everywhere and do everything. T 1 r\> w^oiilcl dine at a coftee- 
liouhc and go afterwards to the play ; they would frequent 
the Abbey anil the British Museum anil lind out where Doctor 
Johnson had lived, and (hddsinith and Addison. Isabel grew 
eager and jiri’sently unveiled the bright vision to Balph, who 
burst into a lit of laughter which bcarci* expressed the syinjia- 
thy she had desin^d. 

'‘It’s a delightful plan,” he said. “I advise y<Hi to go to the 
Duke’s Head in Covent Garden, an easy, informal, old-fash¬ 
ioned ])lace, and L'll h.iM* you ])ut down at niy club.” 

“Do you mean it’s imjiropiT ?” Isabel asked. “Dear me, 
isn’t anything ]>ro]MT here i WitJi Henrietta surely 1 may go 
anywhere ; she isn’t hampered in that way. She has travelled 
over the whole American continent anil can at least find her 
way about tliis minute island.” 

“Ah then,” said Ralph, “let me taki* advantage of her pro¬ 
tection to go u]j to town as well. I may never have a chance 
to travel so safely 
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Chapter 14 

Miss stackpolk would have proj)arcd to start immediately; 
but Isabel, as we have seen, had been notified that Lord War- 
burton w'ould come again to Gardeneourt, and she believed 
it her duty to remain there and see him. For four or live da3''8 
he had made no response to her letter ; then he had written, 
very briefly, to say he would eome to Inneheoii two daj’^s later. 
There w'as something in these delays and postponements that 
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touched the girl an<l renewed lier beiise of Ida deaire to be 
coiiaiderate aiul iiatiejit, not to appear to urge her too grossly ; 
a consideration the more studied that she was so sure he “real¬ 
ly liked” her. Isabel told her uncle she had written to him, 
mentioning also his intention of coming ; and the old man, 
in consequence, l(‘ft his room earlier than usual and made his 
appearance at the two o’clock r(*past. This was by no means 
an act of vigilance on his part, but the fruit of a benevolent 
belief that his being of the company might helj) to cover any 
conjoined straying away in case Jsabel should give their noble 
visitor another hearing. That personage drove over from Lock- 
Icigh and brought the cider of his sistt'rs uith him, a mea¬ 
sure prt*suiuab]y dictated I)y reflexions of the same order as 
Mr. Touehett’s. TIk' two visitors were introduced to Miss 
Stackpole, who, at luncheon, occupied a seat adjoining Lord 
Warburton’s. Isabel, uho was nervous and had no roli.sh for 
the prosjicct of again arguing the question he had so prema¬ 
turely oiieiied, could not help admiring his good-humoured 
self-possession, which quite disgui.sed the .symptoms of that 
preoccupation with her pre.sencc it was natural she should sup¬ 
pose him to feel. He neither looked at her nor spoke to her, 
and the only sign of his emotion was that he avoided meet¬ 
ing her eyes. He had plenty of talk for others, however, 
and he aiipeared to eat his luncheon witJi discrimination and 
appetite. Miss Molyneiix, who had a smooth, nunlikc fore¬ 
head and wore a large silver cross suspended from her neck, 
was evidently prcoccuiiiod with Henrietta Stackpole, upon 
whom her eyes constantly reste<l in a manner suggc.sting a 
conflict between deep alionatlon and yearning wonder. Of the 
two ladies from Lockleigh she was the one Isabel had liked 
best; there was such a world of hereditary quiet in her. Isa¬ 
bel was sure moreover that mild forehead and silver cross 
referred to some weird Anglican mystery—some delightful 
reinstitution perhaps of the quaint office of the canoncss. She 
wondered what Miss Molyneux would think of her if she knew 
Miss Archer had refused her brother ; and then she felt sure 
that Miss Molyneux would never know—that Lord Warbur- 
toii never told licr such things. He was fond of her and kind 
to her, but on the whole he told her little. Such, at least, was 
Isabel’s theory ; when, at table, she was not occupied in con¬ 
versation she was usually occupied in forming theories about 
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her neighbours. According to Isabel, if Miss Molynoux should 
ever learn what had passed between Miss Archer and Lord 
Warburton she would probably be shocked at such a girl’s 
failure to rise ; or no. rather (this was our lieroino's last posi¬ 
tion) she would impute to the young American but a due con¬ 
sciousness f>f inequality. 

Whatever Isabel might have made vf her opportunities, 
at all events, Henrietta Stackpole was by no means disposed 
to neglect those in Avhich sin* now found herself immersed. 
“Do you know you’re the first lord I’ve ever seen ?” she said 
very promptly t() her neighbour. “I suppose you think I’m 
awfully benighted,” 

“You’ve esca]>ed sec'ing some very ugly men.” Lord War- 
burton answered, looking a trilh* absently about the table. 

“Are they very ugly ^ Tli(‘y try to make us believe in 
America that they're all h.andsonie and magnificent and that 
they wear w'onderful robes and crowns.” 

“Ah, the robes and crowns are gone out of fashioji,” said 
Lord Warburton, “like your tomahawks and revolvers.” 

“I’m sorry for that; I think an aristocracy ought to be splen¬ 
did,” Henrietta declaretl. “If it’s not that, uhat is it 

“Oh, you know, it isn’t much, at the b ‘st,” her neighbour 
allowed “Won’t 3^011 hav(* a ]»otato 

“I flon’t care mueb for tbe.sc* European ])otatoes. I shouldn’t 
know you from an ordinary American gentleman.” 

“Do tJiIk to me as if I ivp/e one,” said Lord Warburton. 
“I don’t see how you manage to get on without potatoes ; 
you must find so few things to eat over here ” 

Henrietta was silent a littlcj ; there was a chance ho was 
not sincere. “I’ve had hardly any appetite since I've been here,” 
she went on at last ; “so it doesn't much matter. I don't ap¬ 
prove of i/ 07 i, you know ; I feel as if I oiiglit to toll you that.” 

“Don’t ai)provc of me ?” 

“Yes ; I don’t suppose any one over said such a thing to 
you before, did they ( I don't approve of lords as an institution. 

I think the world has got beyond them—far beyond. ” 

“Oh, so do I. I don't approve of myself in the least. Some¬ 
times it comes over me—how I should object to myself if 
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1 were not itiyaelf, don’t you know ? But that’s rather good, by 
the way —jiot to be vain-glorious.” 

“Why don’t you give it up then ?” Miss Staekpolo onqiiiretl. 

“Give up—a—?” asked Lord Warburton, meeting her harsh 
inflexion with a very mellow one. 

“Give up being a lord.” 

“Oh, I’m so little of one ! One wmild really forget all 
about it 3^ou wretelied Aiiierieans vere not constantly' re¬ 
minding one. However, X do think of giving it u]), the little 
there is left of it, one of these days.” 

“I should like tf> see yxm do it !” Henrietta exclaimed ra¬ 
ther grimly. 

“I’ll invite you to the ceremony ; we’ll liave a su])per and 
a dance. ” 

“Well,” said Mi.ss Stackpole, “[ like to see all sides. T don’t 
approve of a privil(‘ged class, but I lik(' to h(*ar what they 
have to say' lor themselves.” 

“Mighty little, as .you .see !” 

“I .should like to draw you out a little more,” Henrietta 
continued. “But .vou’re always looking aw’ny’. You re afrai<l 
of meeting my eye. 1 see you want to e.-^eape me.” 

“No, I’m only looking for those de.spised potatoes.” 

“Please exjdain about that .young lad.y—your sistt*r—tlum. 
I don't undcrstaml about Iht. Is she a Jia<ly i" 

“(She’s a capital good girl.” 

“I don’t like the w'a.y .vou sa.y tlial—as il y’ou w'anted to 
change the subject. Is her position inferior to .yours ?” 

“We neither of us have any position to speak of; but she’s 
better off than I, boeau.se she has none of the bother.” 

“Yes, slui doesn’t look iis if .she had much bother. I wish 
I had as little bother as that. You do produce quiet people 
over here, whatever el.se you may do.” 

“Ah, you see one takes life easily, on the whole,” said 
Lord Warburton. “And then you know we’re verj’ dull. Ah, 
’vve can be dull when wo try !” 

“/I should advise you to try something else. I shouldn’t know 
what to talk to your sister about, sh(^ h>oks scxxlifferent. Is that 
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silver cross a badge ?” 

''A badge ?” 

*‘A sign of rank.’* 

Lord Warburton’s glance had wandered a good deal, but 
at this it met the gaze of his neighbour. “Oh yes,” he ansAvered 
ill a moment, “the Avomen go in for those things. The silver 
cross is Avorn by the eldest daiigliters of Viscounts.” Which 
AA'as his harmless revenge for having occasionally had Ida cre¬ 
dulity too easily engaged in xVmerica. After liincli('on he pro¬ 
posed to Isabel to come into tlu‘ gallery and look at the pic¬ 
tures : and though she knew he ha<l seen the pictures twenty 
times she complied w ithout criticizing this pretc'xt. Her coii- 
scieneo uoav was very easy ; ever since* she sc'iit him her letter 
she had felt particularly liglit of s]>irit. He Aialkcd slowly to 
the end of the gallery, .staring at it.s conti'nts and saying noth¬ 
ing ; and t lien lie suddenly broke out: “I hoped you AA'Ouldn’t 
write to me that way.” 

“It Ava.s tile only wa\, Lord VVarburti)n.’' said the girl. “Do 
try and believe that.” 

“If I could believe it of cour.se 1 should Jet vtni alone. But 

(t* 

we can t believe by willing it ; and I ctmfess I don't understand. 
I could understand your disliking in.' ; that 1 could understand 
AA'cll. But that you .siiould admit vou do—” 

“What have 1 admitted Is.ibel interrujited. turning slight¬ 
ly imle. 

“That you think me a good felloAv ; isn't that it ?” She said 
nothing, and he went on : “Von don't seem to have any rea- 
.son, and tliat gives me a scn.se «if injustice.” 

“I have a reason, Lord Warbiirton.” She said it in a tone 
that made his heart eoiitraet. 

“I should like very much to know it. ” 

“1*11 tell you some day Avhen Ihi're's more to show for it.** 

“Excuse my sfiyiiig that in the mean time I mii.st doubt of 
it.*' 

“You make me very unliajipy, ” said TsabeJ. 

“I’m not sorry for that ; it may help you to know hoAV I 
feel. Will you kindly answer me a cpiestion V Isabel made 
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JU) audible assent, but he apparently saw in her eyes some¬ 
thing that gave him courage to go on. “Do you prefer some 
one else V’ 

“That's a question I'd rather not answer." 

“Ah, you do then !" her suitor murmured with bitterness. 

The bitterness touched her. and she cried out : “You're 
mistaken ! 1 don’t.” 

lie sat <lown on a beneli, uneenmionionsly, doggedlj^ like 
a man in trouble ; leaning his elbows on his knees ajul star¬ 
ing at the floor. “I can’t even be glad of that," he said at last, 
throwing himself back against the wall ; “for that would be 
an excuse." 

She raised her e 5 ’obrow's in surprise. “An excuse ? Must I 
excuse myself ?" 

He paid, iHnvever, no answ'cr to the question. Another 
idea had come into his head. “Is it my political oi>inions ? Do 
you think 1 go too far ?" 

“I can’t object to your political oi>inions, beeaus(j I don’t 
understand them.” 

“You don’t care what I think !" he cric^l, getting up. “It’s 
all the same to you." 

Isabel Avalked to the other side of the gallery and stood 
there showing him her charming back, her light slim figure, 
the length of her white neck as she bent her head, and the 
density of her clark braids. She stoi)ped in front of a small 
picture as if for the purj)Ose of examining it ; and there was 
something so young and free in her movement that her very 
pliancy seemed to mock at him. Her eyes, however, saw noth¬ 
ing ; they had suddenly been suffused -with tears. In a moment 
he follow'cd her, and by this time she had brushed her tears 
away ; but W'hcn she turned round her face w^as pale and the 
expression of her eyes strange. “That reason that I wouldn’t 
tell you—I’ll tell it you after all. It’s that I can’t escape my 
fate." 

“Your fate 

“I should try to escape it if I were to marry you." 

“I don’t understand. Whj" should not that bo your fate as 
well ns anything else ?" 
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*'Because it’s not,” said Isabel femininely. *'I know it’s 
not. It’s not iny fato to give up—know it can't bo.” 

Poor Lord Warburton stared, an interrogative point in 
either eye. "Do you call marrying me giving up 

"Not in the usual sense. It's getting—^getting—getting a 
great deal. But it's giving up other chances.” 

“Other chances for what 

don't mean chances to marry." said Isabel, her colour 
quickly coming back to her. And tlien slu5 .stopped, looking 
<lowii with a deep frown, as if it were hopeless to attempt 
to make her meaning clear 

"T don’l think it presumptuou.s in me to suggest that you’ll 
gain more than you’ll lose,” her comjtanion observed. 

“I can’t escape unhappino.ss,” said Isabel. "In marrying 
>ou I shall be trying to. 

•*1 don’t know whether you’d try to, but you certainly would: 
that I mii.st in candour admit I” h(‘ exclaimed with an anxioip) 
laugh. 

mustn’t—t can’t !” cried the girl. 

"Well, if you’re bent on being miserable I rion’t see why 
3^011 should make me so. Whatever charm.s a life of misery 
may have for you, it has none for me.” 

"I'm not bent on a life of misery,'* .said Isabel. "I’vo al¬ 
ways been intensely determined to be happ3^ and I’ve often 
believed I should Ik\ T’vc told people that; .yon can ask tbeiU% 
But it comes over me every now and then that I can never 
bo happy in an.y extraordinary way ; not by turning away, 
by sc parati ng m.ysel f. ’' 

"B}' separating yourself from w'hat ?” 

"From life. From the usual chances and dangers trom what 
mo.st people know and suffer.” 

Lord Warburton broke into a smile that almost denoted 
hope. "Why, m3’’ dear Mis.s Archer, ” he began to ex])]ain with 
the most considerate eagerness, "I don’t offer 3^011 any exonera¬ 
tion from life or from any chances or dangers whatever. I 
wish 1 could ; depend upon it 1 wtnild ! For wJjat do you take 
me, pray ? Heaven help me. I'm not the Emperor of China ! 
All I offer you is the chance of taking the common lot in a 
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comfortable sort <jf way. Tl»e common lot ? Wliy, I’m flovotod 
to the common lot! Strike an alliance with me, and I promise 
you that you shall have plenty of it You shall separate from 
nothing whatever—not even from your friend Miss Stack pole.” 

•*She’<l never ap])rovt‘of it.” said Isabel, trying to smile 
and take advantage of this side-issue; despising herself too, 
not a little, for rioing so. 

“Are wo speaking of Miss Stackpul(‘ ?” his lordship asked 
impatiently, “f never saw a person judge things on such tlieo- 
retie grounds.” 

“Now r suppos(‘ you’r(‘ sjK'aking of me/' said Isabel with 
humility ; ami slie turned away again for she saw Miss Moly- 
neux enter tiie galh*iy, aeeonipaiiU‘d by Henrietta and by 
Raljih. 

Lord Warburton's sister addressed him with a e(‘rtniu timi¬ 
dity and reminded him she ought to return home in time 
for tea, as she was exjiecting company to partake of it. He 
inatio no answ’er—apparently not having heard her ; he W'as 
preocciipiefl, and with gi»od reason. Miss Molyneux—as if he 
had been Royalty—stood like a lady-iii-w'aiting. 

•'Well, I nevc‘r. Miss Moljmcmx !” said Henrietta Stackpole. 
“If I wontofl to go he’d have tt> go. If f w'anted my brother 
to do a thing he’d h.ave t<i do it. 

'•Oil, Warburton does everything one wants,” Miss Moly¬ 
neux answered w ith a <piiek, shy laugh. “How very niiiny 
pictures you have !” '<he w'ent on. turning to Ralph.” 

“They look a good many, because they're all put together,” 
said Ralph. “But it's really a bad way.” 

“Oh, 1 think it's so nice. I wish w'c had a gallery at Lock- 
leigh. I'm s<» very fond of pictures,” Miss Molyneux went on, 
persistently, to Ralph, as if she were afraid Miss Staekjiole 
would address lier again. Heurirtta appeared at once to fas¬ 
cinate and to frighten her. 

“Ah yes, pictures are very convenient,” said Ralxih, who 
appt^ared* to know better what Ht,>Je of reflexion was acceptable 
to her. 

‘they're so vc'ry ideasant wlien it rains,” tJie young lady 
continued. “It has rained of late so very often.” ‘ . 

I * ‘ 
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“I’m sorry you’re going away. Lord Warburton.” said 
Henrietta. “T wanted to get a great deal more out of you.” 

“I’m not going away,” Lord Warburton answered. 

*‘Your «i*ster says you must. In America the gentlemen oh<*y 
the ladks.*' 

“J *ni afiai<l wo have sodkj peo|)le to tea,” said Mi«s Moly- 
iieux, looking at her brother, 

g(jo(l, my dear, VV<‘'11 go.” 

“I i)o|)e \(ni noiihl ri'sist !” Henrietta exelalined. “1 want- 
<'d to M*e wliat Mi.^s Mol^innix would do.” 

•'I nevfT flo anything,” said this young lady. 

“1 suppose in \onr ]X)siiion it's suffieieiit for >ou to ex¬ 
ist !” Miss Staek})ole relurnetl. “I should like very mneh to see 
3011 at Jiome.” 

“You nm^t conn* to Loekleigli again,” said Miss Moly- 
iieux, ver> sweetly, to Isabel, ignoring tliis remark of Isabel’s 
fritmd. 

Isabel looked into her ipnet eyes a moment, and for that 
nu)m(mt msuikmI to see in tlieir grey depths tlie reflexion of 
<‘verything slie had rejected in r<']e<*ting Lord Warburton— 
tJie peace, the kindiK'ss, tin* lionour, t h<* possessions, a deep 
security and a gr(*at <‘xelusn>n. She kissed Miss Molyneux and 
tlnui slie said : ’'I’m afrahl 1 can ne\(‘r come again.” 

“Never again ?” 

“I'm afraid I'm going away.” 

“Oh, I'm so v<‘ry sorry,” said Mi.NS Mol vneux. “1 think that's 
so very wrong of you.” 

Lord Warburton w'at<‘hed this little jiassage ; then he turned 
aivay dnd stared at a picture. RaJpJi, leaning asaiiist the rail 
before tJio pietun* with his hands in his jioekets, had for the 
moment been watching him 

“I should like to see you at home,” said Henrietta, whom 
Lord Warburton found beside him. “1 should like an hour's 
talk \\ itli you ; there are a great many questions 1 wish to 
ask you.” 

*‘I shall bo delighted to see j^ou,” the proprietor of Loek- 
leigh answered ; “but I'm certain not to he able to answer many 
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of your questions. When will you come I’* 

"‘Whenever Miss Archer will take mo. We're thinking of 
going to London, but we'll go and see you first. I’m determined 
to get some satisfactioji out of you." 

“If it depends upon Miss Archer I’m afraid you won’t get 
much. She w'oii’t come to Ijocklcigh ; she doesn't like the 
pliieo." 

“She told me it was hjvcly !" said HeJirietta. 

Lord Warburton hesitated. “She won't eomo, all the same. 
You had better eomc‘ alone," he addofl. 

Henrietta straightened iierself, and her large eyes expan¬ 
ded. ‘‘Would you niakc‘ that remark to an English huly V' sJie 
enquired with soft asperity. 

Lord Warburton stared. “Ws, if f liked her enough." 

‘'You’d be carelid not to like her enougli. If Miss Arelier 
won’t visit your idace again it’s beeause slie doesn’t want to 
take me. I know what she thinks of me, and I supjwsw* you 
think the same—that I ouglitn't to bring in individuals.*’ Lord 
Warburton was at a loss ; lie had not been made acquainted 
with Miss Stackpole’s prof(‘Ssional charactar and failed to 
catch her allusion. “Miss Arelu*r has been warning you !’’ she 
therefore went on. 

“Warning me 

“Isn’t that why she came olF ulo«\e with you here—to put 
you on ytmr guard f’’ 

“Oh dear, no," said Lord Warimrton brazenly : “our talk 
had no siieh solemn eharaeler that." 

“Well, you’ve bc(‘ii oji your guard—intensely. I suppose 
it’s natural to you ; that’s just what I wanted to observe. 
And so, too. Miss Molyneux-she \nouI d n't commit herself. 
You have been warncfi, anyway,*’ Ibuirietta continued, ad¬ 
dressing tliis young lady ; “but for you it wasn’t necessary.*' 

“I hope not," said Mis.s Molyueiix vaguely. 

“Miss Stackpole lakes notes," Halph soothingly explained. 
“She’s a great satirist ; she sees through us all and she works 
us up." 

“Well, 1 must say I nc'vcr have had such a collection of bad 
material !" Henrietta declared, looking frqni Isabel to Lord 
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Warburtoti and from thlH nolilemaii to his sister and to Bal{>h, 
•‘Tlu‘re*s something tht» matter with you all ; you’re as dismal 
as if you had got a bad cable.” 

'*You do sec through us. Miss »Stackpolo,” sahl Ralph in 
a low tone, giving her a little intelligent nod as he led the 
liarty out of the gallery. "There’s something the matter \^ith 
us all.” 

Isabel came behind these two ; Miss Molyiieiix, who de¬ 
cidedly liked her immensely, had taken h(‘r arm, to walk beside 
her over the polished fh)or. Lord Warburton strolled on the 
other side with his hand behind him and his eyes lowered. For 
some monnmts lie sairl nothing ; and then, "Is it true you’re 
going to London ?” he asked. 

"1 believe it has be(‘ii aiTaiigcd.” 

"And wh<‘n shall you come back ?” 

"In a few days ; but luobably for a very short time. I’m 
going to l^aris with my aunt.” 

‘‘When, then, shall I see you again i” 

"Not for a good while,” said Isabel. "But some day or 
other, I hope.” 

"Di> 3 on really liojie it 

"Very much.” 

He went a few steps in silence ; thou he stojuiod and put 
out his hand. "Good-bve.” 

"Good-bye,” said Isabel. 

Miss Molyneux kissed her again, and she let the tw'o de¬ 
part. After it, without rejoining Henrietta and Ralph, she re¬ 
treated to her own room ; in which apartment, before dinner, 
she was found by Mrs. Touclictt, who had stopped on her way 
to the saloon. "I may as well t(‘ll you,” said that lady, 
"that your uncle has informe<l me of your relations with Lord 
Warburton.” 

Isabel considered. "Relations ? They’re hardly relations. 
That’s the strange part of it . he has seen me but three or four 
times.” 

"Why did >oii tell your uncle ratlier than mo ?” Mrs. Tou- 
chett dispassionately asko<l. 
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Again the girl hesitated. “Because he knows Lord War- 
biirton better.*' 

“Yes, but I know you better.*' 

“Lm not sure of that,** said Isabel, smiling. 

“Neither am I, after all ; especially when yon giv<‘ me that 
rather eoneeited hM)k. One would think you uere awfully 
pl<*as(‘d with yourself and harl carried off a pri/e ! f suj>]tose 
tliat when you refuse an offer like Lord Warburtoil’s it's be¬ 
cause you expiH't to do something Ixdter.” 

“Ah. my uncle didn’t say that I” cried Isabel, smiling still. 


Chapier IS 

It had been arranged that tlie two young ladies .should pro¬ 
ceed to London under Ralpli*.s escort, though Mrs. Touchett 
looked witii little favour on the plan. It was just the sort of 
plan, she sakl, that Miss Stackpole would be sure to .sugge.st, 
and she enquired if the correspondent of the Ivtcrviewer w'as 
to take the x>arty to stay at her favourite boarding-house. 

“I don't care where slie takes us to stay, .so long there’s 
local colour,” said Isabel. “Tliat's what we're going to Lon¬ 
don for.” 

“1 suppose that aftiT a girl ha'i refiisc'd an hinglisJi lord 
she may do anything,” her aunt rejoined. “Atter that one 
needn’t stand on trilles.” 

“Should Aou have liked me to marry Lord Warburton 
Jsalad emiuired. 

“Of course I should.” 

“I thought you di.sliked the Pliiglisli .so inueii.” 

“So I do ; but it’s all the greater reason for making use of 
them.” 

“la that your idea of marriage And Isabel ventured to 
add that her aunt appeared to her to have made very little 
use of Mr. Touehett. 
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‘'Your uncle’s not an English nobleman,” said Mrs. Tou- 
chett. "though even if he had boon I should still probably 
have taken up my residence in Florence.” 

"Do you think Lord Warburton could make me any better 
than I am ?” the girl asked with some animation. "I don’t 
mean I’m too good to improve. I m(‘an—-I mean that I don’t 
love Lord Warbtirton enough to marry him.” 

"You (lid right to refuse him then,” said Mrs, Toiichett 
in her smallest, sparest voice. "Only, the next great offer you 
get, 1 hope you’ll manage to come up to your standard.” 

"We had better wait till tlie offer comes b(*forc we talk 
about it [ hope very inueh I may have no more offers for 
the t^resent. They iip.set me completely.” 

"Yon probably noji't be troubled with them if j'ou adopt 
p(u*mauently tlu' Jioheunian manner of life. However. I’ve 
promised Halpli not toentici.se.’* 

"I’ll do whatever Kalpli .«iay.s is right,” Isabel returned. 
"I've unbounded coutideiice in Kal])li.” 

"His mother ^ much obliired to you !” this lady dryly 
laughed. 

"It seems to mo indeed she ought to feel it !” Isabel irre¬ 
pressibly answ'ercd. 

Ralph had assured her that tJuu'c' would be no violation 
of decency in their paying a visit - the little party of three 
—to the sights of the metropolis ; but Mrs. ’rouehett took a 
different view'. JJke many ladies of her country w’ho had 
lived a long time in Europe, she had completely lost her native 
tact on sneh ]>oiiits, and in her reaction, not in itself deplora¬ 
ble, against the liberty allowed to young p(Tsons bc'vond the 
seas, had fallt'n into gratuitous and exaggerated scruples. 
Ralph acooiupaiiicd their visitors to town ami e.stablislied them 
at a quiet inn in a .stnvt that ran al right angh‘s to Piccadilly. 
His first idea had been to take them to his father’s houBC in 
Winchest(T Square, a large, dnll mansion whitli at this ix^rind 
of the year was shroud<‘d in silence and brown hoUand ; but ho 
bethought himself that, the coiik biding at Ccardencoiirt, there 
was no one in the house to get them their nu'als, and Pratt’s 
Hotel accordingly beeanu* their rc'sting-place. Kult>h, on his 
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side, found quarters in Winchester Squares having a *'dcn'’ 
there of which he was very fond and being familiar with deeper 
fears than that of a cold kitchen. He availed hiniBclf largely 
indeed of the resources of Pratt’s Hotel, beginning his day 
with an early visit to his fellow travellers, who had Mr. Pratt 
in person, in a largo bulging white waistcoat, to remove their 
dish-covers, Ralph turned up, as he said, after breakfast, and 
the little jiarty made out a scheme of entertainment for the 
day. As l^ondon wears in the month of September a face blank 
but for its smears of prior service, the young man, who oo- 
casionally took an aprilogctic tone, was obliged to remind his 
oampanion, to Miss Siackjiole’s higli derision, that there wasn’t 
a CK'ature in town. 

“1 suppose you mean the aristocracy are absent,” Henrietta 
answered ; “but 1 <loii’t think you could have a better proof 
that if they were absent altogether they wouldn’t be missed. 
It seems to me the place is about as full as it can be. Ther<*’s 
no one here, of course, but three four millions of pec)j)le. 
Wliat is it you call them—the lower-middle class ? They’re 
only th(i population of London, and that’s of no consequence.” 

Ralph declared that for him th<^ aristocracy left no void 
that Miss StackiK>le herself <iidij’t hJJ, and that a more con¬ 
tented man was nowhere at that moment to be found. In this 
he spoke the truth, for the stale September days, in the huge 
half-empty town, had a charm vrax)pe<l in them as a colour¬ 
ed gem might be wrai>ped in a dusty cloth. When he went 
home at night to the empty house in Winchestt^r Square, after 
a chain of hours with his comparatively ardent friends, he 
wandered into the big dusky rlining-room, where the candle 
ho took from the hall-table, after letting himself in, constituted 
the only illumination. The square was still, the house was still; 
when he raised one of the windows of the dining-room to let 
in the air he heard the slow creak of the boots of a lone con¬ 
stable. His own step, in the empty place, seemed loud and 
sonorous ; some of the carpets had been raised, and whenever 
ho moved he roused a melancholy echo. He sat down in one 
of the armchairs ; the big dark dining table tAviiiklcd here and 
there in the small candle-light; the pictures on the wall, all of 
them very brown, looked vague and incoherent. There was a 
ghostly presence as of dinners long since digested, of table- 



talk that had lost its actuality. This hint of the HUpcrnatural 
perhaps and something to do trith the fact that his imagina¬ 
tion took a flight and that he remained in his chair a long time 
beyond the hour at which he .should have been in bed ; doing 
nothing, not even reading the evening paper. T say he did 
nothing, and T maintain the phrase in the face of the fact that 
he thought at these moment.s of Isabel. To think of Isabel 
could only be for him an idle pursuit, leading to nothing and 
profiting little to any one. His cousin had nut yet seemed to 
inm 8(» eharniing as during these days spent in sounding, tour¬ 
ist-fashion, the deeps and shallows of the metropolitan ele¬ 
ment. able Avas full of promises, coiiehisions, emotions ; if 
she hadlscome in search of local colour she found it every¬ 
where. he asked more questions than he could answer, and 
j^unched Sbrave theories, as to historic causes and social ef¬ 
fect, that he w as equally unable to accept or to refute. The 
party w’ent nuire than once to tlie British Museum and to 
that brighter jjalaee of art which reclaims for antique va¬ 
riety so large an area of a monotonous suburb ; they spent 
a morning in the Abbey ainl went on a pt'nny-steamer to the 
Tower ; they looked at ])ietiires both in public and private col¬ 
lections and sat on various occasions beneath the great trees 
j]i Kensington Gardens. Henrietta proved an indestructible 
sight-seer and a more lenient judge than Ralph had ventured 
to hope. She had indeed many disappointments, and London 
at large suffered from her vivid remembrance of the strong 
points of the American civic idea ; but she made the best of 
its dingy dignities and only heaved an occasional sigh and 
uttered a desultory “Well !” wliicli led no further and lost it¬ 
self in retrospect. The truth was that, as she said herself, she 
was not in her element. “I"ve not a sympathy with inanimate 
objects,"* she remarked to Isabel at the National Gallery ; and 
she continued to sufftT from the meagreness of the glimpse 
that had as yet been vouchsafed to her of the inner life. Land¬ 
scapes by Turner and Assyrian bulls were a poor substitute 
for the literary dininu'-parties at which slic had hoped to meet 
the genius and renown of Great Britain. 

“Where are your public men, where are your men and 
women of intellect she enquired of Ralph, standing in the 
middle of Tiafalgar Square as if she had supposed this to be a 
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place where she would naturally meet a few. **That'a one of 
them on the top of the column, you say—Lord Nelson ? Was 
he a lord too i Wasn’t he high enough, that they had to stick 
him a hundred leet in the air i That's the past—1 don’t 
care about the ])ast ; I want to see some of the leading minds 
of the present. I w em't of tlie future, because I don't be¬ 
lieve much in your future." Pofu- Ralph liad few leading minds 
among his acquaintance ami rarefy enjoyed the pleasure of 
button-holing a eclebrity ; a state of things which appeared to 
Miss Staekpole to indicate a deplorable want of enterprise. “If 
[ were on the other side J should call,” she said, “.ind tell the 
gentleman, whoever lu‘ might be, that 1 liad heard a great 
deal about him and liad come to see for myself. 13ut I gutluT 
from w'hat you say that this is not the custom fiere. You secii» 
to have plenty of meaningless customs, but none of those that 
would help along. We rtre in advance, eertainiv. ( suppose 
I shall have to give up the social side altogether,” and Hen¬ 
rietta, though she WTiit about with her guidebook and pencil 
aiul wToto a letter to the Iniermewer about the Tower (in whicfi 
she described tiic execution of Lady Jane Gre\), had a sad 
sense of falling below her mission. 

The incident that had preceded Isabel’s departure from 
Gardeiieoiirt left a painful trace in our young w'oman's mind . 
wdien she felt again in her face, as from a recurrent wave. 
the cold breath of her last suitor's surprise, she could only 
muffle her head till the air cleared. Slu‘ could not have done 
less than w^hat she did ; this was e(‘rtainly true. But her neces¬ 
sity, all the same, liad been as graceless as some pliysieal act 
in a strained attiturle, and she felt no desire to take credit for 
her conduct. Mixed witli this imperfect pride*, nevertheless, 
was a feeling of freedom wJiieh in itself was sweet and W'hich, 
as she w'andered through the great city u'ith her ill-matched 
companions, occasionally tlirobbed into odd dcmonstration.s. 
Wlien she walked in Kensington Gardens she stopped the ohil- 
<lren (mainly of the poorer sort) whom she saw playing on the 
grass ; she asked thorn their names and gave them sixpence 
and, when they were pretty, kissed them. Ralph noticed these 
quaint charities ; he noticed everything she did. One al'ternoon, 
that his companions might pass the time, he invited them to 
tea in Winchester Square, and ho had the house set in order 
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as mucli as possible for their visit. There was another guest 
to meet them, an amiable bachelor, an old fried of Ralph's 
wlio hapi)(‘ne(l to be in town and for wliom prompt commerce 
with Miss Stackpole appeared to have neither difficulty nor 
dread. Mr. Bantling, a stout, sleek, smiling man of forty, won¬ 
derfully dressed, universally informed and incoherently amus¬ 
ed, laughed iinnuxlerately at everything Henrietta said, gave 
her several cups of tea, examined in her society the bric-a- 
brac, at ^vilich Ralph had a considerable collection, and after¬ 
wards, when the host proj)osed tlu'y should go out into the 
square and pretend it was fttc-rhfttnpeUt\ ualked round 
the limited cnclosuic' .several times with l»«^r and, at a dozen 
turns of their talk, bouialed rosi>oiisivc--a.s with a positive 
passion for argument - -to lu*r remarks niion the inner life. 

“Oh, I see : 1 dare .say you found it very quiet at Garden- 
court. Naturally tUere’s not much going on th(‘ro wlien there’s 
such a lot of ilhu's.s about. Touehett’s very bad, yon know ; 
the doctors have forbidden his being in JOngJaiid at all, and 
he has only come back to take care ot his father. The old 
man, I believe, has half a dozen things the matter with him. 
They call it gout, but to rny certain knowledge he has or¬ 
ganic disease so develoi)ed that you may deijcad upon it he’ll 
go, some day soon, quite quickly. Of course that sort of thing 
mak(‘S a dreadfully dull house ; f wonder they have i>coplc- 
w'hen they can do so little for them. Then I believe Mr. Ton- 
ehett’s always squabbling with his wife ; she lives aw'ay from 
her husband, joii know, in that extraordinary American wray 
of yoims. If ^ou want a house where there’s always some¬ 
thing going on, I recommend you to go down and stay with 
my sister. Lady IViisil, in Bedfordshire. I'll write to her to¬ 
morrow and I’m .sure she’ll be delighted to ask 3 " 0 u. I 
just W'hat you want—you w'ant a house where they go in for 
theatricals and picnics and that sort of tiling. My sister's just 
that sort of w'oman; she’s always getting up something or other 
and she’s alway.s glad to have the sort of people who help her. 
I’m sure she’ll ask j'ou down by return of post: she’s tremen¬ 
dously fond of distinguished p<'of»le and w’riters. She writes 
lierseif. you know'; but I haven’t read cver^ihing she has writ¬ 
ten. It's u>sua]Iy poetry, and I don't go in much for po^ry 
unless it's Bjron. I suppose j’ou think a great deal of B 3 rron 
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in America/* Mr. Bantling continued, expanding in the stimu¬ 
lating air of Miss Stackpole's attention, bringing up his se¬ 
quences promptly and changing his topic with an easy turn 
•of hand. Yet he none the less gracefully kept in sight of the 
idea, dazzling to Henrietta, of her going to stay with Lady 
Pensil in Bedfordshire. “1 understand what you want; you 
want to see some geniiino English sport. The Touchetts aren’t 
English at all, you know ; they have their own habits, their 
-own language, their ouii food—some odd religion even, I 
believe, of their own. The old man tliinks it’s wicked to hunt, 
l*m told. You must get down to my sister's in time for the 
theatricals, and I'm sure she'll be glad to give you a part. I’m 
sure you act well ; I know you’re very clover. My sister's forty 
years old and has seven children, but she's going to jday the 
prineixml part. Plain as she is she makes up awfully well —t 
wiU say for her. Of <*ourse you needn’t act if you don't w^ant 
to.’' 

fn this manner Mr. Bantling delivered himself w’^hilo they 
strolled over the grass in Winchester Square, which, although 
it had been ]»re])ared by the London soot, invited tlic tread 
to linger. Henrietta thought her blooming, easy-voiced bache¬ 
lor, with his impressibility to feminine merit and his splen¬ 
did range of suggestion, a very agreeable man, and she valued 
i/lie 0 |)jK)rtunity he offered luT. don’t know but I would 
gfiy if your sister should ask me. I think it would be my duty. 
What do you call her name ?'* 

'‘Pensil. It’s an odd nanu‘, but it isn’t a bad one." 

“I think one name's as good as another. But wdiat’s her 
rank 

“Oh, she’s a baron’s wife; aeoiivenientsort of rank. You’re 
iine enough and you’re not too fine.” 

“1 don’t know but what she’d be too fine for me. What 
do you call the jdace she lives in—Bedfonlshire 

“She lives away in the northeni corner of it. It’s a tire¬ 
some country, but 1 dans say you w^on’t mind it. I’ll try and 
run down while you’re there." 

All this was very pleasant to Miss Staekpolc, and she was 
feorry to be obliged to separate from Lacly Pcnsil’s obliging 
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brother. But it happened that she had luot the day before,, 
in Piccadilly^ Home iriendH whom she had not seen for a year : 
the Mihs Climbers, two ladies from Wilmington, "Delaware, 
who had been travelling on the Continent and were now pre¬ 
paring to re-einbark. Henrietta had had a long Interview aitU 
them on the Piccadilly pavement, and though the three ladiea 
all talked at once they hail not exhausted their store. It Imd 
been agrcetl tlu'refore that Henrietta should eonio and dine 
with I hem in their lodgings in Jerniyn Street at mx o’clock on 
tlu‘ morrow, and slie now bethought lierself of this engage¬ 
ment. She prepared to start for Jermyn Strei't, taking leave 
first of Ralph Touchett aiul Isabel, who. seatt‘d on garden 
chairs in another fiart of the enclosure, were occupied—if the 
term may be used—with an exchange of amenities less pointed 
than the practical eollequy of Miss Staekpole and Mr. Bantling. 
When it had been settled betuemi Isabel ami her friend that 
they should be reuuiti'd at some reputable hour at Pratt’s 
Hotel, Kal}>h remarked that the latter must have a eab. She 
couldn’t w«ilk all the way to Jcrniyn Street. 

“I supposi' you mean it’s improper for ?ne 1o walk alone !” 
Henrietta exclaimed. “Mereitul powers, have J eorae to this ?” 

•‘There’s not the slightest need of yr>ur walking alone,” 
Mr. Bantling gaily interposed. “J should be greatly pleased to 
go with you.” 

“I simply meant thal you'd be late for dinner,'’ Ralph re¬ 
turned. “Thost' poor ladies may easily believe that we re¬ 
fuse, at the last, to spare >ou.” 

“You had better have a hansom, Henrietta,” said Isabel. 

“I’ll get you a hansom it you’ll trust me," Mr. Bantling 
wont on. ‘"We might walk a little till we meet one.” 

“1 don’t see why 1 shouldn’t trust him, do you ?” Henrietta 
enquired of Isabel. 

“I don’t see wdiat Mr. Bantling could do to you,” Isabel 
obligingly answered : “but, if you like, we’ll yvalk with you 
till yon find your cab.” 

“Never raiud ; W'e’ll go alone. Come on, Mr. Bantling, and 
take eare you get me a good one.” 

Mr. Bantling promised to do his best, and the two took 
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tlioir dejMirturo, leaving tlie girl and her cousin together in 
the square, over which a clear iScpteniher twilight had now 
begun to gather. It was jH'rfcctly still ; the wide <}uaclraiigle 
of dusky houses sho\\<*d lights in none of the windows, w'here 
the shutters and blinds wtfc closed ; the pavements w'ere a 
vacant expanse*, and, putting aside two small ehildren irom 
a ii(‘ighhourjng slum, who. attracted by symj)toins of abnorm¬ 
al animation in the interior, pokeil their faees betw'een the 
rnsty rails of tin* enclosure, tin* most vivid object within .sight 
was the big r(*d ])illar-po.st on tin* southeast eorner. 

••Henrietta will ask him to get into the eah aial go wjth her 
to Jermyji Street,” Kalpli observed. He always spoke of Miss 
Stackpole as Henri(‘tta. 

‘•Very |K)ssibly,'‘ said his eouipanioii. 

“Or rather, no, slu* w<in’l,” h<* went on. “Jhii Bantiijig will 
ask leave to get in.” 

*‘Vcry likely again. I’m very glad they're sueli goo«I friend.s.'* 

“She has made a eoiiqiicst. lie thinks IcT a brilliant 
woman. It may go far,'’ said Ralph. 

Lsabel was bri<‘fly silent. **1 eall Henri<*tta a very brilliant 
woman, but 1 don't think it will go far. They would never 
really know' each other. He has not the least i<lea what she 
n*ally is, and she has no Just eorn])rehensinn of Mr. Bant¬ 
ling.” 

“There's no more usual ba.sts of union than a mutual mis¬ 
understanding. But it ought not lo be so diftienit to uiider- 
.stand Bob Bantling,” Ralph .added. “He is «i very simple 
organism.” 

“Yes, but Henrietta’s a siinph*!- one still. Ami, pray, what 
am I to do Isabel asked, looking about her through the fad¬ 
ing light, in which the limited laiidRcaiie-gardmiing of the 
.square took on a large and effective apjK^aranct*. “I don't imag¬ 
ine that you'll jwopose that \ou anil 1, for our amusement, 
shall drive about Jwondoii in a hansom.” 

“There's no reason A\e shouklirt >iay liere—if you don't 
dislike it. It's v(*ry warm ; there* will he half an hour yt*t be¬ 
fore dark ; ami if you permit it I'll light a cigarette.” 

“You may do what jam please,” said Isabel, “if you’ll 
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amufte me till seven o’clock. 1 pro].iose at that hour to go back 
and partake of a simple and solitary repast—two poached eggs 
and a muffin—at Pratt’s Hotel.” 

“Mayn’t 1 dine with you ?” Ralph asked. 

“No, you’ll <line at your club.” 

They had w'aiidereil back to their ehairs in the centre of 
th<* s<piare again, uikI Ralph hadlighte(i his cigarette. It would 
have given him extreme ]j]easui’e to be present in person at 
tli*! modest little feast sht* had sketched ; but in default of 
this he liked even being lorbidden. For the moinout, how¬ 
ever, he lik(*d immensely Ixdng aloii(‘ with her, in the thicken¬ 
ing dusk, in the c<*ntre of the multitudinous town ; it made 
her seem to depend upon him and to bo in his’power. This 
|x>wer he couM exmt but vaguely ; the liest exercise of it was 
to acGC}>t her deeisions suhini-sivi ly—which indeed there was 
already an emotion in doing. “WJiy u<ui't you let mo dine 
with you he demanded after a pause. 

“Because J don't care for it.” 

“I siniposc you’re tired of me.” 

“I shall be an hour bem‘e. You see 1 have the gift of fore- 
know'ledge.’ ’ 

“Oh, 1 shall be delightful meanwhile,” said Haljih. But he 
said nothing more, and as she made no rejoinder they sat 
some time in a stillness which seemed to <;ontradict his 2>ro- 
mise of entertainment. It seem*Ml to him she was i>reoccu- 
pied, and In* wondered what she was thinking about ; there 
were two or three very jiossible subjects. At last he spoke 
again, “fs 3 'Ou objection to my society this evening caused 
by 3 ^our extiectatiun of another visitor i" 

She turned her head with a glance of her clear, fair eyes. 
'•Another visitor ? What visitor should I have '? ” 

He had none to suggest ; which made his question seem 
to himself silly as well as brutal. “You’ve a great many friends 
that I don’t know. Vou've a whole jiast from which I was per- 
versel^^ excluded.” 

“You were reserved for m^r future. You must remember 
that my past is over there across the water. There’s none of it 
hero jii London.” 



"Very good, then, since your future is seated beside you. 
Capital thing to have your future so handy.’' And Ralph 
lighted another cigarette and reflected that Isabel probably 
meant she had received news that Mr. Caspar Goodwood had 
crossed to Paris. After he had lighted his cigarette he iuiffe<i 
it a while, and then he resumed. "‘I promised just now to be 
very amusing ; but you see I don’t come up to the mark, and 
the fact is there’s a good deal of temerity in ouo'm undertaking 
to amuse a person like >(*u. Whnt do .\«)u care for my feeble 
attempts ? You’ve grand itleas —you've a high standard in 
such matters. I ought at least to bring in a band of music or 
a company of mountebanks ” 

*‘One moiuitebank’s enough, anrl j^ou do very well. Pray 
go on, and in aiudher ten minutes I shall begin to laugh.’' 

“1 assure \ou I’m very serious," said Ralph, “You do really 
ask a great deal " 

“I don’t know wliat you mean. L ask nothing !*' 

“You accept nothing." said Ralph. She coloured, and now 
suddenly it seemed to her that she guessed his meaning. Rut 
why should he speak to her of such things ? He hesitated a lit¬ 
tle and then he continuoi! : “There's something I should like 
very much to say to you. It’s a question I wish to ask. It seems 
to me [’ve a right to ask it, because I’ve a kind of interest in 
the answer.” 

“Ask what you will,”'Isabel replied gently, and I'll try to 
satisfy you.*’ 

“Well then 1 hope you won't mind ray saying that War- 
burton has told me (»f -omething that has passed between 
you." 

Isabel suppressed a start ; she sat looking at her open fan. 
“Very good ; I supjiose it was natural he should tell you." 

“1 havf* his leave to let you know he has done so. He has 
some hope still,” said Ralph 

“Still r* 

“He had it a few days ago." 

"I don’t believe ho has any now," said the girl. 

“I’m very sorry for him then ; he’s such an honest man." 
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**Pray, did ho ask you to talk to me ?'* 

‘*No, not that. But iu* told mo because he couldn’t help 
it. We're old friends, and ho was greatly disappointed. He 
sent DIO a lino askirii; me In onmo and seo him, and I drove 
over to Lookh'igh tho <lay boforo ho and his sister limched 
uith U'i. H<‘ uas v(‘r\ hoavv-hearted : ln‘ had just got a let- 
tor from ^vtni “ 

"Did ho shc»M \on tlio hdtor * ' asked Isahol with nu>men- 

tar\ Inftino*'^*' 

« 

"By no nioan^. But ho told mo it Wiisa neat rofiisal. I was 
vorv sofT\ for hjin.’' Ralpli roj>oat(‘d. 

For hoiiU' inomont'' tsalM l saUl ikiIJiiioj; • thou at last, "Do 
,>ou Uin»\\ Jiow ottoii ho hail soimi ino i" slio onqninsl. "Five 
or six timo‘'.” 

"Tliat's to \i)iir ylorv. 

••It'h not for tiiat 1 sa\ it 

• 

‘ What tJioii < 1(1 \ou sa> it for ( Not to prov<» that poor War- 
hnrtoil’s state of mind's snporlioial fiooanso J'm pretty sure 
MUi ifon't think that.’' 

Isahol cortainl^\ was unahh' to s.i\ '>h(‘ thought it; but pre¬ 
sently she said something ols<* "If \on'v<‘not boon requested 
by Lord Warburtoii to argue with mo, tJion you'ro doing it 
disinterestedly -or lor tho lov(‘ ol argiiim nt.’' 

"I'vo no w’ish to argiio with >ou at till. [ onl^ wish to l('a\e 
son alono I'm siiiiph gioatl\ intoivsto<l in sour own sonti- 
iiicnts.'* 

•‘I’m greatly obliged to you !” oried [‘*ahol with a slightly 
nervous laugh. 

"Of ooiirse you mean that I’m meddling in what doesn’t 
eonoern me. But wJiv shouldn't I sf>eak to you of this mat¬ 
ter without auno>ing sou or emharrassing myself? What’s 
the use of being your oousin if 1 can't base a toss privileges ? 
What’s the use of adoring you without hope (»f a reward if 
I can't liave a few compensations t What’s tlie use of being 
ill and disabled and restri( t'‘d to mere speetatorsldp at the 
game of life if 1 really can’t --ee tlie show wlion l‘>e paid so 
much for my ticket i Tell me this,” Italfdi went on while she 
listened to him wdlfi quickened attention. "What had >ou in 



minfl when you refused Lord Warburton 

“What had 1 in mind ?*’ 

“What was the logic—the view of your situation—that 
dictated so remarkable an act ?” 

“I didn’t wish to marry him—if that’s logic.” 

“No, that’s not logic—and J knew that before. It’s really 
nothing, yf>u know. What was it you mid to yourself ^ You 
certainly said mon* than that.*' 

Isabel reflected a moment, tin'll a ns w<‘ro<i with a question 
of ht‘r own. “Why <lo yon call it a remarkable act i 'I’bat's 
what your mother thinks t<»o '* 

“Warburton's sneli a thorough good sort : as a man, I con¬ 
sider he lias haroly a fault. And then he’s what they <*all hero 
no einl of a swell. Ife has inimcnsi* })osst*ssioiis, and his wife 
would be thought a superior being, lie unites the intrinsii* and 
the extrinsic advantages,” 

.Isabel watched her (‘ousin as to see how far he would go. 
“1 refused him because In* was too perfeet then. I'm not perfect 
myself, and he’s too good for me. Jk^sides, bis pcrfci'tion would 
irritate me,” 

•‘That's ingenious rather than candid." said Ralph. “As a 
fact you think nothing in the world too |)erfcct for you,” 

“Do you think I'm so good t” 

“No, but you're exacting, all the same, without the exeuso 
of thinking yourscll go<wl. Ninelceii women out of tw'(*iity, 
however, even of tin* nio.st I'xacting sort, would have man¬ 
aged to <lo w ith Warburton. Rerha])K you don't know' how 
he has been stalked.” 

“1 don't wish to know. IJul it seems to me,'’ said Isabel, 
“that one day wJu'ii we talked of him you meiitioneil odd 
things in him.” 

Ralph amokingly considered. “I hope that W'h.it 1 said then 
had no weight with you ; for they were not faults, the things 
I spoke of: they were simply ])eeiiliarities of his position. If 
L had known he wished to marry you I'd never have alluded 
to them. I think I said that as regards that jiositioa he was 
rather a sceptic. It would have been in \onr power to make 
him a believer." 
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-I think not. I ilon’t understand the matter, and I’m not 
conscious of any mission of that sort. You’r<‘ evidently dis¬ 
appointed/’ Tsabel addc<l, looking at her cousin with rueful 
gentleness. “YouM have liked me to make such a marriage/' 

‘\Not in the least. I'm absolutely without a wish on the sub¬ 
ject. I don't jirottuid to advise you, and 1 content myself with 
\’\atelnng yon —with the deepest interest/’ 

Sh(‘ gave riitlier a eoiiseioiis sigh, "f wish I e<»iild be as 
niteresting to 103self as I am to 3011 !" 

“There you’re not < andid again; vou’n* extremel3' iiitcr- 
<‘sting to yonrseJf. Do you know', how’^ever," saici Ralph, '‘that 
it you've really given VVarhnrton his final answ'tT E’ni rather 
glad it has lasui what it was. T don’t me.an I'm gla<l for ,vou, 
and still les*. of course lor him. T’m glad for myself.” 

“x\n* f/oft thinking of projiosing to me T’ 

“By no jn<‘an<. From the ])oJnt of view J speak of that 

would he fatal ; F should kill th<' goose fli.it suf*pli<‘s me with 

the material of inV inimitable omelettes. 1 use that animal 

■ 

as the syuiliol of my insane illusions. What 1 mean is that I 
shall hav(‘ the thrill of s(‘r‘ing what a voutig lady does who 
won’t marry Lord Warlnirton.” 

“That’s what 3'onr mother eount.s upon too,” said Isabel. 

“Ah. there will h<‘ jilcuity of s|M‘<*tators ! We shall hang on 
the r(‘st of 3oiir eareer. I shall not sre all of it, but I shall 
probably so<‘ the most irit<*r(‘.sting Nrsirs. Of eoiir'so if you were 
to marry our friend 3t)u'<l still liavt‘ a career— a very decent, 
ill fact a u ry brilliant one. Rut relali\el3" speaking it would 
he a little prosaic. It woukl he dclinitel3’ marked out in ad\ance ; 
it would he wanting in the unex^iected. You know I’m ex- 
trc*jnel3' fond of the unexpected, and now that .you’ve kept the 
game in your hands I (h'peinl on \"our giving us some grand 
4‘xamj)lo of it.” 

“] don't understand you very well, ” sai<l Isabel, “hut 1 do 
so well ('iioiigh to he able to su3'^ that it 3'ou look for grand 
4‘xainples nf anything from me I shall disajjjioint 3’ou,'' 

“You'll do so onl3’h\'(li‘'appoi]iting \’4)iirself -and tiiat will 
go hard with 30U !” 

To this she made no direct rejih* ; there was an amount 
of truth in it that wouhl h(‘ar consideration. At last she said 
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abruptly : "1 don't bee what harm thert* is in my wishing not 
to tic myself. T don’t want to begin lift* by marr\ing, Thciv 
are other things a woman can tlo." 

“There’s notliing she cm it do so well. Unt yon’re of eournt* 
so manysidi'tl.” 

“If one’s tA\o-sided it'*' enough,” sai<l Isabel, 

‘ N^ai’i’e th<* inttst eliarming of jM>l\gon-' her eoiupanion 
broke out At a glance Ironi liis eoinpanion, hovtever, ht* 
became grave, jiinl to prove it neiit on : “Von want to see 
life~yo!i'Jl bt* hanged it von don't, as I lie young men ” 

“1 don’t think 1 want to si>c tt ji" the \onng riieti want to 
see it. Blit I do want to look about nie.” 

“Y^tm want to drain (lie eup of (*x] erienee.” 

“Mo, I don't Avish to toneh the enp ol <'\perj< nee. It’s ,i 
poisoned drink ! I only want to set* tor myself ” 

“Von want to see, but !u»t to feel,” Raipii reinapkt'tl. 

“I don’t think that if one"', a sentient being one eaii make 
the (Jistiiietion. I'm a gotxl deal like Henrietta The otlier da,> 
when 1 asktMl her ifsjie wisht'd to rnarrv she said : ‘Not tilHNt* 
se(‘n Knrope !’ 1 too don’t wishtt» marry till r'\<* seen Huro}»e.” 

“Von (‘vidently expoel a crowned hi‘atl will he struck \vitli 

MUI ” 

* 

•'No, that wonitl la* worse tlian marrying Lortl Warlmi- 
ton. Hut it's geiting ver> tiark,” Isabel eontinued, ‘•and 1 must 
go home.” She rose irom lier plate, but Ralph onl;^ siit still 
anti looked at lier. x\s he remained their sin* stopped, ami 
the;v exeiiaiiged a ga/a* tliat was full on either sitle, but es- 
peeiail.> t*n Raliih*'', tit ntteranees too Vtigiie for vvtinls 

“Vou've answered mv tpiestion,'’ lie saiti at last, “You've 
told me what I wanted, f in great 1\ obligetl to .>on.” 

“It si‘ems to me I've toltl von very little." 

• • 

“Voii've told me tin* great thing • that the worbl iiitere.''t'> 

Aou niul that \ou want to throw vonrself into it.” 

^ • • 

Koi .*-ilvery eyes shone a moment in the dusk. “I never 
said that ” 

“I think you mount it. Don’t repudiate it. It’s so fine 1” 

“1 don't know what you're trAing to fasten njioii me, for 



I’m Dot in th«* least aii .•i(lventun)us siiirii. WoDieii arc Ji i 
like DKMi." 


llalph siowlj rose from Jiis s(*at and thi*y walkocl together 
to the gate of the square. “No,” lie said ; ••women rarely boast 
of tlieir eourage. M(*ii do so witli eertaiii frequency.” 

•‘Men ha\t‘ i< to boast of !” 

“Women have it loo. You’ve a great deal.” 

• Enough to go hcmie in a enh to Pratt's Motel, but not 
more.” 


llalph nnloekeil the gate, and after the 3 Mi.id passed out 
he Ja-<tened it. “VV(‘’ll lind your eab.’‘ lie said ; and as they 
turiie<l towaj’d a iieitrhboMritiu’ street in which this quest might 
avail he asked her aeam if he mightn't see Iwr safely to the 


inn. 


* Jiy no nuMiis," -..lie aiiswere<I ; ‘•\oti're \ery tired ; you 
must go home and go to b<*d.” 

'file I'lb was found, and Iw Jielped her into it, standing a 
nmment at tin door **\Vheii peo])le forget r'ln a j)oor creature 
J'll! often meoininnded he said. •Hut It’s w(»rse %vhcn they 
remi‘inh(‘r it !” 


Chapter 16 

SiiK iivi> harl no huhh n motive in wi^hing him not to take 
her home , it simply siriiek her that for ‘•oine da 3 \s past she 
had eoiisunied an inonlinate quantit \ of his time, aiul the 
independent spirit of the Vmerieaii girl whom extravagance 
of aid ]>laees in an attitude that she ends by finding “affected” 
had ma<h' her <lecide that for these few hours she must suf- 
fiee to Ji(*rse)f. Slie had moreover a great fondness lor in¬ 
tervals of solitude, whieli since h<*r arrival in England had 
been hut meagrely met. It was a luxury’she eould alwa^^s com¬ 
mand at home and slio had wittingly missed it. That evening, 
liowovor, an iiu'ident occurred which—had there been a critic 
to iiot(* it—would hav’e taken all colour from the theory that 
th(‘ wish to be quite b^ herself had caused Jicr to dispense 
with her cousin's att« ndanee. >Sv*at<‘d toward nine o’clock in 
the ilim illumination of Pratt’s Hotel and trying with the aid 
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of two tall caudli's to lose herself in a volume slit' had brought 
from (Jardencourt, she sueceeded only to the extent of read¬ 
ing other words than those printed on the page—words that 
Ralph had spoken to her that afternoon. Suddenly the well- 
muffled knuckle of the waiter was applied to the door, which 
presently gave way to his exhibition, even as a glorious trojihy, 
of the card of a visitor. Wlien this memento had tdfered to 
her fixc'd sight the name of Mr. (\aspar (Joodwood she let the 
maii stand before her \\ith<»ut signifying her wishes. 

“Shall 1 show the gt-ntleraan uj). ma'am {" he asked with 
a slightly encouraging inflc^xion. 

Isabel liesitfited still and while she hesitated glanced at 
the mirror. “He may come in.” she said at last ; and waited 
for him not so mueh smoothing her hair as girding her s]»irit. 

Caspar (loodw'ood w'as aeeordinglv tin* next moment shak¬ 
ing hands with her. bnt saying nothiruf till the sc'ivant had 
left the room. “Why didn’t yon answer my letter i"' he then 
asked in .a qiiiek, full, slightly j)erem]>torv tone the tone 
of a man W'hose questions were hnbitualh point< (l and who 
was capable of mueh iiisisteiiee. 

She answered by a ready questi(»n. “How did you know 
I w as hen' V 

“Miss Staekjxde let me know,” haid Caspar GoodW'ood 
“She tohl me you would ju’obahly he at home alone this even¬ 
ing and would be willing t(» stx* me.” 

“Where did she see you- to tell \ou that 

• • 

“She didn’t see me ; she wrote to me.” 

Isabel was silent ; neither had sat down ; tliey stood tlu ro 
with an air of defianee, or at least of contention. “Henrietta 
never told roe she was writing to you,” she said at last. “This 
is not kind of her.” 

“Js it so disagreeabh' to you to si'e me T’ asketl the y'oung 
man. 

“I didn’t expect it. [ don’t like such .surpris<\s.’* 

“But you knew' I w^as in town ; it was natural w e should 
meet.” 

“Do y'ou call this mei'ting ? I hoped f slioiddii’t see .vou. In 
so big a place as London it seemed very' possible.” 
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‘*tt was apparently repugnant to you even to %rite to me/* 
her visitor went on. 

Isabel made iuj reply ; the sense of Henrietta 8taekpole*s 
treachery, as she momentarily qualifit'd it. was strong with¬ 
in her. ^‘Henrietta’s certainly not a model of all the delica¬ 
cies !” slic exclaimed w'ith bitterness. “It w'as a great liberty 
to take.” 

“I suppose I’m not a model either—of those virtues or of 
an> others. The fault's mine as much as hers.” 

As Isabel looked at him it seemed to her that his jaw had 
nt*ver been more square. This might have disx>lcased her, but 
she took a different turn. “No, it’s not >our fault so much as 
hers. What you’ve done was iiu^vitable, 1 aupp(»se. for i/ow.” 

"It was indeed !” eried (’aspar Goeshvood with a volun¬ 
tary laugh. “And ih)W that r\<* come, at any rate. ma 5 'n’t I 
sta\ 

"You mav sit down, <(Ttainl\ 

* « 

She went hack to her chair ag.iin, wJidu her visit<)r took 
the tirst place lhat off’en'd, in tlu‘ manner of a man accustomed 
to j»Iay little thought to that sort of furtherance. “I’ve been 
hoping every da> for answer to my lett(T. You might have 
written me a f(‘w lines,” 

“It wasn’t the trouble of writing tliat i)revented me ; I 
coidd as easily have written you four pages as one. But my 
silcnct‘ was an intention,’* Isabel said. "I thought it the best 
thing. ” 

He sat with his eyi's fixed on hers while she spoke ; then 
he lowered them and attaelied them to a bjmt in the car|>et 
making a strong effort to .say nothing hnt wdiat he ought. He 
W'as a strong man in the wrong, and he w’as acute enough to 
see that an iuieom])romising ('xihition of his strength w'ould 
only throw the falsity rjf his position into relief. Isabel was not 
ineajuibli' ol tasting an;^ advanlagt' of jiosition over a person 
of this quality, and though little desurms to iiaiint it in his face 
she could enjoy being able to say "You know you oughtn’t to 
have written to me yourself ’ ’ and to say it w'ith an air of tri- 
um]>h. 

Caspar Goodwood raised his e^es to her own again ; they 
seemed to shine through the vi 7 ard of a helmet. He had a 
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Ktt<mg sen‘M5 of juKtico and wen ready any daj* in the year— 
over and above this—to argue the question of his rights. You 
eaid you hoped never to hear from me again ; I know that. 
Bttt 1 never accepted any such rule as my own. I warned you 
that you should liear very soon. ” 

**1 didn’t aay I lioped to hear from yon,” said Isa¬ 

bel. 

“Not for five years tJieii ; for ten years ; twenty years. It’s 
the same thing.” 

“Do you find it so i It se<‘iiis to me there's a great diflFer- 
ence. I can imagine tliat at the end of ten years we might 
have a very pleasant eorrespoiideiiee. 1 sliall have niaturetl iny 
epistolary style.” 

She looked awaj whil<* ihe .spok<* these words, knowing 
them of so inueli less earnest a east than tlH‘ countenance of 
her listeJier. Her e\es, however, at last eaiiio baek to liim, just 
as he said very irrelevantly. ‘ Are you enjo^Ning \our visit to 
your uncle i** 

“Very much indee<l.’' She drojipeil, hut tlien slie broke out. 
“What good do you expect to get by insisting 

“The good of not losing you.” 

“You've no right to talk of losing what’s not .vouis. And 
even from your oavii point of view,” Isabel added' “,\ou ought 
to know when to let one alone. ” 

“J disgust you very mueh,” said Caspar (Goodwood gloom¬ 
ily ; not as if to provoke her to eomjiassion for a man con¬ 
scious of this bligliting fact, but as if to set it w'cJI before him¬ 
self, so that ho might endeavour to act with his eyes on it. 

“Yes, you don't at all delight me, you don’t fit in, not in 
any way, just now, and the worst is that your putting it to 
the proof in this manner is quite unnecessary.’' It w'asii’t 
certainly as if his nature had been soft, so that pin-pricks 
w ould draw blood from it ; and from the first of her acquaint¬ 
ance with him, and of her having to defend herself against 
a certain air that ho had of knowing better what was good 
for her than she knew herself, she had recognised the fact 
that perfect frankness was her best weaixm. To attempt to 
spare his sensibility or to escape from him edgewise, as one 
'might do from a man who had barred the way •♦less sturdily— 
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this, in dealing 'with Ca<spar'Goodwood, who woa]<l grasp at 
everything of every sort that r)nf might give liim, was wasted 
agility. It was not that he harl not susceptibilities, but his pas¬ 
sive surface, as well as his active, was large and liarrl, and he 
might always be trusted to dress liis wounds, so far as they 
required it. himself. She came back, even for her measure of 
possible pangs ami aches in him, to Jkt old sense that he was 
naturally plated atwJ steeled, armed essentially for aggression. 

“I can’t reconcile myself to that,” he simply .said. There 
W’as a dangerou.s liberality about it ; for she felt how open 
it "Was to him to mak<' the point that he had not always <lis- 
gusted her. 

“I can't reconcile* myself to it either, ami it/s not the state 
of things that ought to e.Mst hct\\ei*u us. If you'd only try 
tt> banish me from your mind ioj ,i few months we should be 
on good terms again.” 

* I sie. It 1 should tea-^c* to tiuidv of \ou at all for a pre- 
siTihed tiiiKj, r shfjidd Qml 1 could keeji itii/) indefiiiitelj*.*’ 

••Tndefinitelv is num* Ih.in 1 ask. It’s more oven than I 
should like.” 

‘“You know that what ^oii ask is impossible,*' .said the 
young mail, taking his adiective for gr.inted in a manner she 
found irritating. 

“Aren’t 3"pn capable of making a eal<*ulated effort?” she 
^lemanded. “You’re strong for (‘vorytliing else ; why .shouldn’t 
you be strong f<ir that ?” 

“An effort ealeulated for what ?” And then as she hung 
fire, “I’m oapabh* of nothing with regard to you,” ho went on, 
*'but just of being infi'rnally in love with you. If one’s strong 
one loves only the more strongly.” 

“There’s a good deal in thatand indeed our young lady 
felt the foree of it—felt it thrown off, into the vast of truth 
and poetry, as practically a bait to her imagination. But she 
promptly eamo round. “Think <if me or not, as you find most 
possible ; only leave mo alone.” 

“Until when ?” 

“Well, for a jear or two.*’ 

‘"Which do you ini'an ? Between one year and two there’s 
aU the difference in the world.” 
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'^Call it two then," said Isabel with a studied effect of 
eagerness. 

'*And what shall I gain by that ?” her friend asked with 
no sign of wincing. 

You’ll have obliged me greatly.** 

"*And \ihat will be my reward ?’* 

'"Do you need a reward for an act of generosity ?** 

“Yes, when it involves a great sacrifice.*’ 

“There’s no generosity without some sacrifice. Men don’t 
undcTstand such things. If you make < h(‘ sacrifice you’ll have 
all my admiration.” 

“I don’t care a cent for your admiration—not one straw, 
with nothing to show for it. When will you marry me ? That’s 
the only question.” 

“NevcT— if you go on making me feel only as I feel at 
present.” 

“What do I gain then by not trying to make you feel 
other'ttise ?” 

“You’ll gain quite as much as by worrying me to death !” 
Caspar Goodwood bent his oye.s again and gazed a while 
into the crown of his hat. A deep flush overspread his face, 
she could see her sharpness had at la.st penetrated. This im¬ 
mediately had a value—classic, romantic, redeeming, what 
did she Imow ?—for her ; “the strong man in pain” was one 
of the categories of the human appeal, little charm as he 
might exert in the given case “Why do you make me say 
such things to yon ?” she cried in a trembling voice. “1 only 
want to be gentle—to be thoroughly kind. It’s not delight¬ 
ful to me to feel people care for me and yet to have to try 
and reason them out of it. T think others also ought to be con> 
siderate ; we have each to judge for ourselves. I know you’re 
considerate, as much as you can be ; you’ve good reasons for 
what you do. But T really don’t want to marry, or to talk about 
it at all now. I shall probably never do it—^no, never. I’ve a 
perfect right to feel that way, and it’s no kindness to a wo¬ 
man to press her so hard, to urge her against her will. If I 
give you pain I can only say I’m vory sorry. It’s not my fault; 
I can’t marry you simply to please you. T won’t say *that I 
shall always remain your friend, because ^en women say 
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that, in those situations, it passes, i believe, for a sort of mock* 
ery. But try rac* some day.” 

Caspar Goo<luood, during this spc'ech. had kept his eyes 
fixed upon the name of his hatter, and it was not until some 
time afttT she had ceased speaking that he raised them. When 
he did so the sight of a rosy, lovely eagerness in Jsabers face 
threw some confusion into his attempt to analyse her words. 
**I’ll go home—I’ll go to-morrow -I’ll leave you alone,” ho 
brought out at last. "Only,” he heavily said, "F hate to lose 
sight of you !” 

‘‘Never tear. 1 shall do no harm.” 

‘•You’ll marry some one else, as sure as 1 sit here,” Caspar 
(goodwood declared 

“3)o jou think that a generiius eliarge i’* 

‘‘Why not ( Plenty <»f men will try to make you.” 

"F told you just now that F (hai’t wish to marry and that 
I almost eertiiiiily never shall.” 

"I know you did. and I like your ‘almost certainly* ! 1 put 
no faith in what you .say.” 

‘•Thank you very much. Do you accuse me of lying to shako 
Aou off i You say v€*ry delicate things.” 

“Why should I not say that ? You've given me no pl<*dgc 
of an,\thing at all.” 

“No, that’s all that w'ould be wanting !” 

‘•You may perhaps even believe you’re sfife--from w'ishing 
to be. But you’re nut.” th(‘ young man went on as if prepa¬ 
ring himself for the worf*t. 

"Very well then We'll put it that I'm not safe. Have it 
as you please ” 

“I don’t knows hoivever,” said Caspar Goodwood, “that 

keeping you in sight would prevent it.” 

“Don’t you indeerl ? I’m after all very much afraid of you. 
Do you think I’m so very easily pleased ?” she asked suddi'nly, 
changing her tone. 

“No—I don’t ; I shall tr^' to console myself with that. But 
there arc a certain number of very dazzling men in the world,, 
no doubt ; and if there were only one it would be enough. 
The most dazzling «>f all w ill make straight for you. You’ll bo 
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«uro to take no otte who isn’t (laKzling.” 

yon mean by diizzling brilliantly clever/* Ibabel said— 
“and I can’t imagine what else yt)U mean—I don’t need the 
aid of a clever man to teach me how to live. I can find it 
out for raj'self.” 

“Kind out how to live alone i 1 wish that, when you have, 
3’oird teach vie /'* 

Sh<* looked at him a moment; then with a quick smile, "Oh, 
i/fm ought tt) marry !” she said. 

He might be ])ar(loned if for an instant this exclamation 
seemed to him to sound the infernal note, and it is not on 
reeord that her nudive for discharging sucli a shaft had been 
of the clearest. He oughtn’t to stri<le about Jean and hungry, 
however—sJie C(‘rlainly felt fhnt for him. "(iod forgive you !*' 
he nnirranred between his teetli as he turned away. 

Her acecni had put her slightly in the urong, and after 
41 moiiient she felt the ni'ed to right herself. The easiest way 
to do it was to place him where she had been. "You do mo 
great injustice--> on say what you don’t know!” she broke 
out. "I shouldn’t he an easy vietiin—I’ve proved it.” 

"Oh, to me, perfectl 3 ’." 

"I’ve proved it to others as well.” And she jjaused a mo¬ 
ment. "T refust'd a pro])osal of marriage last week ; what they 
call—no doubt—a dazzling one.” 

‘‘J’ln very glad to hear it,’' said the young man gravely. 

"It was a proposal many girls would haveae-ct'ptcd ; it had 
everything to reeomjmmd it.” Isabel had not pro})OKcd to her¬ 
self to tell this story, but, now she liad begun, the satisfaction 
of speaking it out and doing herself justice took jK>Bsession 
of Jier. "I was oIFcred a great position and a great fortune— 
by a person whom I like extremely.” 

Caspar Wiitche<l her with intense interest. "Is he an Eng¬ 
lishman. ” 

"He's an English nohloraan,” said Isabel. 

Her visitor received this announcement at first in silence, 
but at last said : "I'm glad he’s disappointed.” 

'/Well then, as you have comjtanioiis in misfortune, make 
the best of it.” 
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don't call him a oomj^amoii/’ said Caspar grimly- 

“Why not—since I declined his offer absolutely V* 

“That doesn't iinike him my companion. Besides, he's au 
Englishman.” 

“Aii(i }iray isn’t an Englishman a human being i " Isabel asked. 

“Oh, those |»eople ? They’re* not of »//.v humanity, and 1 
don't care wliat becomes of them.” 

“Voii're vejy angry,” sai^l t)ie girl. “We've diseiisst'd this 
matter quite enough.” 

“Oil yes, I'm very angry. I plead guilty to that !” 

She turned away from him, \\alked to tlie op(‘n window 
and stoial a moment looking into the dusky void of the street, 
where a turbid gaslight alone rt'presented social animation. 
Eor some time neither of these young persiuis spoke ; Cas¬ 
par lingered near the chimney-piece ^vith eyes gloomily at¬ 
tached. She had virtually reque.^led him to go—he knew that; 
but at the risk of making hiin.self odious iie ke])t his ground. 
She- was t«)o nursed a need to be easily reuouin'ed, and he bad 
crossed tJie sea all t(» Avriiig from her some scraji of a vow. 
Presently slie left tlio window and stoiKl again before him. 
“You do me very little justice- after m\ telling >ou what I 
told you Just now'. I’m .sorry I told you—.since it matters so 
little to yon.” 

“All,” cri<‘<l the young man, “If you were thinking of 9ne 
when \ou did it I” And then lie pau.sed with the fear that she 
might contradict so happy a thought. 

“I was thinking of yon a little,” said Isabel. 

“A little '( I don't understand. If the knowledge of what 
I fool for ,^on h.iil an,> weiglit with yon at all. calling it a 
•little’ is a poor account of it.” 

Isabel shook her head as if to carry off a blunder. “IVe 
refused a most kind, noble gentleman. Make the most of that.’' 

“I thank you then,” said Casjiar (teodwood gravely. “I 

thank you immenselv.” 

• *. 

“And HOW' y<»u had better go home.” 

“May i not see you again T’ he aske<l. 

“I think it's better not. Von’ll be sure to talk of this, and 
you see it leads to nothing.” 
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'*1 promise you not to say a word that will annoy you." 

Isabel reflected and then answered : **I return in a day or 
two to my uncle's, and I can't propose to you to come th(Tt!. 
It would he too inconsistent.'' 

Caspar Goo<lwood, on I)i.s sidt‘, con.sidered. *‘You must 
do me justice too. I received an invitation to your uncle’s 
more than a week ago, and I declined it.'* 

She betrayed surprise. ‘'From whom w'as your invitation ?'* 

“From Mr. Ralph Touclu'tt, whom I suppose to he your 
cousin. I declined it because I had not your authorisation to 
accept it. 'Fhe suggestion that Mr. Touchett should invite me 
appeared to have come from Miss Stackjwle.'* 

"It certainly never did from me. Henrietta really goes very 
far/’ Isabel adde<i. 

"Don’t be too hard on her—that touches mt. ’ 

"No ; if you declined you <li(l quite right, and I thank you 
for it.” And she gave a little shudder of dismay at the thought 
that Lord Warburton and Mr. Goodwood jnight have met 
at Gardeiicourt : it would have been so awkward for Lord 
Warburton. 

"When you l(‘avo your unele when* do you go T’ her com¬ 
panion asked. 

"I go abroad ^ ith my aunt—to Florence and other places.” 

The serenity of this announcomont struck a chill tf) the 
young man’s heart ; h(^ seemed to see her whirled away into 
circles from which he was inexorably exclndeil. Nevertheless 
he went on quickly with his questions. “And when ^hall you 
come back to America ?” 

"Perhaps not for a long time. I’m very happy here.” 

"Do you mean to give u]) your country ?” 

"Don’t be an infant I” 

"Well, you’ll be out of my sight indeed!’ said Caspar Good- 
wood. 

"I don’t know,’’ .she answered ratlu‘r grandly. "The world 

—with all these places so arranged and so touching each other 

-—comes to strike one as rather small.” 

• * 

'Tt’s a sight too big for me !' ’ Caspar oxelaimod with a sim- 
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plicity our young lady might have found touching if her face 
had not been set against concessions. 

This attitude was part of a system, a theory, that she had 
lately embraced, and to be thorough she said after a moment: 
^‘Don't think me unkind if 1 say it's just -being out of 
your sight—that I like. If you \ierc in the same place I should 
feel yon were watching me and I don’t like that—1 like my 
liberty too much. If there's a thing in the world J’m fond of,” 
she went on with a slight recurrence of grandeur, "it’s my per¬ 
sonal indcpendf'iice.” 

But whatever tlwre might be of the too superior in this 
speech moved Caspar (ioodwood’s a,dmiratioii ; there was nf>th' 
ing he winced at in the large air of it. Ho had never supiiosed 
she hadn’t wdiigs and the need of beautiful free movements— 
he wasn’t, w'ith his own long arms an<l strides, afraid of any 
force in her. Isabel’s words, if they had been meant to shook 
him, failed of the mark and only made him smile with the 
sense that here was common ground. “Who w’ould wish less 
to curtail your liberty than I ? What can give me greater pleas¬ 
ure than to see you perfectly ind(‘pendetit— doing whatever 
you like t It’s to make you independent that I want to mary 
you.” 

*‘That‘s a beautiful '<opbism,” said the girl will) a smile 
more*beautiful still. 

“An unmarried w'oiiiaii—a girl of 3 "our age—isn't indopend- 
oiit. There are all sorts of tilings she can’t do. She's hamp¬ 
ered at every step." 

“That’s as she looks at the question,” Lsalx*! answered with 
much spirit. “I’m not in my lirst youth—I can do w'hat I 
choose—I belong quite to the independent class. I’ve nei¬ 
ther father not moth<*r ; 1 'm poor and of a serious disposi¬ 
tion ; I’m not pretty. I therefore am not bound to be timid 
and conventional ; indeed I can’t afford .such hixuri<*8. Be¬ 
sides, I try to judge things for myself ; to judge wrong, I think, 
is more honourable than not to judge at all. I don’t wish tb 
be a mei'e sheep in the flock ; I wish to choose my * fate and 
know something of human affairs beyond what other people 
ttok it compatible wdth jiropriety to tell me.” Hhe paused a 
moment, but not long enough for her companion toTejdy. He 



wa3 apparently on the point of doing so when she went on : 
“Let nie say thi'> to you, Mr. GoodwofKl. You’re so kind as 
to speak of being afraid of my marrying. If you should hear 
a rumour that I’m on the point of doing so—girls, are liable 
to have such things .sahl about them- - remember what I have 
told you about 1113 ^ love of liberty and venture* to doubt it.” 

There* was something passionalei.v positive in the tone iu 
which she gave him thi^ advice, and he saw a shining can- 
dour in her eye*! tliat heliH*d him to belie\e li(*r. On the wiiole 
he felt reassured, and 3 'oii might have iiereeived it by the 
manner in which lie said, quite e.igerl.v : “^"ou want simpl\'^ to 
travel for two j’eara * I'm quite willing to wait two .years, and 
you ma.y do what .you like in the interial. If that’s all yoni 
want, pray sa 3 so. I <l<m't want .you to be coii\eiitional; do 
I strike you as eonventional myself ^ Dim 3011 want to improve , 
your mind '' Your mind’s quite good enough for me ; but if 
it interests you ti> wainler about avhile and s€‘e flitferent coun¬ 
tries I shall be delighti'd to help 3 'ou in aii.v wa 3 ^ in my power.’* 

“Y’ou’re ver 3 generous ; that's nothing new to me. The best 
way to help me will bo to put us many hutulred miles of sea 
between us us por^sible " 

“One would think 3 'ou w^to going to commit some atroc¬ 
ity !” said CaM£»er Goodwood. 

“Pcrhajis 1 am. I wish to be free even to do that if the 
fanev takes me.” 

“Well tJien," he said slowly, *'I'll go home " And he put 
out his hand, trying to look contented and confident. 

Isabel’s eontidenee in him, however, was greater than any 
he ooiiUl feel in her. Not that he thought her capable of com¬ 
mitting an atrocjt 3 ' ; but. turn it over as he would, there was 
something ominous 111 the wa.\ she reserved her option. As she 
took bif* hand she felt a great respect for him ; slie know how 
much he cared for her and sht* thought him magnanimous. They 
stooil so for a inoiiK'nt. looking at each other, uniterl by a hand¬ 
clasp w'liieh w'as not merely passive on her suit*. “That’s right,” 
she said ver^y kindly, almost tenderly “You’ll lose nothing by 
being a reasonable man ” 

“But I’ll come back, wherever you are, two .vear-s hence,” 
he returned with characteristie grimness. 
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Wb ha VO seen that our young lady was inoonHequeiit« and 
at this she suddenly changed her note. **Ah, ^omemb^r, 1 
promise nothing—^absolutoly nothing !” Then more softly, as 
if to helj) him to leave her : “And remember too that I shall 
not be an easy victim !*' 

“ITou^U get very siok of your iiidependonoe.’* 

*‘Pherhapa I shall; it's even every probable. When that day 
comes I shall be very glad to see 3 on.’’ 

She hatl laid her hand on the knob of the door that leci 
into her room, and she waited a moment to see whether her 
visitor would not take his departure. But he appeareil unable 
to move ; there was still an immense unwillingness in his at¬ 
titude and a sore remonstrance in his eyes. ‘*I must leave you 
now/’ said Isabel ; and she opened the door and passed into 
iihe other room. 

This apartment ^ as dark, but the darkness was tempered 
by a vague radiance sent up through the window from the 
court of the hotel, and isablc could make out the masses of 
the furniture, the dim shining of the mirror and the looming 
of the big four-|)osted bed. She stood still a moment, listening, 
and at last she heard Caspar Goodwood walk out of the sit¬ 
ting-room and close the door behind him. She stood still a lit¬ 
tle longer, and then, by an irresistible inl|>iilse, dropped on 
her knees before her bed and hid her face on her arms. 


Chapter 17 

She wa^ not praying ; she was trembling—^termbling all over. 
Vibration was easy to her, was in fact too constant with her. 
and abc found herself now humming like a smitten harp. 8 he 
only asked, however, to put on the cover, to case herself again 
in brown holland, but she wished to resist her excitement, and 
the attitude of devotion, which she kept for some time, seemed 
to b®lp ker to be still. She intensely rejoiced that Caspar Ooptl- 
wood was gone ; there u'as something in having thus got rid 
of him that was like tlie payment, for a stamped receipt, of 
some debt too long on her mind. As she felt the glad r®Bef 
she bowed her head a little lower ; the sense was there, tnrob- 
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bilig ill iior heart, it was part of her emotion, but it was a thing 
to bo ashailiod i)i -—it was profane ami out of place, it was 
not for some tt*ii minutes that sh<* rose from her knees, and 
even wlien slie came back to the sitting-room her tremor had 
not quite sulisidtMl. It had had, verily, two causes ; part of it 
was to be accounted for by her long discussion with Mr. Good¬ 
wood, but it might be feared that the rest was .simjily the enjoy¬ 
ment she found ill the exercise ot her power. »Slic sat down 
in the same chair again and took up her book, but without 
going through the form «»f opening the volume. She leaned 
back, with that low, soft, aspiring murmur ’with whicJi she 
often iitten^l her response to H<*ei«l(*nts of Which the briglitcr 
side was nut .supertieially obvious, and yieldofl to the satis¬ 
faction of having refus<*d two ardent suitors in a fortnight. 
That love of libert\ of which slie had given (^aspar (rood- 
wood so bold a sketch w'as as yet almost exclusively tJieo- 
retic ; she had not been able to indulge it on a large scale. But 
it aj){HiaiX'd to her sh(» had done something : she Jiad ta'>tefl of 
the delight, if not of battle, at J<*a8t of victory ; she had done 
what W'as truest to her plan. In the glow of this consciousness 
the image of Mr. Goi>dw'uod taking his ^ad walk homeward 
through the dingy town presentetl itself with a certain re¬ 
proachful force ; ^»o that, as at the saint* inoment the tloor of 
the rotmi was ojK*ned, she rose with an tipjirehensitm tliat he 
had come hack. But it was only Henrietta Staekpole retiiruing 
from her dinner. 

Miss Stackpole immediately saw that our young lady had 
been “through” sum<*thmg, and imleetl the discovery dc‘maiid- 
cd iit» great penetration. She went straight up to her friend, 
who reoeiveti her witfioiit a greeting. Isabel’s elation in hav¬ 
ing sent Caspar Goodw'otKl back * to America presiipposctl 
her being in a maiint*r glad he had come to set' her ; but at 
the same time slie jierfeetly rememlx'retl Henrietta hatl had 
no right tof»et a trap for her. “lias he bct*n here, dear the 
latter yearningly asked. 

' Isabel turned away and for some moments answered noth¬ 
ing, *‘You acted very wrongly,” she declared at last. ' 

acted for the best. I only hope yon acted as well.** 

'‘you*ro not the judge, I can’t trust you,” said Isabel. 

This declaration was unflattering, but Heiirjptta was much 
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t <)0 uimeliish to hood the charge it eonveyod ; sho eared only 
for what it intimated with regard to her frioii<l. Isabel Aroh- 
<*r, she observed ^\ith equal abruptness and solemnity, “if 
you marry one of those people I’ll never speak to yon again !** 

“BcfV)rt» making so t(*rrihlc a threat you had better wait 
till I’m asked," Lsabei replied. Never having said a word tb 
3Iis*s StMek}>oI(* about Lord VVarburton’s <}vertnr(*s, she ha<l 
now no impulse whatever to justify lierself to Henrietta by 
telling her that she had refused that nobleman. 

"Oh, you’ll be ask(‘d quick «‘iiongh, once j’ou get off on 
the (Wtinent. Anni<‘<SinibiT was ask<*d three times in Italv 
—poor plain little .Xiinie." 

“Well, if Annie Climber wasn't captured whv should I 
be?” 

•‘I don’t Ih'lieve Aiini<* was j)ress<‘(l ; but you’ll bo.” 

“That's a Haitcn’ing conviction,'* said Isabel without alarm. 

“I don't flatter \ou, Isabel, 1 tell yon the truth !” cried her 
friend. “1 hope you don t mean to tell me that 3 on didii t 
give Mr. (looodw^Kid some liopt* *' 

“I don’t see why I should tell you anything ; as I said to 
you just now. I can’t trust voii. Hut since you’re so mucJi in¬ 
terested in Mr. (Joodwooii I w'on't conceal from ^\ou that 
lie returns immediately to Ainoriea. ” 

“You don’t mean to say you've sent liim off ?” Henrietta 
almost shriekefl. 

“I asked him to leave me al(»ne ; ami I ask you the same', 
Henrietta.’’ MLss Stackpole glittered for an instant with dis¬ 
may and then iiasstsl to tlio mirror over the eliiinney-piece and 
took off her bonm't. “I hope you'v'e enjoyed your dinner, * Isabel 
went on. 

But her eoriijianion was not to be diviTtotl by frivolous 
propositions. “IX) you kiiow^ where you’re going, Isalw'lAreh- 
er ’ 

“Just now I’m going to h*'d,’' suid Isabel witli jXirsisteiit 
frivolity. 

**T)o you know where you’re drifting ?” Henrietta pursued, 
holding out her bonnet delicately. 

' “No', I haven *t the least idea, and I find it very pleasant 
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not to know. A swift carriage, of a dark nighty rattling with 
four horses over roads that one oan*t see—that’s my idea of 
happiness.” 

‘‘Mr. Goodwood certainly didn’t teach you to say such 
things as that—like the heroine of an immoral novel,” said 
Miss Stackpole. “You’re drifting to some great mistake.” 

Isabel was irritated by her friend’s interference, yet she 
still tried to think what truth this declaration could repre¬ 
sent. She could think of nothing that diverted her from say¬ 
ing ; “You must be very fond of me, Henrietta to be M'illing 
to bo ho.aggres.sive.’* 

“I love ycni intensely, Isabel.'‘ said Miss Sta<*kpole with 
feeling. 

“Well, if you love me intensely let me as intensely alone 
f asked that of Mr. Goodwood, and I must also ask it of you.” 

“Take care you’re not let alone too much.” 

“That's what Mr. Goodwood said to me. I told him I must 
take the risks.” 

“You’re a creature of risks—you make me shudder !” cried 
Henrietta. “When does Mr. Goodwood return to America C* 

“I don’t know—he didn’t tell me.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t enquire.” said Henrietta with the note 
of righteous irony. 

“I gave him too little satisfaction to have the right to ask 
questions of him.” 

This assertion sectned to Miss Stai‘kpole for a moment to 
bid defiance to comment ; but at last she exclaimed : “Well, 
Isabel, if I didn’t know you 1 might think you were heart¬ 
less 1” 

“Take care,” said Isabel ; “you’re spoiling mo.” 

“I’m afi^id I’ve done that alrea<ly. I hope, at least,” Mias 
Stackpole added, “that ho may ero<)s uitli Annie Climber!” 

Isabel learned from her the next morning that she had de¬ 
termined not to return to Gardencourt (where old Mr. Tou- 
ohett had promised her a renewed welcome), but to await in 
l^ndon tlie arrival of the invitation that Mr. Bantling ha<l 
{vomisod her from his aistcr Lady Poiisil. Miss Staekpoie re- 
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lateci very freely her conversation with Ralph Touchett’s socia¬ 
ble friend and declared to Isabel that she really believed she 
had now got hold of something that would lead to something. 
On the receipt of Lady Pensirs letter—Mr. Bantling had vir¬ 
tually guaranteed the arrival of this document—she would im¬ 
mediately depart for Bedfordshire, and if Isabel cared to look 
out for her impressions in the Interviewer she would certainly 
find them Henrietta vias evidently going to see something of 
the inner life this time. 

“Do you know wdicre you're drifting, Henrietta Stack- 
pole Isabel asked, imitating the tone in whieh her friend 
had sjioken the night before. 

“T'm drifting to a big position—tliat of the Queen of 
Ameriean Journalism II my next letter isn't copied all over 
the West I'll swallow in> penwiiier I” 

She had arrang(‘d wdth her friend Miss Annie (climber, 
the young lady of the continental offers, that they should 
go together to make those purch.i^'Cs which were to constitute 
MihS Climber's tare well to a hemi'-jihere in which she at least 
hail been appreeiatisl ; and she jirc'sently repaired to Jermyn 
Street to jiick ui> Jkt eompanioii. Shortly after her departure 
Ralph 'rouehett was ani)ounee<l, and as soon as he came in 
IsalKd saw he had something on his mind. He very soon took 
his consul into his confideiiee He had received from his mother 
a telegram to the effect that his father had had a sharp attack 
of his old malady, that she was much alarmed and that she 
beggc'd ho woukl instantly return to Gardencourt. On this oc¬ 
casion at least Mrs. Touchott's devotion to the electric win* 
was not open to criticism. 

‘*lVo judged it best to see the great doctor. Sir Matthew 
Hope, first/' Ralph said ; *'by great good luck he’s in town. 
He's to see me at half-past twelve, and 1 shall make sure of 
his coming down to Gardencourt—which he will do the mord 
readil}^ as he has already seen my failier several times, both 
there and in London. There's an express at two-forty-five, 
which I shall take ; and you'll come back with me or remain 
here a few days longer, exactly as you prefer." , 

shall certainly go with you," Isabel returned,'*I don’t 
suppose 1 can be of any use to my undo, but if he's ill 1 
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shall like to be near him/' 

* I think you’re fond of him/’ said Ealph with a certain 
shy pleaMure in his face. “You appnuiute him whicli all the 
w<irhl liasn’t done. The fpiality’s tjio fine.” 

“I quite adore him/’ Xsahel after a moment said. 

“That’s very well. After his son he's your greatest admirer. 

She vieJcomed thi■^ a.ssuranee, but she gave secretly a small 
sigli of relief at the thought that ^Ir. Touchett was one of 
those admirers who eouhlii’t juopose to marry her. This, how¬ 
ever, was not wdjat she spoke ; slie neiit on to inform Ralph 
that there were other reasons for lier not remaining in Lon¬ 
don. She was tir<*d of it and vi^lied to h*a\e it ; and then Hen¬ 
rietta w^as going aw'ay- going to stay in Bedfordshire. 

“fn Bedfordshire ?” 

“With Lady PensiJ, tlie sister of Mr. Bantling, wlio ha4 
answert‘d for an invitation.’’ 

Ralph was feeling anxious, hut at this lie broke into a laugh. 
Suddenly, nonetheless, lii.s gravity retiinu'd. ‘-Bantling’s a 
man of courage. But if the invitation should g<‘t lost on the 
uay ?*' 

"I thought tlie British po-!t-olficc was impeecabh-.” 

“The good Homer somotimes nods,” said Ralph. “How¬ 
ever,” he went on more brightly, “the good Bantling never 
does, and, whatever ha]ipeiiH. he’ll take ean* of Henrietta.” 

Ralph went to keep his appointment with Sir Matthew 
Hope, and Isala*! made her arrangements for quitting Pratt’s 
Hotel. Her iiiiclf‘*s danger touched her nearly, and w'hile she 
stood h**fore her open trunk, haiking about her vaguely for 
what she shouhl put into it, th(‘ tears suddenly rose to her eyes. 
It was perhaps for this reason that when Ralph came back at 
tw'o o’clock to take her to the station she was not yet ready. 
He found Miss Stackpole, hoAvever, in the sitting-rcwim, where 
she had just risen from her luncheon, an<l this lady immediately 
ex|>ressed her regrc't at his father’s illnes>. 

“He’s a grand old man,” she said ; “he’s faithful to the last. 
If it*H really to be the last—^pardon my alluding to it, but 
you must often have thought of the iKissibility—^I’m sorry 
that I shall not bo at Gardencourt.” 
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“You’ll amuBe yoiirsdf much uiorc in Be(lforcl«hipe,” 

**l shall be norrj'to amuse myself at such a time/* said* tteii- 
riettrt M’ith much propriety. But she immediately added :,**! 
should like so to commemorate the closing scene.*' 

“My father may live a long time/’ said Kalph simply. Then, 
adverting to topies more cheerful, he interrogated Miss Stack- 
pole as*to her own future. 

No^\ tlu'it Ralj))! was in trouble she addressed him in a tone 
of larger allowance and told him that she was much indebted 
to him f<jr having made her acquainted with Mr. Bantling 
“JHe has told me just the thingvS \ want to know.” she said ; 
“all the .‘‘Oeiety-items and all about the royal family, f can't 
make out that what lie tells me about the royal family is much 
to their credit; but in* says that's only my peculiar way of 
looking at it. Well, all 1 want i>. that he should give me the 
facts ; I can put them together quick enough, once I’ve got 
them.”' And .slie added that Mr. Bantling had been so good as 
to jiromise to come and take her ont that afternoon. 

“To take yon where Ralph ventured to enquire. 

“To Buckingham Palace. He's going to show' me over itj 
so that 1 may get some idea how they live.*' 

“Ah,” said Ral)»h, “we leave you in goc»d hands. The first 
filing we shall hear is that you're invited to Windsor Castle.” 

“If they ask me. J shall ci'rtainly go. Once { get started 
I’m not afraid. But for all that,*' Henrietta added in a mo¬ 
ment, “I'm not satisfied ; I'm not at peact‘ about Isabel.” 

“What is her last misdemeanour 

“Well, I’ve told you before, and T siijiposc* there*’s no harm 
in my going on. I always fiiiisJi a subjeel lliat I take up. Mr. 
Goodwot>d was here last night ’’ 

Rnl 2 >h oj'cned iiif» eyes ; ln‘ even bln-^hed a little—‘his blush 
being the sign of an (‘motion .sornr'wliat acute. He renumber¬ 
ed fliat Isabel, in sej>aratmg ironi him in Winchester Square, 
had repudiated his sugge.stion iJiat her motive in doing so 
was the expeetafion of a visitor at I*ratt's ffotel, anci it was 
a new'pang to him to hove to suspect her of duplicity. On 
the other hand, he quickly said to bim.^elf, wdiat eemeem w'as 
it of his that bhe should have made an aj)pointnient With 
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a lover ? Had it not been thought graceful in every age that 
young ladies should make a mystery of such appointments i 
Ralph gave Miss Stackpole a diplomatic answer. “I should 
have thought that, with the vieus you expressed to me the 
other day, this would satisfy you perfectly. ' 

'*That lie should come to seo her f That was very well, as 
far as it went. It was a little plot of mine ; I let him know that 
we were in London, and when it liad been arranged that I 
should spend the evening out I sent him a word—the word we 
just utter to the ’wise'. I hojied he would find her alone ; I 
won't pretend f <Udii't hope that you’d be out of the ^^y* 
He eaine to seo her, but he might as well have stayed away.” 

‘♦Isabel was cruel ?”—and Ralph's face lighted with the 
relief of bis cousin's not having shown duplicity. 

“I don't exactly know what passed between them. Rut she 
gave him no .satisfaction- she sent him back to AmiTica."' 

“Poor Mr. (loodwood !” Ralph sighed. 

“Her only idea isoems to bo to get ri<l of him, ” Henrietta 
went on. 

“Poor Mr. Gooclwood !” Ralph repeated. The exclamation, 
it must be confessed, was automatic ; it failed exactly to ex¬ 
press hi^ thoughts, which were taking another line. 

“You don’t .say that as if you felt it. I don’t believe you 
care.” 

“Ah,” said Ralph, “jou must remember that I don’t know 
this interesting young man—that I’ve never seen him. 

“Well, I shall see liim, and I shall tell him not to give up. 
If I didn’t believe Isabel would come round,” Miss Stack- 
pple added—“well, I’d give up myself. I mean I’d give her up 1” 


Chapter 18 


It hai> oocubrbd to Ralph that, in the couditions, Isabel s 
parting with her friend might be of a slightly embarrassed 
nature, and he went down to the door of the hotel in advance 
of cousin, who. after a slight delay, followed ijfith the traces 
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of unaocoptcil reuiotistraiioe, as he thought^ in hpt eyoa. 
The twq mad^ the journey to Cfardencourt in almost unbroken 
silence, and the servant who met them at the station liad no 
better news to give them of Mr« Touohett—a fact which caused 
Balph to congratulate himself afresh on Sir Matthew Hope’s 
having promised to come down in the five o’clock train and 
spend the night. Mrst Touchett, he learned, on reaching home 
ha<l been coubiantly with the old man and was with him at 
that moment ; and this fact made B.alj)h say to himself that, 
after all, what his mc»tlier wanted was just easy occasion. The 
finer natures were those that shone at the larger times. Isabel 
went to her own room, noting throughout the house that per¬ 
ceptible flush which ])recerles a eri.sis. At the end of an hour, 
she wished to ask about Mr. Touchett. She went into the 
library, but Mrs. Touohett was not there, and as the weather, 
wJiich hjul been damp ami chill, was now altogether spoiled, 
it was not j)r«)hable she hafl gone for her usual walk in the 
grounds, fsabel was on the point of ringing to send a ques¬ 
tion to her room, when this purpose tjuickly yielded to an 
unexpected sound—the .sound of low music jirocceding ap¬ 
parently from the saloon. She knew her aunt never touched 
the i>iano, and tlic musician was therefore probably Ralph, 
who played for his ow n amusement. That he should have 
resorted to this recreation at the present time indicated ap¬ 
parently that his anxiety about his father ha<l been relieve<i ; 
so that the girl took lier w'ay, almost w'ith restored cheer, to¬ 
ward the source of the harmony. The drawing-room at Gar- 
deitcouri was an apartment of great distances, and, as the 
piano w as plaeerl at the end of it furthest removed from the 
door at which she entered, her arrival was not noticed by the 
person seated before the instrument. This person was neither 
Ralph nor his mother ; it was a lady whom Isabel immodiatidy 
saw to be a stranger to herself, though her back w'as present¬ 
ed to the door. Tliis back—an ample and w-ell-dressed one—r 
Isabel view'cd for some moments with surprise. The lady was 
of course a visitor who had arrived during her absence and 
who had not be<'n mentioned by either of the servants—one 
of them h(T aiuit’s maid—of whom she had had speech since 
her return. Isabel had already learned, however, with what 
treasures of reserve the function of receiving orders may be’ 
accompanied, and she was particularly conscious of having 



been treatcnl with drynesH by her aunt’s maul, through wiutsc* 
hands she had slipped perhaps a little too mistrustfully and 
with an effeet of ]>liiniage but the more lustrous. The advent 
of a guest was in itself far from diseotiet^rting ; she had not 
yet divested herself of a .\oung faith that eaeh new aequaiiit- 
unee Mould <‘xert some momentous iiiHuence on her life, iiy 
the time ^he had made these rc'flexions she became a^vare that 
the lady at the piano ])hued remarkably Mell. Sh<‘ was playing 
something of S(*hnbert's—Nalwl knew not what, but reeognisod 
Sehubert~an(l she touched the piano with a discretion of her 
own. It showed skill, it sJiowed tcclmg ; [sabel sat down noise¬ 
lessly on the n(‘art'st chair and wait<‘(l till the end of th(‘ piece. 
When It was Hnished she lelt a strong desire to thank the player, 
and rose from her seat to <lo so, while at tiu* same lime the 
stranger turned qniekly loiiiul, as if but just aw an* of her pres¬ 
en ec* 

“1’Jiat’s \i‘r\ heautilul. and yoiii ]>l.ning make'' it mon 
beautiful still,"' said Isabel W’lth all the voiiiig radiance with 
wliicJi she usuaJh uttered a truthful raptuie. 

^'You don’t think T disturbed Mr. Toiichett then ?” the mu¬ 
sician ansM<*rcd as sM'<*cti> as this com])]iin<‘Ut deserved. **Tlie 
house is so large and his room so far away that I thought 1 
might venture, espeeiall.^ as I pla\edjusl —}iist dn boat dea 
doigh. 

“Sho*a a Freueliwcmian,’" Isiib(‘i said to h(T.seif; “she sa,>s 
that as if she were French.” An<l this supposition made the 
visitor more interesting to our speeulatne heroine “I hope 
my uiiele’s doing well.’’ Isabel added “I should think that to 
hear such loveh music as that woulfl r< alh make him leel bet¬ 
ter.” 

The lady smiled anti discriminated. ‘-I’m afraid there arc 
moments in the lift* when even Schubert has nothing to say to 
lis Wo must admit, however, that they are our wtwst.” 

"Fm not in that state now' then,” said Isabel. *‘On the con¬ 
trary T should be so glad if vou would play something mt>re.” 

*Tf it Mill give you pleasure—delighted.” And this oblig- 
iiig person took her place again ami struck a few chords, W’hile 
Isabel sat down nearer the instrument. Suddenly the new¬ 
comer stopped m ith her hands on the keys. Jjalf-tuniing and 
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looking over her shoulder, She was l<»rty years old and not. 
pretty, though her exprcssiiui charmed. *• Pardon me,” she said; 
“but are you the iiie<*e—the young American ?’* 

“I’m aunt’s niece,” Isabel replied witli simplicity. 

The lady at the piano sat still a moment longer, casting her 
air of intiTest o\er the shoulder. “That’s v<*rv well : we're c*om- 
patriots ” And then she began to pla\. 

“Ah then she’s lud Krencb,” Isabel murmured ; and ns the 
opposite supposilion had nja<le Iier romantic it might have 
M*em(‘d that this revelation woulrl liave marked a drf»j). Bttt 
Niieli was not the fact : rarer e\(‘ii than to be Kreiieli seemeflit* 
to be American on such inttTesting terms. 

The lady }»la\ed in the same manner as behu’e, softly and 
solemnly, and while ‘ibe ]>ia\i‘d the shallows deepened in the 
room. The utifiirnn twilight gathen-d in. and from her place 
Isabel conld s<‘e th<‘ rain, w liich had now begun in earnest, 
washing the (‘old-looking lawn and tlu' wind shaking the gnat- 
t^ee^. At last wluni the music had ceased, her eompunion got- 
up and, coming n(*arer with a snide. I»(*fnre Isabel had time to 
thank Jier nguni. said : “I'ln very glad you ve come back ; IVe 
licard a great deal about xoii.” 

Isabel thought her a very attr.ictive person, but nevertheh‘-.is 
•s[»ok(‘ with a certain ahrnptuess in reply to this speech. “From 
whom have you h«‘ard about me 

The stranger hesitated a siiigh* moment ami then, “From 
your uncle.” she answeri'd “I've Ixs'ji hen* tliri'e days, and 
the first day lie hd me coiri(‘ and [laN him a visit in this room 
I’hen lie talked oanstantiv oi von.’* 

f » 

“As ;son didn't know me tluit must rather have bored you.” 

“It mad(‘ me want to know you. All th(‘ more that since 
then—your aunt being so much with Mr. Touchett—I've been 
quite alone and iiave got rather tir(‘d of m\ own society. I‘ve 
not (‘hos(‘n a good moment for my visit ” 

A servant had come in with lamps and was presently fol¬ 
low (‘d by another hearing tin* tea-tray. On the ap 2 )earanco 
of this repast Mrs. Touclietr had ap]>arentl> been notified, 
for she now arrived and addressed herself to the tca-jiot. Her 
greeting to her niece did not differ materiall.s' from her man¬ 
ner of raising the lid of this receptacle in order to glance at. 
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the contents : in neither act was it becoming to make a show 
of avidity. Questioned about her husbantl she was unable to 
«ay ho was better; but the local doctor was with him, anrl much 
light w'as expected from this gentleman's consultation with Sir 
Matthew Hope. 

“I suppose you two ladies have made acquaintaiiw,” she 
inirsiicd. **If >oii haven’t I recommend you to do so ; for so 
long as we continue—Kalpli and 1—to cluster about Mr. Tou- 
chett’s bi*fl you’re not likely to have much society but each 
other.” 

‘*J know nothing about >011 but that you’re a great mu¬ 
sician,'' Isabel said to the visitor. 

“There’s a good <leal more than that to know,” Mrs. Tou- 
ehett affirmed in her little dry tone. 

“A very little of it, J am sure, will content Miss Arelier !*' 
the lady exclaimed with a light laugh. “I’m an old friend of 
your aunt's. I've liv<*d much in Florence. T'ni Madame Merle.” 
She made this last annoiineement as if she w ere referring to 
a iKTSon of ttderably distinct i<k*ntity. For Isabel, however, it 
reiiresenUnl little ; she eouhl only ermtinue to feel that Mad¬ 
ame Merle had as eharmiiig a manner as any sJie had (‘ver 
encountered. 

“She's not a foreigner in spite of her name, *'said Mrs. Tou- 
ehett. “She w'as born—I always forget whore you w'ere born.” 

“It’s hardly worth while then I should tell you.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mrs. Touchett, who rarely missed 
a logioal x)oint ; “if I remembered your telling me would be 
quite suxicrfluous.” 

Madame Merle glanced at Isabel with a sort of world-wide 
.smile, a thing that over-reached frontiers. “I was born nnder 
the shadow of the national banner.” 

“She’s tod fond of mystery,” said Mrs. Touchett ; “that's 
her great fault.’’ 

“Ah,’* exclaimed Madame Merle, “I’ve great faults, but 
I don't think that’s one of them; it certainly isn’t the greatest. 
I came into the world in the Brooklyn navy-yard. My father 
a high officer in the United States Navy, and had a post— 
a post of i^esponsibility—in that establishment^t the time. X 
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sux)po8e 1 ought to lovo the sea, but £ hate it. That*» why ( 
don’t return to America. I lOvc the land ; the groat thing ia t& 
love something.'* 

Isabeh as a dispassionate witness, had not been struck with 
the force of Mrs. Touclictt’s ciiaracterisation of her visitor, 
who had an expressive, eonnnunicative, responsive face, by 
no means of the sort which, to Isabel’s mind, suggested a se¬ 
cretive dis}>usltioii. It was a face that told of an amplitude of 
nature and of quick and free motions, and, though it Imd no 
regular beauty, vvas in the highest degree engaging and attacii- 
ing. Madame Merle was a tall, fair, smootli woman ; every¬ 
thing in hc‘r person was round and rex>lete, though without 
tho.se accumulations which suggest heaviness. Her features 
wore thick but in perfect proportion and harmony, and her 
complexion had healthy clearness. Her grey eyes were small 
but full of light and incapable of stupidity—incapable, accord¬ 
ing to some peox>le, even of tears ; she had a liberal, full-rim- 
med mouth which when she smiled drew itself upward to the 
left sifle in a manner that most people thought very otld, some 
Very affected and a few very graceful. Isabel inclined to range 
herself in the last category. Madame Merle had thick, fair 
hair, arranged somehow “classically” and as if she were a Bust, 
Isabel judged—a Jimo or a Kiobe ; and large w'hite hands, of 
a perfect shap(\ a shajic so perfect that their x’ossessor, jpre- 
ferring to leave them unadorned, wore no jewelled rings. Isa¬ 
bel had taken her at first, a.s we have .sec^n, fur a French wo¬ 
man ; but extended observation might liave ranked her as a 
German—a German of the high degree^ perhax>s an Austrian, a 
baroness, a countess, a princess. It would never have been sup¬ 
posed she had come into the world in Brooklyn—though one 
could doubtless not have carried through any argument' that 
the air of distinction marking her in so eminent a degree was 
inconsistent with such a birth. It was true that the national 
banner hati floated immediately over her cradle, and the breety 
ireadom’ of the stars and stripes might have shed an infitf- 
dneo ttx>on the attitude she there took tow'urds life. And yet 
she had evidently nothing of the fluttered, flapping quality of 
a'frtbr^tel of bunting ill the wind ; her manner expressed the 
lepbse and confidence which come from a large exfieritm^k 
E^^rt^bc, however, had not quenched her 3 muth ; it had sibii- 
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ply made her syiiijiathetic and supjilo. She was in a word a 
woman of strong impiiKes kept in admirable order. This 
jneiidcd its«df to Inahcl ah an ideal combination. ' 

The girl made the.se reHexioiis while the three ladies sat 
at their tea, but that eeremoiiy v\.‘is interrupted before long 
by the arrival of the great doetor from London, who had 
been immediately usluTod into tlie lira wing-room. Mrs. Toii- 
ehett took him off to th<‘ librar\ for «i private talk ; and then 
Madame Merit* and lsabt*l |)artefl. to rnt't't again at tlinner. 
Tile idea of seeing more of this interesting w'oman did much 
to mitigate Isabel’s .scum* of tin* satlne-xs now .settling on (lar- 
dencoiirt. 

When she eaine into the drawing-room before dinner she 
found the plaetj eni[)<y ; but in tlu* eoursc of a moinort Ralph 
arrived. Jlis anxiet\ about bis father had been lightened ; Sir 
Matthew Hope’s view of lii-) eoiiditioii w’a.s le.s.s deprc.ssed thaji 
his tiW'ii had been. The doctor reetmimended that the nurse 
ahuK* should remain w ith tin* ohl man for the next three or 
four Iiours ; so that Ralph, his 7uot]ier and the great pliy.sieian 
himseli were tree to diiK* at talde. Mi'., 'JViuehett anti Sir Mat¬ 
thew appeared ; Matlajno Merle was the last. 

Before she tjamo Isabel spoke of }»er to Ralph, who w as 
stautiing before the tirejdaee. "l^ray wJio is this Madame 
Meide r’ 

'*The fleverest w'oumn I know'. nt)t t'xeeptiiig yourself,** 
said Ralph. 

•‘I thtnight .she .st*eme<l very plea.sant.” 
was sure ^ou'tl tJiink lier very plea.sant.** 

**l8 that why you invitcMl h(‘r ? ” 

“I ditbi’t invite h<T. and when wt* came back from Luiidoii 
I didn't know , she was b<*rc. No one invited her. She’s a 
friend of my mother’s, and ju.st afte-r you and I went to town 
my mother got a note from her. Slit* had arrived in England 
(she usually lives abroad, though slit* had hr.st and last, spent 
a gootl deal of time here), and asiked leave to <*oinc down for 
a few days. She*s a w’oman who can make such proposals with 
perieet' confidence : she’s so wTleoine w herever she goes. And 
with my mother there coukl be no question of hesitating ; 
the one person in the world whom my mother yery much ad- 



mires. If she M*or<* not hera<jlf.(which she after all much pre¬ 
fers). should A\uuhi like to be Madame Meric. It Mould indeed 
he a great change. *’ 

•‘Well, she's very charming,” ^aifl Isabel. “And she plays 
beautifully.” 

■•She floes everything beautifully. She’s e<unplcte.” 

F‘«-alu‘l lookefl at iier eou'^in a moment. “You flon't like her.*' 

“On the contrarA, I nns once in lov<* with her ” 

“And fche didn’t care tor you, and that’iS uliy you don’t 
like lier.” 

“How can we have i]isni''sed such things t Monsieur Merle 
was then Jiving. 

'‘Is he dead now i" 

‘•So she says ” 

. “Don't you believe lier i” 

“Yes, b<‘eau.se the sfateiiient agr<*es with the probabilities. 
Tin* husbaiul of Madame Merle would be Jikely to fiass away,” 

l.sabel gazed at her cousin again. “1 flon't Know what you 
mean. You mean something'-that you don't nu‘an. What 
was Mon.sieiir Merle ?'* 

“The hnshand of Madame.” 

“You’re very orlious. lias she any eliihlren i ’ 

“Not the least little child—fortuiiniely.” 

• •Fortunately {” 

“J mean fortunately' for the child. She’d be sure to stwiil 
it.” 

Isabel w'as a-iipareutly' on the tioint of a^s^ri[lg her cousin 
for the third time that he was odious ; but the discussion was 
interrupted by the arrival of the lady w'ho was the topic of 
it. Sh(‘ came rustling in quickly, ajiologisiiig for being late, 
posed a white* hosom that was im*ff<*ctually' eovi-red hy' a oiiri- 
OUH silv<*r nccklaee. Kalph off<*red her liis arm with tin* (exag¬ 
gerated alertness of a man who was no loiig(*r a lover. 

Even if this had still been Lis condition, however, lialph 
had otht'f things to think about. TJio gr4*at dot'tor spent tJio 
pi gli t at Gardencourt and, reiiirning to London on the mor- 
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romr, after another consultation with Mr. Touahett’s own medi¬ 
cal adviser, concurred in Ralph’s desire that ho should see the 
patient again on the day follow ing On the day following Sir 
Matthew Hope reappeared at Gardencourt. and now took a 
less encouraging view’ of the old man, wiio had grown worse 
in the twenty-four hours. His feebleness was extreme, and to 
his son, who constantly sat by his bedside, it often seemed 
that his end must be at band. Tlie local doetor. a verj’’sagacious 
man, in whom Balpli had secretly more confidence than in his 
distinguished colleague, was constantly in attendance, and Sir 
Matthew' Hope eame back several times. Mr. Touehett wa> 
much of the time unconscious ; he slept a great deal ; he rarely 
spoke. Isabel had a great desire to be useful to him and was 
allowed to w^atch with him at hours when his other attendants 
(of whom Mrs Touehett was not the least regular) went to take 
rest. He never seemed to know her, and she always said to 
herself *‘Suppose he should die while I’m sitting here,” an 
idea w’hich excited her and kept her awake. Once he o|(ened 
his eyes for a w’hile and fixed them ui)on her intelligently, but 
w'hen she went to him. hoping he would recognise Iwr, he 
closed them and relapsed into stupor. The day after this, how¬ 
ever, ho revived for a longer time ; but on this occasion Ralph 
only was w’ith him. The* old man began to talk, much to his 
son’s satisfaction, who assured him that they should presently 
have him sitting up. 

‘'No, my boy,” said Mr. Touehett, “not unless you bury 
me in a sitting posture, as some of the ancients—w'as it the 
ancients ^—used to do.” 

“Ah, daddy, don't talk about that,” Ralph murmured. “You 
n^ustn’t deny that you're getting better.” 

“There will be no need of my denying it if you dqn’t s«^y 
it,” the old man answered. “Why should we prevaricate just 
at the last ? We never prevaricated before. I’ve got to die some 
time, and it*s better to die wdien one’s sick than when one’s 
well. I'm ver> sick—as sick as I shall ever be. I hope jou cton^t 
want to prove that 1 shall ever be worse than this ? That w'ould 
be too bad. You dcni’t ? Well then.” 

Having made this cxeellent point he became quiet; but 
the next tinfe that Ralph w as with him he again addressed 
hitnself io ednvetsation. The nurse had gone to her supper 



a»ci Ralph was alone in charge, having just relieved Mra. Tou- 
chett, who had been on guard since dinner. The roote ‘vrl^0 
lighted only by the flickering fire, which of late had become 
necessary, and Ralph’s tall shadow uas projected over wall 
and ceiling with an outline constaiitlj’’ varying but always gro* 
tesque. 

"Who’s that with me—is it my son ?” the old man asked. 

"Yes, it's, your sou. daddy.” 

"And is there no one else ?" 

"No one else.*' 

Mr. Touchett said nothing for a while ; and then, "I want 
to talk a little,” he went on. 

"Won’t it tin* you Ralph demurred. 

"It von't matter if it docs. 1 shall have a lone rest. I want 
to talk about you " 

Ralph had drawn nearer to the bad : he sat leaning forward 
with his hand on hi.-^ father’s. "You had better select a brighter 
topic ” 

"You were always bright ; I used to be proud of your brightr 
ness. I should like so much to think you’d do something.” 

"If you leave us,” said Ralph, “I shall do nothing but miss 
you.” 

"That’s just what 1 don't want ; it'> what I want to talk 
about. You must get a new interest *’ 

"I don't want a new interest, dadd>. I have more old ones 
than I know what to do wdth. 

The old man lay there looking at his son ; his lace was the 
face of the dying, but his eyes w’ere the eyes of Daniel Tou- 
ohett. He seemed to be reckoning over Ralph's intere.sts. "Of 
course you have your mother,” he said at last. "You’ll take 
care of her.” 

"My mother will always take care of herself," Ralph re¬ 
turned. 

"Well,” .said his father, "iH*rhaj).s as she grows older she’ll 
need a little help.” 

"I shall not see that, fcihe’ll outlive me.’' 
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“Very likely she will; but that's no reason—!** Mr, Touch- 
ett let his phrase die away in a helpless but not quite queru¬ 
lous sigh and remained sihmt again. 

“Don't trouble yourself about us,” said his son. My mo¬ 
ther ami I get on very well together, yf»u know*.” 

“You get on by always being apart ; that’s not natural.” 

“If 5*ou leave us we shall probably see more of each other.” 

“Well,” the old man obst*rved with wandering irrelevance, 

“it ean’t be sahl that mv death will make iniieli diiF(*renee in 

« 

your mother’s lifr ” 

“It will jirobabl^ inakt' more than \ou think.” 

“Well, she’ll have more money,” said Mr. Touchett. “I’ve 
left her a good wife's ]K)rtion, just as if she had been a good 
wife.” 

“She has been one, daddy, according to her own theory. 
Slu‘ has never troubled you.” 

“Ah, some troubles are pleasant,” Mr. Touchett murmured. 
“Those you’ve given me for instance. But your mother had 
been less—less—what shall I call it ^ l(‘^s out of the way since 
I've been ill. I presume sh<* knows IVe noticed it.” 

“I shall certainly tell her so ; I’m so glad you mention it.” 

“It won’t make any difFcren<*e to her ; she doesn’t do it to 
please me. She docs it to please—to please--’’ And he lay a 
while trying to think why she did it “She does it because it 
.suits her. But that’s not what I want to talk about,” he a<lded. 
“It’s about yo?/ You’ll be very well off ” 

“Yes,” .said Hal]>]i, “1 know that. But I hope you’ve not 
forgotten the talk wo had a year ago—wdien I told you exactly 
what money I shoid<i neerl and b<‘ggcd you to make some good 
use of the rest.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember I made a new' will^—in a few days. 
I siipiiose it was the first time such a thing hacl happened—a 
young man trying to get a w'ill made against him. ’ 

“It is not against mo,*' said Ralph. “It woukl be against 
me to have a large propertj' tf» take enre of. It’s impossible 
for a man in mj'' state of health to siJcnd much money, And 
enough is a good as a feast.” 
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'‘Well, you’ll have enough—anti soraetliing over. There 
will he more than enough for one—^there w ill be enough for 
two.’* 

“That's too much," i^aid Ralph. 

“Ah, don’t say that. The best thing 30U can do, when I'm 
gone, will h<‘ to many.” 

Ralph *l)ad foreseen what liis father was eoining to, and 
this suggc'stioii was by no means fresh. It had Jong l)t*eii Mr. 
Toiiehett's most ing(*nions ay »>t taking the cheerful view of 
his son's possible duration. Ralph had usually treated it 
facetiously ; but present eirenmstane(‘s proscribed the fae<‘tious. 
Re simply fell hack in his chair and returned his father’s ap- 
]K'aIing gaz('. 

“If I, with a wife who hasn't been very fond of me, have 
had a vcTy lunijiy life,'’ .said the ol<l man, carrying his ingenuity 
further still, “what a life mightn't you have if you should mar¬ 
ry a 2>crson different from Mrs. Touohett. There are more 
ilifferent from her than there are like lier." Ralph still said 
nothing ; and after a ^lause his father resumed .softly ; “What 
ilo you think of your cousin i‘* 

At this Ralph starte<l, meeting the que-^tion with a strained 
smile. “Do 1 understand you to propose that 1 should marry 
Isabel ?•’ 

“Well, that's what it comes to in the end. Don't you like 
Isabel r ■ . . . 

“Yes, very much.’’ And Ralph got up from liis chair and 
wandered over to the fin*. He .stood before it an instant and 
then he stootied and stirred it mechanically. “I like Isabel very 
much,” he roiieated. 

“Well,” said his father, “I know she likes you. She has told 
me how much she likes you.” 

“Did she remark that she would lik<* to marry me ?” 

“No, but she can’t have anything against you. And she’s 
the most charming young lady I’ve ever seen. And she would 
be good to you. 1 have thought a great <leal about it ” 

“So Jiave I,” .'<aid Ralph, coming baekto tlie bedside again. 
“I don't mind telling you thot.” 

“y<m are in love with her then ? I should think you would 
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be. It’s as if she came over on purpose.” 

“No, I’m not in love with her ; but I should be if—if cer¬ 
tain things were different.” 

“Ah, things are alvays different from what they might 
be,” said the old man. “If you wait for them to change 3 ’’<)u'll 
never dt) anything. J don’t know whether you know,” he 
went on ; “but I supimso there’s no harm in my alluding to 
it at such an hour as this : there w'as some one wanted to mar¬ 
ry Isabel the other day, and she wouldn’t have him.” 

“I know she refused Warburton : he told me himself.” 

“Well, that proves there’s a chance for sj)meb(xly else.” 

“Somebody else took his chance the other day in Lcaidon— 
and got nothing by it.” 

“Was it 3 ’ou ?” Mr. Toiichett eagerl}" asked. 

“No. it was an older friend ; a poor geiitlenuin who came 
over from America to see about it.” 

“Well, I’m sorry for him, wliocvcr he was. Jhit it only proves 
what I say—that the way’s open to jou.” 

“If it is, dear father, it’s all the greater pity that I’m un¬ 
able to tread it. I haven't many convictions ; but 1 have three 
or four that I h(»ld strongly. One is that peoph*. on the whole, 
had better not marry their cousins. Another is that people 
ill an advanced stage of pidnionarv disorder had better not 
marry at all.” 

The old man raised his weak hand and moved it to and 

fro before his face. “What do mean by that ? You look 

at things in a wa} that would make everything wrong. What 

sort of a cousin is a cousin that vou had never seen for more 

• 

than twent^*^ years of her life ^ We’re all each other’s cousins, 
and if we stopped at that the human race w^ould die out. It’s 
just the same with j'our bad lung. You’re a great deal better 
than you used to be. All you want is to lead a natural life. 
It is a great deal more natural to marry a jirett^^ 3 'oung lady 
that you’re in love with than it is to remain single on false 
principles.” 

“I’m not in love witli Isabel,” said Ealxih. 

“You said just now that you would be if you didn’t tbink it 
wrong. I want to prove to you that it isn’t wrong.” 
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‘ It will only tire you, dear daddy,” said Eralxdi, whor tnar* 
veil'd at his father’s tenacity and at his finding strength to 
iiiMst. “Then where shall we all bo V* 

“Where shall you be if 1 don’t provide for you ? You won’t 
have anything to do with the bank and you won’t have me 
to take care of. You say you’ve so many interests ; but I can’t 
make them out.” 

Kalph leaned back in his ehair viilh folded arms ; his eyes 
were fixed for some time in ineilitation. At last, with the air 
of a man fairly mustering courage, *'! take a great interest 
in my cousin,'*’ he said, “but not the sort of interest you desire. 

I shall not live many years ; Init L hoiie I shall live long enough 
to see what she does witli herself. She’s entirely iude[)endont 
of me ; 1 can exercise very little influence upon her life. But 
1 should like to do sonu'thing fi r her.” 

“What should you like to do T’ 

T should like to put a little wind in her sails.” 

“What do \ou mean by that i" 

“I should like to put it into her power to do some of the 
things she wants. She wants to si‘e the world for instance. 

I should like to put money in her ])urse.” 

I’lYi glad you 've thought <if that, sai<I the old man. 
“But I’ve thought of it too. I've left Imr a leiraey—five thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Thai’s capital ; it’s very kind of you. But 1 should like to 
do a little more.” 

Something of that veiled acuteii<*ss with w'liieh it had been 
on Daniel Touehett's part the habit of a lifetime to listen to a 
financial proposition still lingered in the face in w'hicli the 
invalid had not obliterated the man of business. “1 shall be 
ha ppy to consider it,” he said softly. 

“Isabel's poor tlum. My mother tells me that she has but 
X few hundred flollars a year. 1 slumld like to make her rich. 

“What do you mean by rich I” 

“1 call pooyjle rich when they’re able to meet the require¬ 
ments of their imagination. Isabel has a great deal of imagina* 

tion/’ 
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"So have you, my son,*' said Mr. Touchett, listening very 
attentively but a little confusedly. 

"You tell me I shall have money enough for two. What 
I want is that you should kindly relieve me of my superfluity 
and make it over to Isabel. I)ivid(‘ my inheritance into two 
equal halves and give her the second.” 

“To do what she likes with 

"Absolutely what she likes.” 

“And without an equivalent i" 

"What equivalent could there be i ’ 

"The one I've already mentioned.” 

"Her marrying—some one or other i It’s just to do away 
with anything of that sort that I make my sugg(‘stion. If sht^ 
has an easy inct)me she’ll never have to marry ft>r a sup¬ 
port. That’s what I want caimily to prevent. iShe wishes to 
be free, and your hc'que^t will make her frc'e.” 

“Well, you s('ein to have thought it out,” said Mr. 
Touehett. "But I don'1 see why you appeal to me. The money 
will be yours, and can easily givt‘ it to her yourself.” 

Kalph openly stared. "Ah, dear father. I can’t offer Isa¬ 
bel moiK'v !” 

The old man gave a groan. "Don’t t(‘II nu‘ ytm’re not in 
love wdth her! Do you want me to have the credit it ?” 

"Entirely. I .should like it simph to be a olaine in your 
will without the slightest referenee to me.” 

"Do you want me to make a new will then ?” 

"A few words will tlo it ; you can attimd to it tlu' next time 
you feel a little lively.” 

"You must telegraph to Mr. Hilary then. I’ll d(» nothing 
without anj'' solicitor.” 

"You shall see Mr. Hilary to-morrow.” 
man,*He’ll think we’ve quarrelled, you and I,” said the old 

"Very probably ; 1 shall like him to think it.” said, Ralph, 
smiling ; "and, to carry out the idea, I give you notice that 
I sbftll be very sharp, quite horrid and strange, with you.” 

The humour of this apjiearerl tt> touch his ffither, who lay 
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a little while taking it in. *'1*11 do any tiling you like/^ Bfir. 
Touchett said at last; "but I'm not sure it’s right. You say 
you want to put wind in her sails ; but aren't you afraid of 
putting too much V* 

**I should like to see her going before the breeze Ralph 
answered. 

"You speak as if it were for your mere amusement.” 

"So it is, a good tleal.'* 

"Well. I don’t think 1 uiuhTstand.” said Mr. Touchett with 
a sigh. "Yfmng men are very different from wliat I was. 
Wlieii 1 < art‘d for a girl—w hen I W'as j’ouug—I wanted to 
do more than look at her. You've seruples that I shouldn't 
have had, and you’ve ideas tJiat 1 shouldn't have had 
either. You say Isabel wants to be free, and that,her being 
rich will keei» her from marrying for money. Do you think 
that she's a girl to do that ?” 

"Jiy no means. But she has less moiu'y than she has ever 
harl before. Ht*r father then gave her everything, because 
ho used to hi>end his capital. »She has nothing but the crumbs 
of tliat feast to live on, and she doesn’t really know how 
meagre they are—she lias yet to h^arn it. My mother has 
told me ali about it. Isabel will learn it w'heii she's really 
thrown upon the world, and it would be very painful to me to 
think of lier eomuig to th(‘ eoiisciousness of a lot of wants she 
.should lie unable to satisfy.” 

"I’ve J(*ft her five thoiLsand poumls. 8he can satisfy a good 
many wants with that.” 

"She can indeed. But she would probably spend it in two 
or tJiree years. ” 

"You think .she’d bo extravagant then ?” 

"Most certainly,” said Ralph, smiling serenely. 

Poor Mr. Touchett’s acuteness was rapidly giving place to 
pure confusion. "It would merely be a question of time then, 
her spending the larger sum 1” 

"No—though at first I think she’d plunge into that pretty 
freely ; she'd probably make over a part of it to each of bftC 
sisters. But after that she’d come to her senses, remomb^ she 
has still a lifotirao before her, and live within her means/* 
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you have worked it out/’ said tho old man help- 
leftsl 3 '. **You do take an interest in her, certainly.” 

**you can’t consistently say I go too far. You wishe*! me 
to go fiiilher.” 

’’Well, I don’t know,” Mr. Toiiehett answered. “I don’t 
think I enter into your spirit. It se(‘ms to me immoral.” 

'‘Immoral, dear daddy 

“Well, 1 don’t know that it’s right to make (‘verything so 
easy for a p(Tson.” 

“It surely de])ends upon the ])erson. When the person's 
good, your making things easy is all to the erc'dit of virtue. 
To facilitate the execution of good im])luses, Mhat ean he a 
nobler act ?” 

This was a little difiicuit to foll(^A\, and Mr. Touelielt con¬ 
sidered it for a while. At last he said : “Isabel’s a sweet young 
thing ; but do 30 U think she’s so good as that ?“ 

“She’s as good as her be*st opj)ortunities,” Kal]>h returned. 

“Well,” Mr. Toiiehett deelar<‘d, “she ought to get a great 
many opp>rtunities for sixty thousand pounds.” 

“Tve no doubt she vill.” 

“Of course I’ll do wdiat you want,” said tin* old man. “I only 
want to understand it a little.” 

“Well, dear daddy, don’t you imder.staiid it now*^ C' his son 
caressingly asked, “if you don’t wc w'on’t take any more trou¬ 
ble about it. We’ll leave it alone.” 

Mr. Touchett lay a long time still. Ralph supposed he had 
given up the attempt to follow'. But at last, quite lucidly, he 
began again. “Tell me this first. Doesn’t it occur to you that a 
young lady with sixty thousand jiounds may fall a victim to 
the fortune-hunters ?” 

“She’ll hardly fall a victim to more than one.” 

“Well, one’s too many.” 

“Decidedly. That's a risk, and it has entered into my cal- 
euiation. I think it’.s apiircciable, but 1 think it’s small, and 
I'*);!} I^^plared to take it.” 

Irdibr Mr. Touchett’s acuteness had passed into perplexity, 
and his perplexity now passed into admiratioh. “Well, you 
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ham gone into it !” he repeated. “But I don’t see what good 
you’re to get of it.” 

Ralph leaned over his father’s pillows and gently smoothed 
them ; he was aware tli<‘ir talk had been unduly prolonged. “I 
sliall get just the good I said a foAv moments ago I wished to 
put into Isabel’s r(*aeh—that of having met the requirements 
of juy imagination. But it’s scandalous, the way T vc taken 
advantage of you !” 



Chapter 19 

As MRS. TOiicHETT had londoM, Isabel and Madame Mefk* 
were tlirown much togetluT during the illness of their host 
ho that if they had not become intimatt* it would have been 
almost a breach of good manners. Their manners were of 
the best, but in adrlition to tins they liappened to please each 
other. It is perhaps too much to sa,> that thf*y swore an eternal 
friendship, but tacitly at least they called the future to witness. 
Isabel di<l so with a piTfectly good coiisiseiice, though »ho 
WDuld have hesitated to a<lmit she was intimate with her new 
fi lend ill the high s(‘n‘'e she privately attached to this term. 
She often wondonsl indeed if she ever had been, or over could 
be, intimate wdth any one. Slie bad an ideal of friendship as 
well as of several other sentiments, which it failed to seem to 
her in this case'—it had not seemed to her in other cases-- 
that the actual completely expressed. But she often reminded 
herself that there were essential reasons why one’s ideal could 
never become concrete. It was a thing to believe in, not to see 
—a matter of faith, not of experience. Experience, however, 
might supjily ns with very creditable imitations of it, and the 
part of wisdom w'^as to make the best of these. Certainly# oii 
the whole, Isabel had never cncouittered a more agreeable 
and interesting ligiiro than Madame Merle ; she had never met 
a person having less of that fault which is the jiriucipal ob¬ 
stacle to friendship—the air of reproducing the more tiresoi^# 
the stale, the too-familiar parts of one’s own character* Tba 
gatas of the girl's confidence were opened wider than baa 
evaf been; slie said things to this amiable-auditross that swhad 



not yet said to any one. Sometimes she took alarm her 
candour ; it was as if she had given to a comparative stiranger 
the key to her cabinet of jewels. These spiritual gems were 
the only ones of any magnitude that Isabel possessed, but 
there was all the greater reason for their being carefully 
guarded. Afterwards, however, she always remembered that 
one should never regret a generous error and tliat if Ma¬ 
dame Merle had not the merits she attribiite^I to her, sc 
much the worse for Madame Merle. There was no doubt 
she had great merits—she was eh arming, sympathetic, in¬ 
telligent, cultivated. More than this (for it Intd not been Is¬ 
abel’s ill-fortune to go through life without, meeting in her 
own sex several j)ersons of wdioin no less eould fairly' be 
said), she was rare, superior and pre-eminent. There are many 
amiable people in the world, and Madame Merle was far from 
being vulgarly good-natiurcd and r(‘stlessl,v w'itty. She knew 
how" to think— an accomplisjiinent rare in w'omen ; and she 
had thought to very good purpose. Of course, too, she knew 
how to feel ; Isabel couldn’t hav(‘ spent a week w'ith her with¬ 
out being sure of that. This was indeed Madame Merle’s great 
talent, her most perfect gift. Life had told upon her ; she had 
felt it strongly, and it was part of the satisfaction to be taken 
in her society that when tlie girl talked of what she was pleased 
to call serious matters this lady understood her so easily ami 
quickly. Emotion, it is true, had become with her rather his¬ 
toric ; she made no secret of the fact that the fount of passion, 
thanks to having been rather violently tapped at one period, 
didn’t How quite so freely as of yore. She proposed moreover, 
as well as expected, to cease feeling ; she freely admitted that 
of old slie had been a little mad, and now she pretended to 
be perfectly sane. 

“I judge more than I used to,” she said to Isabel, “but it 
seems to me one lias earned the right. One can’t judge till 
one's forty ; before that we're too eager, too hard, too cruel 
and in addition much t(M) ignorant. I’m sorry for you ; it 
will be a long time before you’re forty. But every gain’s a loss 
of some kind ; I often think that after forty one can*t really 
feel, The freshness the quickness have certainly gone. You^l 
keep^ them longer than most people ; it will be a gre&t satis- 
faetfem to me to see you some years hence. I wa^jt to see what 
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life makoH of you. One thing's certain—^it ean't spoil you.' It 
may Jiull you about horribly, but I defy it to break you up-*** 

Isabel received this assurance an a young soldier, still pant-^ 
ing from a slight skirmish in which he has come off with 
honour, might receive a pat on the shoulder from his colo¬ 
nel. Like hU(‘h a recognition of m<*rit it seemed to come with 
authority Hoa\ could the lightest v\ord do less on the part 
of a p(‘r8on wIkj uras prepared to say. of almost everything 
Isabel told her, “Oh. I’ve been in that, my dear ; it. passes, 
like everything else " On many of her interlocutors Mad¬ 
ame MerW might have produced an irritating effeet; it was 
disconcertingly difficult to surjirise her. But Isabel, though 
by lu) means incapable of desiring to be effective, had not 
at present this impulse She ^^.ls too sincere, t(Ki interested 
in her judicious conipanion And then moreover Madame 
Merle never said sucli things in tlie tone of trhimiih or of 
boastfulnc'.'' ; thcA (iropjx’d from her liki* cold confessions. 

A periods of bad weather had settlofl upon Gardciicourt ; 
the days grew sliorter and there w'^as an end to the pretty 
U*a-parties on the lawn. But our young woman had long 
indiKir conversation'* ivith her fellow visitor, and in spite of 
the rain the two ladies often sallic'd forth for a walk, equipped 
with the defensive aiqiaratus which the English climate and the 
English genius have bctw(*en them brought to such perfection, 
Madame Merle liked almost (‘ver\ thing, including the Eng¬ 
lish raiii. “There’s alway.s a little of it and never too much at 
once,” slie said ; “and it ii(‘ver wets you and it always smella 
good*’ She declared that in England the pleasures of smell 
were great—that in this inimitable island there was a certain 
mixture of fog and beer and soot wliieli. however odd it might 
sound, was th(‘ national aroma, and wm most aggreeable to 
the nostril ; and she* used to lift the sJeeve of her British over¬ 
coat and bury her nose in it, inhaling the clear, fine scent of 
the wool. P(K)r Kalph Toueliett. as soon as the autumn had 
begun to define itself, became almost a jirisoner ; in bad weather 
he was unable to stej) out of tlm house, and he used some¬ 
times to stand at one of the window's with his hands in hia 
pockets and, from a countenance half-rueful, half-critical, 
watch Isabel and Madame Merle as they walked down tho 
avenue undcT a pair of umbrellas. The roads about Garden- 
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iJourt A^ere so firm, even in the worst w'oather, that tho two 
lacHes always came back av ith a healthy glow in their cheeks, 
looking at the soles f>l their neat, stout bouts ami declaring 
•that their walk had done them iiK'xpressible good. Before 
luncheon, always. Madame Merle was engaged ; Isabel admired 
and envied her rigid posseshioji of her morning. Our heroine 
had ahvays passed for a person of resources and Jiad taken 
a certain pride in being fuie ; but she \Aandered, as by the Avrong 
side of the wmII of a jirivatc garden, round the enclosed talent*^, 
accomplishments, a])titudes of Madame Merle. She found 
hersell de.siring to eruuhite tln‘ni, aiul in tAAcnty such ways 
this lady presented herself us a model "I should lik<* uaa fully 
to be 30 r* Isabel secretly exclaimed, more than once, as one 
after another <»1 Iut friend's fine asjiects caught the light, 
and before long slie kncAA that she liad learned a lesson from 
a high authority. It took no great time iiid(‘ed for Ikt to feel 
herself, as the phrase is, under an influence. “What’s tlie harm.” 
she w'ondered, "so long as it’s a good one ^ 'fhe more one’s 
under a good influence the Indter The only thing is to see 
our steps as a\(‘ take tliem—to unrlerstand them as we go. 
That, no doubt, I shall alAAays do. I needn’t be afraid of bo- 
•coming too pliable ; isn’t it my fault that I’m not«pliable 
enough ?** It is said that imitation is the sincerest flattery ; and 
if Isabel aa as som(*tiuies moverl to gape at Iut friend aspiringly 
and despairingly it Avas not so much because she desired her¬ 
self to shine as beeause she \visht‘(l to hold up the lamp for 
Madame Merle. She liked her extremely, but was even more 
dazzled than attracted She sometimes asked hersidf aa hat 
Henrietta Staekpole would say to her thinking so much of this 
perverted product of their eommoii soil, and liad a conviction 
that it would be severely judged. Henrietta AAould not at all 
subscribe to Madame Meric ; for reasons she could not have 
defined this truth came home to the girl. On the other hand 
she was equally sure that, should the oeeasion olfer. her now 
friend would strike off some happy vIcaa' of her old : Madame 
Merle was too humorous, too observant, not to do justice to 
Henrietta, and on becoming acquainted with her would proba¬ 
bly give the measure of a tact AA'hich Miss Staekpole couldn’t 
hope to emulate. She appt^ared to have in h<»r experience a 
touchstone for everything, and sonieAAhero in tho capacious 
pocket of her genial memory she Avould find th% key to Hen- 
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rietta’s value. That’s the great thing,” Isabel solemnly pon¬ 
dered ; “that’s the supreme good fortune : to be in a better 
position for appreeiating people than they are for a])preeiat»' 
ingyou.” And she added that such, when one coiiMdered it, 
was simply the essenee of the aristocratie situation. In this- 
light, if in none other, one should aim at the firistoeratie situa¬ 
tion. 

L may not count over all the links th<* chain uhich led 

« 

Isabel to think of Madame Merle’s situation as aristocratic 
—a view of it never express(*d in any reference made to it 
by that lady herself. She had knonn great things and great 
people, but .she had never playt'd a great part. She was one 
of the small ones of the earth ; she had not been born to hon¬ 
ours, she knew the world too well to noiu*iah fatuous illusions 
on the article of lier ow n place in it. She had encountered 
many of the* fortunate few and w^as perfectly aware ol those 
points at which their fortune differed from hers. But if by 
her informed measure* sh(* w«^ no figure for a high scene, she 
had yet to I.sabel’s imagination a sort of greatiu'ss. To bo so 
enltivateri and civilised, so wdsc and so easy, and still make so 
light ot it—that w^a.s really to be a great lad}r, cs])eeially w'hen 
one .so carried and presentt'd one s sidf. [t was as if somehow 
she had all society under eonfrilmtion, and all the arts and 
grace.s it jiraetised—or was tlie effect rather that of charming 
uses found/or lu'r, even from a dhstanee, subtle service ren¬ 
dered by her to a elamorous world wherever she might be'^ 
After breakfast slie wroti* a succession ot letters, as tho.se ar¬ 
riving for her appeared iniuimi'rable : her eorresjKmclenee was 
a source of surprise to Isabel when th(‘> sometimes walked 
together to the village post-office to d(‘posit Madame Merle’s 
offering to the mail. She knew' more peojile, as she told Isabel, 
than she knew'what to do wdth, and something was always 
turning up to he written about Of painting she was devotedly 
fond, and made no more of brushing in a sketch than of pul¬ 
ling off her gloves. At Gardencourt she was perpetually tak¬ 
ing advantage of an hour's sunshine to go out with a camp- 
stool and box of water-colours. That she was a brave ipu* 
siOian we have already perceived, and it was evidence of the 
fact that when sho seated herself at the piano, as she always 
did in the evening, her listeners resigned themselves w'ithottt 
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•A murmur to loning tlic grace of her talk. iHabel, aiiice she 
had known her, felt anhamed of her own facility, which «he 
now looked upon a« basely inferior ; and indeed, though she 
liad been thought rather a ]>rodigy at home, the loss to society 
when, in taking her place upon the music-stool, she turned 
lier back to the room, was usually deemed greater than the 
gain. When Madame Merle was neither writing, nor jiaintiug, 
iKH* touching the jiiaiio, she w'as usually employed ujion won¬ 
derful tasks of rich embroidery, eusliions, curtains, decora¬ 
tions for the ehimiu‘y-pieee ; an art in which her bold, free 
iimnition was as notecl as the agility of her needle. She w'as 
never hlle, for w’heii engaged in none of the ways I have men¬ 
tioned she was either reading (she appeared to [sabel to read 
“everything important’"), or walking out, or playing patience 
with the cards, or talking with her fellow inmates. And with 
all this slic had always the soeial quality, w^as never rudely 
absent and yet neviT too scatt'd. She laid dow ii her pastimes as 
easily as she took them up ; she w'orked and talked at the same 
time, and appe^ared to imjmte scant worth to anything she 
did. She gave away her sketches and tapestries ; she rose from 
the piano or remained there, acc'ording to the eon\enieiicc of 
her auditors, wliich she always unerringly divinerl. She was 
in short the most comfortable, prolitable, amenable person 
to live with. If for Isabel she had a fault it was that she was 
not natural ; by w'hich the girl meant, not that she was either 
affected or pretentious, since* from these vulgar vie<‘s no wo¬ 
man could have been more cxemijt, but that her nature ha<l 
been tot> much oviTlaid by eiistoin and her angles too much 
rubbed away. She had become too flexible, t(K) useful, was too 
ripe and too final. She w'lis in a word too perfectly the social 
animal that man and woman are supposed to have been in¬ 
tended to bo ; and she bad rid herself of every remnant of that 
tonic wildness which we may assume to have belonged even 
to tlie most amiable j)ersonfi in the ages iH'forc country-house 
life was the fashion. Isabel found it difficult to think of her 
in any detachment or privacy, she existed only in her relations, 
direct or indirect, with her lellow' mortals. One might wonder 
what commerce she pould possibly hold with her own spirit. 
One always ended, however, by feeling that a charming sur¬ 
face doesn't necessarily pn)ve one superficial; this was an il¬ 
lusion in which, in one’s youth, one bad* but just escaped 
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being nourished. Madame Merle was not superficial-<^not she. 
She was deep, and her nature spoke none-the*less in her be* 
haviour because it spoke a conventional tongue. '^What's lang¬ 
uage at all but a convention >aid Isabel. “She has the good 
taste not to pretend, like some people I’ve met, to express 
herself by original siens.*’ 

•I'm afraid vou’vc suffered much.’’ she once found oc- 
(‘a.sion to .sa> to her friend in response to some allusion that 
had appeared to reacii far, 

••What make.s you think th.it ?” Madame Merle a.sked ^^ith 
tlie amii.sed .'^niile of a person seated at a game of guesses. 
“1 Jiope 1 haven’t too much the <lroop of the misunderstood.*' 

“No; but \()u sometimes say things that 1 think people 
uho have always been ha ]>]>3 wouldn’t have found out.” 

“1 haven’t ahsa^s been happy,” said Madame Merle, smil¬ 
ing still, but w ith a inoek gravity, as if she were telling a child 
a secret. “Such a wonderful thing !” 

But Isabel rose to the irony. “A great many people give 
me the impression of never having fur a moment felt any¬ 
thing.” 

“It’s very tnu* ; there are many more iron pots oertaiuly 
tlian porcelain. Jiiit you may depend on it that every one bears 
some mark ; even the hardest iron pots have a little bruise, a 
little hole somewhere. 1 flatter myself that I'm rather stout, 
but if f must tell you the truth I've been shockingly chipped 
and cracked. I do very well for service yet, because I’ve been 
cleverly mended ; and I try to remain in the cupboard—the 
quiet, dusky cupboard where there’s an odour of stale spioos — 
as much as 1 can. But when I’ve to come out and into a strong 
light—then, iny dear, I'm a horror !'’ 

I know not whether it was on this occasion or on some 
otJier that wh<*n the conversation had taken the turn I have ju.**t 
indicated she sai<l to Isabel that she would some day a tale 
unfold. Isabel assured her she should delight to listen to one, 
and reminded her more than once of this engagement. Mad¬ 
ame Merle, however, begged rejieatodly for a re.spite, and at 
last frankly told her young companion that they must wait 
till they knew each other better. This would be sure to 
happen ; a long friendship so visibly lay before them. Isabel 
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assented, but at tlie same tinid enquired if she mightn't be 
trusted -^if she appeared capable of a betrayal of confidence. 

"It*» not that I*m afraid of your repeating what I say,*^ 
her fellow visitor answered ; **I’m afraid, on the eontlrary, of 
your taking it too much to yourself. You’d judge me too harsh¬ 
ly ; you’re of the cruel age ” She preferred for the present 
to talk to Isabel of Isabel, and exhibited the greatest interest 
ill our heroine's history, *<entinieiits, opiiiioiu>, prosjiects. She 
made her cliatter and li>1ened to her chatter with infinite good 
nature. This flattered and (pitokened the girl, \ ho was struck 
with all the distinguished people her friend had known and 
with her having lived, as Mr> Tonchett said, in the best com¬ 
pany in Kurope Isabel thought the better of herself for en¬ 
joying the favour of a person who had so large a field of com¬ 
parison ; and it was ]>erhaps partly to gratify the sense of 
profiting by comparison that she often ajipealed to these stores- 
of reminiscence. Madame Merle had been a dweller in 
many lauds and had social ties in a dozen different countrie'-. 
“I don’t pretend to be educated,” she would say, '‘but I think 
I know my Kurope.” and she spoke one day of going to Swe¬ 
den to stay with an old friend, and another of iiroceeding to 
Malta to follow up a iie>v acquaintance. With England, where 
she had often dwelt, she was thoroughly familiar, and for Isa¬ 
bel’s benefit threw a great deal of light upon the customs of 
the country and the character of the people, who “after all,’' 
as she was fond of saying, wen* the most (‘onveniont in the 
world to live with 

“You mustn’t think it strange her remaining here at such 
a time as this, when Mr. Touchett’s iiassing aw'ay,” that gen¬ 
tleman’s wife remarked to her niece. is incapable of a 
mistake : she’s the mo.st tactful woman 1 know. It’s a favour 
to me that she stays ; she’s putting off a lot of visits at groat 
houses,” said Mrs. Touchett, who never forgot that w^hen she 
herself was in England Ikt social value sank two or three deg¬ 
rees in the scale. “She has her pick of places ; she’s not in 
want of a shelter But I’ve a.sked Jier to put in this time be¬ 
cause 1 wish 3 'ou to know her. 1 think it will be a good thing 
for you. Serena Merle hasn’t a fault.” 

“If I didn’t already like her very much that description 
might alarm iJie,” Isabel returned. ^ 
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“She’s never the least little hit I Vo brought you out 
here and I wish to do the best for you. Your sister Lily told 
nie she ho])od I would give you plenty of opportunities. I 
give 3"ou one* in ])utting you in relation with Madame Merle. 
She' 's one of the most brilliant women in Europe.” 

•*I like her better tluin 1 like your description of her,” Isa¬ 
bel persisted in saying. 

“Do you Hatter yourself that you 11 ever feel her open to 
criticism ? J hop(5 you’ll let mo know when you do.” 

“TJiat uill be erne]—to you,” said Jsal>el. 

“You needn’t mind me. You won’t <liscov(‘r a fault in her.” 

“Perhaps not. Hut I dare* say I shan't miss it.” 

“She knows absolutely everything on I'arth there is to 
know,” said Mrs. Toueliett. 

Isabel afttT this observetl fo their companion that she 
ho})('d she kru*w Mrs. Toiichelt (‘onsidere*! she hadn't a spook on 
her pt‘rfcj{5tion. On which, “I’m obliged to you,” Madame Merle 
replied, “but I'm afraid ,\t)iir aunt imagines, or at least alludes 
to, no aberrations that tin* clock-fact* doesn’t register.’' 

“So that you mean Aoii’vt* a wihI side that’s unknown to 
her 

“Ah no, I fear my darke.st sides aw my tam(‘st. I mean 
that having n(» faults, for your aiinf, means that one’s never 
late for dinner—that is for her dinner. 1 \\ as not iate. by the 
way, the other day, when you eame back from London ; the 
clock was just at eight when I came into the drawing-room; 
it w as th<‘ rest of you that were before the time. It means 
that one answers a letter the day one gets it and that when 
one eomes to stay with Iut one doesn't bring loo much lug¬ 
gage and is careful not to be* taktm ill. For Mrs. Touchett 
thost‘ things eonstit ute virtue ; it’s a blessing to be able to re- 
duen it to its elenwmts.” 

Madame MtTle’s own (‘oimTsatioii, it will be perceived, 
was enriched wdth bold, free touelu s of criticism, w'bich, even 
when they had a restrictive ctfoct, iM*ver struck Isabel as ill- 
natured. It couldn’t occur to the girl for instance that Mrs. * 
Tcniehett's accomplished guest was abusing her ; and this for 
very gowl reasons. Jn tin* first place Isabel rose eagerly to 



the sense of her shades ; in the second Madame Merle im* 
plied that there was a great deal more to say ; and it was clear 
in the third that for a person to speak to one without ceremony 
of one’s near relations was an agreeable sign of that i)crson’» 
intimacy with one's self. These signs of rleep communion mul¬ 
tiplied as the days elapsed, and tluTc was none of which Isa¬ 
bel was more sensible than of her (‘ompanion’s preference 
for making Miss Archer herself a topic*, 'riiough she referred 
frequently to the incidents of her own earc'cr she never lingered 
upon them ; she was as little of a gross egotist as she w’as of 
a Hat gossip. 

**I'm old and stale and faded,” she said more than once ; 
“Tm of no more interest than last week’s newspaper. You’re 
young and frc'sh and of to-day ; you’ve the great thing—^you’ve 
actuality. I once had it—we all have it for an hour. You, how'- 
ever, will have it for longer. Let us talk about you them ; you 
can say notJiing [ shall not care to hear. It’s a sign that I’m 
growing old—fiiat I like to talk w ith younger people. I think 
it’s a very pretty compensation. If we can’t have youth within 
us we cun have it outside, and I really think we see it and 
feel it better that way. Of course, we must be in sympathy 
with it—that I shall always be. I don’t know that I shall ever 
be ill-natured with old people—I hope* not; there are certainly 
some old jK*ople £ adon*. But I shall never be anything but 
abject with tin* young ; they touch me and appeal to mo too 
much. I give you rrtrie blanche then ; you can even be imperti¬ 
nent if you like ; I shall let it pass and horribly spoil you. I 
speak as if I were a hundred years old, you say ? Well, I am, 
if you please ; I was bom before the French Be volution. Ah, 
my dear, je viens de loin ; I belong to the old. old world. But 
it’s not of that I w'ant to talk ; I want to talk about the new. 
You must tell me more about America ; you never tell me 
enough. Here I've been since I was brought here as a helpless 
child, and it’s ridiculous, or rather it's scandalous, how little 
I know about that splendid, dreadful, funny countiy"—surely 
the greatest and drollest of them all. There are a great many 
of us like that in these parts, and I must say I think we’re 
a wretched set of people. You should live in your own land ; 
whatever it may be you have your natural place there. If we’re 
not good Americans we’re certainly poor EuropA^ns ; we’ve 
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no;iatural place here. We’re mere parasites, crawling over 
the surface ; we haven’t our feet in the soil. At last one can 
know it and not have illusions. A woman perhaps can get on ; 
a woman, it seems to me, has no natural place anywhere ; 
wherever slu' finds herself sin* has to remain on the surface 
and, more or less, to crawl. You protest, my dear ? you’re hor¬ 
rified ? you declare you’ll never erawl ? It’s very true that I 
don't see you crawling ; you stand more upright than a good 
many |KK»r creatures. Very good ; on the whole, I don’t think 
you’ll crawl. But the men, th<‘ Americans vmis demande un 
•pctiy w hat do thc‘y make of it over here ? I ^lon’t envy them tr^'- 
ing to arrange themselves. Look at poor Kalph Touchett: 
w hat sort of a figure do you eall that ? Fortunately ho has a con¬ 
sumption ; 1 say fortunately, because it gives him something 
to do. His consumption’s his carrierc ; it’s a kind of position. 
You ean say : ‘Oh, Mr. Touchett, h<* takes care of his lungs, 
he knows a great deal about climates.’ But without that who 
would he be, what would he represent \ ‘Mr. Ralph Touchett: 
an American w'ho lives in Europe.’ That signifies absolutely 
nothing—it’s impossible anything should signify less. ‘He’s very 
cultivated,’ they say : ‘he has a very pretty collection of old 
.snuff-boxes.’ The collection is all that’s wanted to make it piti¬ 
ful. I'm tired of the sound of the w^ord ; I think it’s grotesque. 
With the poor old father it’s different; he has his identity, and 
it’s rather a massive one. He represents a great financial house, 
and that, in our day, is as good as anything else. For an Ameri¬ 
can, at any rate, that will do very w^oll. But I persist in think¬ 
ing your cousin very lucky to have a chronic malady so long as 
he doesn’t die of it. It’s much better than the snuff-boxes. If 
he weren’t ill, you say, he’d do something ?—^he’d take his 
father’s place in the house. My poor child, I doubt it ; I don’t 
think he’s at all fond of the house. However, you know him better 
than I, though I used to know him rather w^ell, and he may have 
the benefit of the doubt. The worst case, 1 tliink, is a friend of 
mine, a countryman of ours, who lives in Italy (where he also 
W'as brought before he knew better), and who is one of the 
most delightful men I know. Some day you must know him. 
I’ll bring you together and then you'll see wiiat 1 mean. He *s 
Gilbert ^mond—he lives ui Italy ; that’s all one can say about 
him or make of him. Hc’.s exceedingly clever, a man made to 
be distinguished ; but, as X tell you. you exhaust the description 
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whfii you say liu's Mr. Osinoitd m'Iio Jives tout betemetU in 
Italy. No career, no name, no position, no fortune, no ])ast, 
no future, no anytJiing. Oh yes, lie })aints, if you please—paints 
in watt*r-coJours ; Jilve me, only better than I. His painting’s 
pretty bad ; on tlu- whole I’rn rather glad of that. Fortunately 
ho*s very indoh'iit, so indolent that it amounts to a sort of posi¬ 
tion. He can saj', ‘Oh, 1 do notlujig ; I’m too deadly lazy. You 
can do nothing to-day unless you get u]) at tiv(* o’clock in the 
morning.' In that Ma> ht* becomes a s<)rt of exception ; you 
feel he might do somcthiiig if lu^'d <uily rise early. He never 
speaks of his painting- -to })(,*oph‘ at large ; he's loo clever 
for that. Hut lie has a little girl—a dear Iittl(‘ girl ; he d(H*s 
speak of her. He's devoted to her, and if it utin* a career to 
be an excellent father he’d be Aery distinguished. But I’m 
afraid that’s no bcttiw than the snuff-bo.^(‘s ; perhaps not cmii 
so good. Tell me what Ihey do in America," pursued Madame 
Merle, who, it must he observed parentlndicaliy, did not deli¬ 
ver herself all at once of these retlei tions. which are prebcntcd 
in a eliister for th(‘ eunvenienee of the reader. She talktnl of 
Florence, where Mr. Osmond Jived and w hiTe Mr.**. Toueliett 
oe<*upied a mediat*val jialai’i* ; she talked of Home, where she 
herself had a little pied-a-terre with some rather good okl dam¬ 
ask. S1 h‘ talked of places, of people and even, as the phrase 
is, of “subjeels’’; and from time to tim(‘ she talkeil of their kind 
old host and of the j)ros])eet of his rc'covery. Krom the first 
she had thought this jirospeet small, and Isabel had been 
struck with the positiV(‘, discriminating, competent way in 
which she took the measure his remainder of Iif<\ One eveii- 
ir^ she announced definiti'Iy that he wouldn't live. 

“Sir Matthew' Hope told me so as jilainly as was proper," 
she Said ; '‘standing there, near the fire, before dinner. Ho 
makes himself very agreeable, Iht* grt*at doctor. I don’t mean 
his saying that has anything to <lo w ith it. But h<‘ says such 
things with great tact. I had told him I felt ill at niy ease stay¬ 
ing here at sucli a time ; it seemeil to me so indiscreet—it 
wasn’t as if I could nurse. ‘Yfni must remain, you must re¬ 
main,’ he answered ; ‘your ofliee will come later.’ Wasn’t that 
a v<iry delicate way of saying both that poor Mr. Touchett 
would go and that I might be of souie use as a consoler ? In 
fact, however, 1 shall not be cif the slightest use. Your aunt 



M iH console lierself ; she, and sho alone, kno^vs just how much 
consolation she’ll require. It M'oiild be a very delicate matter 
for another person to undertake to arlminister the dose. With 
your cousin it will bo different ; he'll miss his father inimensely. 
But I sliould never presume to condole with Mr. Ralph ; wo'kj 
not on those terms. ” Madame Merle had alluded more than 
onc(' to some undefined incongruity in her relations with Ralph 
Touehett ; so Isabel took this occasion of asking her if they 
were not friends. 

“Perfi'clly, but lie doesirt like me.*’ 

• What have \ou ilom* to him i” 

“Xothing whatever. But one has no need of a reason for 
that.’’ 

‘•Kor not liking you '' 1 think oiu* has need of a very good 

reason.” 

“You’re vitv kind. lh‘ .Mire you ha\e one ready for the day 
you begin." 

“Begin to dislike \ou i 1 shall never begin.” 

••I hoiie not : because if you do .you'll never end. That’s the 
W'ay w'ith your cousin ; In* doesn’t get over it. It’s an antipathy 
of nature—if I can call it that wdieii it's all on his side. I’ve 
nothing w'hatcvcr against liim and don’t bear him the least 
little gnulgc for not doing me justice. Justice is all I want. 
IToivcvcr, one feels that he’s a ire at le man and would never 
say anything underhand about me. Cartes syr table.** Mmh 
ame Merle subjoined in a moment. “I’m not afraid of him.” 

hope not indeed,’’ said Isabel, who added something 
about his being the kinrlcst creature living. She remembered, 
howtwer, that on her first asking him about Madame Merle 
he ha<l answ'cred her in a manner which this lady might have 
thought injurious without b<‘i?ig i*x])licit. Th<*rc was some¬ 
thing betw'een them, Isabel said to herself, but she sa«l noth¬ 
ing more than this. If it were sonwthing of importance it should 
inspire res]K‘ct ; if it were not it was not w'orth her ciiri6sity. 
With all her love of knowh^Jge siu* had a natural shrinking 
from raising curtains and looking into iinligJited corner*. The 
love of knowledge coexisted in her mind with the finest e^pa- 
cit 5 " for ignoranct‘. 
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But Madame Meric sometimes said things that startled her, 
made her raise her clear eyebrows at the time and think of the 
words afterwards. “IVI give a great deal to be your age 
again,” she broke out once with a bitterness which, tliough 
diluted in her customary amplitude of ease, was imperfectly 
disguised by it. ‘*Tf I could only begin again—^if I could have 
my life before me !” 

“Your life’s before you yet,” Isabel answered gently, for 
she was vaguely awe-struck. 

“No ; the best part’.s gone, and gone for nothing. ” 

“Surely not for nothing,” said Isabel. 

“Why not—what have 1 got ? Neither husband, nor eliild, 
nor fortune, nor position, nor the trace's of a beauty that I 
never had.” 

“You have many friends, dear lady.” 

“I’m not so sure !” eried Madame Merle. 

“Ah, you’re* wrong. You have memories, graces, talents—” 

But Madame Merle interrupted lier. ‘What have my tal¬ 
ents brought me Nothing but the need of using them still, 
to get through the hours, the years, to cheat myself with sonic 
pretence of movement, of uiiconseiousness. As for my graces 
and memories the less said about them the better. You’ll bo 
my friend till you find a better use for your friendship.’ ’ 

“It will be for you to see that I don’t then,” said Isabel. 

“Yes ; I Avould make an effort to keep you.” And her com¬ 
panion looked at her gravely. “When I say I should like to 
bo your age J mean with your qualities—frank, generous, sin¬ 
cere like you. In that case 1 should have made something 
better of my life.” 

“What should you have liked to do that you’ve not done.’ ’ 

Madame Merle took a sheet of music—she w'as seated at 
the piano and had abruptly wheeled about on the stool when 
she first spoke—and mechanically turned the leaves. “I’m very 
ambitious !” she at la.st replied. 

“And your ambitions have not been .satisfied ? They must 
have been great.” 

“They wtrt great. 1 should make myself ridiculous by talk- 
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ing of them.*' 

Inabcl wondered what they could liave been—whether 
Madame Merle had aspired to wear a crown. “I don’t know 
■what your idea of success may be, but you seem to me to have 
been successful. To mo indeed you’re a vivid imago of suc¬ 
cess.” 

Madame Merle tossed away the music with a smile. “What’s 
yo?^r idea of Huee(*ss C' 

“You I'vidently think it must be a very tame one. It’s to 
see some dn^am of one’s vouth come true.” 

“Ah,” Madame Merh* exclaimed, “that I’ve never seen ! 
But my dreams w'ero so great—so preposterous. Heaven for¬ 
give UK*, I’m dreaming now !” And slu^ turned back to the 
piano and began grandly to play. On the morrow she sahl 
to Isabel that lier definition of success had been very pret¬ 
ty, yet frightfully sad. Measured in that way, who had over 
succeeded ( The dre^ams of one’s youth, why they were en¬ 
chanting, they were divine ! Who had ever such things come 
to pass i 

“1 myself—a few of them,” Isabel ventured to answer. 

“Already ^ They must have been dreams of yesterday.” 

“I began to dream very young,” Isabel smiled. 

“Ah. if you mean the aspirations of your childhood—that 
of having a pink sash and a doll that could close her eyes.” 

“No, 1 don't mean that.” 

“Or young man with a fine moustache going down on 
his knees to you.” 

“No, nor that either,” Isabel declared with still more em¬ 
phasis. 

Madame Merle appeared to note this eagerness. “I sus¬ 
pect that’s what you do mean. We’ve all had the young man 
with the moustache. He’s the inevitable young man ; he 
doesn’t count.” 

Isabel was silent a little but then spoke with extreme and 
characteristic inconsequence. “Why shouldn't he count ? There 
are young men and young men.” 

“And yours was a paragon—is that what you moan ?” asked 
her friend with a laugh. “If you’ve had the identical young 
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utan you (Iroamocl oi, then that Mas success, and I congratu¬ 
late you Mith all my heart. Only in that case uhy didn’t you 
hy with him to his castle in the AjHMiniiics T ’ 

‘•Ho has no castle in thi' Apennines."’ 

“What has he * An ugly brick house in Foitietb Street ? 
Don’t tell me that , I refuse to recognise tliat <is an ideal.” 

“I don’t care anything about his house,” snid Isabel. 

‘Tlint’s Aer 3 crude of \ou When voii \e liv<‘d as long as 
1 you’ll see tJiat every human being has his shidl and that \oii 
must take tlie shell into account. B^Athosluli [ mean the 
ivhole envelope of circuinstunceb There's no such thing as an 
isolated man or uoinan ; ve'ie each of us inad(‘up of some 
cluster of appiutenanccs. What shall we ealJ our ‘self" ? When‘ 
docs it begin ^ where clues it end i It overflows info tverv- 
thiiig that belongs to us —and then it Hows back again [ know 
a large part of myself is in the clothes 1 ehoosc* to wear I've 
a great lespeet for things * One's self for other ]K‘oj)Ie—i.s 
one's (‘xprc'ssion of one* s self ; and on< 's lionsc one’s fuiniture, 
one’s garments, the books one leads, tla eompan\ one kieps — 
thf'se things are all exjiressue 

Tills was \('iy nietaplij^sical ; not more so. liowcAer, than 
several observations Madame Merle had ahead,v made. Isa¬ 
bel w^as fond ol metaphysics, but was nuable to aeeoinpany 
luT friend into this bold analysis of the human [)er.sonality. 
“I don’t agiee with 3 *^ 011 . 1 tidnk jud the other wa^ 1 don't 

know whetJier I succeed in expressing m,\st If, but I know 
that nothing else expresses me Nothing fliat belongs to me 
is any measure of me ; everything's on the contrary a limit, 
a barrier, and a perfectly arbitrary uiu. Cert.»iiily the clothes 
which, as you say, I cliocme to wear, don’t express me; and heaven 
forbid they should !” 

“You dress verv well,'' Madame Merle lightly interposed. 

“PosHibl.v ; hut I don't eare to be judged b,v that. My elothe-j 
lua^’ express the clressmaki r, but the\' don't c*x[U’ess me. To 
begin wdth it’s not m 3 own coice that I wear them ; the 3 ’*rc' 
imposed upon me b\' society.’’ 

“Should you prefer to go without them ?” Madame Merle 
enquired in a tone which virtually terminated the discussion. 
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1 am bound to oonfc^ss, though it may cast somo discredit 
on the Hketeh 1 Jiave given of the youtJiful loyalty practised 
by our heroine toward this aoeoniplised woman, that Isa¬ 
bel hatl .said nothing whatever tf) her about Lord Warbiir- 
ttai and had boon equally retieeiit on the subject of Caspar 
Goodwood. She had not, however, concealed the fact that 
sJu‘ had had opportunities of manning and had even let her 
fiii'inl know of liow advantageous a kind they had b(‘en. Lord 
Warhurton had left Loekleigli and w’us gone* to Scotland, tak¬ 
ing his sist(‘rs with him ; and though lui had written to llalph 
more than once to ask about Mr. iVmchett’s health the girl 
was not liable to th(‘ embarrassment of such enquiries as, had 
he still been in (he neighbourhood, lie would probably have 
felt bound to make in person. Tie had excellent w'ays, but 
she felt sure that if he had come to Gnrdoncourt he would 
have seen Madame Merle, and that if he had seen her he 
would have lik(‘d her and bi'trayed to her that h(‘ was in love 
with her young friend. It so happened that during this lady’s 
jirevious visits to Gardeiieourt—eaeh of tlu'jii iiiueh short¬ 
er than the present—In* liad cither not b(‘en at Loekhigh or 
had not calhul at Mi’. Ttiiichett's. Therefore though she know' 
him by name as the great man (d tliat county, she hail nt> 
cause to suspect him as a suitor of Mrs. Touehett's freshly-im¬ 
ported niece. 

“Vou’ve plenty of time,” slii’ bad said to Isaliel in return 
for the mutilated eonfideiiees w hich oiir young w'oman made 
her and which didn't pretend to he perfect, though avo have 
seen that at moments tlie girl had compunetiona at having 
said so much. ‘T'm glad you’ve done nothing yet—that you 
have it still to do. “It's a very good thing for a girl to have re¬ 
fused a few' good oft'ers—so long of course as they arc not 
the best she's likel.\ to liavi*. Pardon me if my tone seems hor¬ 
ribly oorru 2 )t ; one must take the w orldly view' sometimes. Only 
don’t keep on refusing for the sake of refusing, [t’s a pleasant 
exercise of power ; but acecjiting’s after all an exercise of pow'- 
er as well. There's alw'aysthe danger of refusing once too often. 
It was not the one I fell into—I didn’t refuse often enough. 
You're an exquisite ereatiire and I should like to see you mar¬ 
ried to a prime minister. But speaking strictly, you know', you’re 
not what is technically called a parti. You’re extremely good 
looking and extremely clever ; in yournelf you’re quite cxcei>- 
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tional. You appear to have t)ic vaguest irlcas about your earth¬ 
ly posseflsions ; but from what I can make out you’re not em¬ 
barrassed with ail income. I wish you had a little money.’* 

wish I had 1” said Isabeh simply, apparently forgetting 
for the moment that Ikt jicvorty had been a venial fault for 
two gallant gentlemen. 

Tn spite of Sir Matthew Hope's benevolent recommenda¬ 
tion Madame Merle did not remain to the end, as the issue 
designated. She was under pledges to other people which had 
at last to be redeemed, and she left (lardencourt with the un- 
■ilerstanding that sht* should in any event sec Mrs. Touchett 
there again, or else in town, before quitting England. Her part¬ 
ing with Isabel was even more like the beginning of a friend¬ 
ship than their meeting had been. “I’m going to six place's in 
sueeession, but I shall see no one I like so well as you. They’ll 
all bo old friends, however ; one dcK'sn’t make new friends 
at my age. I’ve made a groat exception for you. You must 
remember that and must think as well of me as iK)s.sible. You 
must reward me by believing in me.” 

By way of answer Isabel kissed her and, though some wo¬ 
men kiss with facility, th<'re are kisses aiul kisses, and this em¬ 
brace was satisfactory to Madame Merle. Our young lady, 
after this, was mueh alone ; slu* saw her aunt and cousin only 
at meals, and discovered that of the hours during which Mrs. 
Touchett was invisible only a minor portion was now devoted 
to nursing her husband. She spi'iit the r(‘st in her own apart¬ 
ments, to which ae<'ess was not allow ed (‘veii to her niece, ap¬ 
parently occupied there with mysterious and inscrutable ex¬ 
ercises. At table she was grave and silent ; but her solemnity 
was not an attitude—^Isabel could see it was a conviction. She 
wondered if her aunt repented of having taken her own way 
so much ; but there was ih> visibh* eviiionce of this—no tears, 
no sighs, no exaggeration of a zeal always to its own sense 
adequate. Mrs. l\)uchett seemed simply to feel the need f»f 
thinking things over and .summing them up ; she had a little 
moral account-book—with columns unerringly ruled and a 
sharp steel clasp—which she kept with exemplary neatness. 
Uttered rotloction had with her ever, at any rate, a practical 
ring, "If I had foreseen this I'd not have proposed your com¬ 
ing abroad now,” she said to Isabel after Madame Merle had 
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left the house. “I’d have waited and sent for you next year.” 

“So that perhaps I should never have known my uncle ? 
It’s a great happiness to me to have come now.” 

“That’s very well. But it was not that you might know your 
uncle that I brought you to Europe.*’ A perfectly veracious 
spc'ceh ; but as Isabel thought, not as perfectly timed. She 
had leisure to think of this and other matters. Slie took a soli¬ 
tary walk every day and spent vague liours in turning over 
books in the library. Among the subjects that engaged her 
attention were the adventuW'S of her friend Miss Staekjwle, with 
whom she was in regular correspondence. Isabel liked her 
friend’s private <*pistolary style better tliaii her public ; that is 
she felt her public letters w'ould have been excellent if they 
had not been printed. Henrietta’s career, however,^ was not 
so successful as might have been wished even in the interest of 
her private felicity ; that view of the inner life of Great Britain 
which she was so eager to take appeared to dance lieforo her 
like an ignis fatuus. The invitation from Lady Pensil, for mys¬ 
terious reasons, had never arrived ; and poor Mr. Bantling him¬ 
self, with all his friendly ingenuity, had been unable to ex¬ 
plain so grave a dereliction on the part of a missive that had 
obviously been sent. He had evidently taken Henrietta s affairs 
mucli to heart, and believed that he owed her a set-off to this 
illusory visit to Bedfordshire. “He says he should think I would 
go to the Continent,” Henrietta wrote ; “and as he thinks of 
going there himself I supiwse his advice is sincere. He wants to 
know why 1 don’t take a view of French life ; and it’s a fact 
that 1 want verj^ much to sec the new llepublic. Mr.^ Bant¬ 
ling doesn’t care much about the Republic, but ho thinks of 
going over to Paris any\^ ay. I must say he’s quite as atteiitive 
as I could wish, and at least 1 shall have seen one polite Eng¬ 
lishman. I keep telling Mr. Bantling that he ought to have 
been an American, and you should see how that pleases him. 
Whenever 1 say so he always breaks out with the same ex¬ 
clamation—* Ah, but really, come now !’ ” A few days 
she wrote that slio had decide^l to go to Paris at the end ot 
the week and that Mr. Bantling had promised to see her off 
—perhaps even would go as far as Dover with her. She would 
wait in Paris till Isabel should arrive, Henrietta added ; speak¬ 
ing quite as if Isabel w’cre to start on her continental Journey 
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alone and making no allueion to Mrs. Tonehett. Bearing in 
mind his interest in their late eompanion, our heroine com¬ 
municated several passages from this correspondence to Ralph, 
who followed with an emotion akin to suspense the career of 
the representative of the Intervieu'pr. 

“It seems to me slie’s doing ver^ well/’ lie said, “going over 
to Paris with an ex-lianc(*r ! If she wants something to WTite 
about she has oni\ to deseribe that e])i'»ode.’‘ 

“It’s not conveivtional, certainly/’ Isabel answered ; “but 
if yon mean that-—as far as Ilcnri<dta is conferned—it's not 
perfeeily iiinoeeut, you’re very much inistak<‘n You’ll never 
understand Jfeiiriotta.” 

“Pardon me, I niulerstand her perfectly. J didn’t at all at 
first, but now I’ve the jioiiit of view I’m afraid, how'over, that 
Bantling hasn’t; he may liave some surprises. Oh, 1 understand 
Henrietta as well as if [ liad made her 

Isabel w'as by no means sun' (d‘ this, but she abstaiiu'd 
from expressing furth(‘r doubt, lor slie was disposed in these 
days to extc'ud a great eharity to hf*r eon sin. One afternoon 
less than a week after Madame Merle’s di'parturc sfu' was 
seated in the library with a volume to which her attention 
was not fastened. She had jilaccd herself in a deep wiiidow- 
benoh, from which she looked out into the dull, damp park ; 
and as the library stood at right angles to the entrance-front 
of the house she could see Ihe doctor’s brougham, which liad 
been waiting for the last two hours before the <loor. She was 
struck with his remaining ho long, but at last she saw' him 
appear in the portico, stand a moment slowdv draw'ing on his 
gloves and looking at the knees of his horse, and then get 
into the vehicle and roll away. Isabel kept her place for half 
an hour ; there w'as a great stillness in the house. It was so 
great that when she at last hear<l a soft, slow step on the deep 
carpet of the room she was almost startled by the sound. She 
turned quickly away from the window and saw Ralph Touchett 
standing there v\ith his hands still in his pockets, but with a 
fac(" absolutely void of its usual latent smile. She got up and 
her movement and glance w^rc' a qui'stiou. 

“It’s all over,” said Ralph. 

“Do you mean that my uncle - And Isabel stopped. 
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“My dear father died an Jiour ago.’* 

“Ah, my p(M»r Ralph slie gently wailo.l, putting out her 
two hands to him. 


Chapter 20 

Some fohtnkjht after this Madamt* M(*rIo drovi* up in a 
hansom cab to the lioiise in Winchester Square. As she de¬ 
scended from h(*r vtdiicle she (observed, su8pende<l between 
tlie dining-room Avindous, a large, neat, wooden tablet, on 
aaIjoso fresh black gnmud Avere inscribed in aa hite paint the 
words---‘Tili.s noble freehohl mansion to be sold”; Aviih the 
name the agent to whom apjdieation should be made. 

•‘They e(*rtainly lose no lime,” <aid tin* visitor as, after soiind> 
ing the big brass knock(‘r, she waited to be a<lmitted ; “it’s 
a practical country !” And A\ithin the house*, as she ascended 
to the draAAing-room, she perceived numerous signs of ab¬ 
dication ; pietur(‘.s retnov(‘d from tlu* walls ami placed upon 
sofas, wiiiflows undraped and floors laid bare. Airs. Touchedt 
presently i*eceived her and intimated in a few words that con¬ 
dolences might be taken for granted. 

“T knoAV what you’re going to -tay—lie Avas a very good 
man. But f knew it better than anyone, because 1 gave him 
more chance to show it. In that I tliiidc i was a good wife.” 
Mrs. Touchelt added that at the end her husband apparently 
recognised tin’s fact. “He lias treated me most liberally,” 
sho said ; “I won’t say more liberally than I expc(‘tefl. heeause 
I didn't expect. You know that as a general thing I don’t ex¬ 
pect. But he chose, I presume, to rt'cogniso the fact that though 
1 lived much abroad and mingled—^you may .say freely—in 
foreign life, I never exhibited the smalle.st preference for an}^ 
one else.” 

“!For any one but yoursedf.” Madame Alerle mentally ob¬ 
served ; but the reflexion Avas perfectly inaudible. 

“I never sacrificed my husband to another,” Mrs Touoh- 
ett coiitjuu(‘d with her stout curtnoss. 

“Oh no,’* thought Madame Merle you never did anything 
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for another !” 

There was a certain cynicism in these mute comments which 
demands an explanation ; the more so as they are not in ac¬ 
cord either with the vicAV—somewhat superficial perhaps— 
that wo have hitherto enjoyed of Madame Merle's character 
or with the literal facts of Mrs. Touchett’s history ; the more 
so, too, as Marlame Merle had a well-founded conviction that 
her friend’s last remark was not in the least to be construed as 
a side-thrust at herself, 'fho truth is that the moment she had 
crossed the threshold slie received an impression that Mr. Tou- 
chett's death had had subtle consequences and that these con¬ 
sequences had been i)rofitable to a little circle of persons 
among whom she was not numbered. Of course it was an event 
which would naturally have consequences ; her imagination 
had more than once rested upon this fact during her stay at 
Gardencourt. But it had been one thing to foresee such a mat- 
tor mentally and another to stand among its massive records. 
The idea of a distribution of property—she would almost have 
said of spoils—just now pressed upon her senses and irritated 
her with a sense of exclusion. I am far from wishing to pic¬ 
ture her as one of the hungry mouths or envious hearts of 
the general herd, hut we have already learned of her having 
desires that had never been satisfied. If she had bi'cn ques¬ 
tioned, she W'ould of course have admitted—with a fine proud 
smile—that she had not the faintest claim to a share in Mr* 
Touchett’fl relics. »‘There \vas never anything in the world be¬ 
tween us,” she would have said. “There was never that, poor 
man !”—with a fillip of her thumb and her third finger. I hasten 
to add, moreover, that if she couldn’t at the present moment 
keep from quite perversely yearning she was careful not to* 
betray herself. She had after all as much sympathy for Mrs. 
Touchett’s gams as for her losses. 

“He has left me this house,” the newly-made widow said ; 
“but of course I shall not live in it ; I’ve a much better one 
in Florence. The will was opened only three days since, but 
I’ve already offered the house for sale. I’ve also a share in 
the bank ; but I don’t yet understand if I’m obliged to leave 
it there. If not I shall certainly take it out. Ralph, of course, 
has Gardencourt ; but I*ni not sure that he’ll have means to 
keep up the place. He’s naturally left very ^well off, but his 
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father has given away an immense deal of money ; there are 
bequests to a string of third cousins in Vermont. Ralph, how¬ 
ever, is very fond of Gardencourt and would bo quite capa¬ 
ble of living there -in summer—v’ith a maid-of-all-work and 
a gardener’s boy. There’s one remarkable clause in my hus¬ 
band’s will/’ Mrs. Touchett added. “He has left my niece a 
fortune.” 

""A fortune !” Madame Merle softly repeated. 

'^Isabel Steps into something like seventy thousand pounds.” 

Madame Merle's hands \iero clasped in her lap ; at this 
she raised them, still clasped, and held them a moment 
against her bosom v\ hile her eyes, a little dilated, fixed them¬ 
selves on those of her friend. *‘Ah,” she cried, “the clever 
creature !” 

Mrs. Touchett gave h<*r a quick look. “What do you mean 
by that ?” 

For an instant Madame Merie’.s colour rose and she drop¬ 
ped her eyes. “It certainly is cIcvct to aehiev(‘ such results— 
without an effort !” 

“There assuredly w as effort. Don’t call it an achieve¬ 
ment ” 

Madame Merle was seldom guilty of the awkwardness of 
retracting what she had said ; her wisdom was shown rather 
in maintaining it and placing it in a favourable light. “My 
dear friend, Isabel would certainly not Jiave had seventy thou¬ 
sand pounds left her if she not had been the most charming girl 
in the world. Her eharin includes great cleverness.” 

“She never dreamed, I’m sure, of my husband’s doing any¬ 
thing for her ; and I never dreamed of it either, for he never 
spoke to me of his intention,” Mrs. Touchett said. “She had 
no claim upon him whatever ; it was no great recommendation 
to him that she was my niece. Whatever she achieved she 
achieved unconsciously.” 

“Ah,” rejoined Madame Merle, “those are the greatest 
strokes !” 

Mrs. Touchett re.served her opinion. “The girl’s fortunate ; 
1 don’t deny tliat. But for the present she’s simply stupefied.” 



•*Do you mean that she doesn’t know what to do with the 
money T* 

**That, I think, she lias hardly considered. She d<K-sn'tkiiow 
what to think about the matter at all. It has been as if a big 
gun were suddenly fired off behind Ik r ; she’s feeling herself 
to .see if she b(‘ liurt. It’s but three days since she received 
a visit from the principal executor, vho came in person, very 
gallantly, to notify her. H(* told me afterwards that wJieii he 
Jiad made his little speeeh she suddenly burst into tears. The 
money’s to remain in tin* aflairs of the bank, and she’s to draw 
the interest.” 

Madame Merle shook her liead with a wise and now quite 
benignant smile. “How very delicious ! After she has done 
tliat two or three tinu's she’ll get used to it." Then after a si¬ 
lence, “What does your sou think of it she abruptly asked. 

* “Ho left England before the will was read—used up by 
hid fatigue and anxiety and hurrying off to the south. He’s 
on his way to the Riviera and T’vo not yet heard from liim. 
But it’s not likely he’ll ever objeet to anything done by his 
father.” 

“Didn’t you say his own share had been cut down ?” 

“Only at his wish. I know that he urged his father to do 
something for the peoj>le in America. He’s not in the least 
adrljicted to looking after number one.” 

“It depends upon whom he regards as number one 1” said 
Madame Merle. And she remained thoughtful a moment, 
her eyes bent on the floor. “Am 1 not to sei* j'our. happy nie¬ 
ce she asked at last as she raised them. 

“You may see her ; but you'll not be struck with her be¬ 
ing happy. She has look«‘fl as solemn, these three days, as 
a Cimabuc Madonna !” And Mrs. Touehett rang for a serv¬ 
ant. 

Isalx'l came in shortly after the fewtman had been sent to 
call her ; and Madame Merle tiiought, as she apjKJarcd, that 
Mlrs. Touehett’s comparison had its force. The girl was pale 
and grave—an effect not mitigated by her deeper mourning ; 
but the smile of her brightest moments came into her fiaoe 
as she paw Madame Merle, who went forwartl, laid her kaiid< 
on our hei'oino’s shoulder and, after looking lit her a moment. 



kissed her as if she wore returning the kiss she had received 
from her at Oardencourt. This was the only allusion the visi¬ 
tor, in her great good taste, made for the present to her young 
friend’s inheritance. 

Mrs. Touchett had no piurpose of awaiting in London the 
sale of her house. After selecting from among its furniture 
the objects she wished to transport to her other abode, slie 
left the rest of its contents to be disposed of by the auctioneer 
and took her depature for the Continent. She was of course 
accompanied on this journey by her niece, who now had 
plenty of leisure to measure and weigh and c»therwise handle 
the windfall on which Madame Merle had covertly congratu¬ 
lated her. Isabel thought very often of the fact of her access- 
sion of means, looking at it in a dozen different lights ; but we 
shall not now attempt to follow her train of thought or to ex¬ 
plain exactly why her new coiibciousness was at first oppress¬ 
ive. This failure to rise to immi'diate joy wa.s indeed but 
brief ; the girl presently made up her mind that to be rich Was 
a virtue because it was to be able to do, and that to do could 
only be sweet. It was the graceful contrary of the stupid side 
of weakness—especially the feminine variety. To be weak was, 
for a delicate young person, rather graceful, but, after all, as 
Isabel said to herself, there was a larger grace than that. Just 
now, it is true, there was not much to do—once she had sent 
off a cheque to Lily and another to jHior Edith ; but she was 
thankful for the quiet months which her mourning robes and 
her aunt’s fresli widowhood comxielled them to spend to¬ 
gether. The acquisition of power made her serlou.s ; she scruti¬ 
nised her power with a kind of tender ferocity, but was not 
eager to exercise it. She bi^gan to do so during a stay of some 
weeks which she eventually made with her aunt in Paris, 
though in ways that will inevitably present themselves as tri¬ 
vial. They were the ways most naturally imposed in a city in 
which the shops are the admiration of the world, and that 
were prescribed unreservedly by the guidance of Mrs. Touchett. 
who took a rigidly practical view of the transformation of 
her niece from a poor girl to a rich one. “Now that you’re a 
young woman of fortune you must know how to play the part 
—I mean tc» play it well,” she said to Isabel once for all; and 
she added that the girl’s first duty was to have ever^^hing 



handsome. **You don’t know how to take care of your things, 
but you must learn,” she went on ; this was Isabel's second 
duty. Isabel submitted, but for the present her imagination 
was not kindled ; she longed for ojjportunities, but these were 
not the op|)ortunities she meant. 

Mrs. Touohett rarely changed her plans, and, having in¬ 
tended before her husband’s death to spend a part of the win¬ 
ter in Paris, saw no reason to deprive herself—still less to de¬ 
prive her eom})anion—of this advantage. Though they would 
live in great retirement ‘^he might still present her niece, in¬ 
formally, to the little <*irele of her fellow countrymen dwell¬ 
ing ui)on the skrits of the Champs Elysecs. With many of 
these amiable colonists Mrs. Touchett was intimate ; she shar¬ 
ed their expatriation, tlieir convictions, their pastimes, their 
ennui. Isabel saw them arrive with a good deal of assiduity at 
her aunt's hotel, and pronounced on them with a trenchancy 
doubtless to be accounted for by the temporary exaltation of 
her sense of human duty. She made up her mind that their 
lives were, though luxurious, inaiics and incurred some dis¬ 
favour by expressing this view on bright Sunday afternoons, 
when the American absentees were engaged in calling on each 
other. Though her listeners jiassed for i>eople kept exerapla- 
rily genial by their cooks and dressmakers, two or three of 
them thought her cleverness, which w\as generally admitted, 
inferior to that of the new theatrical pieces. “You all live her© 
this way, but what does it lead to she was please<l to ask. 
‘*It doesn't seem to lead to anything, and I should think you’d 
get very tired of it.” 

Mrs. Touchett thought the question worthy of Henrietta 
Stackpole. The two ladies had found Henrietta in Paris, and 
Isabel constantly saw her ; so that Mrs. Touchett had some 
reason for saying to herself that if her niece were not clever 
enough to originate almost anything, she might be suspected 
of having borrowed that style of remark from her journal¬ 
istic friend. The first occasion on which Isabel had spoken 
^as that of a visit paid by two ladies to Mrs. Luce, an old 
MeAfi of Mrs. Touehett’s and the only person in Paris she now 
went to see. Mrs, Luce had been living in Paris since the days 
of JiOuis Philippe ; she used to say jocosely that sb© was one of 
the generation of 1830--a joke of which tjie point was not 



always taken. When it failed Mrs, Luce used to explain— 
yes, I*m one of the romantics her French had never become 
quite perfect. She was always at home on Sunday afternoons 
and surrounded by sympathetic compatriots, usually the 
same. In fact she was at home at all times, and reproduced 
^vith wondrous truth in her well-cushioned little-corner of the 
brilliant city, the domestic tone of her native Baltimore. This 
reduced Mr. Luce, lier worthy husband, a tall, lean, ^^rizzled, 
well-brushed g(‘ntleman who uorea gold eyeglass and carried 
his hat a hi tie too much on the back of his head, to mere pla¬ 
tonic praise of the "distractions*’ of Paris —they were his groat 
word—sinee you A\ould never have giu'ssed from MrJiat cares 
he escaped to them. One of them uas tJiat he went every day 
to tlic American banker’s, Avhere he found a post-t)ffice that 
■was almost as s<n*iable and <‘olloquial an institution as in an 
American country town. He pa.ssed an hoiu* (in fine weather) 
in a chair in the (’liaraps Klysees, an<l he dined uncommonly 
well at his own table, seated above a waxcnl floor w'hich it was 
Mrs. Luce’s happiness to believe had a liner polish than any 
other in the French eapitfil. Ocea.sionally lie dined with a 
friend or tw'o at the Cafe .Vnglais, where his talent for order¬ 
ing a dinner ^vas a source of felicity to his companions and 
an object of admiration even to the headwaitcr of the estab¬ 
lishment. These were his only known pa.stimcs, but they had 
beguiled liis hours for upwards of hall a century, and they 
doubtless jiistific'd his frequent declaration that there was no 
place like Paris. Jn no other place, on these terms, could Mr. 
Luce flatter himself that he was enjoying life. There was noth¬ 
ing like Paris, but it must be confessed that Mr. Luce thought 
less highly of this scene of his dissipations than in earlier days. 
In the list of his resources his political reflections shoidd not 
be omitted, for they were doubtle.ss the animating principle 
of many hours that .sn|ierficially seemed vacant. Like many of 
his fellow colonists Mr. Luce was a high—or rather a deep- 
conservative, and gave no couiiteiiaiico to the government 
lately established in France. He had no faith in its duration 
and would assure you from year to year that its end was close 
at hand. "They want to be kept down, sir. to bo kept down j 
.nothing but the strong hand—the iron heel—will do for them/* 
he would frequently say of the French people ; and his ideal 
of a fine showy clever rule was that of the superseded Bmpire ; 
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"Paris is much less attractive than in the days of the Emperor; 
he knew how to make a city pleasant/’ Mr. Luce had often 
remarked to Mrs. Touchett, who was quite of his own way 
of thinking and wished to know what one had crossed that 
odious Atlantic for but to get away from republics. 

"Why, madam, sitting in the Champs Elysees, opposite 
to the Palace of Industry, I’ve seen the court-carriages from 
the Tuileries pass up and dow n as many as seven times a day. 
I remember one occasion when they went as high as nine. 
What do you see now? It’s no use talking, the style’s all gone. 
Napoleon knew w'hat the Frcnieh people want, and there’ll 
be a dark cloud over Paris, <yur Paris, till they get the Em¬ 
pire back again.” 

Among Mrs. Luce’s visitors on Sunday atteruoons was a 
young man with whom Isabel had had a good deal of con¬ 
versation and whom she found full of valuable knowledge. 
Mr. Edward Rosier—Ned Rosier as he was called—was na¬ 
tive to Now York and had beoji brought up in Paris, living 
there under the eye of his father who, as it happened, had 
been an early intimate friend of the late Mr. Archer. Ed¬ 
ward Rosier remembered Isabel as a little girl ; it had been 
his father who came to the rescue of the small Archers at the 
inn at Neufehatel (he was travelling that way with the boy 
and had stopi>ed at the hotel by chance), after their bonne 
had gone off with Russian ])rinee and when Mr. Archer’s 
whereabouts remained for some days a mvstery. Isabel re¬ 
membered jjerfectly the neat little male child whoso hair smelt 
of a delicious cosnu^tic and who had a bonne all his own, war¬ 
ranted to lose sight of him under no provocation. Isabel took 
a walk with the pair beside the lake and thought little Edward 
as pretty as an angel—a comparison by no means convention¬ 
al in her mind, for she had a very definite ctmeeption of a 
type of features which she supposed to be angelic and which 
her new friend perfectly illustrated. A small pink face sur¬ 
mounted by a bule velvet bonnet and set off by a stiff embroid¬ 
ered collar had become the countenance* of her childish dreams; 
and she had firmly believed for some time afterwards that the 
heavenly hosts conversed among themselves in a queer little 
dialect of French-English, expressing the properest sentiments, 
as when Edward told her that he w^as "defeqjjled” by his bonm 
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to go near the edge of the lake, and that one must always obey 
to one's bonne. Ned Bosier’s English had improved ; at least it 
exhibited in a less degree the French variation. His father was 
dead and his bonne dismissed, but the young man still con¬ 
formed to the spirit of their teaching—ho never went to the 
edge of the lake. There was still something agreeable to the 
nostrils about him and something nut offensive to nobler or¬ 
gans. He was a very gentle and gracious youth, with what are 
called cultivated tastes—an acquaintance with old china, with 
good wine, with the bindings of books, with the Almnwich de 
Onfha, with the best shops, the best hott'ls, the hours of rail¬ 
way-trains. He could order a dinner almost as well as Mr. Imce, 
and it was probable that as his experience accumulated ho 
would bo a worthy successor to that gentleman, whoso rather 
grim politics he also advocat(‘d in a soft and innocent voice. He 
had some charming rooms in Paris, decorated with old Span¬ 
ish altar-lacis the envy of his female friends, who declared that 
his chimney-piece was bettor draped than the high shoulders 
of many a duchess. Ho usu.illy, however, s[X'iit a part of 
every winter at Pau, and had once passeil a couple of months 
in the United States. 

Ho took a great interest in Isabel and remembered per¬ 
fectly the walk at Neufchatel, when she would persist in go¬ 
ing so near the edge. He seemed to recognise this same ten¬ 
dency in the siibvc*rsive enquiry that 1 quoted a moment ago, 
and set himself to answer our heroine’s question with greater 
urbanity than it perliaps deserved. “What docs it lead to, Miss 
Archer? Why Paris leads everywhere. You can’t go anywhere 
unless you come here first. Every one that comes to Europe has 
got to pass through. You don’t mean it in that sense so much! 
You mean whot good it does you? Well, how can you pene¬ 
trate futurity ? How can you tell what lies ahead ? If it’s a 
pleasant roarl 1 don’t care where it leads. I like the road, Miss 
Archer ; T like the dear old asphalte. You can’t get tired of it 
—^you can’t if you try. You think you would, but you wouldn’t; 
there's always something new and fresh. Take the Hotel Drouot, 
now; they sometimes have three and four sales a week. 
Where can you get such things as you can here ? In spite of 
all they say 1 maintain they’re cheaper too, if you know the 
right places. I know plenty of places, but I keep them to my- 



self. I’ll tell you, if you like, as a particular favour ; only you 
mustn’t tell any one else. Don’t you go anywhere without ask¬ 
ing me first; I want you to promise me that. As a general 
thing avoid the Boulevards; there’s very little to be done on the 
Boulevards. Speaking eonscientiously— sans blague —I don’t 
believe any one knows Pari.s better than I. You and Mrs. 
Touchett must come and breakfast with me some day, and 
I’ll show you ray things; je ne vons dis que ra ! Thert* has been 
a great deal of talk about London of late ; it’s the fashion to 
cry up London. But there’s nothing in it—you can’t do any¬ 
thing in London. No Louis Qiiiiizt*—nothing of the First Em¬ 
pire; nothing but th(*ir eternal Qiiecii Anne. Jt*b good for one’s 
bed-room, Queen Anne—for one’s washing-room ; but it isn’t 
proper for a salon. J^o I spend my life at the auctioneer’s 
Mr. Rosier purnued in answer to another question of Isabel’s. 
“Oh no ; 1 haven’t the means. 1 wish I had. You think I’m a 
mere triflcr ; 1 can tell by thc‘ expression of your face—you’ve 
got a wonderfully expressive face. I hope \’^ou don’t mind my 
saying that; I mean it as a kind of warning. You think I ought 
to do something, and .so do I, so long as you leave it vague. 
But when you come to the point you see j^ou have to stop. 
I can’t go hom(‘ and be a shopkeeper. You think I’m very 
well fitted ? Ah, Mi.ss Archer, you overrate me. I can buy very 
well, but I can't sell ; you .‘should .see uhen I sometimt's try to 
get rid of ray things. It takes much more ability to make other 
people buy than to buy yourself. When I think how clever 
they must be, the people who make me buy I Ah no; I couldn’t 
be a shopkeeper ; I ean’t be a doctor ; it’s a repulsive 
business. I can’t be a clergyman; I haven’t got convictions. 
And then I ean’t pronounce the names right in the Bible. 
TheyVe very difficult, in the Old Te.stament particularly. I 
can’t be a law'yer ; I don’t understand—how do jou call it ?— 
the American procedure. Is there anything else ? There’s noth¬ 
ing for a gentleman in America. I should like to bo a diplo¬ 
matist ; but American diplomacy—that’s not for gentlemen 
either. I’m sure if you had seen the last min—” 

Henrietta Stackpole, w'ho was often with her friend when 
Mr. Rosier, coming to pay his compliments late in the after¬ 
noon, expressed him.solf after the fashion I have sketched, 
usually interrupted the young man at this point and read him 



al ecture on the duties of the American citizen. She thought 
him most unnatural; he was worse than poor Ralph Touohett. 
Henrietta, however, was at this time mure than ever addicted 
to fine criticism, for her conscience had been freshly alarmed 
as regards Isabel. She had not congratulated this young lady 
on her augmentations and begged to be excused from doing 
so. 

'*If Mr. Touchett had consulted me about leaving you the 
money,*’ she frankly asserted, '*I’d have said to him ‘Never!* ’* 

see,” Isabel had answered. “You think it will prove a 
curse in disguise. Perhaps it will ” 

“Leave it to some one you care less for—that*.s what I 
should have said.'* 

“To yourself for instance ?” Isabel suggested jt»co8ely. And 
then, “Do you really believe it will ruin me ?” she asked in 
quite another tone. 

“T hope it \von’t ruin you ; but it will certainly confirm 
your dangerous tcnd<*neies.” 

“Do you mean the love of luxury—of extravagance ?” 

“No, no,” said Henrietta ; “I mean your exposure on the 
moral side. I approve of luxury ; I think wo ought to bo as 
elegant as possible. Look at the luxury of our western cit¬ 
ies ; I’ve seen nothing over hero to compare with it. I hope 
you’ll never become grossly sensual ; but I’m not afraid of 
that. The peril for you is that you live too much in the world 
of your own dreams. You’re not enough in contact with re¬ 
ality—with the toiling, striving, suffering, I may even say sin¬ 
ning, world that surrounds you. You’re too fastidious ; you’ve 
too many graceful illusions. Your newly-acquired thousands 
will shut you up more and more to the society of a few self¬ 
ish and heartless peox>lc who will be interested in keeping them 
up. 

Isabel’s eyes expanded as she gazed at this lurid scene. 
“What arc my illusions T* she asked. “I tr}^ so hard not to 
have any.” 

“Well,” said Henrietta, “you think you can lead a roman¬ 
tic life, that you can live by pleasing yourself and pleasing 
others. You’ll find you're mistaken. Whatever life you lead 



you must put your soul in it—to make any sort of success of 
it; and from the moment you do that it ceases to be romance, 
I assure you : it becomes grim reality ! And you can't always 
please yourself ; you must sometimes please other people. That, 
I admit, you're very ready to do ; but there’s another thing 
that's stiU more important—you must often dwploaso others. 
You must always be ready for that—you must never shrink 
from it. That doesn’t suit you at all—you’re too fond of ad¬ 
miration, 3 ^u like to be thought well of. You think we can 
escape disagreeable duties by taking romantic views—that’s 
your great illusion, my dear. But we can’t. You must be pre¬ 
pared on many occasions in life to please no one at all—^not 
even yourself.” 

Isabel s}ux>k her head sadly ; she looked troubled and fright¬ 
ened. ‘‘This, for you, Henrietta,” she said, “must be one of 
those occasions 1” 

It was certainly true that Miss Stackpole, during her visit 
to Baris, which had been professionally more remunerative 
than her English sojourn, had not been living in the world 
of dreams. Mr. Bantling, who had now returned to England, 
was h(‘r companion for the first four weeks of her stay ; and 
about Mr. Bantling there was nothing dreamy. Isabel learned 
jfrom her friend that the two had led a life of great personal 
intimacy and that this had been a peculiar advantage to Hen¬ 
rietta, owing to the gentleman’s remarkable knowledge of 
Paris. He had explained every tiling, shown her everything, 
been her constant guide and interpreter. They had breakfasted 
together, dined together, gone to the theatre together, supped 
together, really in a manner quite lived together. He was a 
true friend, Henrietta more than once assured our heroine ; 
and she had never Bupjiosed that she could like any English¬ 
man so well. Isabel could not have told you u hy, but she 
found something that ministered to mirth in the alliance the 
correspondent of the Interviewer had struck with Lady Pen- 
sii’s brother ; her amusement moreover subsisted in face of 
the fact that she thought it a credit to each of them. Isabel 
couldn’t rid herself of a suspicion that they were playing some* 
how at cross-purposes—that the simplicity of each had been 
entrapped. But this simplicity was on either si<^ none the less 
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honourable. It was as graceful on Henrietta’s part to believe 
that Mr. Bantling took an * interest in the diffusion of lively 
journalism and in consolidating the iK)sition of lady-corres¬ 
pondents as it was on the part of liis companion to suppose 
that the cause of the Interviewer —a {tcriodical of which he 
never formed a very definite conception—was, if subtly ana¬ 
lysed (a task to which Mr. Bantling felt himself quite equal), 
but the cause of Miss Staekpole’s need of demonstrative af¬ 
fection. Each of these groping celibates supplied at any rate 
a want of which the other was impatiently eonbcious. Mr. 
Bantling, who was of rather a slow and a discursive habit, 
relished a prompt, keen, positive Avomaii, who charmed him 
by the influence of a shining, challenging eye and a kind of 
bandbox freshness, and who kindled a perception of raciness 
in a mind to which the usual fare of life seemed imsalted. 
Henrietta, on the other hand, enjoyed the society of a gentle¬ 
man w'ho appearc*d somehow, in his way, made, by expensive, 
roundabout, almost '‘quaint” processes, for her use, and whose 
leisured state, though generally indefensible, was a decided 
boon to a breathless mate, and ^\ho was furnished with an 
easy, traditional, though by no means exhaustive, answer to 
almost any social or practical question that could come up. 
She often found Mr. Bantling’s answers very convenient, and 
ill the press of catching the American jiost would largely 
and showily address them to publicity. • It was to be feared 
that she was indeed drifting toward those abysses of sophisti¬ 
cation as to which Isabel, wishing for a good-humoured re¬ 
tort, had warned her. There might be danger in store for Isa¬ 
bel ; but it was scarcely to be hoped that Miss Stackpole, on 
her side, would find permanent rest in any adoption of the 
views of a class pledged to all the old abuses. Isabel continued 
to warn her good-humouredly ; Lady Pensil’s obliging brother 
was sometimes, on our heroine’s lips, an object of irreverent 
and facetious allusion. Nothing, however, could exceed Hen¬ 
rietta’s amiability on this point; she used to abound in the 
sense of Isabel’s irony and to enumerate with elation the hours 
she had spent with this perfect man of the world—a term that 
had ceased to make with her, as previously, for opprobrium. 
Then a few moments later, she would forget that they had 
been talking jocosely and would mention with impulsive ear- 
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neatness some expedition she had enjoyed in his company. 
She would say : *'Oh, I know all about Voraailles ; I went there 
with Mr. Bantling. I was bound to see it thoroughly—I warned 
him when we went out there that I was thorough : so we spent 
three days at the hotel and wandered all over the place. It 
was lovely weather—a kind of Indian summer, only not so 
good. We just lived in that park. Oh yes ; yon can't tell me 
anything about Versailles." Henrietta appeared to have made 
arrangements to meet hiT gallant friend ^during the spring in 
Italy. 


Chapter 21 

Mrs. touchett, before arriving in Paris, had fixed the day 
for her departure and by the middle of February had begun 
to travel southward. She interrupted her journey to pay a 
visit to her son, who at San Remo, on the Italian shore of the 
Mediterranean, had been spending a dull bright winter be* 
neath a slow-moving white umbrella. Isabel went with her 
aunt as matter ol course, though Mrs. Touchett, with home¬ 
ly, customary logic, had laid before her a pair of alternatives. 

“Now. of course, you’re completely your own mistress 
and are as free as tho bird on the bough. I don’t mean you 
were not so before, but you’re at present on different foot- 
ing—property erects a kind of barrier. You can do a great 
many things if you’re rich which would be severely criticised 
if you were poor. You can go and come, you can travel alone, 
you can have your own establishment: mean of course if 

you’ll take a companion—some decayed gentlewoman, with 
a darned cashmere and dyed hair, who paints on velvet. You 
don’t think you’d like that i Of course you can do as you please ; 
I only want you to understand how much you’re at liberty. 
You might take Miss Stackpole as your dame de compagnie ; 
she’d keep people off very well. 1 think, however, that it’s a 
great deal better you should remain with me, in spite of there 
being no obligation. It’s better for several reasons, quite apart 
from your liking it. I shouldn’t think you'd lil^ it, but I recom- 
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mend you to make the sacrifice. Of course whatever novelty 
there may have been at first in my society has quite passed 
away, and you see me as I am—a dull, obstinate, narrow¬ 
minded old woman.'* 

"I don’t think you’re at all dull,” Isabel had rc^plied to this. 

“But you do think I'm obstinate and narrow-minded ? 1 
told you so !” said Mrs. Toiiehett uith much elation at being 
justified. 

Isabel remained for the present \^ith her aunt, because, 
in spite of eccentric impulses, she had a great regard for what 
was usually deemed decent, and a young gentieHoman with¬ 
out visible relations had always struck her as a flower with¬ 
out foliage. It was true that Mrs. I’ouehctt’s conversation 
had never again appeared so brilliant as that first afternoon 
in Albany, when she sat m her damp waterproof and sketched 
the opportunities that Europe would offer to a young pcTsoii 
of taste. This, however, was in a great measure the girl's own 
fault ; she got a glimi>so of her aunt’s experience, and her 
imagination constantly anticipated the judgements and emo¬ 
tions of a woman who had very little of the same faculty. 
Apart from this, Mrs. Toiichett had a great merit ; .she was as 
honest as a pair of compasses. There was a comfort in her 
stiffness and firmness ; you knew exactly where to find her 
and were never liable to chance encounters and concussions. 
On her own ground she w'as perfectly present, but w^as never 
over-inquisitive as regards th<‘ territory of her neighbour. Isa¬ 
bel came at last to have a kind of undcmonstrable pity for 
her ; there seemed something so dreary in the condition of a 
person whose nature had, as it w^erc, so little surface—of¬ 
fered so limited a face to the accretions of human contact. 
Nothing tender, nothing sympathetic, had ever had a chance 
to fasten upon it—no wind-sown blossom, no familiar soften¬ 
ing moss. Her offered, Ikt passive extent, in other words, was 
about that of a knife-edge. Isabel had reason to believe none 
the less that as she advanced in life she made more of those 
concessions to the sense of something obscurely distinct from 
convenience—more of them than she independently exacted. 
She was learning to sacrifice consistency to considerations of 
that inferior order for which the excuse must be found in the 
particular case. It was not to the credit of her absolute reoti- 
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tudc that she should have gone the longest way round to Flor¬ 
ence in order to spend a few weeks with her invalid son ; since 
in former years it had been one of her most definite convic¬ 
tions that when Ralph wished to see her he was at liberty 
to remember that Palazzo Crosoentini contained a large apart¬ 
ment known as the quarter of tJie signorino. 

**I want to ask you something," Isabel said to this young 
man the day after lier arrival at 8an Remo—“something Tve 
thought more than once of asking you by letter, but that I*ve 
hesitated on the whole to write about, Face to face, never¬ 
theless, my question seems (‘asy enough. Did you know your 
father intended to leave me so much money 

Ralph stretched his legs a little further than usual and gaz¬ 
ed a little more fixedly at the Mediterranean. “What does it 
matter, my dear Isabel, w’hether I knew ? My father ■was very 
obstinate." 

“So," said the girl, “ 3 "ou did know," 

“Yes ; he told me. Wc oven talked it over a little." 

*‘What did he do it for ?" asked Isabel abruptly'. 

“Why, as a kind of compliment." 

“A compliment on ■\^hat V* 

“On your so beautifully existing." 

“He liked me too much,** she presently declared. 

“That*s a "way we all have." 

“If ] believed that I should be very unhappy. Fortunately 
I doii*t belivo it. I want to be treated "with justice ; I want 
nothing but that.’* 

“Very good. But you must remember that justice to a lov¬ 
ely being is after all a florid sort of sentiment.** 

“I*m not a lovely being. How can you say that, at the very 
moment when I'm asking such odious questions ? I must seem 
to you delicate !*' 

“You seem to me troubled,** said Ralph. 

“I am troubled.** 

“About what ?** 

For a moment she answered nothing ; th^gi she broke out : 



''Bo you think it good for mo suddenly to be made so rich ? 
Henrietta doesn’t.** 

"Oh, hang Henrietta !*’ said Ralph coarsely. "If you ask 
me I*m delighted at it.’* 

"Is that why your father did it—for your amusement 1” 

"I differ with Miss Stackpole,” Ralph went on more grave¬ 
ly. "I think it very good for you to have means.” 

Lsabel looked at him with serious eyes. "I wonder whether 
you know what’s good for me—or whether you care.” 

"If I know depend upon it I care. Shall I tell you what it 
is ? Not to torment yourself.” 

"Not to torment you, I suppose you mean.” 

"You can’t do that ; I'm proof. Take things more easily. 
Don’t ask yourself so much whether this or that is good for 
\ou. Don’t question your conscience so much—it will get out 
of tune like a Htrumme<l piano. Keep it for great occasions. 
Don't try so much to form your character—it’s like trying to 
pull open a tight, tender young rose. Live as you like best, 
and your character will take care of itself Most things arc 
good for you ; the exceptions are very rare, and a comforta¬ 
ble income’s not one of them.” Ralph paused, smiling; Isa¬ 
bel had listened quickly. "You’ve too much power of thought 
—above all too mucli conscience.” Ralph added. "It’s out of 
all reason, the number of things you think wrong, ^t back 
your watch. Diet \our fever. Spread your wings ; rise above 
the ground. It’s never wrong to do that.” 

She had listened eagerly, as I say ; and it was her nature 
to understand quickly. "I wonder if yon appreciate what you 
say. If you do, you take a great responsibility ” 

"You frighten me a little, but I think I’m right,” said 
Ralph persisting in cheer. 

"All the same what you say is very true,” Isabel pursued. 
"You could say nothing more true. I’m absorbed in myself— 

I look at life too much as a doctor's prescription. Why indeed 
should we perpetually be thinking whether things are good 
for us, as if wo were patients lying in a hospital ? Why should 
I be so afraid of not doing right ? As if it mattered to the 
world whether I do right or wrong !'* 
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^'You’re a capital person to advise,” said Ralph; ^^you take 
the wind out of my sails !” 

She looked at him as if she had not licard him—though 
she was following out the train of reflexion which he him¬ 
self had kindled. "I try to care more about the world than 
about myself—but I always come back to myself. It’s be¬ 
cause I’m afraid.” She stopped ; her voice had trembled a 
little. “Yes, I'm afraid ; I can't tell you. A large fortune 
. means freedom, and I’m afraid of that. It's such a fine thing, 
and one should make* such a good use of it. ff one shouldn’t 
one would be asham('d. And one mu.st keep thinking ; it’s a 
constant effort. I’m not sure it’s not a greater happiness to 
be powerless.” 

"For weak people I've no doubt it’s a greater happiness. 
For weak people the effort not to be contemi)tible must be 
great.” 

"And how do you know I’m not weak ?'’ Isabel asked. 

"Ah,” Ralph answered with a flush that the girl noticed, 
"if you are I’m awfully sold !” 

The charm of the Mediterranean coast only deepened for 
our heroine on acquaintanc(‘, for it was the threshold of Italj', 
tlie gate of admirations. Italy, as yet imperfectly s(‘cu and 
felt, stretched before her as a laufl of jiroraise, a land in which 
a love of the beautiful might be comforted by endless know¬ 
ledge. Whenever she strolled upon the shore with her cousin— 
and she was the companion of his daily walk -she looked 
across the sea, with longing eyes, to whtTe she knew that Genoa 
lay. She was glad to pause, however, on the edge of this larger 
adventure ; there W'as such a thrill even in the preliminary 
hovering. It affected her moreover as a peaceful interlude, as 
a hush of the drum and fife in a career which nevertheless she 
was constantly picturing to herself by the light of her hopes, 
her fears, her fancies, her ambitions, her predilections, and 
which reflected these subjective accidents in a manner suf¬ 
ficiently dramatic. Madame Merle had predicted to Mrs. Tou- 
.chett that after their young friend had put her hand into her 
pocket half a dozen times she would be reconciled to the idea 
t^t it had been filled by a munificent uncle ; and the event 
justified, as it had so often justified before, that lady’s perspica- 



city. Balph Touchett had praised his cousin for being morally 
inflammable, that is for being quick to take a hint was meant 
as good advise. His advice had perhaps helpe<l the matter ; 
she had at any rate before leaving San Bemo grown used to 
feeling rich. The consciousness in question found a proper 
place in rather a dense little group of ideas that she had about 
herself, and often it was by no means the least agreeable. It 
took perpetually for granted a thousand g(K)d intentions. She 
lost herself in a maze of visions ; the fine tilings to be done by 
a rich, independent, generous girl who took a large human view 
of occasions and obligations were sublime in the mass. Her for¬ 
tune therefore became to Ikt mind a ]}art of her better self ; 
it gave her importance, gave her even to her own imagination 
a certain ideal beauty. What it did for her in the imagination 
of others is another affair, and on this point we must also touch 
in time. The visions I havis just spoken of were mixed with 
other debates. Isabel liked better to think of the future than 
of the past ; but at times, as she listened to the murmur of 
the Mediterranean waves, her glance took a backward flight. 
It rested upon tw^o figures which, in ^pite of increasing dis¬ 
tance, W’cre still sufficiently salient; they were recognisable 
without difficulty as those of Caspar (xooflwood and Lord 
Warburton. It was strange how quickly tlu'sc images of energy 
had fallen into the background of our young lady’s life. 
It was in her dispo.sition at all times to lose faith in the reality 
of absent things; she could summon back h(‘r faith, in case 
of need, with an effort, but the effort w’as often painful even 
when the reality had been pleasant. The past was apt to look 
dead and its revival rather to show the livid light of a judge¬ 
ment-day. The girl moreover was not prone to take for granted 
that she herself lived in the mind of others - she had not the 
fatuity to believe she left indelible traces. She was capable 
■of being wounded by the di.seovcry that she had been forgotten; 
but of all liberties the one she herself found sweetest was 
the liberty to forget. She had not given her last shilling, senti¬ 
mentally speaking, either to Caspar Goodw'ood or to I.<ord 
Warburton, and yet couldn’t but feel them appreciably in 
debt to her. She had of course reminded herself that she was 
to hear from Mr. Goodw'ood again ; but this w'as not to be 
for .anotiiex year and a half, and in that time a great many 
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things might happen. She had indeed failed to say to herself 
that her American suitor might find some other girl more com¬ 
fortable to woo ; because, though it was certain many other 
girls would prove so, she had not tho smallest belief that this 
merit would attract him. But she reflected that she herself 
might know the humiliation of change, might really, for that 
matter, come to the end of the things that were not Caspar 
(even though there appeared so many of them), and find rest 
in those very elements of his presence which struck her now 
as impediments to the finer respiration. It was conceivable 
that these impediments should some day prove a sort of bless¬ 
ing in disguise—a clear and quiet harbour enclosed by a brave 
granit(‘ breakwater. But that day could only come in its order, 
and she couldn’t wait for it with folded hands. That Lord War- 
burton should continue to cherish her image seemed to her, 
more than a noble humility or an enlightened pride ought to 
wish to reckon with. She had so definitely undertaken to pre¬ 
serve no record of ipvhat had passed between them that .a 
corresponding effort on his own part would be eminently just. 
This w'as not, as it may seem, merely a theory tinged with 
sarcasm. Isabel candidly believed that his lordship would, in 
the usual phrase, get over his disappointment. He had been 
deeply affected—this she believed, and she was still capable 
of deriving pleasure from the belief; but it was absurd that a 
man both so intelligent and so honourably dealt with should 
cultivate a scar out of proportion to any wound. Englishmen 
liked moreover to be comfortable, said Isable, and there could 
be little comfort for Lord Warburton, in the long run, in brood¬ 
ing over a aelf-sufiioient American girl who had been but a 
casual acquaintance. She flattered herself that should she hear 
from one day to another that he had married some young 
woman of his own country w'ho had done more to deserve 
him, she should receive the no^ s without a pang even of sur¬ 
prise. It would have proved that he believed she was firm— 
which was what she wished to seem to him. That alone was 
grateful to her pride. 



Chapter 22 


ON ONE of the first days of May, some six montlis after old 
Mr. Touchctt’s death, a small group that might have been 
described by a painter as composing well was gathered in one 
of the many rooms of an ancient villa crowning an olive- 
muified hill outside of the roman gate of Florence. The villa 
was a long, rather blank-looking structure, with the far-pro¬ 
jecting roof -which Tuscany loves and -which, on the hills 
that encircle Florence, when considered from a distance, makes 
so harmonious a rectangle with the straight, dark, definite cy¬ 
presses that usually rise in groups of three or four beside it. The 
house had a front upon a little grassy, empty, rural piazza which 
occupied a part of the hill top; and his front, pierced with a few 
windows in irregular relations and furnished with a stone bench 
lei^thily adjusted to the base of the structure and useful as a 
lounging-place to one r)r two persons wearing more or less of 
that air of undervalued merit which in Italy, for some reason or 
other, always gracefully invests any one wlio confidently as- 
*sumes a perfectly passive attitude—this antique, solid, weather¬ 
worn, yet imposing front had a somewhat incommunicative 
character. It was the mask, not the face of the house. It had 
heavy lids, but no eyes; the house in reality looked another 
way—^looked off behind, into splendid opoaness and the range 
of the afternoon light. In that quarter the villa overhung the 
slope of its hill and the long valley of the Arno, hazy with Italian 
colour. It had a narrow garden, in the manner of a terrace, 
productive chiefly of tangles of wild roses and other old stone 
benohes, mossy and sunwarmed. Tlie parapet of the terrace 
was just the height to loan upon and beneath it the ground de¬ 
clined into the vagueness of olive-crops and vineyards. It is 
not, however, with the outside of the place that we are concern¬ 
ed ; on this bright morning of ripened spring its tenants had 
reason to prefer the sliady side of the wall. The windows 
of the ground-floor, as you saw them from the piazza, were, 
in.their noble proportions, extremely architectural; but their 
function seemed less to offer communication with the world 
to defy the world to look in. They were massively cro^- 
Iwred, and placed at such a height that curiosity, even on tip- 
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too, oxpirod boforo it reached them. In an apartment lighted by 
a row of throe of those jealous apertures—ono of the several 
distinct apartments into which tlie villa was divided and which 
were mainly occupied by foreigners of random race long resi¬ 
dent in Florence—a gentlemaji was seated in company with 
a young girl and two gciod sisters from a religious house. The 
room was, however, loss sombre than our indications may have 
represented, for it hid a wid(‘, high dotir, which now stood open 
into the tangled gard(*n behind ; and the tall iron lattice's admitted 
oji occasion more than enough <>f the Italian sunsliiiie. It \ras 
moreover a seat of ease, indotsl of luxury, telling of arrangements 
subtly studicMl and retinemonts frankly |)roelaimed, and contain¬ 
ing a variety of these* faded liarxgirc's of damask and tapestry, 
those chests and cabinets of carved and timo-polishcd oak, 
those angular speeimi'ns of ])i(‘torial art in frames as podamti- 
Ciilly primitive, those* pervcTse-looking relies of mediaeval brass 
and pottery, of wliich Italy has long Ix'cn the not quite exhausted 
storehouse. These things kept terms with articles of modem 
furniture in which largo allowance had boon made for a lounging 
generation; it was to bo n >iiced that all the chairs wore deep 
and well paidded and that much space was occupied by a writing- • 
table of which the ingenious perfection boro the stamp of London 
and the ninotoonth century. There were books in profusion 
and magazines and newspapers, and a few small, odd, elaborate 
pictures, chiefly in water-colour, Ono of these productions stood 
on a drawing room easel before which, at the moment we begin 
to bo concerned with her, the young girl I have mention¬ 
ed had placed herself. She was looking at the picture in 
silenoe. 

Silence—absolute silence—had not fallen upon her compa¬ 
nions ; but their talk had an appearance of embari’assed conti¬ 
nuity. The two good sisters had not settled themselves in 
their respective chairs; their attitude expressed a final reserve 
and their faces showed the glaze of prudence. They were plain, 
ample, mild-featurod women, with a kind of business-like modesty 
to which the impersonal aspect of their stiffened linen and of the 
serge that draped them as if nailed on frames gave an advan¬ 
tage. Quo of them, a person of a certain age, in spectacles* 
with a fresh complexion and a full cheek, had a^ore disorim^ 
noting manner than lior colleague, as well as the responsibility^ 
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of thoir orrand, Avhich apparently related to the young girl. 
Thw object of interest wore her hat—an ornament of extreme 
Himplicity and not at variance with her plain muslin gown, too 
short for her years, though it must already have been “lot out.” 
The gentlom\n who might hive boon supposed to bo entertaining 
the two nuns wis porhaps omscious of the difficulties of his 
fuuobion, it being in its way as arduous to converse with the very 
meek as with the very mighty. At the same time he was clearly 
much occupied with their quiet eliarge, and while she turned 
her back to him his eyes rested gravely on her slim, small figure. 
Ho was a man of forty, w'ith a high but well-shaped head, on 
which the hair, still dense, but prematurely grizzled, had been 
cropped close. He had a fine, narrow, extremely modelled and 
composed faci', of whi«*h the only fault w.xs just this effect of its 
running a trifle too much to points , an appearanc(3 to which 
tho shape of the beird contributed not a little. This beard, 
cut in the muin^r of the portr.iits ol tho sixteenth century and 
surraountod by i fair moustaclio, of w'liicli tho ends had a 
romantic upward flourish, gave its wearer a foreign, traditionary 
look and suggested that ho was a gentleman who studied style. 
His conscious, curious eyes, however, eyes at once vague and 
penetrating, intolligont and hard, expressive of the observer 
as well as of tho dreamer, would have assured you that ho studied 
it only within well-chosen limits, and that in st> far as ho sought 
it he found it. You would have boon much at a loss to deter¬ 
mine his original clime and coimtry ; he had none of the super¬ 
ficial signs that usually render the answer to this question on 
insipidly easy one. If lie had Englisli blood m his veins it had 
probably received some French or Italian commixture; but 
he suggested, fine gold coin tis ho was, no stamp nor emblem 
of the common mintage that provides for general circulation; 
he was tho elegant complicated modal struck off for a special 
occasion. Ho had a light, loan, rather languid-looking figure, 
and was apparently neither tall nor short. He was dressed as a 
man dresses who takes little other trouble about it ihan to liavi^ 


DO vulgar things. ^ 

"Well, my dear, what do you think of it he asked of the 
young girl. Ho used the Italian tongue, and used it with pet* 
feet ease ; but this would not have oonvinoed you he was ItaUaii, ’ 
The ohild turned her head earnestly to one side and the 
^hor. "It's very pretty, papa. Did you make it^ yourself 




‘'Certainly I made it. Don’t you think I'm clover 

“Yos, papa, very clovor; I also have learned to make pic¬ 
tures.” And slio turned round and shovvod a small, fair fact* 
painted with a Axed and intensely sweet smile. 

“You should have brought mo a specimen of your powers.” 

“I’ve brought a great many; tlioy’re in my trunk.” 

“She draws very—very carefullj'^,” the elder of the nuns 
remarked, speaking in ‘Preneli. 

“I’m glad to hear it. Is it you who have instructed her ?” 

“Happily no,” said the good sist<*r, blushing a little. “Ce 
majinrlie. I tcaeh nothing ; Ileavo that to those who 
are w'isor. Wo'vo an oxeellent drawii\g-master, Mr.—Mr.— 
what is his name ?” she asked of her rompanion. 

Her er»mpanion looked about at the earpf‘t. “It’s a Gor¬ 
man name,” slic said in Italian, as it it needed to bo trans- 
latod. 

“Yes,” tho other wont on, “he's a Gorman, and we’ve had 
him many years.” 

The young girl, who was not heeding the conversation, 
had wandered away to the open door of tho largo room and 
stood looking into the garden. ‘ ‘And you , my sister, are French, ’’ 
said the gentleman. 

“Yos, sir,” tho visitor gently replied. “I speak to the pupils 
in my own tongue, I know no other. Bui wo have sisters of 
other countries—^English, German, Irish. They all speak their 
proper language.” 

The gentleman gave a smile. “Has my daughter been under 
the care of one of the Irish ladies ?” And then as he saw that his 
visitors suspected a joke, though failing to understand it, “You’re 
very complete,” he instantly added. 

“Oh, yes, we’re complete. We’ve everything, and overy- 
^thing’s of the best.” 

“We have gymnastics,” tho Italian sister ventured to re¬ 
mark. “But not dangerous.” 

“I hope not. Is that your branch ?” A question which 
provoked much candid hilarity on the part of the two ladies; 
4H| the snbsidmioe of which their entoi^nor, glancing at his 
‘^tightor» remarked that she had grown. ^ 



*‘Yos, but I tbink she has finished. She’ll remain—^not big/* 
said the French sister. 

“For everything they must ask leave. That’s our system. 
Leave is freely granted, but they must ask it.” 

”Oh, I don’t quarrel with your system; I’ve no doubt it’s 
excellent. I sent you my daughter to see what you’d make 
of her. I had faith.” 

”Oiie must have faith,” the sister blandly rejoined, gazing 
through her spectacles. 

“Well, has my faith boon rewarded ? What have you made 
of her ?” 

The sister droi^ped her eyes a moment. “A good Christian, 
monsieur.” 

Her host dropped his eyes as well; but it was probable that 
the movement had in each case a different spring. “Yes, and 
what else ?” 

Ho watched the lady from the convent, probably thinking 
she would say that a g<»od Christian w’as everything; but for 
all her simplicity she was not so crude as that. ”A charming 
young lady—^a real little woman—^a daughter in whom you 
wiU have nothing but contentment.” 

“She seems to mo very gentiUe” said tho father. “She’s really 
pretty.” 

“She’s perfect. She has no faults.” 

“She never had any as a child, and I’m glad you have given 
her none.” 

“Wo love her too much,” said tho spectacled sister with 
dignity. “And as for faults, how can we give what we have 
not? Le couvenit n^ent pas cainme le inondet monsieur. She’s 
our daughter, as you may say. We’ve had her since she was 
so small.” 

*^Of all those we shall lose this year she’s the one we shall 
miss most,” tho younger woman murmured doforeiitially. 

“Ah, yes, we shall talk long of her,” said the other. “We 
shall hold her up to the new ones.” And at this tho good sister 
appeared to find her sxx^ctacles dim; while her companion, 
af^ fumbling a moment, presently drew forth a pocket-hemd* 
ketehief of durable texture. 
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not certain jou’ll lose her; nothing's settled yet,** their 
host rejoined quickly; not as if to anticipate their tears, but 
in the tone of a man saying what was most agreeable to him¬ 
self. 

‘*We should bo very hiippy to believe that. Fifteen is very 
young to leave us." 

“Oh," exclaimed tlio gentleman with more vivacity than 
he had yet used, “it is not T wlio wish to take her away. I 
wish you could keep her always 1” 

“All, monsieur," said the older sister, smiling and getting 
up, “good as she is, she’s made for the world. Le monde. y 
gagmra.'* 

“If all the good people were hidden away in convents how 
would the world get on?" her companion softly enquired, 
rising also. 

This was a t]|uo.stion of a wider bearing than the good woman 
apparently supposeil; and the lady in spectacles took a hiirmo- 
nising view by saying comfrirtably : “Fortunately there are good 
people every whore." 

“If you’re going there will be two less here," her host re¬ 
marked gallantly. 

For this extravagant Siilly his simple visitors liad no answer, 
and they simply looked at each other in decent deprecation; 
but thoir confusion w^as speedily covered by the return of the 
young girl with two largo bunches of rose.?—one of them all 
white, the other red. 

“I give you your choice, mamaii Catherine,” t-aid the child. 
“It’s only tho colour that’s different, maman Justine; there 
are just os maaiy roses in one bunch as in the other." 

Tlxe two sisters turned to each other, smiling and hesitating, 
with “Which will you take ?" and “No, it’s for you to choose." 

“I’ll take the rod, thank you," said mother Catherine in 
tho spectacles. “I’m so red myself. They’ll comfort us on our 
way back to Rome." 

^ “Ah, they won’t last," cried tho young girl. “I wish I could 
gWe you something that would last 1" 

\“You've given us a good memory of yourself, my daughtor* 
Thai^wUl last I" 
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“I wish nuas oould waar ppotty things. I would give you 
my blue boads,” the child wont on. 

“And do you go back to Romo to-night ?“ hor father oji- 
quirod. 

“ Yo 3, wo take the triiin ag.iiii. Wo'vo so much to do la-bas.*' 

“Aro you not tirod ?“ 

“We are never tired.” 

“Ah, my sister, sometimes,” murmured the junior votaress. 

“Not to-day, at any rate. Wo li.ive rested too well liero. 
Que Dieu vous gardey ma filled 

Their host, wliile they oxcluingod kisses with liis daughter, 
went forward to open the door tlu*ough which they wore to 
pass; but as he did so he gave a slight exclamation, and stood 
looking beyond. The door opened into a vaulted auto-chamber, 
as high as a clui^pel and paved with red tiles ; and into this ante- 
chamber a l.«ly had just been admitted by a servant, a lad in 
shabby livery, wlio was now ushering her toward the apartment 
in wliic'h our friends were grouped. I'he gentleman at the door,' 
after dropping his exclamation, remained silent; in silence too 
the lady iwlvancod. He gave her no further audible greeting 
and offered hor no hand, but stood aside to let her pass into the 
saloon. At the threshold she hesitated. “Is there any one 1” 
she asked. 

“Some one you may see." 

She went in and found lierself confronted with the two nuns 
and tlioir pupil, who was coming forwartl, botwoon them, with 
a hand in the arm of e.ich. At the sight of the now vi.sitor they 
all paused, and the hwly, wlio liad also .stopped, stood looking 
at them. The yomig girl gave a little soft cry ; “Ah, Madame 
Merle!” 

The visitor h\d boon slightly startled, but hor manner the 
next instant was none the less gracious. “Yes, it’s Madame 
Merle, come to welcome you homo.” And she hold out two 
hands to the girl, who immediately came up to hor, presenting 
her forehead to bo kissed. M^idamo Merle saluted this portion 
of hor charming little person and then stood smiling at the two 
nuns. They aoknowledgod her smile with a decent obeisance 
hut permitted themselves no direct sorutiny of this imposing, 
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brilliiuit; woman, who doomod to bring in with her something 
of the radiance of the outer world. 

‘‘Those ladies have brought my dauglitor homo, and now 
thoy return to the convent,” the gentleman explained. 

“Ah, you go b.i»ck to Romo ? I Vo lately come from there. 
It’s very lovely now,” slid Madame Merle. 

The good sisters, standing witli tlioir liands folded into their 
sleeves, accoiJtod this statement uncritic.illy; and the master of 
the house asked his now visitor liow long it was since she had 
left Romo. “ISho came to see mo at the convent,” said the young 
girl before the lady addressed had time to reply. 

“I’ve boon more than once, Pansy,” Madame Merle declared. 
“Am I not your groat friend in Rome ?” 

“I remember tlie last time best,” said Pansy, “because you 
told me I should come away.” 

“Did you tell her that ?” the child’s father asked. 

“I Imrdly remember. I told her what I thought would please 
her. I’ve been in Florence a week. I hoped you would come 
to BOO mo.” 

“I should have done so if I had knowm you were there. One 
doesn’t know such things by inspiration—tiiough I suppose one 
ought. You liad better sit doivn.” 

These two speeches were made in a ptirticular tone of voice 
—a tone lialf-lowi*rod and carefully quiet, but as from habit 
rather than from any definite need. Madame Merle looked 
about her, choosing her seat. “You’re going to the door with 
these women ? Lot me of course not interrupt the ceremony. 
Je vous salup, mesdajmsy^ she added, in French, to the nuns, 
as if to dismiss them. 

“This lady’s a groat friend of ours; you will have seen her 
at the convent,” said their entertainer. “We’ve much faith in 
her judgement, and she’ll help me to decide whether my daughter 
shall return to you at the end of the holidays.” 

“I hope you’ll decide in our favour, madame,” the sister 
in spectacles ventured to remark. 

“That’s Mr. Osmond’s pleasantry; I decide nothing,” said 
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l^dWame Merle, but also as iji pleasantry. “I believe youVe 
a very good suhool, but Miss Osmond’s friends must remember 
tliat sho’s very naturally meant for the world.” 

“That’s what I’ve told monsieur,” sister Catherine answered. 
It’s proeisoly to fit her for tlio world,” slie murmured, glancing 
at Pansy, who stood, at a little distance, attentive to Madame 
Merle’s elegant apparel. 

“Do you hoar that. Pansy? You’re very naturally meant 
for the world,” said Pansy’s fatlier. 

The child fixed him an instant with her pure young eyes. 
“Am I not meant for you, pai)a 1” 

Papa gave a quick, light laugh. “That doesn’t iircvont it; 
I’m of the world, Pansy.” 

“Kindly permit us to retire,” said sister Catherine. “Bo 
good and Avise and happy in any case, my daughter.” 

“I shall certainly come back and sec you,” Pansy returned, 
lecommencing her embraces, which were presently interrupted 
by Madame Merle. 

“Stay with me, dear child,” she said, “while your father 
takes the good ladies to the door.” 

Pansy stared, disappointed, yet not protesting. She was 
evidently impregnated with the idea of submission, which 
was due to any one who took the tone of authority; and she 
was a passive spectator of tlic operation of her fate. 

“May I not see maman Catherine got into the carriage V* 
she nevertheless asked very gently. 

“It would please me better if you’d remain with mor” said 
Madame Merle, while Mr. Osmond and his companions, who 
had bowed low again to the other visitor, passed into the ante¬ 
chamber. 

“Oh yes. I’ll stay,” Pansy answered; and she stood near 
Madame Merle, surrendering her little hand, which this lady 
took. She stared out of the window; her eyes had filled with 
tears. 

“I’m glad they’ve taught you to obey,” said Madame Merle. 
“That’s what go^ little girls should do.” 

“Oh yes, I obey very well,” cried Pansy with soft eager¬ 
ness, almost with boastfulness, as if she had been qooaking 
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of her piano-playing. And then she gave a faint, just audible 
sigh. 

Madamo Merle, holding her hand, drew it across her own 
fine palm and looked at it. The gaze was critical, but it found 
nothing to deprecate; the child’s small hand was delicate and 
fair. “1 hope they always see that you wear gloves,” she said 
in a moment. “Little girls usually dislike them.” 

‘T used to dislike them, but I like them now,” the child 
made answer. 

“Very good, I’ll make you a present of a dozen.” 

“I thank you very miioli. What colours will they be ?” Pansy 
demanded with interest. 

Madame Merle meditated. “Useful colours.” 

“But very pretty?” 

“Are you very fond of pretty tilings ?” 

“Yes; but—but not too fond,” said Pansy with a trace of 
asceticism. 

“Well, they won’t be too pretty,” Madame Merle returned 
with a laugh. She took the child’s other hand and drew her 
nearer; after which, looking at her a moment, “Shall you miss 
mother Catherine ?” she went on. 

“Yes—^whon I think of her.” 

“Try then not to think of her. Perhaps some day,” added 
Madamo Merle, “you’ll have another mother.” 

“I don’t think that’s necessary,” Pansy said, repeating her 
little soft conciliatory sigh. “I had more than thirty mothers 
at the convent.” 

Her father’s stop sounded again in the ante-chamber, and 
Madamo Merle got up, releasing the child. Mr. Osmond came 
in and closed the door ; then, without looking at Madamo Merle, 
he pushed one or two chairs back into their places. His visitor 
waited a moment for him to speak, watching him as ho moved 
about. Thou at last she said : “I hoped you’d have como to 
Rome. I thought it possible you’d have wished yourself to fetch 
Pansy away.” 

“That was a natural supposition; but I’m afraid it’s not 
the first time I’vo acted in defiance of your caloulations.” 
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“Yos,** said Madamo Morlo, “t think you very perVerae.** 

Mr. Osmond busied himself for a moment in the room*-^ 
there was plenty of space in it to move about'—in the fashion, 
of a man mechanically seeking pretexts for not giving an atten¬ 
tion which may be embarrassing. Presently, however, he 
had exhausted his pretexts; there was nothing left for him—« 
unless he took up a book—but to stand with his hands behind 
him looking at Pansy. “Why didn’t you come and see the last 
of maman Catherine ?” he asked of lier abruptly in French. 

Pansy hcsitjitcd a moment, glancing at Madame Merle. 
“I asked her to stay with me,” said this lady, who had seated 
herself again in another place. 

“Ah, that was better,” Osmond conceded. With whicli he 
dropped into a chair and sat looking at Madamo Merle; bent 
forward a little, his elbows on th<' edge of the arms and his hands 
interlocked. 

“She’s going to give me some ghives,” said Pansy. 

“You needn't tell that to every one, my dear,” Madame 
Merle observed. 

“You’re very kind to her,” said Osmond. “She’s supposed 
to have everything she needs.” 

“I should think she had had enough of the nuns.” 

“If we’re going to discuss that matter she had better go out 
of the room.” 

“Let her stay,” said Madame Merle. “We’ll talk of some¬ 
thing else.” 

“If you like I won’t listen,” Pansy suggested with an appear¬ 
ance of candour which imposed conviction. 

“You may listen, charming child, because you won’t under¬ 
stand,” her fhther rejilied. The child sat down, deferentially, 
near the open door, within sight of the garden, into which shC 
directed her innocent, wistful eyes; and Mr. Osmond went 
on irrelevantly, addressing himself to his other companion. 
“You’re looking particularly well.” 

“I think I always look the same,” said Madame Merle. 

“You always arc the same. You don’t vary. You’re as 
wonderful woman.” 

“Yes, I think I am.” 



“ifou Bometimos change your mind, however. You told 
mo on your return from England that you wouldn’t leave Romo 
again for tlie present.” 

“I’m plea*<iod that you remember so well what I say. That 
was my intention. But I’ve come to Florence to moot Bomo 
friends who have lately arrived and as to whoso movements 
I was at that time uncertain.” 

*‘That reason’s characteristic. You’re always doing some¬ 
thing for your friends.” 

Madame Merle smiled straight at her host. ‘*lt’s less charac¬ 
teristic than your comment upon it—which is perfectly insincere. 
I don’t, however, make a crime of that,” she added, “because 
if you don’t believe what you say there’s no reason why you 
should. I don’t ruin myself for my friends; I don’t deserve 
your praise. I care greatly for myself.” 

“Exactly; but yourself includes so many otlier selves—so 
much of every one else and of evorytliing. 1 never knew a 
person whoso life touched so many otlu5r lives.” 

“What do you call one’s life ?” asked Madame Merle. “One’s 
appearance, one’s movemeuls, one’s engagements, one’s society?” 

“I call your life your .ambitions,” said Osmond. 

Madame Merlo looked a moment at Paiisy. “1 wonder if 
slxe imderstands that,” she murmured. 

“You see she can’t stay with us!” And Pansy’sfatliergave 
rather a joyless smile. “Go hito the garden, migiwme, and 
pluck a flower or two for Madame Merle,” ho went on in French. 

“That’s just what I wanted to do,” Pansy exclaimed, rising 
with promptness and noiselessly departing. Her father fol¬ 
lowed her to the open door, stood a moment watching her, and 
then came back, but remained standing, or rather strolling to 
and fro, as if to cultivate a sense of freedom which in another 
attitude might be wanting. 

“My ambitions are principally for you,” said Madame Merle, 
looking up at him with a certain courage. 

“Tliat comes back to what I say. I’m part of your life—I 
and a thousand others. You’re not selfish—I can’t admit that. 
If you were selfish, what should I be ? What epithet wotdd 
properly desenbo me?” 
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“You*ro indolent. For me that’s your worst fault.'* 

“I’m afraid it’s roiilly my best.” 

“You don’t cfiro,” said Mtidame Merle gravely. 

“No; I don’t think I care much. What sort of a fault do 
you call that ? My indolence, at any rate, was one of the rea¬ 
sons T didn’t go to Romo. But it was only one of them.” 

“It’s not of iinptu’Uncc—to me at least—^that you didn’t 
go ; tliougli I sliould havc4)con glad to .sih^ you. I’m glad you’re 
not iji Rome now^—wJiicIi you might bo, would probably be, 
if you had gon(» ihm* a nnjiith ago. There’s aometliing I should 
like you to do at present in Florence.” 

“Please romombor my indolence,” said Osmond. 

“I do remeraf)er it; but t beg you to forgot it. In that 
way you'll hwe both the virtu(» and the reward. This i.s not 
a grMt labour, and it may prove a rord interest. How long 
is it since you mide ,a new .icquaintanee ?” 

“t don’t think I’ve made any since I made yours.” 

“It’s time then j^'en should make another. Tliere’s a friend 
of mine I want you to know.” 

Mr. Osmond, iTi his walk, had gone back to the open door 
again and w.is looking at his daughter as she moved about in 
the intense sunshine. “What good will it do me 1” ho asked 
with a sort of genial crudity. 

Madame Merlo w.iited. “It will amuse you.” There was 
nothing crude in this rejoinder; it had been thoroughly well 
considered. 

“If you say that, you know, I believe it,” said Osmond 
coming toward her. “There are some points in which my con- 
ddonce in you is complete. I’m perfectly aware, for instance, 
that you know good society from bad.” 

“Society is all bad.” 

“Pardon me. That isn’t—the knowledge I impute to you 
—a common sort of wisdom. You’ve gained it in the right 
way—experimentally; you’ve compared an immense number 
of more of less impossible people witli each other.” 

“Well, I invite you to profit by my knowledge.” 

'*To profit ? Are you very sure that I shall ?” 
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“It's what I hope. It will dopoml on yourself. If I could 
only induce you to make an effort I" 

“Ah, there you are I I Imew soraothint? tiresome was coming. 
What in the world—that’s likely to turn up here—is worth an 
effort ?" 

Madame Merle flushed as with a wounded intention. “Don’t 
be foolish, Osmond. No one knows better thati you what is 
worth an effort. Haven’t I seen you in f)ld days?’’ 

“I recognise some things. But they’re none of them prob¬ 
able in this poor life.” 

“It’s the effort that makes them probable,” said Mtulamo 
Merle. 

“There’s something in that. Who then is yt)ur friend ?” 

“The person T came to Kloronee to see. Slie’s a nieee of 
Mrs. Touehett, whom you’ll not have forgotten.” 

“A nieee? The word niece suggests youth and ignorance. 
I see what you’re coming to.” 

“Yes, she’s young—twenty-three years old. She’s a great 
friend of mine. I mot her for the first time in England, several 
months ago, and wc struck up a grand allianee. 1 like her im¬ 
mensely, and I do what I don't do every day—I admin* her. 
You’ll do the same.” 

“Not if I can help it.” 

“Precisely. But you won’t be able to help it.” 

“Is she beautiful, clever, rich, splendid, universally intel¬ 
ligent and unprecedentedly virtuous ? It’s only on these con¬ 
ditions that I care to make her acquaintance. Ytm know I 
asked you some time ago never to speak to rao of a creature 
who shouldn’t correspond to that description. I know plenty 
of dingy people; I don’t want to know any more.” 

“Miss Archer isn’t dingy; slie’s as bright as the morning. 
She corresponds to your description; it’s for that I wish you 
to know her. She fills all your requirements.” 

“More or less, of course.” 

“No; quite literally. She’s beautiful, accomplished, geno- 
rons and, for an American, well-bom. She’s also very oTevor 
and very amiable, and she has a handsome fortune.” 

Mir. Osmond listened to this in silence, app^ring to turn 



it over in hia mind with his eyo on his informant. “What do 
yon want to do witli her ?” he asked at last. 

“What you st'o. Put her in your way,” 

“Isn’t she meant for somothiug Ix^ttcr than that 

“I don’t j>retond to know wliat petjple are meant for,” said 
Madame Merle. “I only know what I can do \»ith them.” 

“I’m sorry for Miss Archer!” Osmond declared. 

Midiino Meile got iqt “If that’s a beginning of interest 
in her I take note of it.” 

The two stood tlu're face to face ; slie settled her mantilla, 
looking down at it as she did so. “Vou’re looking very well,” 
Osmond reptvited still less relevantly tliini before. “You havo 
some ido.i. You’p(‘ inwcr so well as when you’ve got an idea; 
they’re alwiys beeoining to you.” 

In the m‘iiin«*r and tone of thes * tw'^o persons, on fiist meeting 
at any juuetun*, and e-ipecially when tliey mot in the preseneo 
of others, was something indirect and eirrum.spoet, as if they 
1 i.mI approached eai li other oliliquely and addr(‘sscd each other 
by implieation. The effect of each appeared to b(‘ to intensify 
to an apprt'ciablo degree the solf-ec)nseiou.sne,ss of the other. 
Madame Mf*rlo of course carried off any embarrassment better 
than her friend ; but oven Madame Merle had not on tliis occasion 
the form she would havo hked to have—the perfect self-posses¬ 
sion she would have wished to wear for her host. The point to 
bo made is, however, that at a certain moment the element 
botwc*on them, whatever it was, always levelled itself and left 
them more closely faco to face than either ever was with any 
one else. This was what liad happened now. They stood 
there knowing each other well and each on the whole willing to 
accept the satisfaction of knowing as a compensation for the 
inconvenience—whatever it might be—of being known. “I 
wish very much you were not so heartless,” Madame Merle 
quietly said. “It has always been against you, and it will be 
against you now.” 

“I’m not so heartless as you think. Every now and then 
something touches me—as for instance your saying just now 
that your ambitions are for mo. I don’t understand it; t don’t 
see how or why they should be. But it touches me, all the 
same.” 
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*‘You*ll probably understand it oven less as time goes on. 
There are some things you’ll never understand. There’s no 
particular need you should.” 

“You, after all, are the most remarkable of women,” said 
Osmond. “You have more m you than almost any ono. I 
don’t see why you think Mrs. Toueheti’s niee(‘ sliould m<itfccr 
very much to mo, when—when—” But he paused a moment. 

“When I myself have mattered so little 

“That of course is not what 1 meint to siy When I’ve 
known and ap])reeiated such a woman you ” 

“Isabel Archer’s better tlian T,” saul MkiUrao Merle. 

Her companion gsve laugh “How little you must think 
of her to say that I ’ 

“Do you suppose I’m c.ipable of jeilousy * Please answer 
mo that.” 

“With regard to me ^ No ; on the whole I don’t.” 

“Como and see mo then, two days himee I’m staying at 
Mrs. Touehott’s^—Palazzo Crescent ini—and the girl will bo 
there.” 

“Why didn’t you ask me th.it at first simply, without speaking 
of the girl?” said Osmond. “You could have had her there 
at any rate.” 

Madame Merle looked at him in the manner of a woman 
whom no question he could ever put would find unprepared. 
“Do you wish to know why * Because I’ve spoken of you to 

her.” 

Osmond forwned and turned away. “I’d rather not know 
that.” Then in a moment he pointed out the easel supporting 
the little water-colour drawing “Have you seen what’s there— 
my last ?” 

Madame Merle drew near and considered. “Is it the Venetian 
Alps—one of your last year’s sketches ?” 

“You—^but how you guess everything I” 

She looked a moment longer, then turned away. “You 
^now 1 don’t care for your drawings.” 

know it, yet I’m always surprised at it,^ They’re really 
so much bettor than most people’s.” 
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“That may very well be. But as the only thing you du— 
well, it’s BO little. ( should have liked you to do bo many other 
things: those were my ambitions.” 

“Yes; you’ve told mo many timos—^things that wore im¬ 
possible.” 

“Things that were impossiblo,” said Madame Merle. And 
then in quite a different tone : “In itself your little picture's 
very good.” She looked about the room—at the bid cabinets, 
pictures, ta})ostries, surfaces of faded silk. “Your rooms at 
least are perfect. I’m struck witli that afresh whenever I come 
back. T know none bettt*r anywhere. You understand this SOTt 
of thing as nobody anywhere does. You’ve such adorable 
taste.” 

“I'm sick of my adorable taste,” said Gilbert Osmond. 

“You must nevertheless let Miss Archer come and see it. 
I’ve told her about it.” 

“I don’t object to showing my tilings—when people are 
not idiots.” 

“You do it deliglil fully. As cicerone of your museum you 
appear to particular advantage.” 

Mr. Osmond, in return for this compliment, simply looked 
at once colder and more attentive. ''Did you say she was rich V* 

"She has seventy thousand pounds.” 

**En tcu8 bien compth 

"There’s no doubt whatever about her fortune. I*v6 seen 
it, as I may say.” 

"Satisfactory woman !—I mean you. And if I go to see her 
shall I see the mother ?” 

*'The mother ? She has none—nor father either.” 

"The aunt then—whom did you say ?—Mrs. Touchett.” 

"I can easily keep her out of the way. ” 

"I don’t object to her,” said Osmond ; "I rather like Mrs. 
Touchett. She has a sort of old-fashioned character that’s 
passing away—a vivid identity. But that long jackanapes the 
son—is he about the place V* 

"He’s there, but he won’t trouble you.” 

"He’s a good deal of a donkey.” 





*'1 think you’re mistaken. He’s a very clever man. But he’s 
not fond of being about when I’m there, because he doesn’t 
like me.” 

*'What could be more asinine than that ? Did you say she 
has looks ?” Osmond went on. 

**Ycs ; but I won’t say it again, lest you should be disap- 
pointed in them. Come and make a beginning ; that’s all I 
ask of you ” 

“A beginning of what 

Madame Merle was silent a little. “I want you of course 
to marry her.” 

“The beginning of the end ? well. I’ll see for myself. Have 
you told her that ?” 

“For what do you take me ? She’s not so coarse a piece of 
machinery—nor am 1.” 

“Really,” said Osmond after some meditation, “I don’t 
understand your ambitions.” 

“I think you’ll understand this one after you’ve seen Miss 
Archer. Suspend your judgment.” Madame Merle, as she 
spoke, had drawn near the open door of the garden, where 
she stood a moment looking out. “Pansy has really grovin 
pretty,” she presently added. 

“So it seemed to me.” 

“But she has had enough of the convent.” 

“I don’t know,” said Osmond. “I like what they’ve made 
of her. It’s very charming.” 

'*That’s not the convent. It’s the child’s nature.” 

“It’s the combination, I think She’s as pure as a pearl.” 

"Why doesn’t she come back with my flowers then ?” Mad¬ 
ame Merle asked. “She’s not in a hurry.” 

“We’ll go and get them.” 

“She doesn’t like me,” the visitor murmured as she raised 
her parasol and they passed into the garden. 



Chapter 23 

Madame merle, who had come to Florence on Mrs, Touch* 
ctt’s arrival at the invitation of this latlj’—Mrs. Touchett of¬ 
fering her for a month the hospitality of Palaz7.o Crescen- 
tini—the judicious Madarac Merle spoke to Isabel afresh 
abont Gilbert Osmond and expressed the hope she might know 
him ; making, how ever, no such point of the matter as we 
have seen her do in recommending the girl herself to Mr. Os¬ 
mond’s attention The reason of this w’as perhaps that Isabel 
offered no resistance whatever to Madame Merle’s proimsal. 
In Italy, as in England, the lady had a multitude of friends, 
both among the natives of the country and its heterogene¬ 
ous visitors. She had mentioned to Isabel most of the people 
the girl would find it well to "meet”—of course, she said, Isa¬ 
bel could know wdiomever in the wide wDrld she would—and 
had placed Mr. Osmond near the top of the list. He was an 
old friend of her ow’n ; she had known him these dozen years ; 
he was one of the cleverest and most agreeable men—well, 
in Europe simply. He was altogether above the respectable 
average ; quite another affair. He wasn't a professional charm¬ 
er-far from it, and the effect ho produced depended a good 
deal on the state of his nerves and his spirits. When not in the 
right mood ho could fall as low as any one, saved only by his 
looking at such hours rather like a demoralised prince in ex¬ 
ile. But if he cared or was interested or rightly challenged- 
just exactly rightly it had to'be—then one felt his cleverness 
and his distinction. Those qualities didn’t depend, in him, 
as in so many people, on his not committing or exposing him¬ 
self. He had his perversities—which indeed Isabel would find 
to be the case with all the men really worth knowing—and 
didn't cause his light to shine equally for all persons. Madame 
Merle, however, thought she could undertake that for Isabel 
he would be brilliant. He was easily bored, too easily, and dull 
people always put him out; but a quick and cultivated girl like 
Isabel would give him a stimulus which was too absent from 
his life. At any rate he was a person not to miss. One should¬ 
n't attempt to live in Italy without maldng a friend of Gil¬ 
bert Osmond, who knew more about the country than any 
one exeept two or three German professors. And if they had 
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more knowledge than he it was he who had most perception 
and taste >>being artistic through and through. Isabel remem¬ 
bered that her friend had spoken of him during their plunge, 
at Gardencourt, into the deeps of talk, and wondered a little 
what was the nature of the tie binding these superior spirits. 
She felt that Madame Merle's ties always somehow had histor¬ 
ies, and such an impression was part of the interest created 
by this inordinate woman As regards her relations with Mr. 
Osmond, however, she hinted at nothing but a long-establish¬ 
ed calm friendship. Isabel said she should be happy to know 
a person who had enjoyed so high a confidence for so many 
years. **You ought to see a great many men,” Madame Merle 
remarked ; "you ought to see as many as possible, so as to get 
used to them.” 

"Used to them ?” Isabel repeated with that solemn stare 
which sometimes seemed to proclaim her deficient in the sense 
of comedy. "Why, Tm not afinid of them- I’m used to them 
as the cook to the butcher boys.” 

"Used to them, I mean, so as to despise them. That’s what 
one comes to with moat of them. You'll pick out, for your 
society, the few uhom you don’t despise.” 

This was a note of cynicism that Madame Merle didn’t 
often allow herself to sound ; but Isabel was not alarmed, for 
she had never supposed that as one saw more of the world 
the sentiment of respect became the most active of one’s emo¬ 
tions. It was excited, none the less, b^’^ the beautiful city of 
Florence, which pleased her not ]e.ss than Madame Merle had 
promised ; and if her unassisted perception had not been able 
to gauge its charms she had clover companions as priests to 
the mystery. She was in no want indeed of aesthetic illumina¬ 
tion, for Ralph found it a joy that renewed his own early pas¬ 
sion to act as cicerone to his eager young kins-woman. Mad¬ 
ame Merle remained at home ; she had seen the treasures of 
Florence again and again and had always something else to 
do. But she talked of all things with remarkable vividness of 
memory*-she recalled the right-hand corner of the large Peru- 
gino and the position of the hands of the Saint Elizabeth in the 
pioture next to it. She had her opinions as to the character of 
many famous works of art, differing often» from Ralph with 



great sharpness and defending her interpretations with as much 
ingenuity as good-humour. Isabel listened to the discussions 
taking place between the two with a sense that she might de¬ 
rive much benefit from them and that they Tcere among the ad¬ 
vantages she couldn’t have enjoyed for instance in Albany. 
In the clear May mornings before the formal breakfast— 
this repast at Mrs. Touchett’s was served at twelve o’clock— 
she wandered with her cousin through the narrow and sombre 
Florentine streets, resting a while in the thicker dusk of some 
historic church or the vaulted chambers of some dispeopled 
convent. »Sho W'cnt to the galleries and palaces ; she looked 
at the pictures and statues that had hitherto been great names 
to her, and exchanged for a knowledge which was sometimes 
a limitation a presentiment which proved usually to have 
been a blank. She performed all those acts of mental pros¬ 
tration in which, on a first visit to Ital^', youth and enthusiasm 
so freely indulge ; she felt her heart beat in the presence of 
immortal genius and knew the sweetness of rising tears in eyes 
to which faded fresco and darkened niaible giew dim. But 
the return, everyday, w as e\ eii pleasanter than the going forth : 
the return into the wide, inoiiumcntal court of the great house 
in whicli Mrs. Touchett, many years before, had established 
herself, and into the high, cool rooms where the carven rafters 
and pompous frescoes of the sixteenth century looked down 
on the familiar commodities of the age of advertisomeiit. Mrs. 
Touchett inhabited an historic building in a narrow street 
whose very name recalled the strife of mediaeval factions; and 
found compensation for the darkness of her frontage in the 
modicity of her rent and the brightness of a garden where 
nature itself looked as archaic as the rugged architecture of 
the palace and which cleared and scented the rooms in regular 
use. To live in such a place was, for Isabel, to hold to her ear 
all day a sholl of the sea of the past. This vague eternal 
rumour kept her imagination awake. 

Gilbert Osmond came to see Madame Merle, who pre¬ 
sented him to the young lady lurking at the other side of the 
room. Isabel took on this occasion little part in the talk ; she 
scarcely even smiled when the others turned to her inviting¬ 
ly ^ she sat there as if she had been at the play and had paid 
even a large sum for her place. Mrs. Touchett was not present* 
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and these two had it, for the effect of brilliancy, all their own 
way. They talked of the Florentine, the Roman, the cosmopo¬ 
lite world, and might have been distinguished performers figur¬ 
ing for a charity. It all had the rich readiness that would have 
come from rehearsal. Madame Merle appealed to her as if she 
had been on the stage, but she could ignore any learnt cue 
without spoiling the scene ; although of course she thus put 
dreadfully in the wrong the friend who had told Mr. Osmond 
she could bo depended on. This was no matter for once ; even 
if more had been involved she could have made no attempt 
to shine. There was something in the visitor that checked her 
and held her in suspense—made it more important she should 
got an impression of him than that she should produce one her¬ 
self. Besides, she had little skill in producing an impression 
which she knew to bo expected : nothing could be happier, in 
general, than to seem dazzling, but she had a perverse unwill¬ 
ingness to glitter by arrangement. Mr. Osmond, to do him 
justice, had a well-bred air of expecting nothing, a quiet ease 
that covered everything, even the first show of his own wit. 
This was the more grateful as his face, his head, was sensi¬ 
tive ; ho was not handsome, but he was fine, as fine as one 
of the drawings in the long gallery above the bridge of 
the Uffizi. And his very voice was fine—the more strangely 
that, with its clearness, it yet somehow wasn’t sweet. This had 
had really to do with making her abstain from interference. 
His utterance was the vibration of glass, and if she had put 
out her finger she might have changed the pitch and spoiled 
the concert. Yet before he wont she had to speak. 

“Madame Merle,” he said, “consents to come up to my 
hill-top some day next week and drink tea in my garden. It 
would give me much pleasure if you would come with her. It"s 
thought rather pretty—there’s what they call a general view. 
My daughter too would be so glad—or rather, for she’s too 
young to have strong emotions, I should be so glad—so very 
glad.” And Mr. Osmond paused with a slight air of embarrass¬ 
ment, leaving his sentence unfinished. “I should be so happy 
if you could know my daughter,” he w'ent on a moment after¬ 
wards. 

Isabel replied that she should be delighted to see Miss Os¬ 
mond and that if Madame Merle would shq;w her the way to 
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the hill-top she should be very grateful. Upon tbis assurance 
the visitor took his leave ; after which Isabel fully expected 
her friend would scold her for having been so stupid. But to 
her surprise that lady, who indeed never fell into the mere 
matter-of-course, said to her in a few moments : **You were 
charming, my dear ; you were just as one would have wished 
you. You’re never disappointing.” 

A rebuke might possibly have been irritating, though it 
is much more probable that Isabel would have taken it in good 
part; but, strange to say, the words that Madame Merle actual¬ 
ly used caused her the first feeling of displeasure she had 
known this ally to excite. **That is more than I intended,” she 
answered coldly. **I’m under no obligation that I know to 
charm Mr. Osmond.” 

Madame Merle perceptibly flushed, but wo know it was 
not her habit to retract. "‘My dear child, I didn’t speak for 
him, poor man ; I spoke for yourself. It's not of course a ques¬ 
tion as to his liking you ; it matters little whether he likes you 
or not! But I thought you liked hhn.*' 

‘*I did,” said Isabel honestly. *'But I don’t see what that 
matters either.” 

“Everything that concerns you matters to mo,” Madame 
Merle returned with her weary nobleness ; “especially when 
at the same time another old friend’s concerned.” 

Whatever Isabel’s obligations may have been to Mr. Os¬ 
mond, it must be admitted that she found them sufficient to 
lead her to put to Balph sundry questions about him. She 
thought Balph’s judgment distorted by his trials, but she 
flattered herself she had learned to make allowance for that. 

“Do I know him ?” said her cousin. “Oh, yes, I ‘know’ him, 
not well, but on the whole enough. I've never cultivated his 
society, and he apparently has never found mine indispensa¬ 
ble to his happiness. Who is he, what is he ? He’s a vague, 
unexplained American who has been living these thirty years, 
or less, in Italy. Why do I call him unexplained ? Only as a 
cover for my ignorance ; I don’t know his antecedents, his 
family, his origin. For all I do know he may be a prince in 
disguise ; he rather looks like one, by the way—like a prince 
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who has abdicated in a dt of fastidiousness and has been in 
a state of disgust ever since. He used to live in Borne; but of 
late years he has taken up his abode here ; I remember hear¬ 
ing him say that Borne has grown vulgar. He has a great 
dread of vulgarity ; that’s his special line ; he hasn’t any other 
that I know of. He lives on his income, which I suspect of 
not being vulgarly largo. He’s a poor but honest gentleman— 
that’s what he calls himself. He married young and lost his 
wife, and I believe he has a daughter. He also has a sister, 
who’s married to some small Count or other, of these parts ; 
I remember meeting her of old. She’s nicer than he, 1 should 
think, but rather impossible. 1 remember there used to be some 
stories about her. 1 don’t think I recommend you to know her. 
But why don’t you ask Madame Merle about those people ? 
She knows them all much better than I.” 

*‘I ask you because I want your opinion as well as hers,” 
said Isabel. 

fig for my opinion ! If you fall in love with Mr. Os¬ 
mond what will you care for that ?” 

"Not much, probably. But meanwhile it has a certain im> 
portance. The more information one has about one’s dan¬ 
gers the better.” 

"I don’t agree to that—it may make them dangers. Wo 
know too much about people in these days ; we hear too much. 
Our ears, our minds, our mouths, are stuffed with personali¬ 
ties. Don’t mind anything any one tells you about any one else. 
Judge every one and everything for yourself.” 

"That’s what I try to do,” said Isabel; "but when you do 
that people call you conceited.” 

"You’re not to mind them-^that’s precisely my argument; 
not to mind what they say about yourself any more than what 
they say about your friend or your enemy.” 

^ Isabel considered. "I think you’re right; but there are some 
things 1 can’t help minding : for instance when my friend's 
attacked or when I myself am praised.” ^ 

♦Df course you’re always at liberty to judge the critic. 
JudM people as critics, however,” Balph added, "and you’ll 
con&mn then all!” 
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shall see Mr. Osmond for myself/* said Isabel. “l*ve prom¬ 
ised to pay him a visit.” 

''To pay him a visit 

"To go and see his view, his pictures, his daughter—I don’t 
know exactly what. Madame Merle’s to take mo ; she tells 
me a great many ladies call on him.” 

"Ah, with Madame Merle you may go anywhere, de con* 
fiance” said Ralph. "She knows none but the host people.” 

Isabel said no more about Mr. Osmond, but she presently 
remarked to her cousin that she was not satisfied with his tone 
about Madame Merle. "It seems to me you insinuate things 
about her. I don’t know what you mean, but if you’ve any 
grounds for disliking her 1 think you should either mention 
them frankly or else say nothing at all.” 

Ralph, however, resented this charge with more appar¬ 
ent earnestness than ho commonly used. "I speak of Mad¬ 
ame Merle exactly as 1 speak to her : with an oven exaggerated 
respect.” 

"Exaggerated, precisely. That’s what I complain of.” 

"I do so because Madame Merle’s merits arc exaggerated.” 

"By whom, pray i JBy me ^ If so 1 do her a poor service.” 

'•No, no ; by herself.” 

"Ah, I protest!” Isabel earnestly cried, "If over there was 
a woman who made small claims—!” 

"You i)ut your finger on it,” Ralph interrupted. "Her mod¬ 
esty’s exaggerated. She has no business with small claims*— 
she has a perfect right to make large ones.” 

"Her merits are large then. You contradict yourself.” 

"Her merits are immense,” said Ralph. "She’s indescriba¬ 
bly blameless ; a pathless desert of virtue ; the only woman 
1 know who never gives one a chance.” 

"A chance for what ?” 

"Well, say. to call her a fool! She’s the only woman I know 
who has but that one little fault.” 

Isabel turned away with impatience. "I don’t understand 
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you ; you*re too paradoxical for my plain mind/" 

'*Let mo explain. When I say she exaggerates I don't mean 
it in the vulgar sense—-that she boasts^ overstates, gives too 
fine an account of herself. 1 mean literally that she pushes 
the search for perfection too far—that her merits are in them¬ 
selves overstrained. She’s too good, too kind, too clever, too 
learned, too accomplished, too everything. She’s too complete, 
in a word. I confess to you that she acts on my nerves and 
that I feel about her a good deal as that intensely human 
Athenian felt about Aristides the Just. ” 

Isabel looked hard at her cousin ; but the mocking spirit, 
if it lurked in his words, failed on this occasion to peep from 
his face. **Do you wish Madame Merle to bo banished ?” 

'*By no means. She’s much too good company. I delight 
in Madame Merle,” said Ralph Touchett simply. 

‘*You are very odious, sir!” Isabel exclaimed. And then she 
asked him if he knew anything that was not to the honour 
of her brilliant friend. 

"Nothing whatever. Don’t you see that’s just what I moan ? 
On the character of every one else you may find some little 
black speck ; if I were to take half an hour to it, some day, 
I have no doubt I should be able to find one on yours. For my 
own, of course, I’m spotted like a leopard. But on Madame 
Merle’s nothing, nothing, nothing I’' 

"That’s just what I think I” said Isabel with a toss of her 
head. "That is why 1 like her so much.” 

"She is a capital person for you to know. Since you wish 
to see the world you couldn’t have a better guide.” 

"I suppose you moan by that that she’s worldly 

"Worldly 1 No,” said Ralph, "she’s the great round world 
itself 1” 

It had certainly not, as Isabel for the moment took it into 
her head to believe, been a refinement of malice in him to 
say that he delighted in Madame Merle. Ralph Touchett took 
his refreshment wherever he could find it and he would not 
have forgiven himself if he had been left wholly unbeguiled 
by such a mistress of the social art. There ar^ deep-lying sym- 
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pathies and antipathies, and it may have been that, in spite 
of the administered justice she enjoyed at his hands, her ab« 
sence from his mother's house would not have made life bar* 
ren to him. Sut Ralph Touchctt had learned more or less in* 
scrutably to attend, and there could have been nothing so 
'^sustained’* to attend to as the general performance of Mad* 
ame Merle. He tasted her in sips, he let her stand, with an 
opportuneness she herself could not have surpassed. There 
were moments when he felt almost sorry for her ; and these, 
oddly enough, were the moments when his kindness was least 
demonstrative. He was sure she had been yearningly ambitious 
and that what she had visibly accomplished was far below her 
secret measure. She had got herself into perfect training, but 
had w'on none of the prizes. She was always plain Madame 
Merle, the widow of a Swiss negociant, with a small income 
and a large acquaintance, who stayed with people a great deal 
and was almost as universally “liked" as some new volume of 
smooth twaddle. The contrast between this position and any 
one of some half-dozen others that he su2}posed to have at vari¬ 
ous moments engaged her hope had an clement of the tragical. 
His mother thought ho got on beautifully with their gonial 
guest; to Mrs. Touchett's sense two persons who dealt so large¬ 
ly in too-ingenious theories of conduct—that is of their own— 
would have much in common. He had given duo consideration 
to Isabel’s intimacy with her eminent friend, having long since 
made up his mind that ho could not, without opposition, keep 
his cousin to himself; and he made the best of it, as he had done 
of worse things. He believed it would take care of itself; it 
wouldn’t last forever. Neither of these two superior persons 
knew the other as well as she supposed, and when each had 
made an important discovery or two there would be, if not a 
rupture, at least a relaxation. Meanwhile he was quite willing 
to admit that the conversation of the elder lady was an ad¬ 
vantage to the younger, who had a great deal to learn and 
would doubtless learn it better from Madame Merle than from 
some other instructors of the young. It was not probable that 
Isabel would be injured. 



Chapter 24 

It would oertainly have been hard to see what injury could 
arise to her from the visit she presently paid to Mr. Osmond’s 
hiU-top. Nothing could have been more charming than this 
occasion—a soft afternoon in the full maturity of the Tuscan 
spring. The companions drove out of the Roman Gate, be< 
neath the enormous blank superstructure which crowns the 
fine clear arch of that portal and makes it nakedly impressive, 
and wound between high-walled lanes into which the wealth 
of blossoming orchards overdrooped and flung a fragrance, 
until they reached the small superurban piazza, of crooked 
shape, where the long brown wall of the villa occupied in part 
by Mr. Osmond formed a principal, or at least a very impos¬ 
ing, object. Isabel went with her friend through a wide, high 
court, where a clear shadow rested below and a pair of light- 
arched galleries, facing each other above, caught the upper 
sunshine upon their slim columns and the flowering plants in 
which they were dressed. There was something grave and 
strong in the place ; it looked somehow as if, once you were 
in, you would need an act of energy to get out. For Isabel, 
however, there was of course as yet no thought of getting out, 
but only of advancing. Mr. Osmond met her in the cold ante¬ 
chamber—it was cold even in the month of May—and ushered 
her, with her conductress, into the apartment to which we 
have already been introduced. Madame Merle was in fronts 
and while Isabel lingered a little, talking with him, she went 
forward familiarly and greeted two persons who were seated 
in the saloon. One of these was little Pansy, on whom she be¬ 
stowed a kiss ; the other was a lady whom Mr. Osmond indi¬ 
cated to Isabel as his sister, the Countess Gemini. ''And that’s 
my little girl,’ ’ he said, "who has just come out of her convent.” 

Pansy had on a scant white dress, and her fair hair was 
neatly arranged in a net; she wore her small shoes tied san¬ 
dal-fashion about her ankles. She made Isabel a little con¬ 
ventual curtsey and then came to be kissed. The Countess 
Gemini nodded without getting up : Isabel could see she was 
a woman of high fashion. She was thin and dark and not at 
all pretty, having features that suggested ^ome tropical bird 
-~a long* beak-like nose, small, quickly-moving eyes and a 



mouth and chin that recoded extremely. Her expression, how¬ 
ever, thanks to various intensities of emphasis and wonder, 
of horror and joy, was not inhuman, and, as regards her ap¬ 
pearance, it was plain she understood herself and made the 
most of her points. Her attire, voluminous and delicate, bristl¬ 
ing with elegance, had the look of shimmering plumage, and 
her attitudes were as light and sudden as those of a creature 
who perched upon twigs. She had a great deal of manner; Isa¬ 
bel, w'ho had never known any one with so much manner, im¬ 
mediately classed her as the most alTccted of women. She re- 
membered that Rilph had not recommended her as an ac¬ 
quaintance ; but she w as ready to acknowledge that to a casual 
view the Countess Gemini revealed no dei)th8. Her demonstra¬ 
tions suggested the violent waving of some flag of general 
truce—white silk with fluttering streamers. 

“You’ll believe I’m glad to see you when 1 toll you it’s only 
because I know you were to be here that I came myself, I 
don’t come and see my brother—I make him come and see 
me. This hill of bis is impossible—I don’t see what possesses 
him. Really, Osmond, you’ll be the ruin of my horses some 
day, and if it hurts them you’ll have to give me another pair. 
I heard them wheezing to-day ; I assure you I did. It’s very 
disagreeable to hear one’s horses wheezing when one’s sitting 
in the carriage ; it sounds too as if they weren’t what they 
should be. But I’ve alw'aya had good horses ; whatever else I 
may have lacked I’ve alwa 5 ’'s managed that. My husband does¬ 
n’t know much, but I think he knows a horse. In general Itali¬ 
ans don’t, but my husband goes in, according to his poor light, 
for everything English My horses are English—so it’s all the 
greater pity they should be ruined. I must tell you,” she went 
on, directly addressing Isabel, “that Osmond doesn’t often in¬ 
vite me ; I don’t think he likes to have me. It was quite my 
own idea, coming to-day. I like to see new people, and I'm 
sure you’re very new. But don’t sit there; that chair’s not what 
it loc^s. There are some very good seats here, but there are 
also some horrors.” 

These remarks were delivered with a series of little jerks 
and pecks, of roulades of shrillness, and in an accent that 
was as some fond recall of good English, or rather of good 
American, in adversity. 
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'•I don’t like to have you, my dear V* said her brother. “I*m 
sure you’re invaluable.” 

‘*I don’t see any horrors anywhere,” Isabel returned, look¬ 
ing about her. ‘^Everything seems to me beautiful and pre¬ 
cious.” 

“I’ve a few good tilings,” Mr. Osmond allowed ; “indeed 
I’ve nothing very bad. But I’ve not uhat I should have liked.” 

Ho stood there a little a\\kwardly. smiling and glancing 
about ; his manner was an odd mixture of the detached and 
the involved. He seemed to liint that nothing but the right 
“values” was of any consequence. Isabel made a rapid in¬ 
duction : perfect simplicity was not the badge of his family. 
Even the little girl from the convent, who, in her prim wdiito 
dress, w'ith her small submissive face and her hands locked 
before her, stood there as if she were about to partake of 
her first communion, even Mr. Osmond's diminutive daugh¬ 
ter had a kind of finish that was not entirely artless. 

“You’d have liked a few things from the UfiSzi and the 
Pitti—that’s what you'd have liked,” said Madame Merle. 

“Poor Osmond, with his old curtains and crucifixes I'’ the 
Countess Gemini exclaimed ; she appeared to call her brother 
only by his family-name. Her ejaculation had no particular 
object; she smiled at Isabel as .she made it and looked at her 
from head to foot. 

Her brother had not heard her ; he seemed to be thinking 
what he could say to Isabel. “Won’t you have some tea ?—you 
must be very tired,” he at last bethought himself of remarking. 

“No indeed, I’m not tired ; what have I done to tire me 1” 
Isabel felt a certain need of being very direct, of pretend¬ 
ing to nothing ; there was something in the air, in her gene¬ 
ral impression of things—she could hardly have said what it 
was—that deprived her of all disposition to put herself for¬ 
ward. The place, the occasion, the combination of people, 
signified more than lay on the surface ; she would try to under- 
s^d—she would not simply utter graceful platitudes. Poor 
Isabel was doubtless not aware that many women would have 
Uttered graceful platitudes to cover the working of their ob¬ 
servation. It must be confessed that her pfide was a trifle 
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alarmed. A man she had heard spoken of in terms that ex¬ 
cited interest and who was evidently capable of distinguish¬ 
ing himself, had invited her, a young lady not lavish of her 
favours, to come to his house. Now that she had done so the 
burden of entertainment rested naturally on his vit. Isabel 
was not rendered less observant, and for the moment, we judge, 
she was not rendered more indulgent, by perceiving that Mr. 
Osmond carried his burden less complacently than might have 
been expected. “What a fool T was to have let myself so need¬ 
lessly in—!” she could fancy his exclaiming to himself. 

“You’ll be tired when you go home, if he shows you all 
his bibelots and gives you a lecture on each," said the Coun¬ 
tess Gemini. 

“I’m not afraid of that; but if I’m tired I shall at least 
have learned something.’’ 

“Very little, I suspect. But my sister’s dreadfully afraid of 
learning anything," said Mr. Osmond. 

“Oh, I confess to that ; I don’t want to know anything 
more—I know too much already. The more you know the 
more unhappy you are." 

“You should not undervalue knowledge before Pansy, who 
has not finished her education," Madam Merle interposed 
with a smile. 

“Pansy will never know any harm," said the child's father. 
“Pansy’s a little convent-flower." 

“Oh, the convents, the convents !’’ cried the Countess with 
a flutter of her ruffles. Speak to me of the convents I You 
may learn anything there ; I’m a convent-flower myself. I 
don’t pretend to be good, but the nuns do. Don’t you see what 
I mean she went on, appealing to Isabel. 

Isabel was not sure she saw, and she answered that she was 
very bad at following arguments. The Countess than declared 
that she herself detested arguments, but that this was her 
brother’s taste—he would always discuss. “For me," she said, 
“one should like a thing or one shouldn’t; one can’t like every¬ 
thing, of course. But one shouldn’t attempt to reason it out*- 
yoti never know where it may lead you. There are some very 
good feelings that may have bad reasons, don’t you know I 
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And then there are very bad feelingSi sometimes, that have 
good reasons. Don’t you see what I mean ? I don’t care any¬ 
thing about reasons, but I know what I like.*' 

"Ah, that’s the great thing,” said Isabel, smiling and sus¬ 
pecting that her acquaintance with this lightly-flitting per¬ 
sonage would not lead to intellectual repose. If the Countess 
objected to argument Isabel at this moment had as little taste 
for it, and she put out her hand to Pansy with a pleasant sense 
that such a gesture committed her to nothing that would ad¬ 
mit of a divergence of views. Gilbert Osmond apparently took 
a rather hopeless view of his sister’s tone ; he turned the con¬ 
versation to another topic. He presently sat down on the 
other side of his daughter, who had shyly brushed Isabel's fing¬ 
ers with her own ; but he ended by drawing her out of her 
chair and making her stand between his knees, leaning against 
him while he passed his arm round her slimness. The child 
fixed her eyes on Isabel with a still, disinterested gaze which 
seemed void of an intention, yet conscious of an attraction. 
Mr. Osmond talked of many things ; Madame Merle had said 
he could be agreeable when he chose, and to-day, after a little, 
he appeared not only to have chosen but to have determined. 
Madame Merle and the Countess Gemini sat a little apart, 
conversing in the effortless manner of persons who knew each 
other well enough to take their ease ; but every now and 
then Isabel hearci the Countess, at something said by her com¬ 
panion, plunge into the latter’s lucidity as a poodle splashes 
after a thrown stick. It was as if Madame Merle were seeing 
how far she would go. Mr. Osmond talked of Florence, of 
Italy, of the pleasure of living in that country and of the abate¬ 
ments to the pleasure. There were both satisfactions and draw¬ 
backs ; the drawbacks wore numerous ; strangers were too apt 
to see such a world as all romantic. It met the case soothingly 
for the human, for the social failure—by which he meant the 
people who couldn’t "realise,” as they said, on their sensi¬ 
bility : they could keep it about them there, in their poverty, 
without ridicule, as you might keep an heirloom or an incon¬ 
venient entailed place that brought you in nothing. Thus t^ere 
were advantages in living in the country which contained the 
greatest sum of beauty. Certain impressions you ooidd get 
only there. Others favourable to fife, you never got, and you 
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got some that were very bad. But from time to time you got 
one of a quality that made up for everything. Italy, all the 
same, had spoiled a great many people ; he was even fatuous 
enough to believe at times that he himself might have been a 
better man if he had spent less of his life there. It made one 
idle and dilettantish and second-rate ; it had no discipline for 
the character, didn't cultivate in you, otherwise expressed, 
the successful social and other "cheek" that flourished in Paris 
and London. "We’re sweetly provincial,” said Mr. Osmond, 
"and I’m perfectly aware that I myself am as rusty as a key 
that has no lock to fit it. It polishes me up a little to talk with 
you—not that I venture to pretend I can turn that very com¬ 
plicated look T suspect your intellect of being I But you'll be 
going away before I've seen you three times, and I shall per¬ 
haps never see you after that. That’s what it is to live in a 
country that people come to. When they're disagreeable it's 
still worse. As soon as you like them they're oif again 1 I've 
been deceived too often ; I’ve ceased to form attachments, to 
permit myself to feel attractions. You mean to stay—to set¬ 
tle ? That would be really comfortable. Ah yes, your aunt's a 
sort of guarantee ; T believe she may be depended on. Oh, she's 
an old Florentine ; I mean literally an old one ; not a modern 
outsider. She's a contemporary of the Medici; she must have 
been present at the burning of Savanarola, and I'm not sure 
she did’nt throw a handful of chips into the flame. Her face 
is very much like some faces in the early pictures ; little, dry, 
definite faces that must have had a good deal of expression, 
but almost always the same one. Indeed I can show you her 
portrait in a fresco of Ghirlandaio’s. I hope you don't object 
to my speaking that way of your aunt, eh ? I've an idea you 
don't. Perhaps you think that’s even worse. I assure you there's 
no want of respect in it, to either of you. You know I'm a 
particular admirer of Mrs. Touchett '' 

While Isabel's host exerted himself to entertain her in this 
somewhat confidential fashion she looked occasionally at Mad¬ 
ame Merle who met her eyes with an inattentive smile in 
which, on this occasion, there was no infelicitous intimation that 
our heroine appeared to advantage. Madame Merle eventually 
proposed to the Countess Gemini that they should go into the 
garden, and the Countess, rising and shaking out her feathers, 
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began to rustle toward the door. ‘‘Poor Miss Archer! *’ she 
exclaimed, surveying the other group with expressive com¬ 
passion. “She has been brought quite into the family/* 

“Miss Archer can certainly have nothing but sympathy 
for a family to which you belong,’* Mr. Osmond answered, 
with a laugh which, though it had something of a mocking 
ring, had also a finer patience. 

“I don’t know what you mean by that! I’m sure she’ll see 
no harm in me but that you toll her. I’m better than he says. 
Miss Archer,” the Countess went on. “I’m only rather an 
idiot and a bore. Is that all he has said ? Ah then, you keep 
him in good‘*humour. Has ho opened on one of his favou¬ 
rite subjects ? T give you notice th.at there are two or three 
that he treats a fond. In that case you had better take off 
your bonnet.” 

“I don’t think T know what Mr. Osmond’s favourite 
subjects are,” said Isabel, wlio had risen to her feet. 

The Countess assumed for an instant an attitude of intense 
meditation, pressing one of her hands, with the finger-tips 
gathered together, to her forehead. “I’ll tell you in a moment. 
One’s Machiavclli ; the other’s Vittoria Colonna, the next is 
Metastasio.” 

“Ah, with mo,” said Madame Merle, passing her arm into 
the Countess Gemini’s as if to guide hor course to the gar¬ 
den, “Mr. Osmond’s never so historical.” 

“Oh you,” the Countess answered as they moved away, 
"you yourself are Machiavelli—you yourself are Vittoria Co¬ 
lonna !” 

“We shall hear next that poor Madame Merle is Metas¬ 
tasio !” Gilbert Osmond resignedly sighed. 

Isabel had got up on the assumption that they too were 
to go into the garden ; but lier host stood there with no ap¬ 
parent inclination to leave the room, his hands in the pock¬ 
ets of his jacket and his daughter, who had now locked her 
arm into one of his own, clinging to him and looking up while 
her eyes moved from his own face to Isabel’s. Isabel waited, 
with a certain unuttered contentedness, to have her move¬ 
ments directed ; she liked Hr. Osmond’s talk,«^his company: 
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she had what always gave her a very private thrill, the con¬ 
sciousness of a new relation. Through the open doors of the 
great room she saw Madame Merle and the Countess stroll across 
the fine grass of the garden ; then she turned, and her eyes 
wandered over the things scattered about her. The under¬ 
standing had been that Mr. Osmond should show her his treas¬ 
ures; his pictures and cabinets all looked like treasures. Isabel 
after a moment went toward one of the pictures to see it better; 
but just as she had done so he said to her abruptly : ‘*Mis8 
Archer, what do yon think of my .«!ister ?" 

She faced him with some surprise "‘Ah, don’t ask me that 
—I’ve seen your sister too little.” 

"'Yes, you've seen her very little ; but you must have ob¬ 
served that there is not a great deal of her to see. What do 
you think of our family tone ?” he went on with his cool smile. 
“1 should like to know how it strikes a fresh, unprejudiced 
mind. I know what 3 "ou're going to say—you’ve had almost 
no observation of it. Of course this is only a glimpse. But just 
take notice, in future, if you have a chance. I sometimes think 
we’ve got into a lather bad way, living off here among things 
and people not our own, without responsibilities Or attach¬ 
ments, with nothing to hold us together or keep os up; marry¬ 
ing foreigners, forming artificial tastes, playing tricks with our 
natural mission. Let me add, though, that I say that much 
more for myself than for m}' sister. She’s a very honest lady 
—more so than she seems. She’s rather unhappy, and as she’s 
not of a serious turn she doesn’t tend to show it tragically : 
she shows it comically instead. She has got a horiid husband, 
though I’m not sure she makes the best of him. Of course, 
however, a horrid husband’s an awkw^ard thing. Madame 
Merle gives her cxcollent advice, but it's a good deal like giving 
a child a dictionary to learn a language with. He can look out 
the words, but he can't put them together. My sister needs a 
grammar, but unfortunately she’s not grammatical. Pardon 
my troubling you with these details ; my sister was very right 
in saying you’ve been taken into the family. Let me take down 
that picture ; you want more light.” 

He took down the picture, carried it toward the window, 
related some curious facts about it. She looked at the other 
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works of art, and ho gave her such further information as 
might appear most acceptable to a young lady making a call 
on a summer afternoon. His pictures, his medallions and tapes¬ 
tries were interesting; but after a while Isabel felt the owner 
mush more so, and independently of them, thickly as they 
seemed to overhang him. He resembled no one she had ever 
seen ; most of the people she knew might be divided into groups 
of half a dozen specimens. There were one or two exceptions 
to this; she could think for instance of no group that would 
contain her aunt Lydia. There were other people who were, 
relatively speaking, original—original, as one might say, by 
courtesy—such as Mr. Goodwood, as her cousin Ralph, as 
Henrietta Stackpole, as Lord Warburton, as Madame Merle. 
But in essentials, when one came to look at them, these indi¬ 
viduals belonged to types already present to her mind. Her 
mind contained no class oifering a natural place to Mr. Os¬ 
mond—he was a specimen apart. It w'as not that she recog¬ 
nised all these truths at the hour, but they were falling into 
order before her. For the moment she only said to herself 
that this **new relation” would j)erhaps prove her very most 
distinguished. Madame Merle had had that note of rarity, but 
what quite other pow er it immediately gained w'hcn sounded 
by a man! It w’as not so much what ho said and did, but rather 
what he withheld, that marked him for her as by one of those 
signs of the highly curious that ho was showing her on the 
underside of old plates and in the corner of sixteenth*century 
drawings : he indulged in no striking deflections from common 
usage, he was an original without being an eccentric. She had 
never met a person of so fine a grain. The peculiarity was 
physical, to begin with, and it extended to impalpabilities. His 
dense, delicate hair, his overdrawn, retouched features, his 
clear complexion, ripe without being coarse, the very evenness 
of the growth of his beard, and that light, smooth slender¬ 
ness of structure which made the movement of a single one 
of his fingers produce the effect of an expressive gesture— 
these personal points struck our sensitive young woman as 
signs of quality, of intensity, somehow as promises of interest. 
He was certainly fastidious and critical; he was probably ir¬ 
ritable. His sensibility had governed him—possibly governed 
him too much; it had made him impatient of v|!dgar troubles 
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and had led him to live by himself, iu a sorted, aift^, 
world, tliinking about art and beauty and history. Ho had o^- 
snlted his taste in everything—his taste alone, * . 

sick man consciously incurable consults at last only his lawyer, 
that was what made him so different from every one else 
Ralph had something of this same quality, this °* 

thinking that life was a matter of connoisseurship; but in KalpH 
it was an anomaly, a kuid of humorous excrescence, idiercas 
in Mr. Osmond it was the keynote, and evorj thing was m 
harmony with it. She was certainly far froni understanding 

him completely; his meaning was not at all turns obvious. It 

was hard to see what ho meant for iuslaiico by 
his provincial side—which was exactly the side she would have 
taken him most to lack. Was it a harmless paradox, 
to puzzle her ? or was it tho last refinement of big cu 
She trusted she should learn in time ; it would be very 
ing to learn. If it was provincial to have that harmony, what 
then was tho finish of tho oapitali And she could put this ques¬ 
tion in spite of so feeling her host a shy personage ; since su^ 
shyness as his—the shyness of ticklish nc^cs aii^d 
coptions-was perfectly consistent with the best br^dmg. 
Indeed it was almost a proof of standards and touch^nes 
other than the vulgar: he must be so sure the ^"’8” 
be first on the ground. Ho wasii t a man of easy assur^M, 
who chatted and gossiped with the fluency of * j 

nature : he was critical of himself us well as of others, and, 

exacting a good deal of others, to think them agreeable, proba¬ 
bly took a rather ironical view of what be himself 0^“^* 
a proof into the bargain that he wms not T f j j’ 
If ho had not been shy ho wouldii t have effected that 
subtle, successful conversion of it to wluch she 

what pleased her in him and what mystified her. If he had 

suddenly asked her what she thought of the Counter Gemm . 

that was doubtless a proof that he was interested in her , it 

could scarcely be as a help to knowledge of his own si^r. 

That he would be so interested showed an 

but it was a little singular he should sacrifice bm 

ing to his curiosity. This was the most ecccntrio thing he had 

dono.' 

There were two other rooms, beyond the one in which she 
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had been received, equally full of romantic objects, and in 
these apartments Isabel spent a quarter of an hour. Every¬ 
thing was in the last degree curious and precious, and Mr. 
Osmond continued to bo the kindest of ciceroni as he led her 
from one fine piece to another and still held his little girl by 
the hand. His kindness almost surprised our young friend, who 
wondered why ho should take so much trouble for her ; and 
she was oppressed at last with the accumulation of beauty 
and knowledge to which she found herself introduced. There 
was enough for the present ; she had ceased to attend to what 
he said ; she listened to him with attentive eyes, but was not 
thinking of what he told her. He probably thought her quick¬ 
er, cleverer in every way, more prepared, than she was. Mad¬ 
ame Merle would have pleasantly exaggerated ; which was a 
pity, because in the end he would bo sure to find out, and 
then perhaps even her real intelligence wouldn’t reconcile him 
to his mistake. A part of Isabel’s fatigue came from the effort 
to appear as intelligent as she believed Madame Merle had 
described her, ami from the fear (veiy usual with her) of 
exposing—not her ignorance ; for that she cared compaiatively 
little—but her possible grossness of perception. Jt would have 
annoyed her to express a liking for something lie, in his su¬ 
perior enlightenment, would think she oughtn’t to like ; or to 
pass by something at which the truly initiated mind w'ould ar¬ 
rest itself. She had no wish to fall into that grotesqueness— 
in which she had seen women (and it was a warning) serenely, 
yet ignobly, fioundcr. She was very careful therefore as to 
what she said, as to what she noticed or failed to notice ; more 
careful than she had ever been before. 

They came back into the first of the rooms, where the tea 
had been served ; but as the two other ladies weie still on the 
terrace, and as Isabel had not yet been made acquainted with 
the view, the paramount distinction of the 2 )lace, Mr. Osmond 
directed her steps into the gardeli without more delay. Mad¬ 
ame Merle and tlio Countess had had chairs brought out, and 
as the afternoon was lovely the Countess proposed they should 
take their tea in the open air. Pansy therefore was sent to bid 
the servant bring out the preparations. The sun had got low, 
the golden light took a deeper tone, and on the mountains 
and the plain that stretched beneath them the masses ^f pur- 
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pie shadow glowed as richly as the places that were still ex¬ 
posed. The scene had an extraordinary charm. The air was 
almost solemnly still, and the large expanse of the landscape^ 
with its gardenlike culture and nobleness of outline, its teem¬ 
ing valley and delicately-fretted hills, its peculiarly human¬ 
looking touches of habitation, lay there in .splendid harmony 
and classic grace. “You seem so well pleased that I think you 
can be trusted to come back,” Osmond said as ho led his com¬ 
panion to one of the angles of the terrace. 

“I shall certainly come back,” she returned, “in spite of 
what you say about its being bad to live in Italy. What was 
that you said about one’s natural mission ? 1 wonder if 1 should 
forsake my natural mission if I were to settle in Florence.” 

“A woman’s natural mission is to be where she’s most ap¬ 
preciated.” 

“The point’s to find out where that is.” 

“Very true—she often wastes a great deal of time in the 
enquiry. People ought to make it very plain to her.” 

“Such a matter would have to be made very plain to me,” 
smiled Isabel. 

“I’m glad, at any rate, to hoar you talk of settling. Mad¬ 
ame Merle had given me an idea that ^ou were ot a rather 
roving disposition. I thought she spoke of your having some 
plan of going round the world.” 

“I’m rather ashamed of my plans ; I make a new one every 
day.” 

“I don’t see why you should bo ashamed ; it’s the greatest 
of pleasures.” 

“It seems frivolous, I think,” said Isabel. “One ought to 
choose something very deliberately, and be faithful to that.” 

“By that rule then. I’ve not been frivolous.” 

“Have you never made plans 1” 

“Yes, I made one year ago, and I’m acting on it today.” 

“It must have been a very pleasant one,” Isabel permit¬ 
ted herself to observe. 

“It was very simple. It was to be as quiet as possible.” 



‘*As quiet V* the girl repeated. 

“Not to worry—not to strive nor struggle. To resign my¬ 
self. To be content with little.'’ He spoke these sentences slow¬ 
ly, with short pauses between, and his intelligent regard was 
fixed on his visitor’s with the conscious air of a man who had 
brought himself to confess something. 

“Do you call that simple ?” she asked with mild irony. 

“Yes, because it’s negative.” 

“Has your life been negative ?” 

“Call if affirmative if you like. Only it has affirmed my in¬ 
difference. Mind you, not my natural indifference—I had 
none. But my studied, my wilful renunciation.” 

She scarcely understood him ; it seemed a question whether 
he were joking or not. Why should a man who struck her as 
having a great fund of reserve suddenly bring himself to be 
so confidential ? This was his affair, however, and his confi¬ 
dences were interesting. “I don’t see why you should have 
renounced,” she said in a moment. 

“Because I could do nothing. 1 had no prospects, I was poor, 
and I was not a man of genius. I had no talents even ; 1 took 
my measure early in life. I was simply the most fastidious 
young gentleman living. There were two or three people in 
the world I envied—the Emperor of Russia, for instance, and 
the Sultan of Turkey ! There were even moments when I envied 
the Pope of Rome—for the consideration he enjoys. I should 
have been delighted to be considered to that extent; but since 
that oouldn’t be I didn’t care for anything less, and I made 
up my mind not to go in for honours. The leanest gentle¬ 
man can always consider himself, and fortunately I was, though 
lean, a gentleman. 1 could do nothing in Italy—1 couldn’t 
even be a Italian patriot. To do that 1 should have had to get 
out of the country ; and I was too fond of it to leave it, to say 
nothing of my being too well satisfied with it, on the whole, 
as it then was, to wish it altered. iSo I’ve passed a great many 
years here on that quiet plan I spoke of. I’ve not been at all 
unhappy. I don’t mean to say I’ve cared for nothing ; but the 
things I’ve oared for have been definite—limited. The events 
of my life have been absolutely unperoeivedjby any one save 
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tnyself ; getting an old silver crucifix at a bargain (iVe never 
bought anything dear, of course), or discovering, as 1 oiloe 
did, a sketch by Correggio on a panel daubed over by some 
inspired idiot.” 

This would have been rather a dry account of Mr. Osmond’s 
career if Isabel had fully believed it; but her imagination sup* 
plied the human element which she was sure had not been 
wanting. His life had been mingled with other lives more than 
he admitted ; naturally she couldn’t expect him to enter into 
this. For the present she abstained from provoking further 
revelations ; to Intimate that he had not told her everything 
would bo more familiar and less considerate than she now 
desired to be—would in fact be uproariously vulgar. Ho had 
certainly told her quite enough. It was her present inclination, 
however, to express a measured sympathy ior the success with 
which he had prebcrved his independence. “That’s a very pleas¬ 
ant life,” she said, “to renounce everything but Correggio 1” 

“Oh, T’havo made in my way a good thing of it. Don’t im¬ 
agine I’m whining about it. It’s one’s own fault if one isn’t 
happy.” 

This was large ; she kei)t down to something smaller. “Have 
you lived hero always V’ 

“No, not always. I lived a long time at Naples, and many 
years in Borne. But I’ve been hero a good while. Perhaps I 
shall have no change, however ; to do something else. I’ve no 
longer myself to think of. My daughter’s growing up and may 
very possibly not care so much for the Correggios and cruci¬ 
fixes as I. I shall have to do what’s best for Pansy.” 

“Yes, do that,” said Isabel. “She’s such a dear little girl.” 

“Ah,” cried Gilbert Osmond beautifully, “she’s a little saint 
of heaven 1 She is my great happiness 1” 
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Chapter 2S 

Whilb this sufficiently intimate colloquy (prolonged for some 
time after we cease to follow it) went forward Madame Merle 
and her companion, breaking a silence of some duration, had 
begun to exchange remarks. They wcie sitting in an attitude 
of unexpressed expectancy ; an attitude especially marked on 
the part of the Countess Gemini, who, being of a more ner¬ 
vous temperament than her friend, practised with loss suc¬ 
cess the art of disguising impatience. What these ladies were 
waiting for would not liAve been apparent and was perhaps 
not very dehiiiie to their own minds. Madame Merle waited 
for Osmond to release their 3 ’oung friend from liar iete-a^tete, 
and the Countess waited because Madame Merle did. The 
Countess, moreover, by waiting, found the time ripe for one 
of her pretty perversities. She might have desired for some 
minutes to place it. Her brother wandered witli Isabel to tlie 
end of the garden, to which point her cj^cs followed them. 

**My dear,’* she then observed to her companion, *'you’ll 
excuse me if I don’t congratulate you !” 

"Very willingly, for I don’t in the least know why you should,*' 

"Haven’t you a little plan that you think rather well of ?” 
And the Countess nodded at the sequestered couple. 

Madame Merle’s eyes took the same direction ; then she 
looked serenely at her neighbour. "You know I never un¬ 
derstand you very well,” she smiled. 

"No one can understand better than 30 U when you wish. 

I see that just now you don't wish.” 

"You say things to me that no one else does,” said Mad¬ 
ame Merle gravely, yet ivithout bitterness. 

"You mean things you don’t like? Doesn’t Osmond some¬ 
times say such things?” 

"What your brother says has a point?” 

"Yes, a poisoned one sometimes. If you mean that I*m not 
so clever as ho you mustn’t think I shall suffer from your sense 
of our difference. But it will be much better that you should 
understand me.” 



“Why so V* asked Madame Merle. “To what will it con¬ 
duce?'’. 

“If I don’t approve of your plan you ought to know it in 
order to appreciate the danger of my interfeiing with it.” 

Madame Meric looked as if she were ready to admit that 
there might be something in this; but in a moment she said 
quietly: “You think me more calculating than I am.” 

“It's not your calculating I think ill of; it’s your calculate- 
ing wrong. You’ve done so in this case.” 

“You must have made extensive calculations yourself to 
discover that. ’ ’ 

“No, I’ve not had time. I’ve seen the girl but this once,” 
said the Countess, and the conviction has suddenly come to 
me. I like her very much.'’ 

“So do J,” Madame Merle mentioned. 

“You’ve a strange way of showing it.” 

“Surely I’ve given her the advantage of making your ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

“That indeed,” piped the Countess, “is perhaps the best 
thing that should hapiicn to her !” 

Madame Merle said nothing for some time. The Count¬ 
ess’s manner was odious, w'as really low ; but it was an old 
story, and with her eyes upon tlio violet slope ol Monte Morol- 
lo she gave herself up to reflection. “My dear lady, ' she finally 
resumed, “I advise you not to agitato yourself. The matter 
you allude to concerns three persons much stronger of pur¬ 
pose than yourself.” 

“Throe persons? You and Osmond of course. But is Miss 
Archer also very strong of purpose? ’ 

“Quite as much so as wo.” 

“Ah then,” said the Countess radiantly, “if I convince her 
it’s her interest to resist you sho’ll do so successfully!” 

“Resist us? Why do you express yourself so coarsely ? She’s 
not exposed to compulsion or deception.” 

“I’m not sure of that. You’re capable of any^ing, yem 
and Osmond. I don’t mean Osmond by himself, and I don’t 
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mean you by yourself. But together you’re dangerous—like 
some chemical combination/" 

‘*You had better leave us alone then/’ smiled Madame 
Merle. 

“I don’t mean to touch you—but I shall talk to that girl'/* 

*‘My poor Amy,” Madame Merle murmured, “I don’t see 
vhat has got into your head.” 

take an interest in her—that’s what has got into my 
head. I like her.” 

Madame Merle hesitated a moment. *‘1 don’t think she 
likes you.” 

The Countess’s bright little eyes expanded and her face 
was set in a grimace. ""Ah, you are dangerous— even by your¬ 
self I” 

"‘If you want her to like you, don’t abuso your brother to 
her,” said Madame Merle. 

‘"I don’t suppose you pretend she has fallen in love with 
him in two interviews.*’ 

Madame Merle looked a moment at Isabel and at the master 
of the house. He was leaning against the parapet, facing her, 
his arms folded ; and she at present was evidently not lost in 
the mere impersonal view, persistently as she gazed at it. As 
Madame Merle watched her she lowered her eyes ; she was 
listening, possibly with a certain embarrassment, while she 
pressed the point of her parasol into the path. Madame Merle 
rose from her chair. '"Yes, I think so !” she pronounced. 

The shabby footboy, summoned by Pansy—he might, tar¬ 
nished as to livery and quaint as to typo, have issued from 
some stray sketch of old-time manners, been “put in” by 
the brush of a Longhi or a Goya—had come out with a small 
table and placed it on tlie grass, and then had gone ^ back and 
fetched the tea-tray ; after which he had again disappeared, 
to return with a couple of chairs. Pansy had watched these 
proceedings with the deepest interest, standing with her small 
hands folded together upon the front of her scanty frock ; but 
she had not presumed to offer assistance. When the tea-table 
had been arranged, however, she gently approa«hed her aunt. 
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"Do you think papa would objoct to my making the tea ?** 

The Countess looked at her with a deliberately critical gaze 
and without answering her question. "My poor niece/* she 
said/* is that your best frockl** 

"Ah no/' Pansy answered, "It's just a little (otleWe for com¬ 
mon occasions/* 

"Do you call it a common occasion when I come to see 
you?—to say nothing of Madame Merle and the pretty lady 
yonder." 

Pansy reflected a moment, turning gravely from one of 
the persons mentioned to the other. Then her face broke into 
its perfect smile. "I have a pretty dress, but even that one’s 
very simple. Why should I expose it beside your beautiful 
things/" 

"Because it’s the prettiest you have ; for mo you must al¬ 
ways wear the prettiest Please put it on the next time. It 
seems to me they don't dress you so well as they might.** 

The child sparingly stroked down her antiquated skirt. "It's 
a good little dress to make tea—don't you think? Don't you 
believe papa would allow me?*' 

"Impossible for me to say, my child,** said the Countess, 
"For me, your father’s ideas are unfathomable. Madame Merle 
understands them better. Ask her** 

Madame Merle smiled with her usual grace. "It’s a weigh¬ 
ty question—let me think. It seems to me it would please your 
father to see a careful little daughter making his tea. It’s the 
proper duty of the daughter of the house—when she grows 
up." 

"So it seems to me, Madame Merle 1 Pansy cried. "You 
shall see how well I'll make it. A spoonful for each." And 
she began to busy herself at the table. 

"Two spoonfuls for me," said the Countess, who, with 
Mi^ame Merle, remained for some momenta watching her. 
"Listen to me. Pansy," the Countess resumed at last. "I should 
like to know what you think of your visitor." 

"Ah, she's not mine—she’s papa’s," Pansy objected. 

"Miss Archer came to see you as well," said Madame Merle. 
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*'I*m very happy to hear that. She has been very polite 
to me.” 

“Do you like her then? *’ the Countess asked. 

“She’s charming—charming,” Pansy repeated in her lit¬ 
tle neat conversational tone. “She pleases me thoroughly.” 

“And how do you think she pleases your father?” 

“Ah really. Countess!” murmured Madame Merle dissua- 
sively. “Go and call them to tea,” she went on to the child. 

“You’ll Roo if they don’t like it !” Pansy declared ; and de¬ 
parted to summon the others, who had still lingered at the 
end of the terrace. 

“If Miss Archer’s to become her mother it’s surely inter¬ 
esting to know if the child likes her,” said the Countess. 

“If your brother mariies again it won’t be for Pansy’s sake,” 
Madame Merle replied. She’ll soon be sixteen, and after that 
she’ll begin to need a husband rather than a stepmother.” 

“And will you provide the husband as well ?” 

“I shall certainly take an interest in her marrying fortunate¬ 
ly. I imagine you’ll do the same.” 

“Indeed I shan’t !” cried the Countess. “Why should I of 
all women, set such a price on a husband T’ 

“You didn’t marry fortunately ; that's what I’m speaking 
of. When I say a husband I mean a good one.” 

“There are no good ones. Osmond won’t be a good one.” 

Madame Merle closed her eyes a moment. “You’re irrita¬ 
ted just now ; I don’t know why,” she presently said. “I 
don’t think you’ll really object either to your brother’s or 
to your niece’s marrying, when the time comes for them to 
do so ; and as regards Pansy I’m confident that we shall some 
day have the pleasure of looking for a husband for her together. 
Your large acquaintance will be a great help.” 

“Yes, I’m irritated,” the Countess answered. “You often 
irritate me. Your own coolness is fabulous. You’re a strange 
woman.” 

“It’s much better that we should always act together,” 
Madame Merle went on. 
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*‘Do you mean that as a threat asked the Countess rising* 

Madame Merle shook her head as for quiet amusement. 
*‘No indeed, you’ve not my coolness !” 

Isabel and Mr. Osmond were now slowly coming toward 
them and Isabel had taken Pansy bv the liand. **Do you pre¬ 
tend to believe he’d make her happy ?” the Countess demanded. 

"If he should mairy Miss Archer 1 suppose he’d behave 
like a gentleman.” 

The Countess jerked herself into a succession of attitudes. 
''Do you mean as most gentlemoii behave ? That would be 
much to be thankful for ^ Of com so Osmond’s a gentleman ; 
his oun sister needn’t be reminded of that. But does he think 
he can marry any girl he happen.s to pick out * Osmond’s a 
gentleman, of course ; but I must say I’ve nmer^ no, no, never, 
seen any ono of Osmond’s pretensions ^ What they’re all found¬ 
ed on is more than I can say. I’m his own sister ; I might be 
supposed to know. Who is he, if you please ? W’^hat has he ever 
done ? If there had been anything particularly grand in his 
origin—if he were made of some superior clay—I presume 
I should have got some inkling of it. If there had been any 
great honour of splendours in the family I should certainly 
have made the most of them : they \\ ould have been quite in 
iny line. But there’s nothing, nothing, nothing. One’s parents 
were charming people of course ; but so were yours, I’ve no 
doubt. Every one's a charming person now-a-days. Even I’m 
a charming person ; don’t laugh, it has literally been said. As 
for Osmond, he has always appeared to believe that he’s de¬ 
scended from the gods.” 

"You may say what you please,” said Madame Merle, who 
had listened to this quick outbreak none the less attentively, 
we may believe, because her eye wandered away from the 
speaker and her hands busied themselves with adjusting the 
knots of ribbon on her dress. "You Osmonds are a fine race— 
your blood must flow from some very pure source. Your brother, 
like an intelligent man, has had the conviction of it if 
he has not had the proofs. You’re modest about it, but you 
yourself are extremely distinguished. What do you say about 
your niece ? The child’s a little princess. Nevertheless,^’ Mad¬ 
ame Merle added, "it won’t be an easy matter for Osmond to 



marry Miss Archer. Yet he can try.” 

''I hope she’ll refuse him. It will take him down a little.” 

'*We mustn’t forget that he is one of the cleverest of men.” 

''I’veheard you say that before, but I haven’t yet discover¬ 
ed what he has done.” 

"What he has done ? He has done nothing that has had to 
be undone. And he has known how to wait.” 

"To wait for Miss Archer’s money ^ How much of it is 
there ?” 

"That’s not what I mean,” said Madame Merle. "Miss 
Archer has seventy thousand pounds.” 

"Well, it’s a pity she’s so charming,” the Countess declared. 
"To be sacrificed, any girl would do. She needn’t be superior.” 

"If she weren’t superior your brother would never look 
at her. He must have the best.” 

"Yes,” returned the Countess as they went forward a lit¬ 
tle to meet the others, "he’s very hard to satisfy. That makes 
me tremble for her happiness !” 


Chapter 26 

Gilbert osbiono came to see Isabel again ; tliat is he came 
to Palazzo Crescentini. He had other friends there as well, 
and to Mrs. Touchett and Madame Merle he was always im¬ 
partially civil; but the former of these ladies noted the fact 
that in the course of a fortnight ho called five times, and com¬ 
pared it with another fact that she found no difficulty in re¬ 
membering. Two visits a year had hitherto constituted his rej^u- 
lar tribute to Mrs. Touohett’s worth, and she had never ob¬ 
served him select for such visits those moments, of almost 
periodical recurrence, when Madame Merle was under the 
roof. It was not for Madame Merle that he came ; these two 
were old friends and he never put himself out for her. He was 
not fond of Ralph—Ralph had told her so—aiffi it was not sup- 
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posable that Mr. Osmond had suddenly taken a fancy to her 
son. Ralph was imperturbable—^Ralph had a kind of loose- 
fitting urbanity that wrapped him about like an ill-made over¬ 
coat, but of which he never divested himself; he thought Mr. 
Osmond very good company and was willing at any time to 
look at him in the light of hospitality. But he didn’t flatter 
himself that the desire to repair a past injustice was the mo¬ 
tive of their visitor’s calls ; ho read the situation more clearly. 
Isabel was the attraction, and in all conscience a sufficient 
one. Osmond was a critic, a student of the exquisite, and it 
was natural he should be curious of so rare an apparition. So 
when his mother observed to him that it was plain what Mr. 
Osmond was thinking of, Ralph replied that he was quite af 
her opinion. Mrs. Touchett had from far back found a place 
on her scant list for this gentlemen, though wondering dim¬ 
ly by what art and what process—so negative and so wise 
as they were—he had everywhere effectively imposed him¬ 
self. As he had never boon an importunate visitor he had 
had no chance to be offensive, an<l he was recommended to 
her by his appearance of being as well able to do without 
her as she was to do without him—a quality that always, oddly 
enough, affected her as providing ground for a relation with 
her. It gave her no satisfaction, however, to think that he had 
taken it into his head to marry her niece. Such an alliance, 
on Isabel’s part, would have an air of almost morbid perver¬ 
sity. Mrs. Touchett easily remembered that the girl had re¬ 
fused an English peer ; and that a young lady with whom Lord 
Warburton had not successfully wrestled should content her¬ 
self with an obscure American dilettante, a middle-aged wid¬ 
ower with an uncanny child and an ambiguous income, this 
answered to nothing in Mrs. Touchett’s conception of success. 
She took, it will be observed, not the sentimental, but the 
political, view of matrimony—a view which has always had 
much to recommend it. *T trust she won’t have the folly to 
listen to him,” she said to her son ; to which Ralph replied that 
Isabel’s listening was one thing and Isabel’s answering quite 
another. He knew she had listened to several parties, as his 
father would have said, but had made them listen in return; 
and he found much entertainment in the idea that in these 
few months of his knowing her he should observe a fresh suitor 
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At her gate. She had wanted to see life, and fortune was serv¬ 
ing her to her taste ; a succession of fine gentlemen going down 
on their knees to her would do as well as anything else. Ralph 
looked forward to a fourth, a fifth, a tenth besieger ; he had 
no conviction she would stop at a third. She would keep the 
gate ajar and open a parley ; she would certainly not allow 
number three to come in. He expressed this view, somewhat 
after this fashion, to his mother, who looked at him as if he 
had been dancing a jig. He had such a fanciful, pictorial way 
of saying things that he might as well address her in the deaf- 
mute’s alphabet. 

*'I don’t think I know what you mean,” she said ; *'you use 
too many figures of speech ; I could never understand allego¬ 
ries. Tho two words in the language I most respect are Yes 
and No. If Isabel wants to marry Mr. Obmoiid she’ll do so in 
spite of all your comparisons. Let ht'r alone to find a fine one 
herself for anything she undertakes. I know very little about 
tho young man in America ; I don’t think she spends much of 
her time in thinking of him, and I suspect he has got tired 
of waiting for her. There’s nothing in life to prevent her mar¬ 
rying Mr. Osmond if she only looks at him in a certain way. 
That’s all very well ; no one approves more than I of one’s 
pleasing one’s self. But she takes her pleasure in such odd 
things ; she’s capable of marrying Mr. Osmond for the beauty 
of Ids opinions or for his autograph of Michael Angelo. She 
wants to be disinterested : as if she were the only person who’s 
in danger of not being so ! Will he bo so disinterested when ho 
has the spending of lier money ? That was her idea before 
your father’s death, and it has acquired new charms for her 
since. She ought to marry some one of whose disinterested¬ 
ness she shall herself be sure; and there would be no such proof 
of that as his having a fortune of his own.” 

**My dear mother, I’m not afraid,” Ralph answered. “She’s 
making fools of us all. She ’ll please herself, of course ; but 
she’ll do so by studying human nature at close quarters and 
yet retaining her liberty. She has started on an exploring ex¬ 
pedition, and I don’t think she'll change her course, at the 
outset, at a signal from Gilbert Osmond. She may have slack¬ 
ened speed for an hour, but before we know it she’ll be steam- 
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ing away again. Excuse another metaphor.’* 

Mrs. Touchett excused it perhaps, but was not so much 
reassured as to withhold from Madame Merle the expression 
of her fears. “You who know everything,” she said, “you must 
know this : whether that curious creature’s really making love 
to my niece.” 

“Gilbert Osmond ?” Madame Merle widened her clear eyes 
and, with a full intelligence, “Heaven help us,” she exclaimed, 
“that’s an idea !” 

“Hadn’t it occurred to you ?” 

“You make me feel an idiot, but I confess it hadn’t. 1 
wonder,** she added, “if it has occurred to Isabel ’* 

“Oh, I shall now ask her,” said Mrs. Touchett. 

Madame Merle reflected. “Don’t ]>ut it into her head. The 
thing would be to ask Mr. Osmond.” 

“I can*t do that,” said Mrs. Touchett. “I won’t have him 
enquire of rao —as he perfectly may with that air of his, given 
Isabel’s situation—what business it is of mine.” 

“I’ll ask him myself,” Madame Merle bravely declared. 

“But what business—for him —it is of yours ?” 

“It’s being none w hatever is just why I can afford to speak. 
It’s so much less my business than any one’s else that he can 
put me off with anything he chooses. But it will be by the way 
he does this that I shall know.” 

“Pray let me hear then,” said Mrs. Touchett, “of the fruits 
of your penetration. If! can’t speak to him, however, at least 
I can speak to Isabel.” 

Her companion sounded at this the note of warning. “Don’t 
bo too quick with her. Don’t inflame her imagination.” 

“I never did anything in life to any one’s imagination. But 
I’m always sure of her doing something—well, not of my kind.” 

“No, you wouldn’t like this/’ Madame Merle observed 
without the point of interrogation. 

“Why in the world should I, pray ? Mr. Osmond has noth¬ 
ing the least solid to offer.” 

Again Madame Merle was silent w'bile her thoughtful smile 
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drew up her mouth oven more charmingly than usual towards 
the left corner. Let us distinguish. Gilbert Osmond’s certainly 
not the first comer. He's a man who in favourable conditions 
might very well make a great impression. He has made a great 
impression to my knowledge more than once." 

'*Don’t tell me about his probably quite cold-blooded love- 
a|fairs ; they’re nothing to me !" Mrs. Touchett cried. **What 
you say’s precisely why I wish he would cease his visits. He 
has nothing in the world that I know of but a dozen or two 
of early masters and a more or less pert little daugher.'* 

“The early masters are now worth a good deal of money/* 
said Madame Merle, “and the daughter’s a very young and 
very innocent and very harmless person.*' 

“In other words she’s an insipid little chit. Is that what you 
mean ? Having no fortune she can’t hope to marry as they 
marry hero ; so that Isabel will have to furnish her either with 
a maintenance or with .i dowry.’* 

'^Isabel probably wouldn’t object to being kind to her. I 
think she likes the poor child.” 

“Another reason then for Mr. Osmond’s stopping at home ! 
Otherwise, a week hence, wo shall have my niece arriving 
at the conviction that her mission in life’s to prove that a step¬ 
mother may sacrifice herself—and that, to prove it, she must 
first become one.” 

“She would make a charming stepmother," smiled Madame 
Merle ; “but I quite agree with you that she had better not 
decide upon her mission too hastily. Changing the form of 
one’s mission’s almost as difficult as changing the shape of 
one’s nose : there they are, each, in the middle of one’s face 
and one’s character—one has to begin too far back. But I’ll 
investigate and report to you." 

All this went on quite over Isabel’s head ; she had no sus¬ 
picions that her relations with Mr. Osmond wore being dis¬ 
cussed. Madame Merle had said nothing to put her on her 
guard ; she alluded no more pointedly to him than to the other 
gentleman of Florence, native and foreign, who now arrived 
in considerable numbers to pay their respite to Miss Archer's 
aunt# Isabel thought him interesting—she came back to 



that; she liked so to think of him. She had carried away an 
image from her visit to his hill-top which her subsequent 
knowledge of him did nothing to efface and which put on for 
her a particular harmony with other supposed and divined 
things, histories within histories ; the image of a quiet, clever, 
sensitive, distinguished man, strolling on a moss-grown terrace 
above the sweet Val d’Arno and holding by the hand a little 
girl whose boll-like clearness gave a new grace to childhood. 
The picture had no flourishes, but she liked its lowness of tone 
and the atmosphere of summer twilight that pervaded it It 
spoke of the kind of personal issue that touched her most 
nearly ; of the choice between objects, subjects, contacts— 
what might she call them ?—of a thin and those of a rich as¬ 
sociation ; of a lonely, studious life in a lovely land of an old 
sorrow that sometimes ached to-day ; of a feeling of pride 
that was perhaps exaggerated, but that had an element of 
nobleness ; of a care of beauty and perfection so natural and 
so cultivated together that the career appeared to stretch be¬ 
neath it in the disposed vistas and with the ranges of steps and 
terraces and fountains of a formal Italian garden»allowing 
only for arid places freshened by the natural dews of a quaint 
half-anxious, half-helpless fatherhood. At Palazzo Crcscen- 
tini Mr. Osmond’s manner remained the same ; diffident at 
first—oh self-conscious beyond doubt and full of the effort 
(visible only to a sympathetic eye) to overcome this disadvan¬ 
tage ; an effort which usually resulted in a great deal of easy, 
lively, very positive, rather aggressive, always suggestive talk. 
Mr. Osmond’s talk was not injured by the indication of an 
eagerness to shine ; Isabel found no difficulty in believing that 
a person was sincere who bad so many of the signs of strong 
conviction—as for instance an explicit and graceful apprecia¬ 
tion of anything that might be said on his own side of the 
question, said perhaps by Miss Archer in especial. What con¬ 
tinued to please this young woman was that while he talked 
so for amusement he didn’t talk, as she had heard people, foT 
"effect.” He uttered his ideas as if, odd as they often appeared, 
he were used to them and had lived with them ; old polished 
knobs and heads and handles, of precious substance, that could 
b? fitted if necessary to new walking-sticks—not switches 
plucked in destitution from the common tree and then too 
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elegantly waved about. One day he brought his small daughter 
with him, and she rejoiced to renew acquaintance with the 
child, who, as she presented her forehead to be kissed by every 
member of the circle, reminded her vividly of an ingknue in 
a French play. Isabel had never seen a little person of this 
pattern ; American girls were very different—different too 
were the maidens of England. Pansy was so formed and finish¬ 
ed for her tiny place in the world, and yet in imagination, as 
one could see. so iimocent and infantine. She sat on the sofa 
by Isabel ; she wore a small grenadine mantle and a pair of 
the useful gloves that Madame Merle had given her—little 
grey gloves with a single button. She was like a sheet of blank 
paper—the ideal jeunefille of foreign fiction. Isabel hoped 
that so fair and smooth a page would be covered with an edi¬ 
fying text. 

The Countess Gemini also came to call upon her, but the 
Countess was quite another affair. She was by no means a 
blank sheet; she had been written over in a variety of hands, 
and Mrs. Touchett, who felt by no means honoured by her 
visit, pronounced that a number of unmistakable blots were 
to be seen upon her surface. The countess gave rise indeed 
to some discussion between the mistress of the house and 
the visitor from Rome, in which Madame Merle (who was 
not such a fool as to irritate people by always agreeing with 
them) availed herself falicitously enough of that large licence 
of dissent which her hostess permitted as freely as she prac¬ 
tised it. Mrs. Touchett had declared it a piece of audacity that 
this highly compromised character should have presented her¬ 
self at such a time of day at the door of a house in which she 
was esteemed so little as she must long have known herself 
to be at Palazzo Cresoentini. Isabel had been made acquainted 
with the estimate prevailing under that roof : it represented 
Mr. Osmond’s sister as a lady who had so mismanaged her 
improprieties that they had ceased to hang together at all— 
which was the least what one asked of such matters—and 
had become the mere floating fragments of a wrecked renown, 
incommoding social circulation. She had been married by her 
mother—a more administrative person, with an appreciation 
of foreign titles which the daughter, to do her justice, had 
probably by this time thrown off—to an Italian nobleman 
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who had perhaps given her some excuse for attemping to' 
quench the consciousness of outrage. The Countess, howevex/ 
had consoled herself outrageously, and the list of her excuses 
had now lost itself in the labyrinth of her adventures. Mrs. 
Touchett had never consented to receiver her, tliough the Coun¬ 
tess had made overtures of old. Florence was not an austere 
city ; but, as Mrs. Touchett said, she had to draw the line 
somewhere. 

Madame Merle defended the luckless lady with a groat 
deal of zeal and wit. She couldn’t sec why Mrs. Touchett should 
make a scapegoat of a w^uman who had really done no harm, 
who had only done good in the wrong way. One must certainly 
draw the line, but while one was about it one should draw it 
straight : it was a very crooked chalkmark that would exclude 
the Countess Gemini. In that case Mrs. Touchett had better 
shut up her house ; this perhaps would be the best course so 
long as she remained in Florence. One must be fair and not 
make arbitrary differences : the Countess had doubtless been 
imprudent, she had not been so clever as the other women. 
She was a good creature, not clever at all ; but since when had 
that been a ground of exclusion from the best society ? For 
ever so long now one had heard nothing about her, and there 
could be no better proof of her having renounced the error 
of her ways then her desire to become a member of Mrs. Tou- 
chott’s circle. Isabel could contribute nothing to this interest¬ 
ing dispute, not even a patient attention ; she contented herself 
with having given a friendly welcome to the unfortunate lady, 
who, whatever her defects, had at least the merit of being 
Mr. Osmond’s sister. As she liked the brother Isabel thought 
it proper to try and like the sister ; in s^utc of the growing com¬ 
plexity of things she was still capable of those primitive se¬ 
quences. She had not received the happiest impression of the 
Countess on meeting her at the villa, but was thankful for an 
opportunity to repair the accident. Uad not Mr. Osmond re¬ 
marked that she was a respectable person ? To have proceeded 
from Gilbert Osmond this was a crude proposition, but Mad¬ 
ame Merle bestowed upon it a certain improving polish. She 
told Isabel more about the poor Countess than Mr. Osmond 
had done, and related the history of her marriage and its con- 
Bequenoes. The Count was a member of an ancient Tuscan 
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family, but of such small estate that he had been glad to ac¬ 
cept Amy Osmond, in spite of the questionable beauty which 
hid yet not hampered her career, with the modest dowry her 
mother was able to o£fer~-a sum about equivalent to that 
which had already formed her brother’s share of their patri¬ 
mony. Count Gemini since then, however, had inherited mon¬ 
ey, and now they were well enough oif, as Italians went, though 
Amy was horribly extravagant. The Count was a low-lived 
brute ; he had given his wife every pretext. She had no chil¬ 
dren ; she had lost three within a year of their birth. Her moth¬ 
er, who had bristled with pretensions to elegant learning and 
published descriptive poems and corresponded on Italian sub¬ 
jects with the English weekly journals, her mother had died 
three years after the Countess’s marriage, the father, lost in 
the grey American dawn of the situation, but reputed original¬ 
ly rich and wild, having died much earlier. One could see this 
in Gilbert Osmond, Madame Merle held—see that he had been 
brought up by a woman ; though, to do him justice, one would 
suppose it had been by a more sensible woman than the Ameri¬ 
can Corinne, as Mrs. Osmond had liked to be called. She had 
brought her children to Italy after her husband’s death, and 
Mrs. Touchett remembered her during the year that followed 
her arrival. She thought her a horrible snob ; but this was an 
irregularity of judgment on Mrs. Touchett’s part, for she, 
like Mrs. Osmond, approved of political marriages. The Coun¬ 
tess was very good company and not really the featherhead 
she seemed ; all one had to do with her was to observe the 
simple condition of not believing a word she said. Madame 
Merle bad always made the best of her for her brother’s sake ; 
he appreciated any kindness shown to Amy, because (if it had 
to be confessed for him) he rather felt she let down their com¬ 
mon name. Naturally he couldn't like her style, her shrillness, 
her egotism, her violations of taste and above all of truth : 
she acted badly on his nerves, she was not his sort of woman* 
What was his sort of woman ? Oh, the very opposite of tho 
Countess, a woman to whom tho truth should be habitually 
sacred. Isabel was unable to estimate the number of times 
her visitor had, in half an hpur, profaned it : the Countess In¬ 
deed had given her an impression of rather silly sincerity. 
She had talked almost exclusively about herself; how 



she should like to know Miss Archer ; how thankful she should 
be for a real friend ; bow base the people in Florence were ; 
how tired she was of the place ; how much she would like to 
live somewhere else—in Paris, in London, in Washington; how 
impossible it was to get anything nice to wear in Italy except 
a little old place; how dear the world was growing everywhere; 
what a life of suffering and privation she had led. Madame 
Merle listened with interest to Isabel’s account of this passage, 
but she had not needed it to feel exempt from anxiety. On 
the whole she was not afraid of the Countess, and she could 
afford to do what was altogether best—not to appear so. 

Isabel had meanwhile another visitor, whom it was not, 
even behind her back, so easy a matter to patronise Hen¬ 
rietta Stackpole, who had left Paris after Mrs. Touchett’s de¬ 
parture for San Remo and had worked her way down, as she 
said, through the cities of North Italy, reached the banks 
of tho Arno about the middle of May. Madame Merle sur¬ 
veyed her with a single glance, took her in from head to foot, 
and after a pang of despair determined to endure her. She 
determined indeed to delight in her. She mightn’t be inhaled 
as a rose, but she might bo grasped as a nettle. Madame Merle 
genially squeezed her into insignificance, and Isabel felt that 
in foreseeing this liberality she had done justice to her friend’s 
intelligence. Henrietta’s arrival iiad been announced by Mr. 
Bantling, who, coming down from Nice while she was at Ven¬ 
ice, and expecting to find her in Florence, w'hich she had not 
yet reached, called at Palazzo Crescentini to express his dis¬ 
appointment. Henrietta’s own advent occurred two days later 
and produced in Mr. Bantling an emotion amply accounted 
for by the fact that he had not seen her since the termination 
of the episode at Versailles. The humorous view of his situa¬ 
tion was generally taken, but it was uttered only by Ralph Tou- 
chett, who, in tho privacy of his own apartment, when Bant¬ 
ling smoked a cigar there, indulged in goodness knew what 
strong comedy on the subject of the all*judging one and her 
British backer. This gentleman took the joke in perfectly good 
part and candidly confessed that he regarded the affair as 
a positive intellectual adventure. He liked Miss Stackpole 
extremely ; he thought she had a wonderful head on her shoul¬ 
ders, and found great comfort in the society of a woman who 
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Was not perpetually thinking about what would be said and 
how what she did, how what they did—and they had done 
things I—would look. Miss Stackpole never cared how any¬ 
thing looked, and, if she didn’t care, pray why should he ? 
But his curiosity had [been roused ; he wanted awfully to see 
if she ever would care. He was prepared to go as far as she— 
he didn’t see why he should break down first. 

Henrietta showed no signs of breaking down. Her pros¬ 
pects had brightened on her leaving England, and she was 
now in the full enjoyment of her copious resources. She had 
indeed been obliged to sacrifice her hopes with regard to the 
inner life ; the social question, on the Continent, bristled with 
difficulties even more numerous than those she had encounter¬ 
ed in England. But on the Continent there was the outer life, 
which was palpable and visible at every turn, and more easily 
convertible to literary uses than the customs of those opaque 
islanders. Out of doors in foreign lands, as she ingeniously re¬ 
marked, one seemed to see the right side of the tapestry ; out 
of doors in England one seemed to see the wrong side which 
gave one no notion of the figure. The admission costs her his¬ 
torian a pang, but Henrietta, despairing of more occult things, 
was now paying much attention to the outer life. She had 
been studying it for two months at Venice, from which city 
she sent to the Interviewer a conscientious account of the gon¬ 
dolas, the Piazza, the Bridge of Sighs, the pigeons and the 
young boatman who chanted Tasso. The Interviewer was per¬ 
haps disappointed, but Henrietta was at least seeing Europe. 
Her present purpose was to get down to Home before the ma¬ 
laria should come on—she apparently supposed that it be¬ 
gan on a fixed day ; and with this design she was to spend at 
present but few days in Florence. Mr. Bantling was to go with 
her to Romo, and she pointed out to Isabel that as ho had 
been there before, as he was a military man and as he had had 
a classical education—he bad been bred at Eton, where they 
study nothing but Latin and Whyte-Melville, said Miss Stack- 
pole—he would bo a most useful companion in the City of 
the Caesars. At this juncture Ralph had the happy idea of pro¬ 
posing to Isabel that she also, under his own escort, should 
make a pilgrimage to Romo. She expected to pass a portion 
of the next winter there—that was very well ;«but meantime 
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there was no harm in surveying the field. There were ten days 
left of the beautiful month of May—the most precious month 
of all to the true Romo-lover. Isabel would become a Rome- 
lover ; that was a foregone conclusion. She was provided with 
a trusty companion of her own sex, whose society, thanks to 
the fact of other calls on this lady’s attention, would probably 
not be oppressive. Madame Merle would remain with Mrs. 
Touchett ; she had loft Rome for the summer and wouldn't 
care to return. She professed herself delighted to bo left at 
peace in Florence ; she had locked up her apartment and sent 
her cook home to Palestrina. She urged Isabel, however, to 
assent to Ralph’s proposal, and assured her that a good in¬ 
troduction to Rome was not a thing to be despised. Isabel in 
truth needed no urging, and the party of four arranged its 
little journey. Mrs. Touchett, on this occasion, had resigned 
herself to the absence of a duenna ; we have seen that she now 
inclined to the belief that her niece should stand alone. One 
of Isabel’s preparations consisted of her seeing Gilbert Os¬ 
mond before she started and mentioning her intention to him. 

“I should like to be in Rome with you,” he commented. **I 
should like to sec you on that wonderful ground.” 

She scarcely faltered. '‘You might come then.” 

“But you’ll have a lot of people with you.” 

“Ah,” Isabel admitted, ”of course I shall not bo alone.” 

For a moment ho said nothing more. “You’ll like it,” he 
went on at last. “They’ve spoiled it, but you’ll rave about it.” 

“Ought I to dislike it because, poor old dear—the Niobe 
of Nations, you know—it has been spoiled ?” she asked. 

“No, I think not. It has been spoiled so often,” he^smiled, 
“If I were to go, what should I do with my little girl V* 

“Can’t you leave her at the villa ?” 

“I don’t know that I like that—though there’s a very good 
old woman who looks after her. I can’t afford a governess.” 

“Bring her with you then,” said Isabel promptly. 

Mr . Osmond looked grave. “She has been in Rome all win¬ 
ter, at her convent; and she’s too young to make journeys of 
pleasure.” 
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**You don*t like bringing her forward V Isabel enquired. 

*»No, I think young girls should be kept out of the world.*' 

*‘I was brought up on a different system.'* 

**You I Oh, with you it succeeded, because you—you were 
exceptional.** 

don’t see why,” said Isabel, who, however, was not sure 
there was not some truth in the speech, 

Mr. Osmond didn’t explain ; he simply went on; "If I thought 
it would make her resemble you to join a social group in Home 
I*d take her there to-morrow.” 

"Don’t make her resemble me,” said Isabel. "Keep her 
like herself.” 

"I might send her to my sister,” Mr. Osmond observed. 
He had almost the air of asking advice ; he seemed to like to 
talk over his domestic matters with Miss Archer. 

"Yes,” she concurred ; "I think that wouldn’t do much to¬ 
wards making her resemble me !*’ 

After she had left Florence Gilbert Osmond met Madame 
Merle at the Countess Gemini’s. There were other people pres¬ 
ent ; the Countess’s drawing-room was usually well filled, and 
the talk had been general, but after a while Osmond left his 
place and come and sat on an ottoman half-bchind, half-beside 
Madame Merle’s chair. "She wants me to go to Borne with 
her,” he remarked in a low voice. 

'•To go with her ?*’ 

"To be there while she’s there. She proposed it.” 

"I suppose you mean that you proposed it and she as¬ 
sented.” 

"Of course I gave her a chance. But she’s encouraging— 
she's very encouraging.’* 

"I rejoice to hear it—but don’t cry victory too soon. Of 
course you’ll go to Borne.” 

”Ah,'*said Osmond, "it makes one work, this idea of yours 1’* 

'*Don't pretend you don't enjoy it—you’re very ungrate¬ 
ful* You’ve not been so well occupied tlmse many years.” 
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''The way you take it's beautiful/* said Osmond. "I ought 
to be grateful for that.’* 

“Not too much so, however/* Madame Merle answered. 
She talked with her usual smile, leaning back in her chair 
and looking round the room. You*ve made a veiy good im¬ 
pression, and I’ve seen for myself that you’ve received one. 
You've not come to Mrs, Touchett's seven times to oblige me.” 

“The girl’s not disagreeable,” Osmond quietly conceded. 

Madame Merle dropped her eye on him a moment, dur¬ 
ing which her lips closed with a certain firmness. “Is that all 
you can find to say about that fine creature ?” 

“All ? Isn’t it enough ? Of how many people have you heard 
me say more ? ’ ’ 

She made no answer to this, but still presented her talk¬ 
ative grace to the room. “You’re unfathomable,” she mur¬ 
mured at last. “I’m frightened at the abyss into which I shall 
have cast her.' ’ 

He took it almost gaily^. “You can’t draw back—^you’ve 
gone too far.” 

“Very good ; but you must do the rest yourself.” 

“I shall do it,'* said Gilbert Osmond. 

Madame Merle remained silent and he changed his place 
again ; but when she rose to go he also took leave. Mrs. Tou¬ 
chett's victoria was awaiting her guest in the court, and after 
he had helped his friend into it he stood there detaining her. 
“You’re very indiscreet,” she said rather wearily; “you should¬ 
n’t have moved when I did.” 

He had taken off his hat; he passed his hand over his fore¬ 
head. “I always forget ; I’m out of the habit.” 

“You’re quite unfathomable,” she repeated, glancing up 
at the windows of the house, a modern structure in the new 
part of the town. 

He paid no heed to this remark, but spoke in his own sense. 
“She’s really very charming. I’ve scarcely known any one more 
graceful.” 

“It does me good to hear you say that. The better you like 
her the better for me.” 
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'*1 like her very much. She*s all you described her, and into 
the bargain capable, I feel, of great devotion. She has only 
one fault.*' 

»What*s that V* 

"Too many ideas.** 

"I warned you she was clever.*’ 

"Fortunately they’re very bad ones,” said Osmond, 

"Why is that fortunate V * 

**Dame, if they must be sacrificed !” 

Madame Merle leaned back, looking straight before her ; 
then she spoke to tlie coachman. But her friend again detained 
her. "If I go to Rome what shall I do with Pansy ?” 

"I’ll go and see her,” said Madame Merle. 


Chapter 27 

I MAY NOT attempt to report in its fulness our young woman’s 
response to the deep appeal of Rome, to analyse her feelings 
as she trod the pavement of the Forum or to number her pul¬ 
sations as she crossed the threshold of Saint Peter’s. It is enough 
to say that her impression was such as might have been ex¬ 
pected of a person of her freshness and her eagerness. She 
had always been fond of history, and here was history in the 
stones of the street and the atoms of the sunshine. She had 
an imagination that kindled at the mention of great deeds, 
and wherever she turned some great deed had been acted. 
These things strongly moved her, but moved her all inwardly. 
It seemed to her companions that she talked less than usual, 
and Ralph Touchett, when he appeared to be looking listlessly 
and awkwardly over her head, was really dropping on her an 
intensity of observation. By her own measure she was very 
happy ; she would even have been willing to take these hours 
for the happiest she was ever to know. The sense of the terrible 
htiman past was heavy to her, but that of something altogether 
contemporary would suddenly give it wings thA it could wave 
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in the blue. Her consciousness was so mixed that she scarcely 
knew where the different parts of it would lead her, and she 
went about in a repressed ectasy of contemplation, seeing often 
in the things she looked at a great deal more than was there, 
and yet not seeing many of the items enumerated in her Mur¬ 
ray. Rome, as Ralph said, confessed to the psychological mo¬ 
ment. The herd of re-echoing tourists had departed and most 
of the solemn places had relapsed into solemnity. The sky 
was a blaze of blue, and the plash of the fountains in their 
mossy niches had lost its chill and doubled its music. On the 
comers of the warm, bright streets one stumbled on bundles 
of flowers. Our friends had gone one afternoon— it was the 
third of their stay—to look at the latest excavations in the 
Forum, these labours having been for some time previous large¬ 
ly extended. They had descended from the modern street to 
the level of the Sacred Way, along which they wandered with 
a reverence of step which was not the same on the part of 
each. Henrietta Stackpolc was struck with the fact that ancient 
Romo had been paved a good deal like New York, and oven 
found an analogy between the deep chariot-ruts traceable in 
the antique street and the overjangled iron grooves which ex¬ 
press the intensity of American life. The sun had begun to 
sink, the air was a golden haze, and the long shadows of bro¬ 
ken column and vague pedestal leaned across the fleld of ruin. 
Henrietta wandered away with Mr. Bantling, whom it was ap¬ 
parently delightful to her to hear speak of Julius Caesar as 
a "'cheeky old boy,” and Ralph addressed such elucidations 
as he was prepared to offer to the attentive ear of our heroine. 
One of the humble archaeologists who hover about the place 
had put himself at the disposal of the two, and repeated his 
lesson with a fluency which the decline of the season had done 
nothing to impair. A process of digging was on view in a re¬ 
mote' corner of the Forum, and he presently remarked that 
if it should please the signori to go and watch it a little they 
might see something of interest. The proposal commended 
itself more to Ralph than to Isabel, weary with much wander¬ 
ing ; so that she admonished her companion to satisfy his curi¬ 
osity while she patiently awaited his return. The hour and 
the place were much to her taste—she should enjoy being 
briefly alone. Ralph accordingly went off with the cicerone 
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while Isabel sat down on a prostrate column near the founda¬ 
tions of the Capitol. She wanted a short solitude, but she was 
not long to enjoy it. Keen as was her interest in the rugged 
relics of the Koman past that lay scattered about her and in 
which the corrosion of centuries had still left so much of in- 
diyidual life, her thoughts, after resting a while on these things, 
had wandered, by a concatenation of stages it might require 
some subtlety to trace, to regions and objects charged with a 
more active appeal. From the Itoman past to Isabel Archer’s 
future was a long stride, but her imagination had taken it 
in a single flight and now hovered in slow circles over the 
nearer and richer field. She was so absorbed in her thoughts, 
as she bent her eyes upon a row of cracked but not dislocated 
slabs covering the ground at her feet, that slie had not heard 
the sound of approaching footsteps before a shadow was 
thrown across the lino of her vision. She looked up and saw 
a gentleman—a gentleman who was not Ralph come back to 
say that the excavations were a bore. This personage was 
startled as she was startled ; he stood there baring his head to 
her perceptibly pale surprise. 

"Lord Warburton !” Isabel exclaimed as she rose. 

had no idea it was you. 1 turned that corner and came 
upon you.” 

She looked about her to explain. **l’m alone, but my com¬ 
panions have just left me. My cousin’s gone to look at the 
work over there.” 

"Ah, yes ; I see.” And Lord Warburton’s eyes wandered 
vaguely in the direction she had indicated. He stood firmly 
before her now ; he had recovered his balance and seemed 
to wish to show it, though very kindly. "Don’t let me disturb 
you,” he went on, looking at her dejected pillar. "Pm afraid 
you're tired.” 

"Yes, I'm rather tired.” She hesitated a moment, but sat 
down again. "Don’t let me interrupt you*' she added. 

"Oh dear, I'm quite alone, I’ve nothing on earth to do, I 
h^ no idea you were in Rome. I've just come from the East. 
I*4i| only passing through.” 

"You’ve been making a long journey,said Isabel, who 
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had learned from Ralph that Lord Warburton was absent 
from England. 

*'Y6s, I came abroad for six months—soon after I saw you 
last. I've been in Turkey and Asia Minor ; I came the other 
day from Athens.” He managed not to be awkward, but he 
wasn’t easy, and after a longer look at the girl he came down 
to nature. '*Do you wish mo to leave you, or will you lot me 
stay a little ? ” 

She took it all humanely. **I don’t wish you to leave me. 
Lord Warburton ; I’m very glad to see you.” 

'"Thank you for saving that. May I .sit down ?” 

The fluted shaft on wliich she had taken her seat would 
have afTorded a resting-place to several persons, and there 
was plenty of room even for a highly-developed Englishman. 
Thi-s fine speoimon of that great class seated himself near our 
young lady, and in the course of five minutes he had asked 
her several questions, taken rather at random and to which, 
as ho put some of them twice over, he apparently somewhat 
missed catching the answer ; had giv<m her too some informa¬ 
tion about himself which was not waited upon her calmer 
feminine sense. He repeated more than once that he had not 
,^xpectcd to meet her, and it was evident that the encounter 
touched him in a way that would have made preparation ad¬ 
visable. Ho began abruptly to pass from the impunity of things 
to their solemnity, and from their being delightful to their 
being impossible. He was splendidly sunburnt; event his 
multitudinous beard had been burnished by the fire of Asia. 
He was dressed in the loose-fitting, heterogeneous garments in 
which the English traveller in foreign land is wont to consult 
his comfort and affirm his nationality ; and with his pleasant 
steady eyes, his bronzed compclxion, fresh beneath its season¬ 
ing, his manly figure, his minimising manner and his general 
air of being a gentleman and an explorer, he was such a repre¬ 
sentative of the British race as need not in any clime have 
been disavowed by those who have a kindness for it. Isabel 
noted those things and was glad she had always liked him. 
He had kept, evidently in spite of shocks, every one of bis 
merits—properties these partaking of the essence of great 
decent houses, as one might put it; resembling their innermost 
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fixturos and ornaments, not subject to vulgar shifting and 
removable only by some whole break-up. They talked of tho 
matters naturally in order ; her uncle’s death, Ralph’s state of 
health, the way she had passed her winter, her visit to Borne, 
her return to Florence, her plans for the summer, the hotel she 
was staying at; and then of Lord Warburton’s own adventures, 
movements, intentions, impressions and present domicile. At 
last there was a silence, and it said so much more than either 
had said that it scarce needed his final words. “IVc written 
to you several times.” 

“Written to mo ? I’ve never had your letters.” 

“I never sent them. I burned them up.” 

“Ah,” laughed Isabel, “it was better that you should do 
that than I!” 

“I thought you wouldn’t care for them,” ho went on with 
a simplicity that touched her “It seemed to mo that after all 
I had no right to trouble you with letters.” 

“I should have been very glad to have news of you. You 
know how I hojjcd that—that—” But she stopped ; there would 
be such a flatness in the utterance of her thought. 

“I know what you’re going to say. You hoped we should 
always remain good friends.” This formula, as Lord War-* 
burton uttered it, was certainly flat enough ; but then he was 
interested in making it appear so. 

She found herself reduced simply to “Please don’t talk 
of all that” ; a speech which hardly struck her as improve¬ 
ment on tho other. 

“It’s a small consolation to allow mo !” her companion ex* 
claimed with force. 

“I can’t pretend to console you,” said the girl, who, all still 
as she sat there, threw herself back with a sort of inward 
triumph on the answer that had satisfied him so little six months 
before. He was pleasant, he was powerful, he was gallant; 
there was no better man than he. But her answer remained. 

“It’s very well you don’t fry to console me ; it wouldn’t be 
in your power,” she heard him say through the medium of 
her strange elation. 

“I hoped we should meet again, because I )^d no fear you 
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would attempt to make mo feel I had wronged you. But when 
you do that—the pain's greater than the pleasure." And she 
got up with a small conscious majesty, looking for her com¬ 
panions. 

*‘I don’t want to make you feel that; of course I can’t say 
that. I only just want you to know one or two things—in fair¬ 
ness to myself, as it were. I won’t return to the subject again. 
I felt very strongly what I expressed to you last year; 1 couldn’t 
think of anything else. I tried to forget—energetically, system¬ 
atically. I tried to take an interest in somebody else. I tell you 
this because I want 3011 to know I did my duty. I didn’t suc¬ 
ceed. It was for the Siinn* purpose I went abroad—as far away 
as possible. They say travelling distiacts the mind, but it didn’t 
distract mine. I’ve thought of you jierpetually, ever since I 
la.st saw you. I’m exactly the same. I love you just as much, 
and everything I said to youthen is just as true. This instant at 
which I speak to you shows me again exactly how, to my great 
misfortuntj, 3 j^ou just insuperahly charm me. There—I can’t 
say less I don’t mean, however, to insist ; ii’.s only for a mo¬ 
ment I may adfl that when I came upon \ ou a few minutes 
since, without the smallest idea ot seeing \ou, I was, upon my 
honour, in the very aet of wkshing I knew wJiere you were,” 
He had recovered his self control, and while he spoke it be¬ 
came complete. He might have been addressing a small com¬ 
mittee—making all quietly and rlearl 3 '’ a ‘‘tatement of impor¬ 
tance ; aided by an occasifmal look at a paper of notes con¬ 
cealed in his hat, which ho had not again put on. And the 
committee, assuredly, would have felt tlie point proved. 

"I’ve often thought of you, Lord Warburton,” Isabel an¬ 
swered. "You may be sure I shall always do that.” And she 
added in a tone of which she tried to keep up the kindness 
and keep down tho meaning : "There’s no harm in that on 
either side.” 

They walked alone together, and she was prompt to ask 
about his sisters and request him to let them know' she had 
done so. He made for tho moment no further reference to 
their great question, but dipped again into shallower and sa fe 
waters. But ho wished to know when she was to leave Rome 
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and on her mentioning the limit of her stay declared he was 
glad it was still so distant. 

*‘WLy do you say that if you yourself arc only passing 
through .she enquired with some anxiety. 

*‘Ah, when I said 1 was passing through I didn’t mean that 
one would treat Home as if it were Clapham Junction. To pass 
through Kome is to stop a week or two.” 

*'Say frankly that you mean to stay a.s long as I do !” 

His flushed smile for a little, seemed to sound her. "You 
won’t like that. You’re afraid you'll see too much of me.” 

"It doesn’t matter what I like. I certainly can’t expect you 
to leave this delightful place on my account. But I confess 
I’m afraid of you. ” 

"Afraid I'll begin again ^ I promi.se to be very careful.” 

They had gradually stopped and they stood a moment face 
to face. "Poor l^ord Warhurton !” she said with a compassion 
intended to be good for both of them. 

"Poor Lord Warhurton indeed ! But I’ll be careful.” 

"You may bo unhappy, but you shall not make me so. That 
I can’t allow.” 

"If I believed I could make you unhappy I think I should 
try it.” At this she walked in advance and he also proceeded. 
"I’ll never .say a word to disjdoase you.’’ 

"Very good. If you do, our friendship's at an end.” 

"Perhaps some day—.ifter a while—you’ll give me leave.” 

"Give you leave to make me unhappy ?” 

He hesitated. "To tell you again — ” But ho checked him¬ 
self. "I’ll keep it down. I’ll keep it down always.” 

Ralph Tourhett had been joined in his visit to the exca¬ 
vation by Miss Stackpolo and her attendant, and these three 
now emerged from among the mounds of earth and stone col¬ 
lected round the aperture and came into sight of Isabel and 
her companion. Poor Ralph hailed his friend with joy qualified 
by wonder, and Henrietta exclaimed in a high voich "Gra¬ 
cious* there’s that lord !” Ralph and his English neighbour 



greeted with the austerity with which, after long separations, 
English neighbours greet, and Miss Stackpole rested her large 
intellectual gaze upon the sunburnt traveller. But she soon es¬ 
tablished her relation to the crisis. “I don’t suppose you re¬ 
member me, sir.” 

“Indeed I do remember you,” saiil Lord Warburton. “I 
asked you to come and hoc mo, an I you iiovor came ” 

“I don’t go ovcrywlierc I’m asked,” Miss Stockpole ans¬ 
wered coldly. 

“Ah well, I uoii’t ask you again,” laughed the master of 
Lockleigh. 

“If you do I'll go ; so bo sure 1” 

Lord Warburton, for all his hilarity, seemed sure enough, 
Mr. Bantling had stood by without ehiiining a recognition, 
but ho now took occasion to nod to his lordship, who answered 
him with a friendly “Oh, vou here, Bantling T’ and a hand¬ 
shake. 


“Well,” said Heniieita, 


“1 didn’t know you knew him !” 


“I guess you don’t know every one T know,” Mr. Bantling 
rejoined facetiously. 

“1 thought that when an Englishman knew a lord he al¬ 
ways told you.” 

“Ah, I'm afraid Bantling was ashamed of me,” Lord War¬ 
burton laughed again. Isabel took jdeasure in that note ; she 
gave a small sigh of relief as they kept their course home¬ 
ward. 


The next day was Sunday ; she spent her morning over two 
long letters—ono to her sister Lily, the other to Madame 
Merle ; but in neither of these epistles did she mention the 
fact that a rejected suitor had threatened her with another 
Of a Sunday afternoon all good Romans (and the best 
Romans are often the northern barbarians) follow the custom 
of going to vespers at Saint Peter’s ; and it had been agreed 
among our friends that they would drive together to the great 
oharch« After lunch, an hour before the carriage came. Lord 
Warburton presented himself at the Hotel de Paris and paid 
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a visit to the two ladies, Balph Touohett and Mr. Bantling 
having gone out together. The visitor seemed to have wished 
to give Isabel a proof of his intention to keep the promise made 
her the evening before ; he was both discreet and frank—not 
even dumbly importunate or remotely intense. He thus left 
her to judge what a mere good friend he could bo. He talked 
about his travels, about Persia, about Turkey, and when Miss 
Stackpolo asked him whether it would “pay” for her to visit 
those countries assured her they offered a groat field to female 
enterprise. Isabel did him justice, but she wondered what his 
purpose was and what he expected to gain even by proving 
the superior strain of his sincerity. If he expected to melt her 
by showing what a good fellow ho was, he might spare him¬ 
self the trouble. She know the superior strain of everything 
about him, and nothing ho could now do w as required to light 
the view. Moreover his being in Rome at all affected her as a 
complication of the wTong sort—she liked so complications of 
the right. Nevertheless, when, on bringing his call to a close, 
ho said he too should bo at Saint Peter's and should look out 
for her and her friends, she was obliged to reply that he must 
follow his convenience. 

In the church, as she strolled over its tcssolated acres, he 
was the first person she encountered. She had not been one 
of the superior tourists who are “disappointed” in Saint Peter’s 
and find it smaller than its fame ; the first time she passed 
beneath the huge leathern curtain that strains and bangs at 
the entrance, the first time she found herself beneath the 
far-arching dome and saw the light drizzle down through the 
air thickened with incense and with the reflections of mar¬ 
ble and gilt, of mo.saic and bronze, her conception of great¬ 
ness rose and dizzly rose. After this it never lacked space to 
soar. She gazed and wondered like a child or a peasant, she 
paid her silent tribute to the seated sublime. Lord Warbur- 
ton walked beside her and talked of Saint Sophia of Con¬ 
stantinople ; she feared for instance that ho would end by call¬ 
ing attention to his exemplary conduct. The service had not 
yet begun, but at Saint Peter’s there is much to observe, and 
as there is something almost profane in the vastness of the 
plabe, which seems meant as much for physical as for spiritual 
exercise, the different figures and groups, *the mingled wor- 
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shippers and spectators, may follow their Tarious intentions 
without conflict or scandal. In that splendid immensity indi¬ 
vidual indiscretion carries but a short distance. Isabel and her 
companions, however, were guilty of none ; for though Hen¬ 
rietta was obliged in candour to declare that Michael Angelo’s 
dome suflered by comparison with that of the Capitol at Wash¬ 
ington, she addressed her protest chiefly to Mr. Bantling’s ear 
and reserved it in its more accentuated form for the columns 
of the Interviewer. Isabel made the circuit of the church with 
his lordship, aiifl as they drew near the choir on the left of 
the entrance the voices of tlie Pope’s singers were borne to 
them over the heads of the largo number of persons clustered 
outside the doors. They paused a ^hilo on the skirts of this 
crowd, composed in equal measure of Roman cockneys and 
inquisitive strangers, and while they stood there the sacred 
concert went forward. Ralph, with Henrietta and Mr. Bantling, 
was apparently within, where Isabel, looking beyond the dense 
group ^in front of her, saw the afternoon light, silvered by 
clouds of incense that seemed to mingle with the splendid 
chant, slope through the embossed recesses of high windows. 
After a w’hile the singing stopped and then Lord Warburton 
seemed disposed to move oiT with her. Isabel could only ac¬ 
company him ; whereupon she found herself confronted with 
Gilbert Osmond, who appeared to have been standing at a 
short distance behind her. He now approached with all the 
forms—he appeared to have multiplied them on this occasion 
to suit the place. 

“So you decided to come ?” she said as she put out her hand. 

“Yes, I came last night and called this afternoon at your 
hotel. They told mo you bad come here, and I looked about 
for you.” 

“The others are inside,” she decided to say. 

“I didn’t come for the others,” he promptly returned. 

She looked away ; Lord Warburton was watching them ; 
mrhaps he had heard this. Suddenly she remembered it to 
©e just what ho bad said to her the morning he came to Gar- 
dencourt ask her to marry him. Mr. Osmond’s words had 
brought the colour to her cheek, and this reminiscence had 
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not the^ effect of dispelling it. She repaired any betrayal by 
mentioning to each companion the name of the other, and 
fortunately# at this moment Mr. Bantling emerged from the 
choir, cleaving the crowd with British valour and followed by 
Miss Stackpole and Ealph Touchett. I say fortunately, but 
this is perhaps a superficial view of the matter ; since on per¬ 
ceiving the gentleman from Florence Ealph Touchett appeared 
to take the case as not committing him to joy. He didn’t hung 
back, however, from civility, and presently observed to Isa¬ 
bel, with due benevolence, that she would soon have all her 
friends about her. Miss Stackpolo had met Mr. Osmond in 
Florence, but she had already found occasion to say to Isabel 
that she liked him no better than her other admirers—than 
Mr, Touchett and Lord Warburton, and even than little Mr. 
Hosier in Paris. ‘*I don’t know what it’s in you,” she had been 
pleased to remark, “but for a nice girl you do attract the most 
unnatural people. Mr. Goodwood’s the only one I’ve any re¬ 
spect for, and he’s just the one you don’t appreciate.” 

“What’s your opinion of Saint Peter’s ?” Mr. Osmond was 
meanwhile enquiring of our young lady. 

“It’s very largo and very bright,” she contented herself 
with replying. 

“It’s too large ; it makes one feel like an atom.” 

“Isn’t that the right way to feel in the greatest of human 
temples ?” she asked with rather a liking for her phrase. 

“I suppose it’s the right way to feel everywhere, when one 
is nobody. But I like it in a church as little as anywhere else.” 

“You ought indeed to be a Pope !” Isabel exclaimed, re¬ 
membering something he had referred to in Florence. 

“Ah, I should have enjoyed that!” said Gilbert Osmond. 

Lord Warburton meanwhile had joined Ealph Touchett, 
and the two strolled away together. “Who’s the fellow speak¬ 
ing to Miss Archer 1” his lordship demanded. 

*'His name's Gilbert Osmond—ho lives in Florence.” Ealph 

said. 


•'What is he besides 



**K'otliing at all. Oh yes, he*s an American, but one for¬ 
gets that—he*8 so little of one.” 

**Has be known Miss Archer long ?” 

‘'Three or four weeks.” 

“Does she like him ?” 

“She’s trying to find out” 

“And will she ?” 

“Find out— V* Ralph asked. 

“Will she like him ?” 

“Do you mean will she accept him ?'* 

“Yes,” said Lord Warburton after an instant; “I suppose 
that’s what I horribly mean.” 

“Perhaps not if one does nothing to prevent it,” Ralph re¬ 
plied. 

His lordship stared a moment, but apprehended. “Then 
we must be peifectly quiet 

“As quiet as the grave. And only on the chance I” Ralph 
added. 

“The chance she may ?” 

“The chance she may not ?” 

Lord Warburton took this at first in silence, but ho spoke 
again. “Is he awfully clever ?” 

“Awfully,” said Ralph. 

His companion thought. “And what else ?” 

“What more do you want ?*’ Ralph groaned. 

“Do you mean what more does she 

Ralph took him by the arm to turn him: they had to rejoin 
the others. “She wants nothing that we can give her.” 

“Ah well, if she won’t have You—I” said his lordship hand¬ 
somely as they wont. 
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chapter 28 

On the morrow, in the evening, Lord Warburton went 
again to see his friends at their hotel, and at this establishment 
he learned that they had gone to the oi)era. He drove to the 
opera with the idea of paying them a visit in their box after 
the easy Italian fashion ; and when he had obtained his admit¬ 
tance—it was one of the secoinlary theatres—looked about 
the large, bare, ill-lighted house. An act had just terminated 
and he was at lib(Tty to j)nrsuo his quest. After scanning 
two or three tiers of boxes ho perceived in one of the largest 
of these receptacles a lady whom lie easily recognised. Miss 
Archer was seated facing the stage and partly screened by 
the curtain of the box ; and beside her, leaning back in his 
chair, was Mr. Gilbert Osmond. They appeared to have the 
place to themselves, and Warburton suiiposed their compan¬ 
ions had taken advantage of the recess to enjoy the relative 
coolness of the lobby. He stood a while with his eyes on the 
interesting pair ; he asked himself if he should go up and in¬ 
terrupt the harmony. At last he judged that Isabel had seen 
him, and this accident determined him. There should be no 
marked holding off. lie took his way to the upper regions 
and on the staircase met Kalph Touchett slowly descending, 
his hat at the inclination of ennui and his hands whore they 
usually w^ere. 

^*1 saw you below a moment since and was going down 
to you. I feel lonely and want company,” was Ralph’s greet¬ 
ing. 

“You’ve some that’s very good which you’ve yet deserted.” 

“Do you moan my cousin ? Oh, she has a visitor and does¬ 
n’t want me. Then Miss Htackpole and Bantling have gone 
out to a cafe to eat an ice—Miss Stackpole delights in an 
ice. I didn’t think they wanted me either. The opera's very 
bad ; the women look like laundresses and sing like peacocks. 
I feel very low.” 

“You bad better go homo»” Lord Warburton said without 
affectation. 
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"And leave my young lady in this sad place ? Ah no, I must 
watch over her.” 

"She seems to have plenty of friends.” 

"Yes, that’s why I must watch,” said Ralph with the same 
large mock>melancholy. 

"If she doesn’t want you it’s probable she doesn’t want 
mo.” 

"No, you’re different. Go to the box and stay there while 
1 walk about.” 

Lord Warburton wont to the box, where Isabel’s welcome 
was as to a friend so honourably old tliat ho vaguely asked 
himself what queer temporal province she was annexing. He 
exchanged greetings with Mr. Osmond, to whom ho had been 
introduced the day before and who, after ho came in, sat bland¬ 
ly apart and silent, as if repudiating competence in the sub¬ 
jects of allusion now probable. It struck her second visitor that 
Miss Archer had, in opoiatic conditions, a radiance, oven a 
slight exaltation ; as she was, however, at all times a keenly- 
glancing, quickly-moving, completely animated young woman, 
he may have been mistaken on this point. Her talk with him 
moreover pointed to presence of mind ; it expressed a kind¬ 
ness so ingenious and deliberate as to indicate that she was 
in undisturbed possession of her faculties. Poor Lord War- 
burton and moments of bewilderment. She had discouraged 
him, formally, as much as a woman could ; what business had 
she then with such arts and such felicities, above all with such 
tones of reparation—preparation ^ Her voice had tricks of 
sweetness, but why play them on him ? The others came back ; 
the bare, familiar, trivial ojjera began again. The box was 
largo, and there was room for him to remain if he would sit 
a little behind and in the dark. He did so lor half an hour, while 
Mr. Osmond remained in front, leaning forward, his elbows 
on his knees, just behind Isabel. Lord Warburton hoard noth¬ 
ing, and from his gloomy corner saw nothing but the clear 
profile of this young lady defined against the dim illumination 
of the house. When there was another interval no one moved. 
Mr. Osmond talked to Isabel, and Lord Warburton kept bis 
comer. He did so but for a short time, however ; after which 
he got up and bade good-night to the ladies. Isabel said noth-, 



ing to detain him, but it didn't prevent his being puzzled again. 
Why should she mark so one of his values—quite the wrong 
one—^when she ^vould have nothing to do with another, which 
was quite the right ? He was angry with herself for being 
puzzled, and then angry for being angry. Verdi's music did 
little to comfort him, and ho left the theatre and walked home¬ 
ward, without knowing his way, through the tortuous tragic 
streets of Rome, wdiero heavier sorrows than his had been car¬ 
ried under the stars. 

*‘What’s the character of that gontleraan V" Osmond asked 
of Isabel after ho had retired. 

*‘Irreproachable—don’t you see it ?" 

“He owns about half England ; that’s his character,” Hen¬ 
rietta remarked. “That’s what they call a free country !” 

“Ah, he’s a great proprietor ? Happy man said Gilbert 
Osmond. 

“Do you call that happiness—the ownership of wretched 
human beings T’ cried Miss Staekpolc. “He owns his tenants 
and has thousands of them. It’s pleasant to own something, 
but inanimate objects are enough for me. I don’t insist on flesh 
and blood and minds and consciences ” 

“It seems to me you own a human being or two,” Mr. Bant¬ 
ling suggested jocosely. “I wonder if Warburton orders his 
tenants about as you do me ” 

“Lord Warburton’s a great radical,” Isabel said. “He has 
very advanced opinions.” 

“He has very advanced stone w'alls. His park’s enclosed 
by a gigantic iron fence, some thirty miles round,” Henrietta 
announced for the information of Mr. Osmond. “I should like 
him to converse with a few of our Boston radicals.” 

“Don’t they approve of iron fences ?” asked Mr. Bantling. 

“Only to shut up wicked conservatives. I always feel as if 
1 were talking to you over something with a neat top-finish 
of broken glass.” 

“Do you know him well, this unreformed reformer ?” Os¬ 
mond went on, questioning Isabel. 

“Well enough for all the use I have for him.” ** 
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‘"And how much of a use is that ?** 

“Well, I like to like him.*’ 

“ ‘Liking to like*—why, it makes a passion !” said Osmond. 

“No”—she considered—“keep that for liking to dislike.” 

“Do you wish to provoke me then,” Osmond laughed, “to 
a passion for him ?” 

She said nothing for a moment, but then met the light ques¬ 
tion with a disproportionate gravity. “No, Mr. Osmond ; I 
don’t think I should ever dare to provoke you. Lord Warbur- 
ton, at any rate,” she more easily added, “is a very nice man.” 

“Of great ability ?” her friend enquired. 

“Of excellent ability, and as good as he looks.” 

“As good as he’s good-looking do you mean ? He*s very 
good-looking. How detestably fortunate !—to bo a great Eng¬ 
lish magnate, to bo clever ami handsome into the bargain, and, 
by way of finishing off, to enjoy your high favour ! That’s a 
man I could envy.” 

Isabel considered him with interest. “You seem to me to 
be always envying some one. Yesterday it was the Pope ; to¬ 
day it’s poor Lord Warburton.” 

“My envy’s not dangerous ; it wouldn’t hurt a mouse. I 
don’t want to destroy the people—I only want to be them. 
You see it would destroy only myself.” 

“You’d like to be the Pope ?” said Isabel. 

“I should love it—but I should have gone in for it earlier. 
But why”—Osmond reverted—“do you speak of your friend 
as poor ?” 

“Women—when they are very, very good—sometimes pity 
men after they’ve hurt them ; that’s their great way of show¬ 
ing kindness,” said Ralph, joining in the conversation for the 
first time and with a cynicism so transparently ingenious as 
to be virtuall}’^ innocent. 

“Pray, have I hurt Lord Warburton ?” Isabel asked, raising 
her eyebrows as if the idea were perfectly fresh. 

“It serves him right if you have,” said Henrietta while the 
curtain rose for the ballet. 

Isabel saw no more of her attributive victim for the next 
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twenty-four hours, but on the second day after the visit to 
the opera she encountered him in the gallery of the Capitol, 
where ho stood before tho lion of the collection, the statue 
of the Dying Gladiator. She had come in with her compan¬ 
ions, among whom, on this occasion again, Gilbert Osmond 
had his place, and tho party, having ascending the staircase, 
entered tho first and finest of the rooms Lord Warburton 
addressed her alertly enough, but said in a moment that he 
was leaving the gallery. “And T’ni leaving Kome,"’ he added. 
“I must bid you good-bye.” Lsabcl, iiiconsequently enough, was 
now sorry to hear it. This was perhai)s because she had ceased 
to bo afraid of his K'liewing lus suit; she was thinking of some¬ 
thing else. She was on the point of naming her regret, but 
she checked herself and simply wished him a happy journey ; 
which made him look at her rather iinlightedly. “I’m afraid 
you’ll think me very "volatile.’ J told you the other day I wanted 
so much to stop.” 

“Oh no ; you could easily change your mind.” 

“That’s what I have done.” 

“iJoa voyage then.” 

“You’re in a great hurry to get rid of me,” said Jiis lord- 
ship <piitc dismally. 

“Not in the least. But I hate partings.” 

"‘You don’t care what I do,” ho went on pitifully. 

Isabel looked at him a moment. “Ah,” she said, “you’re 
not keeping your promise ! ’ ’ 

He coloured like a boy of fifteen. “If I’m not, then it’s be¬ 
cause I can’t ; and that’s why I’m going.” 

“Good-bye then.” 

“Good-bye.” He lingered still, however. “When shall I see 
you again ? ” 

Isabel hesitated, hut soon, as if she had had a happy in¬ 
spiration : “Some day after you’re married.” 

“That will never bo. It will bo after you are.” 

“That will do as well,” sho smiled. 

'' “Yes, quite as well. Good-bye. ” 
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They shook hands, and he loft her alone in the glorious 
room, among tho sliinirig antique marbles. iSho sat down in 
tho centre of tlic circle of the.^e presences, regarding them 
vaguely, resting her eyes on their beautiful blank faces ; list¬ 
ening, as it were, to their eternal silence. It is impossible, in 
Rome at least, to look long at a great company of Greek sculp¬ 
tures without feeling the effect of their noble quietude ; which, 
as with a high door closed for the ceremony, slowly drops 
on the spirit the large white mantle of peace. I say in Rome 
especially, because the Roman air is an exquisite medium for 
such impressions. Tho golden sunshijic mingles with them, the 
deep stillness of tho past, so vivid yet, though it is nothing but 
a void full of names, seems to throw a solemn spell upon them. 
The blinds w'ero partly closerl in the windows of tho Capitol, 
and a clear, warm shadow rested on tho figures and made them 
more mildly human. Isabel sat there a long time, under tho 
oharm of their motionless grace, wondering to what, of their 
experience, their absent 03 es were open, and how, to our ears, 
their alicm lips wouhl sound. The dark red walls of tho room 
threw them into relief ; tho j)olished marble floor reflected their 
beauty. She had seen them all before, but her enjoyment re¬ 
peated itself, and it w'as all the greatcT because she was glad 
again, for the time, to bo alone. At last, however, her attention 
lapsed, drawn off by a decjjcr tide of life. An occasional tour¬ 
ist came in, stopped and stared a moment at the Dying Gladi¬ 
ator, and then x)assed out of the other door, creaking over tho 
smooth pavement. At the end of half an hour Gilbert Osmond 
reappeared, apparently in advance of his companions. Ho 
strolled toward her slowly, with his hands behind him and his 
usual enquiring yet not quite appealing smile. “I’m surprised 
to find you alone, I thought you had company.” 

“So I have—the best.” And she glanced at the Antinous 
and the Faun. 

“Do you call them better company than an English peer 

“Ah, my English peer left me some time ago.” She got up, 
speaking with intention a little dryly. 

Mr. Osmond noted her dryness, w^hich contributed for him 
to the interest of his question. *T’m afraid that what 1 heard 
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the other evening is true ; you’re rather cruel to that noble¬ 
man.” 

Isabel looked a moment at the vanquished Gladiator. '*It*s 
not true. I’m scrupulously kind.” 

"That’s exactly what I mean !” Gilbert Osmond returned, 
and with such happy hilarity that his joke needs to be ex¬ 
plained. We know that he was fond of originals, of rarities, 
of the superior and the exquisite ; and now that he had seen 
Lord Warburton, whom he thought a very fine exampleof 
his race and order, he perceived a new attraction in the idea 
of taking to himself a young lady who had qualified herself 
to figure in his collection of choice objects by declining so 
noble a hand. Gilbert Osmond had a high appreciation of this 
particular patriciate ; not so much for its distinction, which he 
thought easily surpassable, as for its solid actuality. He had 
never forgiven his star for not appointing him to an English 
dukedom, and he could measure the unexpectedness of such 
conduct as Isabel’s. It would be proper that the woman he 
might marry sliould have done something of that sort. 


Chapter 29 

Ralph TOuensTT, in talk with his excellent friend, had rather 
markedly qualified, as we know, his recognition of Gilbert 
Osmond’s personal merits ; but he might really have felt 
himself illiberal in the light of that gentleman’s conduct during 
the rest of the visit to Rome. Osmond spent a portion of 
each day with Isabel and her companions, and ended by 
affecting them as the easiest of men to live with. Who wouldn’t 
have seen that he could command, as it were, both tact 
and gaiety ? - which perhaps was exactly why Ralph had made 
his old-time look of superficial sociability a reproach to him. 
Even Isabel’s invidious kinsman was obliged to admit that 
he was just now a delightful associate. His good humour was 
imperturbable, his knowledge of tho right fact, his production 
of the right word, as convenient as the friej^diy flicker of a 



match for jour cigarette. Clearly he was amused—a<i amused 
as a man could be who was so little ever surprised, an ' that 
made him almost applausive. It was not that his spirits were 
visibly high—he would never, in the concert of pleasure, touch 
the big drum by so much as a knuckle : he had a mortal dis¬ 
like to the high, ragged note, to what he called random ravings. 
He thought Miss Archer sometimes of too precipitate a readi¬ 
ness. It was pity she had that fault, because if she had not had 
it she would really have had none ; she would have been as 
smooth to his general need of her as handled ivory to the 
palm. If he was not personally loud, however, he was deep, 
and during these closing days of the Roman May be knew a 
complacency that matched with slow irregular walks under 
the pines of the Villa Borghese, among the small sweet meadow- 
flowers and the mossy marbles. He was pleased with every¬ 
thing ; ho had never before been pleased with so many things 
at once. Old impressions, old enjoyments, renewed themselves; 
one evening, going home to his room at the inn, he wrote 
down a little sonnet to which ho prefixed the title of '*Rome 
Revisited.’' A day or two later ho showed this piece of correct 
and ingenious verse to Isabel, explaining to her that it was an 
Italian fashion to commemorate the occasions of life by^a 
tribute to the muse. 

He took his pleasures in general singly ; ho was too often 
—he would have admitted that—too sorely aware of some¬ 
thing wrong, something ugly ; the fertilising dew of a conceiva¬ 
ble felicity too seldom descended on his spirit. But at 
present he was happy—happier than he bad perhaps ever 
been in his life, and the feeling had a large foundation. This 
was simply the sense of success—the most agreeable emotion 
of the human heart. Osmond had never had too much of it; 
in this respect he had the irritation of satiety, as he knew 
perfectly well and often reminded himself. ^'Ah no, I’ve not 
been spoiled ; certainly I’ve not been spoiled,” he used in¬ 
wardly to repeat. '^If 1 do succeed before I die I shall thor¬ 
oughly have earned it.” He was too apt to reason as if ^'earxi^ 
ing” this boon consisted above all of covertly aching for it 
and might be confined to that exercise. Absolntely void of 
it, also, his career had not been ; he might indeed have sug¬ 
gested to a spectator here and there that he was resting on 



vague ]aurelfi. But his triumphs were, some of them, now toO 
old ; others had been too easy. The present one had been less 
arduous than might have been expected, but had been easy— 
that is had been rapid—only because he had made an al¬ 
together exceptional effort, a greater effort than he had believ¬ 
ed it in him to make. The desire to have something or other to 
show for his “parts”—to show somehow or other—had been 
the dream of his j'^outh; but as the years went on the conditions 
attached to any marked proof of rarity had affected him more 
and more as gross and detestable ; like the swallowing of mugs 
of beer to advertise what one could “stand.” If an anonymous 
drawing on a museum wall had been conscious and W'^atcliful 
it might have known this peculiar pleasure of being at last 
and all of a sudden identified as from the hand of a great 
master—the so hidi and so unnoticed fact of style. His 
“Style” was what the girl had discovered with a little help ; and 
now, beside herself enio^ ing it, she should publish it to the 
world without his having any of the trouble. She should do 
the thing/or him, and he would not have waited in vain 

Shortly before the tiiiic fixed in advance for her departure 
this jouug lady received from Mrs Touchett a telegram 
running as follows: “Leave Florence 4 th Juno for Bellaggio, 
and take you if ,^ou have not other views. But can’t wait if 
you dawdle in Rome.” The dawdling in Rome was very pleas¬ 
ant, but Isabel had different views, and she let her aunt know 
she would irnniediately join her She told Gilbert Osmond that 
she had done so, and ho replied that spending many of his 
summers as well as his winters in Italy, he himself would loiter 
a little longer in the eool sJiadow of Saint Peter’s He would 
not return to Florence for ten days more, and in that time 
■she would have started for Bellaggio. It might be months in 
this case before he should see her again. This exchange took 
place in the large decorated sitting-room occupied by our 
friends at the hotel; it was late m tlie evening, and Ralph 
Touchett was to take his cousin back to Florence on the mor¬ 
row. Osmond had found the girl alone ; Miss Stackpole had 
contracted a friend.ship'wiih a delightful American fanuly on 
the fourth floor and had iiiouutcd the interminable staircase 
to pay them a visit. Henrietta contracted friendships, in travel* 
ing, with great freedom, and had formed in ^ilway-oarriages 
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several that were among her most valued ties. Ralph was 
making arrangements for the morrow’s journey, and Isabel sat 
alone in a wilderness of yellow upholstery. The chairs and 
sofas were orange ; the walls and windows were draped in pur¬ 
ple and gilt. The mirrors, the pictures had great flamboyant 
frames ; the ceiling was deeply vaulted and painted over with 
naked muses and cherubs For Osmond the place was ugly to 
distress ; the false colours, the sham sjdendour were like vulgar, 
bragging, lying talk. Isabel had taken in hand a volume of 
Ampere, presented, on their arrival in Rome, by Ralph ; but 
though she held it in her lap with her finger vaguely kept in the 
place she was not impatient to pursue her study. A lamp cover¬ 
ed with a drooping veil of pink tissue-paper burned on the table 
beside her end diffused a strange pale rosiness over the scene. 

“You say you’ll come back ; but who knows ?** Gilbert 
Osmond said. “I think you're much more likely to start on your 
voyage round the w^orkl. You’re under no obligation to come 
back ; you can do exactly what you choose ; you can roam 
through space." 

“Well, Italy’s a part of space," Isabel answered. “I can take 
it on the way." ^ 

“On the way round the world' No, don’t do that. Don’t 
put us in a parenthesis —give us a chapter to ourselves. I don’t 
want to see you on your travels. ]’d rather see you when they’re 
over. I should like to see 3’ou when you’re tired and satiated,” 
Osmond added in a moment. “I shall prefer you in that state.” 

Isabel, with her (^yes bent, fingered the pages of M. Am¬ 
pere. “You turn things into ridicule without seeming to do 
it, though not, I think, without intending it. You’ve no re¬ 
spect for my travels—you think them ridiculous.” 

“Where do you find that 

She went on in the same tone, fretting the edge of her book 
with the paper-knife. “You see my ignorance, my blunders, 
the w'ay I wander about as if the world belonged to me, sim¬ 
ply because—because it has been put into my pow'er to do so. 
You don’t think a woman ought to do that. You think it bold 
and ungraceful.” 

“I think it beautiful.” said Osmond. “You know my opin- 



ion8>-I*ve treated you to enough of them. Don^t you remem¬ 
ber my telling you that one ought to make one's life a work 
of art ? You looked rather shocked at first; but then I told 
you that it was exactly what yon seemed to me to bo trying 
to do with your own.*' 

She looked up from her book, “What you despise most in 
the world is bad, is stupid art.*’ 

“Possibly. But yours seems to mo very clear and very good.” 

“If I were to go to Japan next winter you would laugh at 
me,” she went on. 

Osmond gave a smile—a keen one, but not a laugh, for 
the tone of their conversation v as not jocose. Isabel had in 
fact her solemnity ; he had seen it before “You have an im¬ 
agination that startles one !” 

“That’s exactly whatl say. You think such an idea absurd.” 

“I w'ould give my little finger to go to Japan ; it’s one of 
the countries 1 want most to see. Can’t you believe that, with 
my taste for old lacquer? ” 

“I haven’t a taste for old lacquer to excuse mo,” said Isa¬ 
bel. 

“I haven’t a test for old lacquer to excuse me,” said Isa¬ 
bel. 

“You’ve a better excuse - the means of going. You’re quite 
wrong in your theory that I laugh at you. I don't know what 
has put it into your head.” 

“It wouldn’t be remarkable if you did think it ridiculous 
that 1 should have the means to travel when you’ve not; for 
you know everything, and I know nothing.” 

“The more reason why you should travel and learn,” smiled 
Osmond. “Besides,” he added as if it were a point to be made, 
“I don't know everything.” 

Isabel was not struck with the oddity of his saying this 
gravely; she was thinking that the pleasantest incident of her 
life—so it pleased her to qualify these too few days in Borne, 
which she might musingly have likened to the figure of some 
small princess of one of the ages of dress overmufiled in a man¬ 
tle of state and dragging a train that it took pages or historians 



to hold up—that this felicity was coming to an end. That most 
of the interest of the time had been owing to Mr. Osmond 
was a reflexion she was not just now at pains to make; she 
had already done the point abundant justice. But she said to 
herself that if there were a danger they should never meet 
again, perhaps after all it would be as well. Happy things 
don’t repeat themselves, and her adventure wore already the 
changed, the seaward face of some romantic island from which 
after feasting on purple grapes, she was putting oiF while the 
breeze rose. She might come back to Italy and find him differ¬ 
ent—this strange man who pleased her just as he was ; and it 
w'ould be better not to come than run the risk of that. But 
if she was not to come the greater the pity that the chapter 
was closed ; she felt for a moment a pang that touched the 
source of tears. The sensation kept her silent, and Gilbert 
Osmund was silent too; he was looking at her. '‘Go everywhere,*’ 
he said at last in a low, kind voice ; “do everything ; get every¬ 
thing out of life. Be happy—be triumphant ?” 

“What do you mean by being triumphant ?” 

“Well, doing what you like.” 

“To triumph, then, it seems to me, is to fail I Doing all the 
vain things one likes is often very tiresome.” 

“Exactly,” said Osmond with his quiet quickness. As I in¬ 
timated just now, you’ll be tired some day.’' He paused a mo¬ 
ment and then he went on : “I don't know whether I had better 
not wait till then for something I want to say to you.” 

“Ah, I can’t advise you without knowing what it is. But 
I’m horrid when I’m tired,” Isabel added with duo inconse¬ 
quence. 

“I don't believe that. You’re angry, sometimes—that I can 
believe, though I’ve never seen it. But I’m sure you’re never 
'cross’.” 

“Not even when I lose my temper ?” 

“You don’t lose it—you find it, and that must be beauti¬ 
ful.” Osmond spoke with a noble earnestness. “They must be 
great moments to see.” 

“If I could only find it now !” Isabel nervously cried. 



**I’m not afraid; I should fold my arms and admire you. 
I*m speaking very seriously.” He leaned forward, a hand on 
each knee ; for some moments he bent his eyes on the floor. 
'*What I wish to say to you,” he went on at last, looking up, 
**is that I find l*m in love with you.” 

She instantly rose. **Ah, keep that till I am tired !” 

‘•Tired of hearing it from others ?'* He sat there raising his 
eyes to her. “No, you may heed it now or never, as you please. 
But after all I must say it now.” She had turned away, but 
in the movement she had stopped herself and dropped her 
gaze upon him. The two remained a while in this situation, 
exchanging a long look— the large, conscious look of the criti¬ 
cal hours of life. Then ho got uj) and came near her, deeply 
respectful, as if he were afraid he liad been too familiar. “I’m 
absolutely in love with you.” 

He ha«l repeated the annonneeinent in a tone of almo.st im¬ 
personal discrotiun, like a man who exi)e<*ted very little from 
it but who sjioke for his own needed relief. The tears came 
into her eytss ; this time they obeyed the sharpness of the pang 
that suggested to her somehow the clipping of a fine bolt— 
backward, forward, she coiddn’t have said which. The words 
he had uttered made him, as he stood there, beautiful and 
generous, invested him as with the golden air of early autumn ; 
but, morally speaking, she retreated before them -facing him 
still—as she had retreated in the other eases before a like en¬ 
counter. “Oh don’t say that, please,” she answered with an 
intensity that expressed the dread of having, in this case too, 
to choose and decide. What made her dread great was pre¬ 
cisely the force which, as it would seem, ought to have ban¬ 
ished all dread—the sense of something within herself, deep 
down, that she supposed to be inspired and trustful passion. 
It was there like a largo sum stored in a bank—which there 
was a terror in having to begin to spend. If she touched it, 
it would all come out. 

•T haven’t the idea that it will matter much to you,” said 
Osmond. *T’ve too Tittle to offer you. What I have—it’s 
enough for me ; but it’s not enough for you. I’ve neither for¬ 
tune, nor fame, nor extrinsic advantages of any kind. So I 
offer nothing. I only tell you because I think tdt can’t offend 
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,you, and some day or other it may give you pleasure. It gives 
mo pleasure, I assure you,” he went on, standing there be¬ 
fore her, considerately inclined to her, turning his hat, which 
he had taken up, slowly round with a movement which had 
all the decent tremor of awkwardness and none of its oddity, 
and presenting to her his firm, refined, slightly ravaged face. 
*'It gives mo no pain, because it’s perfectly simple. For me 
you’ll always bo the most important woman in the world.” 

Isabel looked at herself in this character—looked intently, 
thinking she filled it with a certain grace. But wdiat she said 
was not an expression of any such complacency. “You don’t 
offend me ; but you ought to remember that, without being 
offended, one maybe iiicommo<led, tnmbled.” “Incommoded,** 
she heard herself saying that, and it struck her as a ridiculous 
word. Bui it was what stupidly came to her. 

‘•J remembcT perfectly. Of course youVe surprised and star¬ 
tled. But if it’s nothing but that, it wilt pass aw'ay. And it will 
perhaps leave something that I may not bo ashamed of.” 

“I don’t know what it may h*ave. You scent nil events that 
I’m not overwhelmed,” said Isabel with rather a pale smile. 
“I’m not too troubled to think. And I think that J*m glad 
we’re separating—that 1 leave Kom<‘tomorrow.” 

“Of course I don’t agree with you there.” 

“I don't at all know you,” she added abrujdly ; and thou 
she <*oloured as she heard herself saying what she had said 
almost a year before to Lord War burton. 

“If you were not going away you’d know me better.” 

“I shall do that some other time.” 

“I hope so. I’m very easy to know.” 

“No, no,” she emphatically answered ‘ there you’re not 
sincere. You’re not easy to know ; no one could be less so,” 

“Well,” ho laughed, “I said that because I know myself. 
It may be a boast, but I do.” 

“Very likely ; but you’re very w'ise.” 

“So are you. Miss Archer !** Osmond exclaimed. 

“I don’t feel so just now. Still, I’m wise enough to think 
you had better go. Good-night.” 
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“God bless you V* said Gilbert Osmond, taking the hand 
which she failed to surrender. After which he added : “If we 
meet again you*ll find me as you leave me. If we don’t I shall 
be so all the same." 

“Thank you very much. Good-bye." 

There was something quietly firm about Isabel’s visitor; he 
might go of his own movement, but wouldn’t be dismissed. 
“There’s one thing more. I haven’t asked anything of you— 
not even a thought in the future ; you must do me that justice. 
But there’s a little service I should like to ask. I shall not 
return home for several days ; Rome’s delightful, and it’s a 
good place for a man in my state of mind. Oh, I know you’re 
sorry to leave it; but you’re right to do what your aunt 
wishes. ’’ 

“She doesn’t even wish it!" Isabel broke out strangely. 

Osmond was apparently on the point of saying something 
that would match these words, but he changed his mind and 
rejoined simply : “Ah well, it’s proper you should go with her, 
very proper. Do everything that’s proper ; I go in for that. 
Excuse my being so patronising. You say you don’t know me, 
but when you do you’ll discover what a worship I have for 
propriety.’* 

“You’re not conventional ?" Isabel gravely asked. 

“I like the way you utter that word ! No, I’m not conven¬ 
tional : I’m convention itself. You don’t understand that ? ’’ 
And he paused a moment, smiling. “I should like to explain 
it." Then with a sudden, quick, bright naturalness, **Do come 
back again,*’ ho pleaded. “There are so many things wo might 
talk about.’’ 

She stood there with lowered eyes. “What service did you 
speak of just now ?” 

“Go and see my little daughter before you leave Florence. 
She’s alone at the villa ; I decided not to send her to my sister, 
who hasn’t at all my ideas. Tell her she must love her poor 
father very much,” said Gilbert Osmond gently. 

“It will be a great pleasure to me to go,’’ Isabel answered. 
“I’ll tell her what you say. Once more good-tj^e.’’ 
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On this he took a rapid, respectful leave. When he had 
gone she stood a moment looking about her and seated her* 
self slowly and with an air of deliberation. She sat there till 
her companions came back, with folded hands, gazing at the 
ugly carpet. Her agitation—for it had not diminished—was 
very still, very deep. What had happened was something that 
for a week past her imagination had been going forward to 
meet; but here, when it came, she stopped—that sublime prin¬ 
ciple somehow broke down. The working of this young lady’s 
spirit was strange, and I can only give it to you as 1 see it, 
not hoping to make it seem altogether natural. Her imagina¬ 
tion, as 1 say, now hung back , there was a last vague space 
it couldn’t cross—a dusky, uncertain tract which looked am¬ 
biguous and even slightly treacherous, like a moorland seen in 
the winter twilight. But she was to cross it yet. 


Chapter 30 

SsB BBTUBNBD on the morrow to Florence, under her cousin’s 
escort, and Ralph Touchett, though usually restive under 
railway discipline, thought very well of the successive hours 
passed in the train that hurried his companion away from the 
city now distinguished by Gilbert Osmond’s preference—hours 
that were to form the first stage in a larger scheme of travel. 
Miss Stackpole had remained behind ; she was planning a little 
trip to Naples, to be carried out with Mr. Bantling's aid. 
Isabel was to have three days in Florence before the 4 th of 
June, the date of Mrs. Touchett’s departure, and she deter¬ 
mined to devote the last of these to her promise to call on 
Pansy Osmond. Her plan, however, seemed for a moment like¬ 
ly to modify itself in deference to an idea of Madame Merle’s. 
This lady was stiU at Casa Touchett; but she too was on the 
point of leaving Florence, her next station being an ancient 
castle in the mountains of Tuscany, the residence of a noble 
fishily of that country, whose acquaintance (she had known 
them, as she said, *'forever”) seemed to Isabel, in the light 
of certain photographs of their immense crenellated dwelling 



wiich hor friend was able to show her, a precious privilege. 
She mentioned to this fortunate woman that Mr. Osmond had 
asked hor to take a look at his daughter, but didn't mention 
that he had also made her a declaration of love. 

**Ah, comme cela se trouoe Madame Merle exclaimed. “I 
myself have been thinking it would bo a kindness to pay the 
child a little visit before I go off.’' 

"'Wo can go together then,” Isalx 1 reasonably said ; ‘*rea- 
sonably” because the i)rop^>sa’l was not uttered in the spirit 
of enthusiasm. She had prefigured her bmall ])i 1 grimage as 
made in solitude ; she should like it better so. She was never¬ 
theless prepared to sacrifice this mystic hciitinient to her great 
consideration for her friend. 

That personage finely meditated. “Alter all, why should we 
both go ; having, each ol us, so much to do during those last 
hours 

“Very good ; I can easily go alone.” 

“I don't know about your going alone - to the house of a 
handsome bachelor, lie has been married- but so long ago !” 

Isabel stared. “When Mr. Osmond's away what does it 
matter ?” 

“They don’t know he's away, you si‘e. ** 

“They ? Whom do you moan V 

“Every one. But perhaps it doesn’t signify.” 

“If you were going why shouldn’t I ?” Isabel asked. 

“Because I’m an old frump and you’re a beautiful young 
woman.” 

“Granting all that, you’ve not promised.” 

“How' much you think of your promises !” said the elder 
woman in mild mockery. 

“I think a great deal of my promises. Does that surprise 
you 

“You’re right,” Madame Merle audibly reflected. “I really 
think you wish to be kind to the child.” 

“I wish very much to be kind to her.* * 
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**Go and see her then ; no one will be the wiser. And tell 
her I*d have come if you hadn't. Or rather,” Madame Merle 
added, **don’l tell her. She won’t care.” 

As Isabel drove, in the publicity of an open vehicle, along 
the winding way which led to Mr. Osmond’s hill-toiJ, she 
wondered what her friend had meant by no one's being the 
wiser. Once in a while, at large intervals, this lady, whose 
voyaging dibcretion, as a general thing, was rather of the open 
sea than of tlie rislty channel, droj)pcd a remark of ambigu¬ 
ous quality, struck a note that sounclcd false. What cared Isa¬ 
bel Archer fur the vulgar Judgments of obscure pccqdc ? and 
did Madame Merle suppose that she was capable of doing a 
thing at all if it had to be H}ieakii]gl 3 ^ done { Of course not: 
she must have iniaiit soniethiiig vihv —something which in the 
press of the hours that ju'ceeded her dcjiarturc she had not 
had time to explain Isabel wouM roturn to this some day ; 
there were sorts of things as to \ihicli she liked to ho clear. She 
heard Pansy strumming at the piano in another place as she 
herself was ushered into Mr. Osnionrl’s d racking room ; the little 
girl was ^‘practising,” and Isabel was i^leased to think she 
performed this duty with rigour. She immediately cam© in, 
smoothing down her frock, and did the honours of her father's 
house with a wide-eyeri earnestness of courtesy. Isabel sat 
there half an hour, and Pansy rose to the occasion as the 
small, winged fairy in the pantomime soars by the aid of the 
dissimulated wire—not chattering, but conversing and show¬ 
ing the same respectful interest in Isabers affairs that Isabel 
was so good as to take in hers. Isabel wondered at her ; she 
had never had so directly presented to her nose the white flow¬ 
er of cultivated sweetness. How well the child had been taught, 
said our admiring young woman ; how prettily she had been 
directed and fashioned ; and yet how simple, how natural, how 
innocent she had been kept ! Isabel was fond, ever, of the 
question of character and quality, of sounding, as who should 
say, the deep personal mystery, and it had pleased her, up to 
this time, to be in doubt as to whether this tender slip were 
not really all-knowing. Was the extremity of her candour but 
the perfection of self-consciousness ? Was it put on to please 
her father's visitor, or was it the direct expression of an un¬ 
spotted nature ? The hour that Isabel spent in Mr. Osmond’s 





beautiful empty^ dusky rooms—tbe windows bad been half- 
darkened, to keep out the heat, and here and there, through 
an easy crevice, the splendid summer day peeped in, lighting 
a gleam of faded colour or tarnished gilt in the rich gloom— 
her interview with the daughter of the house, 1 say, effectual¬ 
ly settled this question. Pansy was really a blank page, a pure 
white surface, successfully kept so ; she had neither art, nor 
guile, nor temper, nor talent—only two or three small ex¬ 
quisite instincts : for knowing a friend, for avoiding a mistake, 
for taking care of an old toy or a new frock. Yet to be so 
tender was to be touching withal, and she could be felt as 
an easy victim of fate. She would have no will, no power to 
resist, no sense of her own importance ; she would easily be 
mystified, easily crushed : her force would be all in knowing 
when and where to cling. She moved about the place with her 
visitor, who had asked leave to walk through the other rooms 
again, where Pansy gave her judgment on several works of 
art. She spoke of her prospects, her occupations, her father’s 
intentions ; she was not egotistical, but felt the propriety of 
supplying the information so distinguished a guest would natu¬ 
rally expect, 

**Please tell me,” she said, *'did papa, in Rome, go to see 
Madame Catherine i He told me he would if he had time. 
Perhaps he had not time. Papa likes a great deal of time. He 
wished to apeak about my education ; it isn't finished yet, you 
know. 1 don’t know what they can do with me more ; but it 
appears it’s far from finished. Papa told me one day he thought 
he would finish it himself ; for the last year or two, at the con¬ 
vent, the masters that teach the tall girls are so very dear. Pa¬ 
pa’s not rich, and I should be very sorry if he were to pay much 
money for me, because I don’t think I’m worth it. 1 don't learn 
quickly enough, and T have no memory. For what I’m told, 
yes—especially when it’s pleasant; but not for what I learn 
in a book. There was a young girl who was my best friend, 
and they took her away from the convent, when she was four¬ 
teen, to make—how do you say it in English ?—to make a dot. 
You don’t say it in English ?—I hope it isn’t wrong ; I only 
mean they wished to keep the money to marry her. I don’t know 
whether it is for that that papi^ wishes to keep the money— 
to marry me. It costs so much to marry !” Pansy went on with 



a sigh ; *'1 think papa might mske that economy. At any rate 
I’m too young to think about it yet, and I don’t care for any 
gentleman ; I mean for any buo him. If he were not my papa 
I should like to marry him; I would rather be his daughter than 
the wife of—of some strange person. I miss him very much, 
but not so much as you might think, for I’ve been so much 
away from him. Papa has always been principally for holidays. 
I miss Madame Catherine almost more ; but you must not tell 
him that. You shall not see him again ? I’m very sorry, and 
he’ll bo sorry too. Of everyone who comes here I like you the 
best. That's not a great compliment, for there are not many 
people. It was very kind of you to come to-day—so far from 
your house ; for I’m really as yet only a child. Oh, yes, I’^eonly 
the occupations of a child. When did you give them up, the 
occupations of a child ? I should like to knowhow old you are, 
hut I don’t know whether it’s right to ask. At the convent they 
told us that we must never ask the age. I don’t like to do any¬ 
thing that’s not expected ; it looks as if one had not been proper¬ 
ly taught. I myself—I should never like to be taken by sur¬ 
prise. Papa left directions for everything. I go to bed very early. 
When the sun goes off that side I go into the garden. Papa 
left strict orders that I was not to get scorched. 1 always en¬ 
joy the view ; the mountains are so graceful In Borne, from 
the convent, wo saw nothing but roofs and bell-towers. I 
practise three hours I don’t play very well. You play your¬ 
self ? I wish very much you’d play something for me ; papa 
has the idea that I should hear good music. Madame Merle 
has played for me several times ; that’s what I like best about 
Madame Merle ; she has great facility. I shall never have 
facility. And I’ve no voice—Just a small sound like the 
squeak of a slate-pencil making flourishes.” 

Isabel gratified this respectful wish, drew off her gloves 
and sat down to the piano, while Pansy, standing beside her, 
watched her white hands move quickly over the keys. When 
she stopped she kissed the child good-%e, held her dose, look¬ 
ed at her long. **Be very good,” she said, *'give pleasure to 
your father.” 

think that’s what I live for,” Pansy answered. ‘'He haa 
not much pleasure ; he’s rather a sad man.’’ 
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Isabel listened to this assertion with an interest which she 
felt it almost a torment to bo obliged to conceal. It was her 
pride that obliged her, and a certein s(*iise of decency ; there 
wore still other things in her head which she felt a strong im> 
pluse, instantly chocked, to say to Pansy about her father ; there 
were things it m ould have given her pleasure to hear the child, 
to make the child, s ly. But she no sooner became conscious 
of these things than her imtigination uas hushed with horror 
she would have accused herself—and of exhaling into that 
air where ho might still have a subtle sense for it any breath of 
her charmed state. She had conic—she had come, but she 
had stayed only an hour. She rose quickly from the music- 
stool ; even then, however, she lingererl a moment, still holding 
tier small comjianion, drawing the child’s swc<‘t slimness closer 
and looking down at her almost in envy. She was obliged to 
confess it to herself—she would have taken a pissiouate pleas¬ 
ure in talking of Gilbert Osmond to this innocent, diminutive 
creature who was so near him. But she said no other word ; 
she only kissed Pansy once again. They wont together through 
the vestibule, to the door that opened on the court ; and there 
her young hostess stopped, looking rather wistfully bej^oiid. 
may go no further. I’ve promised papa not to pass this door.” 

“You’re right to obey him ; he’ll never ask you anything 
unreasonable.” 

“I shall always obey him. But w’hen will you come again ?” 

“Not for a along time, I'm afraid”. 

“As soon as you can, I hope. I’m only a little girl,” said 
Pansy, “but I shall always expect you.” And the small figure 
stood in the high, dark doorw'ay, watching Isabel cross the 
clear, grey court «ind disappear into the brightness beyond 
the big portone, which gave a wider dazzle as it opened. 
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Chapter 31 


Isabel came back to Florence, but only after several mouths ; 
an interval sufficiontly replete with incident- It is not, how¬ 
ever, during this interval that we are closely concerned with 
her ; our attention is engaged again on a certain day in the 
late spring-time, shortly after her return to Palazzo Cresoen- 
tini and a year from the date of the incidents just narr&ted. 
She was alone on thh occasion, in one of the smaller of the 
numerous room*' devoted by Mrs. Touchett to social uses, 
and there was that in her expression and attitude which Would 
have suggested that she was expecting a visitor. The tall win¬ 
dow was open, and fhouirh its green shutters were jiartly drawn 
the bright air of the garden had come in thiough a broad in¬ 
terstice and filled tlie room with warmth and perfume. Our 
young woman stood near it for some time, her hands clasped 
behind her ; she gazed abroad with the vagueness of unrest. 
Too troubled for attention she moved in a vain circle. Yet 
it could not be in her thought to catch a glimpse of her visitor 
before he should pass into the house, since the entrance to 
the palace was not through the garden, in which stillness and 
privacy always reigned. She wished rather to forestall his 
arrival by a process of conjecture, and to judge by tlie ex¬ 
pression of her face this attempt gave lier plenty to do. Grave 
she found herself, and positively more weighted, as by the 
experience of tlie lapse of the year she had spent in seeing 
the woild. She had ranged, she would have said, through space 
and surveyed much of mankind, and was therefore now, in 
her own eyes, a very different poison from the frivolous young 
woman from Albany who had begun to take themoasute 
of Europe on the lawn at Gardencourt a couple of years- be¬ 
fore. JShe flattered herself she had harvested wisdom and learn¬ 
ed a great deal more of life than this light-minded creature 
had even suspected. If Jier thoughts just now had inclined them¬ 
selves to retrospect, in^^tead of fluttering their wings nervously 
about the present, they would Jiavo evoked a multitude of in- 
terestiiig pictures. These pictures would have been both land¬ 
scapes and figure-pieces ; the latter, however, would have been 
the more numerous. With several of the images that might 
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have been projected on such a field wo are already acquainted. 
There would be for instance the conciliatory Lily, our heroine's 
sister and Edmund Ludlow’s wife, who had come out from 
New York to spend five months with her relative. 8he had 
left her husband behind her, but had brought her children, 
to whom Isabel now played with equal munificence and ten¬ 
derness the part of maiden-aunt. Mr. Ludlow, toward the last, 
had been able to snatch a few weeks from his forensic tri- 
'umphs and, crossing the ocean with extreme rapidity, had 
spent a month with the two ladies in Paris before taking his 
wife homo. The little Ludlows had not yet, even from the 
American point of view, reached the proper tourist-age ; so 
that while her sister was with her Isabel had confined her move¬ 
ments to a narrow circle. Lily and the babies had joined her 
in Switzerland in the month of July, and they had spent a sum¬ 
mer of fine weather in an Alpine valley where the flowers were 
thick in the meadows and the shade of great chestnuts made 
a resting-place for such upward wanderings as might be under¬ 
taken by ladies and children on warm afternoons They had 
afterwards reached the French capital, which was worshipped, 
and with costly ceremonies, by Lily, but thought of as noisily 
vacant by Isabel, who in these days made use of her memory 
of Borne as she might have done, in a hot and crowded room, 
of a phial of something pungent hidden in her handkerchief. 

Mrs. Ludlow sacrificed, as I say, to Paris, yet had doubts 
and wonderments not allayed at that altar ; and after her hus¬ 
band had joined her found further chagrin in his failure to 
throw himself into these speculations. They all had Isabel 
for subject ; but Edmund Ludlow, as he had always done 
before, declined to be surprised, or distressed, or mystified, 
or elated, at anything his sister-in-law might have done or haire 
failed to do. Mrs. Ludlow’s mental motions were sufficiently 
various. At one moment she thought it would be so natural 
for that young woman to come home and take a house in 
New York—the Rossiters’, for instance, which had an elegant 
conservatory and was just round the corner from her own ; at 
another she couldn’t conceal her surprise at the girl’s not mar¬ 
rying some member of one of the great aristocracies* On the 
#hole, as I have said, she had fallen from high communion 
with the probabilities. She had taken more sAtisfaction in Isa- 
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b^rB accession of fortuno than if the money had been left to 
herself; it had seemed to her to offer just the prox>er setting 
for her sister’s slightly meagre, but scarce the loss eminent 
figure. Isabel had developed less, however, than Lily had* 
thought likely—development, to Lily’s understanding, being 
somehow mysteriously connected with morning-calls and evea*^, 
ing parties. Intellectually, doubtless, she had made immense 
strides but she appeared to have achieved few of those social 
conquests of wliich Mrs Ludlow had expected to admire the 
trophies Lily’s conception of such achievements was extremely 
vague ; but this was exactly what she had evpected of Isabel 
—to give it form and bodv. Taabel could have done os well 
as she had done in Now York : and Mrs. Ludlow appealed^, 
to her husband to knoTv whether there uas any privilege she ^, 
enjoyed in Europe which tlie society of that city might not 
offer her. We know ourselves that Isabel had made conquests 
—wdiether inferior or not to those she might have effected 
in her native land it would be a delicate matter to decide ;and 
it is not altogctlicr with a feeling of compl.ieene^" that I again 
mention that she had not rendered these honourable victories 
public. 8he had not told her sister the history of Lord War- 
burton, nor had she given her a liint of Mr. Osmond’s state 
of mind ; and she had had no better reason for her silence 
than that she didn't wish to speak. It was more romantic to 
say nothing, and drinking deep, in secret of romance, she 
w’as as little disposed to ask poor Lily’s advice as she would 
have been to close that rare volume forever. But Lily know, 
nothing of these discriminations, and could only proiiounoe 
her sister's career a strange anti-elimax—an impression con¬ 
firmed by the fact that Lsabel's silence about Mr. Osmond, 
for instance, wws in direct proportion to the frequency with 
w'hich he occupied her thoughts. As this happened very often 
it sometimes appeared to Mrs. Ludlow* that she had lost lier 
courage. So uncanny a result of so exhilarating an incident (Ssi 
inheriting a fortuno w as of course perplexing to the cheerful 
Lily; it added to her general sense that Isabel was not at all 
like other people. 

, Our young lady’s courage, however, might have been taken 
as reUehing its height after her relations had gone home. 
could imagine braver things than spending the wn'nter in Paris 



—Paris had sides by which it bO resombled New York, Paris 
was like smart, in^at prose—and her close correspoudeiice 
with Madame Merle did much to stimulate such flights. She 
bad never had a keener sense of freedom, of the absolute 
boldness and wantonness of liberty, than when she turned 
away from the platform at the Euston Station on one of the 
last days of November, after the departure of the train that 
was to convey poor Lily, her husband and her children to 
their ship at Liverpool. It had been good for her to regale; 
she was very conscious of that; she w'as very observant, as 
we know, of what was good for her, and her effort, a as con¬ 
stantly to find something that was good enough. To profit by 
the present advantage till the latest moment she had made 
the journey from Paris with the unenvied travellers. She would 
have accompanied them to Liverjiool as well, only Edmund 
Ludlow had asked her, as a favour, not to do so; it made Lily 
so fidgety and she asked such impossible questions. Isabel 
watched the train move away; she kissed her hand to the elder 
of her small nephews, a demonstrative child who leaned dan¬ 
gerously far out of the window of the carriage and made sep¬ 
aration an occasion of violent hilarity, and then she walked 
back into the foggy London street. The Avorld lay before her 
—she could do whatever she chose. There was a deep t hrill 
in it all, but for the present her choice was tolerably discreet; 
she chose simply to walk back from Euston Square to her 
hotel. The early dusk of a November afternoon had already 
closed in; the strcetlamps, in the thick, brown air, looked weak 
and red; our heroine was unattended and Euston Square was 
a long way from Piccadilly. But Isabel performed the jour¬ 
ney with a positive enjoyment of its dangers and lost her way 
alihost on purpose, in order to get more sensations, so that 
she i^wss disappointed w'hcn an obliging policeman easily set 
her right again. She was so fond of the spectacle of human 
life that she enjoyed even the aspect of gathering dusk in the 
London streets—the moving crowds, the hurrying cabs, the 
lighted shops, the fiaring stalls, the dark, shining dampness 
of everything. That evening, at her hotel, she wrote to Mad- 
amo Merle that she should start in a day or two for Rome, 
made her way down to Rome without touching at Plor- 

^oe^baving gone first to Venice and then pcocceded south- 
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ward by Ancona. She accomplished this journey without other 
assistance than that of her servant, for her natural pro¬ 
tectors were not now on the ground. Ralph Touchott was spend¬ 
ing the winter at Corfu, and Miss Stackpole, in the September 
previous, had been recalled to America by a telegram from 
the Interviewer. This journal offered its brilliant correspon¬ 
dent a fresher field for her genius than the mouldering cities 
of Europe, and Henrietta was cheered on her way by a prom¬ 
ise from Mr. Bantling that he would soon come over to see 
her. Isabel wrote to Mrs. Toiichett to apologise for not pre¬ 
senting herself just 3’et in Florence, and her aunt replied char¬ 
acteristically enough. Apologies, Mrs. Toiichctt intimated, were 
of no more use to her than bubbles, and she herself never 
dealt in such articles. One cither did the thing or one didn’t 
and what one “would" have done belonged to the sphere of 
tho irrelevant, like the idea of a future life or of the origin 
of things. Her letter was frank, but (a rare ease uith Mrs. 
Touchett) not so frank as it pretended. She easilj’ forgave 
her niece for not stopping at Florence, because she took it 
for a sign that Gilbert Osmond u as less m question there 
than formerly. She watched of course to see if he u onld now 
find a pretext for going to Rome, and derived some comfort 
from learning that he had not been guilt.v of an absence. 

Isabel, on her side, had not been a fortnight in Rome be¬ 
fore she proposed to Madame Merle that the^^ should make 
a little pilgrimage to the East. Madame Merle remarked that 
her friend was restless, but she added that she herself had al¬ 
ways been consumed with the desire to visit Athens and Con¬ 
stantinople. The two ladies accordingly^ embarked on this ex¬ 
pedition, and spent three months in Greece, in Turkey, in 
iSgypt. Isabel found much to interest her in these countries# 
though Madame Merle continued to remark that oven among 
tho most classic sites, the scenes most calculated to suggest 
repose and refioxion, a certain incoherence prevailed in her. 
Isabel travelled rapidly and recklessly ; she was like a thirsty 
person draining cup after cup. Madame Merle meanwhile, 
as lady-in-waiting to a princess circulating incognita, panted a 
littie in her rear. It was on Isabers invitation she had come, t 
and she imparted all due dignity to the girl’s uncountenanoed 
state. Bhe played her part with the tact that might have been 



expected of her, effacinf^ herself and accepting the position 
of a companion wliose cxjK*ns(‘s were profusely paid. The sit¬ 
uation, however, had no hard.-hips, and people who met this 
reserved though striking pair cm their travels would not have 
been able to tell you whieli was patroness and uhich client. 
To say tliat Madame Meile imj)roved <»u aequaintance states 
meagrely the impression slie nmde on her friend, who had 
found her from tho first so ample and so easy. At the end of 
an intimacy of three months I.sahcl felt she knew lior better ; 
her character had re veil led itself, and the ad mirabh* woman 
had also at last n^deemed her promise of relating her history 
from lier own yioint of \iew- a eonsumniation the more de¬ 
sirable as fsabc'l had already heard it relatt'd from the point 
of view of others. Tins history was so sad a one (in so far as 
it coneernrd the late M. Merle, a positi\e a<hcnturer, she 
might say, though originally so plausilile, who had taken ad¬ 
vantage, years before, ol lur .\outh and of an iru^xpcrience in 
which doubtless fho'‘0 who know her only now would find 
it difficult to believe) ; it abounded so in startling and lamen¬ 
table incidents that her companion wondered a person so 
bprouvee could have* k('pt so much of her freshness, her inter¬ 
est in life. Into Ibis freshness of Madame Merle's she obtained 
a considerable insight ; she seemed to see it as professional, 
as slightly mechanical, carried about in its ease like the fid¬ 
dle of the virtuoso, or blankeled and bridled like the “favour¬ 
ite** of the jock(‘3\ She liked her avS much as ever, but there 
was a corner of tin* curtain that never w'as lifted ; it was as 
if she had remained after all something of a public performer, 
condemned to emerge only in character and in costume. She 
had once said that she came from a distance, that she be¬ 
longed to the “old, old” w'orld, and Isabel never lost the im- 
prc'ssion that she was the proiluct of a different moral or social 
clime from her ow’ii, that she had grown up under other stars. 

She believed then that at bottom she had a different mor¬ 
ality. Of course the morality of civilised perbous has always 
much in common ; but our > oung w oman had a sense in her 
of values gone wrong or, as they said at the shops^ marked 
down. She considered, with the presumption of youth, that 
a morality differing from her own must be inferior to it ; and 



tliiy conviotioi) was an aid to detecting an occa&iunal iloah of 
cruelty, and occasional lapse from candour, in the conversa* 
tion of a person who had raised delicate kindness to an art 
and whose pride was too high for the narrow waj^s of decep¬ 
tion. Her conception of human motives might, in certain lights, 
have been acquired at the court of some kingdom in deca¬ 
dence, and there were several m her list of wliich our heroine 
had not even hoard. 8 he had not heard of everything, 
that was very plain ; and there nere evidently things in the 
world of which it was not advantageous to liear. Shij had once 
or twice had a positive scari' ; ainei* it so affected her to have 
to exclaim, of her frimid, “Heaven forgive lier, she doesn’t 
understand me !’' Absurd as Jt may seem this discovery ope¬ 
rated as a sliock, left her with a vagiu* dismay in wliich there 
was even an element of foreboding. The dismay of course 
.'Subsided, in the light of some sudden proof of Madame Merle’s 
remarkable intelligence ; hut it stood lor a Jiigh-w'ator-mark 
ill the ebb and flow' of coiilideiK e. Madamii Meile had once 
declared her belief that wdien a Irieiidship ceases to grow it 
immediately begins to decline—then' being no point of equili¬ 
brium between hkiiig more and liking less. A stationary affec¬ 
tion, in other words, w'as impossible—it must move one 
way or the other. However that might be, the girl had in these 
days a tJioiisand uses for her sense of the romantic, which 
was more active than it had ever been. I do not allude to the 
impulse it received as slie gazed at the Pyramids in the course 
of an excursion from Cairo, or as she stood among the broken 
columns of the Acropolis and lixed her eyes upon the 
point designated to her as the Strait of Salamis ; deep and mem¬ 
orable as these emotions had remained. She came back by 
the last of March from Egyx>t and Greece and made another 
stay in Home. A few days after Jier arrival Gilbert Osmond 
descended from Florence and remained three w'ceks, during 
which the fact of her being with his old friend Madame Merle, 
in whose house she had gone to lodge, made it virtually in¬ 
evitable that bo should see her every day. When the last of 
April came she wrote to Mrs. Toiichett that she should now 
rejoice to accept an invitation given long before, and went 
to pay a visit at Palazzo Cresceiitini, Madame Merle on this 
occasion remaining in Rome. She found her aunt olone ; her 
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cousin was still at Corfu. Ralph, however, W'as expected in 
Florence from day to day, and Isabel, who had not seen him 
for upwards of a year, was prcx)are(l to give him the most 
affectionate welcome. 
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Chapter 32 


It was not of him, novortlicJohfc., that bho was tliinking whilu 
sho stood at the window near w]ii(*]i vve found her a while 
ago, and it was not of any of the matters I have rapidly sketch¬ 
ed. She was not turned to the past, but to the immediate, 
impending hour. Sho had reason to expect a soeno, and she 
was not fond of scenes. She was not asking herself what she 
should say to her visitor ; this question had already been an¬ 
swered. What he w'ould say to her—that was the interesting 
issue. It could bo nothing in the least soothing—sho had 
warrant for this, and the conviction doubtless showed in the 
cloud on her brow. For the rest, however, all clearness reign¬ 
ed in her ; she had put aw'ay her mouniing and she walked in 
no small shimmering splendour. She only felt older—ever so 
much, and as if .she were “worth more” for it, like some curi¬ 
ous piece in an antiquary’s collection. She was not at any rate 
left indefinitely to her apprclicnsions. for a servant at last 
stood before her with a card on liib tray. “Let the gentleman 
come in,” she said, and continued to gaze out of the window 
after the footman had retired. It was only when sho had 
heard the door close behind the person who presently entered 
that sho looked round. 

Caspar Goodwood stood there—stood and received a mo¬ 
ment, irom head to foot, the bright, dry gaze with which she 
rather withheld than offered a greeting. Whether his sense of 
maturity had kept pace with Isabel’s we shall perhaps pre¬ 
sently ascertain ; let me say meanwhile that to her critical 
glance he showed nothing of the injury of time. Straight, strong 
and hard, there was nothing in his appearance that spoke posi¬ 
tively either of youth or of age ; if he had neither innocence 
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nor weakness, so he had no practical philosophy. His jaw show¬ 
ed the same voluntary oast as in earlier days ; but a crisis like 
the present had in it of course something grim. Ho had the 
air of a man who had travelled hard ; he said nothing at first 
as if he had been out of breath. This gave Isabel time to make 
a reflexion : **Poor fellow, what great things he’s capable of, 
and what a pity he should waste so dreadfully his splendid 
force ! What a pity too that one can't satisfy everybody !’* It 
gave her time to do more—to say at the end of a minute : *‘I 
can't tell you how I hoped you wouldn't come !” 

‘‘I’ve no doubt of that.” And he looked about him for a 
scat. Not only had he come, but he meant to settle. 

*‘You must be very tired,” baid Isabel, seating herself, and 
generously, as she thought, to give him his opportunity, 

‘*No, I’m not at all tire<l Did \ou ever know mo to be 
tired ?'■ 

^"Never; I wish 1 had ! When did you arrive 

**Last night, very late ; in a kind of snail-train they call 
the express. These Italian trains go at about the rate of an 
American funeral.” 

♦‘That’s in keeping—you must have felt as if you were com¬ 
ing to bury me 1” And she forced a smile of encouragement 
to an easy view of their situation. She had reasoned the mat¬ 
ter well out, making it perfectl}’^ clear that she broke no faith 
and falsified no contract ; but for all this she was afraid of 
her visitor. She w'as ashamed of her fear ; but she w^as de¬ 
voutly thankful there was nothing else to be ashamed of. He 
looked at her with his stiff insistence, an insistence in which 
there was such a want of tact; especially when the dull dark 
beam in his eye rested on her as a physical weight. 

“No, I didn’t feel that; I couldn’t think of you as dead. I 
wish I could 1“ ho candidly declared. 

“I thank you immensely.” 

“I’d rather think of you as dead than as married to another 
man.” 

♦‘That’s very selfish of you !” she returned with the ardour 
of a real conviction. “If you’re not happy yourself others haye 
yot a right to be.” 
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“Very Hkoly it’s sollish ; but I don’t in tho least mind your 
saying so. I don’t mind anything you can say now—I don’t 
feel it. The crudest things you could think of would be mere 
pin*prick8. After what you’ve done I shall never feel any¬ 
thing—I mean anything but that. That I shall feel all my 
life.” 

Mr. Goodwood marie these detaclied assertions with dry 
deliberateness, in his hard, slow American tone, wliieli llung 
no atmospheric colour over ])ropr)sitions intrinsically crude. 
The tone made Isabel angry rather than touched her ; but her 
anger perhaps was fortunate, inasmuch as it gave her a fur¬ 
ther reason for controlling herself. It was under the pressure 
of this control tliat she became, after a little, irrelevant. 
“When did you leave New York 

He throw up liis head as if calculating. ^‘Seventeen days 
ago. 

*‘You must liave travelled fast in spile of your slow 
trains.” 

“I came as fast as I could. I’d have cojne live days ago if 
I had been able.” 

'"It wouldn’t have made an> diirerence, Air. Goodwood,” 
she coldly smiled. 

''Not to you—no. Hut to me.” 

"You gain nothing tJiat 1 see.” 

'•That’s for Jiie to judge !” 

"Of course. To nuj it seems that you only torment your¬ 
self.” And then, to change the subject, she asked him if ho 
had seen Henrietta Stackpole. He looked as if he had not 
come from Boston to Florence to talk of Henrietta Stackpole ; 
but ho answered, distinctly cnougJi, that this young lady had 
boon with him just before he left America. "She came to see 
you r* Isabel then demanded. 

"Yes, she was in Boston, and she called at my office. It 
was the day I had got your letter.” 

"Did you toll her ?” Isabel asked with a certain anxiety, 

"Oh no,” said Caspar Goodwood simply ; "I didn’t want to 
do that. She’ll hear it quick enough ; she hearl^ everything.” 
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‘^1 shall write to her, and then shell write to me and scold 
mo/' Isabel declared, trying to smile again. 

Caspar, however, remained sternly grave. “I guess shell 
come right out,” he said. 

"On piirijose to scold me 

"I don’t know. IShc seemed to think she had not seen 
Europe thoroughly.’' 

"I'm glad you tell me that,*' Isabel said. "I must prepare 
for her.” 

Mr. Coodwood fixed his e>es for a moment on the floor ; 
then at last, raising them, "Does she know Mr. Osmond ?” 
he enquired. 

"A little. Aiul she doesn't like him. But of cour.se I don't 
marry to please Henrietta,’’ she added. It would have bc*cn 
better for poor Caspar if she liad tried a little more to gratify 
Miss Staekpolc; but he didn’t say so ; ho only asked, presently, 
when her marriage would take i>laee. To which she made aii- 
sw'er that slie didn’t know yet. "I can oidy say it will be soon. 
I’ve told no t)ne but yoursdf and one other person—an old 
friend of Mr. Osmond’s.” 

"Is it a marriage your friends won’t like i” ho demanded. 

"I really haven’t an idea. As I say, 1 don’t marry for my 
friends.” 

He went on, making no exclamation, no comment, only 
asking questions, doing it quite without delicacy. "Who and 
what then is Mr. Gilbert Osmond ?” 

"Who and what ? Nobody and nothing but a very good and 
very honourable man. He’s not in business,” said Isabel. "He’s 
not rich ; he’s not knowm for anything in imrtieular.” 

She disliked Mr. Goodw^ood's questions, but she said to her¬ 
self that she owed it to him to satisfy him as far as jiossible. 
The satisfaction poor Caspar exhibited w'as, however, small ; 
he sat very upright, gazing at her. "Where does he come 
from ? Where does he belong ?” 

She had never been so little pleased with the way ho said 
"belawng.” "Ho comes from nowlioro. He has spent most of 
his life in Italy.” 
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"You said in your letter he was American. Hasn’t he a 
native place C* 

"Yes« but he has forgotten it. He loft it as a small boy.” 

"Has he never gone back 

"Why should he go back Isabel asked, flushing all de¬ 
fensively, "He has no profession.” 

"He might have gone back for his pleasure. Doesn’t he 
like the United 8tatos ?” 

"He doesn’t know them. Then he’s very quiet and very 
simple—he contents himself w-ith Italy.” 

"With Italy and with you,” said Mr. Goodwocxl with 
gloomy plainness and no appearance of trying to make an 
epigram. "What has he ever done ?” he added abruptly. 

"That I should marry him ? Nothing at all,” Isabel replied 
while her patience helped itself by turning a little to hardness. 
"If he had done great things would you forgive me any bet¬ 
tor ? Give mo up, Mr. Goodwood; I’m marrying a perfect 
nonentity. Don’t try to take an interest in him. You can’t.” 

"I can’t appreciate him ; that’s what you mean. And you 
don’t mean in the least that he’s a perfect nonentity. You 
think he’s grand, you think he’s great, though no one else 
thinks so.” 

Isabel’s colour deepened ; she felt this really acute of her 
companion, and it was certainly a proof of the aid that pas¬ 
sion might render perceptions she had never taken for fine. 
"Why do you always come back to what others think ? I can’t 
discuss Mr. Osmond with you.” 

"Of course not,” said Casper reasonably. And he sat there 
with his air of stiff helplessness, as if not only this were true, 
but there were nothing else that they might discuss. 

"You see how little you gain,” she accordingly broke out 
—"how little comfort or satisfaction I can give you.” 

"I didn’t expect you to give me much.” 

"I don’t understand then why you came.” 

"I came because I wanted to see you once more—even 
just as you are.” 
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*'I appreciate that; but if you had waited a while, sooner 
or later wc should have been sure to meet, and our meeting 
would have boon pleasanter for each of us than this.** 

''Waited till after you’re married ? That’s just what I did¬ 
n’t want to do. You’ll be different then.” 

"Not very. 1 shall still bo a great friend of yours. You’ll 
see.” 

"That will make it all the worse,” said Mr. Goodwood 
grimly. 

"Ah, you’re unaccommodating ! I can’t promise to dislike 
you in onlcr to help you to resign yourself.” 

"I shouldn’t care if you did !” 

Isabel got up with a movement of repressed impatieiieo and 
walked to the window, where she remained a moment look¬ 
ing out. When she turned round her visitor was still motion¬ 
less in his place. She came toward him again and stopped, 
resting her hand on the back of the chair she had just quitted. 
"Do you mean you came simply to look at me ( That’s better 
for you perhaps than for me.” 

"I wished to hear the sound of your voice,” he said. 

"You’ve heard it, and you see it says nothing very sweet.” 

"It gives me pleasure, all the same.” And wdth this he got 
up. 

She had felt pain and displeasure on receiving early that 
day the news ho was in Florence and by her leave would come 
within an hour to sec her. She had been vexed and distressed, 
though she had sent back word by his messenger that he might 
come when he would. She had not been better pleased when 
she saw him ; his being there at all was so full of heavy impli¬ 
cations. It implied things she could never assent to—rights, 
reproaches, remonstrance, rebuke, the expectation of making 
her change her purpose. These things, however, if implied, 
had not been expressed ; and now our young lady, strangely 
enough, began to resent her visitor’s remarkable self-control. 
There was a dumb misery about him that irritated her ; there 
was a manly staying of his hand that made her heart beat 
faster. She felt her agitation rising, and she said to herself 
that she was angry in the way a woman is angry when she 
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hiiH boon in tbo Avrong. She was nut in the wrong ; she had 
fortunately not that bitterness to swallow ; but, all the same, 
bhe wished he would denounce her a little. She had wished 
his visit would be short; it had no purpose, no propriety ; yet 
now that ho seemed to be turning away she felt a sudden hor¬ 
ror of his leaving her without uttering a word that would give 
her an oiiportunity to defend herself more than she had done 
in writing to him a month before, in a few carefully chosen 
words, to announce her engagement. Jf she were not in the 
wrong, however, why should she desire to defend herself ? It 
was an excess of generosity on Isabel's part to desire that 
Mr. Goodwood should be angry. And if he had not mean¬ 
while held himself hard it might have made him so to hear 
the tone in which she suddenly exclaimed, as if she were accus¬ 
ing him of having accused her: “I’ve not deceived you ! I was 
perfectly free !'* 

“Yes, I know that, ' said Caspar. 

“I gave you full earning that I'd do as 1 chose.” 

“You said you’d probably never marry, and you said it 
with such a manner that I pretty well believed it."’ 

She considered this an instant. “No one can be more sur¬ 
prised than myself at my present intention.” 

“You told me that if I heard you were engaged I was not 
to believe it,” Caspar went on. “1 heard it twenty days ago 
from yourself, but I remembered w'liat you had said. 1 thought 
there might be some mistake, and that's partly w’hy I came.” 

“If you wish me to repeat it by w’ord of mouth, that’s soon 
done. There’s no mistake whatever.” 

“1 saw that as soon as I came into the room.” 

“What good would it do you that I shouldn’t marry ? she 
asked with a certain fierceness. 

“I should like it better than this.” 

“You’re very selfish, as I said before.” 

“I know that, I’m selfish as iron.” 

“Even iron sometimes melts ! If you’ll be reasonable I’ll 
see you again.” 
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you cull me rcuaonablo now ?” 

“I don’t know what to bay to you,” she answered with 
sudden humility. 

"I shan't trouble you for a long time,” the young man went 
on. Ho inuflc a stejj towards the door, but ho stopped. *‘An- 
other reason why 1 came A^as that I wanted to hear what you 
would say in cxplanatii^n of your having changed your mind.” 

Her humbleness as siuld(‘iily deserted her. “Jn explanation ? 
Do you think I'm bound to exjdain 

He gave her one of iiis long fliini]> looks. "You w'crc very 
positive, I did believe it.’’ 

*‘So did r. Do you think I cotild explain if I w’ould ?*’ 

'‘No. f suppose nrd. Well," he added, “rvc done what I 
wished. I’ve setn you." 

"How little you make of these terrible journeys,” alie felt 
the poverty of her presently re])lying. 

"ff 3 "oirrc afraid I'rn kiioeked up—in anj’siich w’ay as that 
—vou mav be at \our <‘a&e about it.” He turned awav, this* 
time in earnest, and no hand-shake, no sign of parting, W’as 
c.xchanged between them. At the door he stopp<‘d with his 
hand on the knob. "I shall leave Flonmee tomorrow,” he said 
without a quaver. 

"I'm delighted to he.arit!” she answered pas.sionatcly. 
Five minutes after he had gone out she biir-st into tears. 


Chapter 33 


Her fit of weeping, how’cver, was soon smothered, and the 
signs of it had vanished w hen, an hour later, she broke the 
new's to her aunt. 1 use this expres.sion beca\isc she had been 
sure Mrs. Touchett w'ould not be pleased : Isabel bad only 
waited to tell her till she had seen Mr. Doodwood. She had 
an odd impression that it w’ould not bo honourable to make 
the fact public before she .should have heanl what Mr. Good- 
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wood would feay about it. lie bad baid rather Ic.sb than bhe 
expected, and bhe now had a bomew hat angry sense of having 
lost time. But she would lose no more; she w'aitcd till Mrs. 
Touchett came into the drawing*room before the mid-day 
breakfast, and then she began. ‘^Aunt Lydia, I’ve something 
to tell you.” 

Mrs. Touchett gave a little jump and looked at her almost 
fiercely. '‘You needn’t tell me ; 1 know what it is.” 

"I don't know how' you know 

*‘The same waj’ that I know when the window's open—by 
feeling a drauglit. You’re going to marry that man.” 

“WTiat man do you mean’*' Isabel enquired with great 
dignity. 

"Madame Merle’s friend—Mr. Osmond.” 

"I don't know w hy oil call him Madame Merle’s friend. 
Is that the principal tiling he's known bj’ ?'* 

"If he's not her friend he ought to be—after what she has 
done for him !” cried Mrs. Touchett. "I bhouldn’t have ex¬ 
pected it of her ; I’m disappointed 

*Tf you mean that Madame Merle has had ani thing to do 
with my engagement you’re greatly mistaken,” Isabel declar¬ 
ed with a sort of ardent coldness. 

"You mean that your attractions were sufficient, without 
the gentleman’s having had to be lashed up ? You’re quite 
right. They’re immense, your attractions, and he would never 
have presumed to think of you if she hadn't put him up to 
it. He has a very good opinion of himself, but he w'as not a 
roan to take trouble. Madame Icteric took the trouble for him.*’ 

"He has taken a great deal for himself!” cried Isabel with 
a voluntary laugh. 

Mrs. Touchett gave a sharp nod. "I think lie must, after 
all, to have made you like him so much.” 

"I thought he even pleased 

"He did, at one time; and that’s why I’m angry with him.” 

"Be angry with me, not with him,” said the gii;|. 



*‘0h, I’m ttlvvttys augry with you ; that’b no batibfaction I 
Was it for this that you refused Lord VVarburton V* 

“Please don’t go back to that. Why shouldn’t I like Mr. 
Osmond, since others have done so ?” 

“Others, at their wildest moments, never w^anted to marry 
him There's nothing of him,” Mrs. Touchett explained. 

“Then he can’t hurt me,” said Isabel. 

“Do you think you’re going to be happy ? No one’s happy, 
in such doings, you should know.*' 

“I shall set the fashion then. \Vhat docs one niarr^^ for ?” 

“What yoM will marry for, heaven only knows. People 
usually marry as they go into partnership—to set up a house. 
But in your partnership you’ll bring everything.” 

“Is it that Mr. Osmond isn't rich? Is that what you’re 
talking about ?” Isabel asked. 

“He has no money ; ho has no name ; ho has no importance. 
I value such things and I have the courage to say it ; I think 
they’re very precious. Many other people think the same, and 
they show it. But they give some other reason. 

Isabel hesitated a little. “I think I value everything that’s 
valuable. I care very much for money, and that's why I wish 
Mr. Osmond to have a little.” 

“Give it to him then ; but marry some cue else." 

“His name's good enough for me,” the girl went on. “It’s 
a very pretty name. Have I such a fine one myself ?'’ 

“All the more reason you should improve on it. There are 
only a dozen American names. Do you marry him out of 
charity 1” 

'Tt was my duty to tell you. Aunt Lj’dia, but I don’t think 
it’s my duty to explain to you. Even if it were I shouldn’t be 
able. So please don’t remonstrate : in talking about it you 
have me at a disadvantage. I can't talk about it.’* 

“I don’t remonstrate, I simply answer you ; I must give 
some sign of intelligence I saw it coming, and I said nothing. 

I never meddle.” 
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“You never do, and I’m {stvskily obliged to you. You’ve 
been very considerate,** 

“It was not oonaideraic—it was convenient,” said Mrs. 
Touchett. “But I shall talk to Madame Merle.” 

“I don’t see hy } on keep bringing her in. Slie has been a 
very good friend to me ” 

“Pos‘«ibly ; but .she has been a poor one to me.*’ 

“What has she done to you 

“She has de(‘ei\ed me. She had as good ns promised me 
to prevent j’our engagement ” 

“She couldn't ha\e ple^ontod it.*’ 

“She can do an\thing ; that's what I*ve alwa,^s liked her 
for. I knew’ she could play any part ; but T understood that 
she played them one hy one. I didn't understand that she 
would play two at the same lime.” 

“I don’t know what pait she may have played to you,” 
Isabel said ; “that’s between >ourHlves. To me she lias been 
honest and kind and devoted.” 

“Devoted, of course : she wished you to marry her candi¬ 
date. She told me she was watching on only in order to 
interpose.” 

“She said that to please you,” the girl answered: eonseious, 
however, of the inadequacy of tin* explanation. 

“To please me bj' deceiving me ? She knows me better. 
Am I pleased to-day ?” 

“I don’t think you’re ever much pleased,” Isabel w*aa 
obliged to reply. “If Madame Merle knew you would learn 
the truth what had .she to gain by insincerity V 

“She gained time, as you .see. While I W'aited for her to 
interfere you were marching away, and she was really beating 
the drum." 

“That’s very well. But by your own admission you saw I 
was marching, and even if she had given the alarm you W'ould- 
nH have tried to stop me.” 

“No, but some one else w’ould ” 
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“Whom do you mean C’ TsahcJ asked, looking very hard at 
her aunt. 

Mrs. Touchett’b little bright eyes, active as they usually 
were, sustained her gaze rather than returned it. “Would you 
have listened to Ralph ?” 

“Not if he had abusetl Mr. Osmond.” 

“Ralph dc'esn’t abuse j e(>j>h ; \ on know that perfectly. 
He cares very inucli lor ,Mm.” 

“I know he doe'»,” said Isabel ; “and I sliall feel the value 
of it nou, for he knows that whatever I dt> 1 do with reason.” 

“He iK'ver believed yon would do this. \ told him \oii were 
oapahle of it, and ho argned the othei way.” 

“He did it for the sake ol aruumcnl,'* the girl smiled. 
“You don’t accuse him of In'uinji deceiNcd you ; w'hy should 
YOU accuse Madame Merle 

“He never preteiuled he'd prevent it ” 

“I'm glad of that !” cried Isabel gaily. “I wish very 
much," she proseiith added. ‘ that when he comes you’d tell 
him first of iny engnueinent.*’ 

“Of course* 1‘11 mention it.*' said Mis. Tonehett. “I shall 
s.iy nothinii more to vtai about it, hut I uive you notice I shall 
talk to others ” 

“That's as vou j»lease I onlv nuMiit tliat it’s rather belter 
tlic annonneement should come from ,^ou than from me. 

“I quite agree with you ; it's much more ]>roper !*' And on 
this the aunt and the niece went to breakfast, where Mrs, 
Tonehett. as good as her word, made no allusion to Gilbert 
Osmond. After an interval of silence, how ever, she asked her 
compfinion from whom ®he bail received a visit an hour 
befoie. 

“Vrom an old friend—an American gentleman,” Isabel said 
with a colour in her check. 

“An American gentleman of course. It's only an American 
gentleman who calls at t<‘n o’clock in the morning.” 

“It was half past ten ; he was in a great hurry ; ho goes 
away this evening.” 
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"Couldn’t he have come yesterday, at the usual time ?” 
"ilc only arrived last 

"He spends hut twenty-four hours in Florence ?” Mrs. Tou- 
oliett cried. "He’s au American gentleman truly."' 


"He is indeed,” .said I.sabel, Ihiiikiug witli pervcr.se admira¬ 
tion of what Cas[>ar (ioodwood had done for her. 

Two day.s afterward Ralph arrived ; hut though Isabel vas 
sure that Mr.s. Touchett had lost no time in imparting to him 
the great fact, he shemed al first no open IvnoAdedye of it. 
Their prompted talk was naturally of lii.s health ; Isabel had 
many (juestioiis to ask about Corfu. She had b(‘cn shocked by 
Ills appearance when he came into the room; she had for¬ 
gotten how' ill he looked. In spite of Corfu he looked very ill 

to-dav. and she wondered if he w ere really w'orse or if she 

* » 

were simply disaccustomed to living with au invalid. Poor 
Ralph made no nearer ap])roa(h to eonveiitional beauty as 
he advaueed in life, ami the now apparently complete lo.ss 
of his health ha<l done little to mitimite tin* natural oddity of 
hi.s person. Blighted and battered, hut still responsive and still 
ironic, his face was iik<* a Iighteil lantern patched with paper 
and unsteadily held ; hi.s thin whisker languished upon a lean 
cheek ; the exorbitant curve of his no.se defined itself more 
sharply. Lean he w a.', altogether, lean and long and loose- 
jointed ; an accid(‘iital cohesion of relaxed angles. His brown 
velvet jacket had become perennial ; his hands had fixed them¬ 
selves in liis j>ocket.s, he shambled and stumbled and shuffled 
in a manner that denoted great physical helple&.sness. It w'as 
perhaps this wdiinisical gait that helped to mark his character 
more than over as that of the humorous invalid—the invalid 
for whom even his ow'n disabilities are part of the general 
joke. They might w'oll indeed wdth Ralph have been the chief 
cau.se of the want of .scrioiisnu'.s marking his view of a W’orld 


in which the reason for bis owm continued presence was past 
finding out. Isabel had grown fond of his ugliness ; his awk¬ 
wardness had become dear to her. They had been sweetened 
by association ; they struck her as the very terms on which 
it had been given him to be charming. He was so charming 
that her sense of his being ill had hitherto had a sort of com¬ 
fort in it ; the state of his health had seemed Iflot a limitation. 
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but a kind of iiitollcctnal advantage ; it aba(;lvcd him from all 
l^rofessional and ollicial emotions an(! left him the luxury of 
being exclusively personal. The personality so resulting was 
delightful; he had remained proof against the stalencss of dis* 
ease ; he had had to consent to be deplorably ill, yet had 
somehow escaped being formally sick. Such had been the girl’s 
impression of her cou.«iii ; and when she had pitied him it was 
only on reflection. As she reflecte*! a good deal slie had al¬ 
lowed him a certain amount of compassion ; but she alwa 3 ’s 
had a dread of wasting that essence—a procious article worth 
more to the giver than to anj’^ one else. Now, however, it took 
no great sensibility^ to feel that poor Ralph's tenure of life was 
less elastie than it should be. He was a bright, free, goneroiLs 
sjurit, he had all the illumination of wisdom and none of its 
podnnfry. and yet he was di^stressfully d.ving. 

Isabel noted afresh that life was certainly hard for some 
pc<)i>le, and she felt a delicate glow' of shame as she thought 
how easy it now' promised to become for herself. She was 
prepared to learn that Ralph was not pleased with her en¬ 
gagement ; but she was not prepared, in spite of her affeetioii 
for him, to let this fart ‘-poil the situation. She w'as not even 
prepared, or she thought, to resent his want of sj’mpathy ; 
for it would be his privilege —it would be indeed his natural 
line—to finil fault wdth anj’ step she might take toward mar¬ 
riage. One’s cousin ahvays pretended to hate one’s husband ; 
that W'as traditional, (dassieal ; it was a jmrt of one's cousin’s 
always pretending to adore one. Ralph w'as nothing if not criti¬ 
cal ; and though she would certainly', other things being equal, 
have been as glad to marry to please liim as to please any one, 
it W'ould be absurd to regard as important that her choice 
should square w'ith his view's. What were his view's after all ? 
He had pretended to believe she had better have married Lord 
Wurburton ; but this was only been use she had refused that 
excellent man. If she had accepted him Ralph w'ould certainly 
have taken another tone ; he always took the opposite. You 
could criticise any' marriage ; it was tfie essence of a marriage 
to be open to criticism. How well she herself, should she only 
give her mind to it, might criticise this union of her own I She 
had other employment, how’cver, and Ralph was welcome to 
relieve her of the care. Isabel w'as prepared to be most patiei^t 
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and most indultycnt. ITo innht have pcen that, and this made 
it Iho more odd lie should say nothing. Aftor three days had 
elaj»se<l without his sjK-aking our young woman vicaried of 
w'aiting ; dNike it as he wouhl, he might at least go through 
the form. We. who know itujixj ahout ])oor lialjdL than his 
cousin, may easily believe that during the hours that followed 
his arri\al at l*alaz/.o('r('sc<*id ini Ik* had ])rivately gone through 
many f(»rms. Jlis mother had literally greeted Idrn with the 
great news, which had been even ni(»re sensibly chilling than 

maternal kiss. Kalj)h nas .shocked and hu¬ 
miliated ; his eaieulations had })<*eii fals<* and the* person in the 
world in whom h(‘was most inttrested was lost. He drifted 


about the house like a rudderless ves'iel i/i a rocky stream, or 
sat in th(‘ garden of tlie ])alace on a great cane chair, his long 
logs extended, his heafl throw n back and his hat pulled over 
lii.s eyes. He felt cold ahout the heart ; he had never liked an\’- 
thing Jess. W'hatemdd he <lo, what ec)nld ho .say { If the girl 
were irreelaimable eouhl ho ]>retend to like it ? To attiunpt to 
reclaim her w^as j)ermis-,ihle only if tlie attempt should succeed. 
Totry topersiiade jjerof au\thing sordid or sinister in the man 
to W'hos(‘dccp art .she had .succumbed w'ould be decently dis¬ 
creet only in the cxciit of licr being persuaded. Otherwise 
he should simjdy have damned hini.s(‘lf. ft cost him an equal 
effort to speak his thought and to disscinhh' ; ho could neither 
as.sent with sijicerity nor protest wdih hope. jMcanwhilehe 
knew'—or rathcT he suppo.sed - iliat the adianced jmir were 
daily renewing their mntiial vows. O.srnond at this moment 
show’cd himself little at J\'ilazzo C‘r( sccnliiii ; but Isabel met 
him i'Very day el.'.ewhen', as she was free to do after their en¬ 
gagement had been made j)ul)Uc. Sbo had taken a carriage 
by the month, so as not to be indebt(‘d to her aunt for the 


means of pursuing a course of which Mrs. Touehelt disap- 
proved, and .*4he drove in the morning to the Cascine. This 
suburban wildernes.s, during the early hours, was void of all 
intruders, and oiir young lad^", joined by her lover in its quiet¬ 
est part, strolled with him awhile through the grey Italian 
shade and li.stened to the nightingales. 
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Chapter 31 

One MoKNiNO, on litT rcturii from her drive, some huli-huul: 
before liiiicheoii, slie (]uitted her v(')iiele in the court of tho 
palac(‘ and, instead of ascending; tJie great .staircase, cros.sed 
the court, passed beneath another archway and entered tho 
garden. A sweeter spot at this moment could not have been 
imagined. The stillnes.s of noontide Jiung ov(‘r it, and the 
warm sliade, enclosed and still, made bowers like .siiacious 
caves. Ralph was sitting tluTc in the etear gloom, iit tlie base 
of a statue of Terp.sicliore -a dancing nynipJi witli lajier lingers 
and inflated draperies in the inaniuT of BiTiiiai ; the extreme 
relaxation of Ids attitude suggested at first to Isabel that he 
w"a.s asleep. Jler light foot.st(‘i) on the grass had not roused 
him, and before turning away she stood fi>r a moment look¬ 
ing at him. During this instant he opened Ids e.>es ; upon 
which she .sat df)wm on a rn.''tic chair that matched with his 
own. Tliough in her irritation .she had aeeu.sed him ofiu- 
dilforencc slie was not blind to th<‘ laeb th.it Ju* iiud visibly 
had something to hiood over, lint slie Jiatl explained his air 
of absence partly by the languor of his increasc<l weakness, 
partly by w’^orries connected w’lth the property inherited from 
ids father - the fruit of eccentri«“ arraiigemcnt.s of which Mrs, 
Touehett (]isapprov(‘d and which, as she had told Isabel, now 
encountered oppositimi fiom tlu‘ other partners in the bank. 
Ifc ought to have gone to Kiigland, his mother said, instead 
of coming to Florence ; lie had not been there for months, 
and took no more interest in thi‘ bank than iii tho state of 
Patagonia. 

^‘I’ni .Mirry 1 wak(Ml vou,” Isabel sani ; “you look too 
tired.” 

“I feel too tired, iiut I was not aslceii. L was thinking 
of you. ” 

“Are you tired of that ?" 

«*Very much so. It leads to nothing. The road’s long and 
I never arrive.” 

“What do you wish to arrivci at 1” she put to him, closing 
her parasol. 
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At the point of expressing to mj self properly what I think 
of your engagement.’' 

“Don't think too mucli of it,” she lightly returned. 

“Do you mean that it’s none of my business ?” 

“Beyond a certain point, yes.” 

“That's the point I want to lix. I hud an idea ,>i»u may 
have found me wanting in gootl manners. I've never cong¬ 
ratulated you.” 

“Of course I’ve noticed that. I wondereil why you ^^cre 
silent.” 


“There have been a good many reasons. I'll tell you now,” 
Raljih said. Ho pulled oif his hat and laid it on the ground ; 
thou he sat looking at her. Ue loaned back under the i^rotoe* 
tion of Bernini, his head against his marble pedestal, his arms 
dropped on either side of him, his hands laid upon tho rests of 
his wide ehair. He looked awkward, uncomfortable ; he hesita¬ 
ted long. Isabel said nothing ; when iJeople w'ere embarrassed 
she was usually sorry for them, but she was determined nut 
to help Ralph to utter a word that should not be to the honour 
of her high decision. “1 think I’ve hardly got over my sur- 
prise,” he went on at last. “Y'ou were the last person 1 ex¬ 
pected to see caught.” 


a 

• c 






of. 


•»» 


I don’t know why you call it caught.” 

Bocausc you’re going to be jjut into a cage.” 

If Hike myeage, that needn’t trouble you,” she answered. 
That's what I wonder at ; that's what 1‘ve been thinking 


“If you’ve been thinking you may imagine how I've 
thought ! I’m satisfied that J'm doing well.” 

“You must have changed immensely. A year ago you 
valued liberty beyond everything. You wanted only to see 
life.” 


“I’ve seen it,” said Isabel. “It doe.sn’t look to me now, I 
admit, such an inviting expanse.” 

“I don’t pretend it is ; only 1 had an idea that you took a 
genial view of it and wanted to survey the w'h^fie field.” 
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‘^t‘ve seen that one can't clu anything so general. One 
muht choose a corner and cultivate that.** 

"‘That’s what 1 think. And one must choose as gotjd a cor¬ 
ner as possible, T had no idea, all w inter, while 1 read your 
delightful letters, that you were choosing. You said nothing 
about it, and your silence put me off my guard.” 

“It was not a matter 1 was likely to write to 3^011 about. 
Jiesides, I knew nothijig of the future. It has all eoino lately. 
If Aou had been on vmir guard, however,” Isabel asked, 
“w'hat A\ould you ha\e done ?” 

“I should have said ‘Wait a little longer.’ ” 

“VV'ait for what ?” 

“Well, for a little more light,” said Ralph with ratlicT an 
absurd smile, while his hands found tlicir way into his p«)ckets. 

“Where should my light ha^e come from i From you ?” 

“I might have struck a spark or tw'o.” 

Isabel had drawn off her gloves ; she smoothed them out 
as they led upon her knee. Tlic mildness of this movement 
was accidental, for her expression was not conciliatory. 
“You’re beating about the bush, Ralph. You wish to say 
you don’t like Mr. Osmond, and j-et you’re afraid.” 

“ ‘Willing to wound and yet alraid to strike' i I'm willing 
to wound him, yes- but not to wound you. I'm afraid of you, 
not of him. If you marry liim it won’t be a fortunate way 
for mo to have siioken.” 

“// I marry him ! Have 3 ’ou had expectation of dis¬ 
suading me ?” 

“Of course that seems to 3 ’ou too fatuous.” 

“No,” said Isabel after a little ; “it seems to mo too touch¬ 
ing.” 

“That's the same thing. It makes me so ridiculous that 
you i)ity me.” 

She stroked out her long gloves again. “I know you’ve a 
great affection for me. 1 can't get rid of that.” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t try. Keep that well in sight. It 
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will convince 3 *ou how intensely I want you to do well.’* 

**And liow little you trust rue 1” 

There was a moment’s silence ; the warm noontide seemed 
to listen. ‘*I trust you, but I don’t trust him,'* said Ralph. 

8 he raised her eyes and gave him a wide, deep look. 
"You’ve said it now, and I'm glad you’ve made it so clear. 
But jxu'll suffer by it.” 

"Not if you're just.” 

"I’m very just,” .said Isabel. "What better proof of it can 
there be than that I'm not angry with 30 U ? I don't know 
what’s the matter with me, but I*m not. I was when 3011 be¬ 
gan, but it has passed ax^ay. Perhaps [ ought to be angr^', 
but Mr. Osmond wouldn’t think so. lie wants me to know 
everything; that’s what I like him for. You’ve notiiing to gain, 
I know that, I’have never been so nice to 30U, as a girl, that 
you should have much reason for wishing me to remain one. 
You give very good advice ; you have often done so. No, I’m 
very quiet ; I’ve alwa^^s beliov<*d m ^’’our wisdom,” she went 
on, boasting of her quietness, 3 ^et speaking with a kind of con¬ 
tained exaltation. It was her passionate desire to be just ; it 
touched Ralph to the heart, affected him like a caress from a 
creature he had injured. He wished to interrupt, to reassure 
her; for a moment ho was absurdly inconsistent; ho would have 
retracted what he had said. But .she gave him no clianco ; she 
went on, having caught a glimpse, as she thought, of the lu*- 
roic lino and desiring to advance in that direction. "I see 
you've some special idea ; I should like very much to hear it. 
I’m sure it’s disinterested ; I feel that. It seems a strange 
thing to argue about, and of coumo I ought to tell you defini¬ 
tely that if you exi^ect to dissuade me you may give it up. 
You’ll not move me an inch ; it’s too late As you say, I’m 
caught. Certainly it w’on't be pleasant for you to remember 
this, but your pain will be in your owti thoughts. I shall never 
reproach j^ou.” 

"I don’t think j^ou ever will,” said Ralph. "It’s not in the 
least the sort of marriage I thought you’d make.” 

"What sort of marriage was that, i)ray ?” 
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“Well, I fan hardly say. I Ijadn't exactly a positive view 
uf it, but I had a negative. I didn’t think you'd decide for— 
well, for Ihft type.” 

‘*What’s the matter with Rlr. Osmond’s t 3 ’pe, if it be one 1 
llis being so iiidcpeiultmt, so indi\idual, is uhat / most see 
in him,” the girl deeUired. “What do you know against him ? 
Vou know him seared}' at all.” 

“Ves,” Italph said, “1 kjiow him ver} little, and I confess 
I haven’t facts and items to prove him a Mllain. lint all the 
same I can’t help feeling tliat you’re running a grave risk.” 

“Alairiago is always a giave ri^k, anti his risk’s us grave as 
mine.” 

“That’s llis allaii I li lie s afiaul, let Jiim back out. 1 wish 
to Clod he would.” 


Isabel reelimil in her ebair, loJtling htr aims and gazing 
a M'hile at her cousin. “1 don’t tliiiik I understand 30U,’’ she 
said at last coldl}". “I don’t know what 3 ou'ro talking about.” 

“1 believed you’d inarry a man of more importance.” 

Cold, I say, her tone liad been, but at this a colour like a 
flame leaped into her face. “Of more inipoitaiiee to whom ? 
It seems to me enough that one’s husband should be of im¬ 
portance to one’s self !” 

Jlaliili blushed as v^dl; his attitude embarrassed him. Phy'- 
sically speaking lie proceeded to change it ; ho straightened 
himself, then leaned forward, r(‘sting a hand on each knee, 
lie fixed his eyes on the ground ; he had an air of the most 
respectful deliberation. “I’ll tell 3 'ou in a moment what I 
mean,” ho presently said. He felt agitated, intensely eager ; 
now that ho liad opened the discussion he wished to discharge 
his mind. But he w'islied also to bo superlatively gentle. 

Isabel waited a little—then she went on with majesty’. “In 
everything that makes one care for people Mr, Osmond is 
pre-eminent. There may be nobler natures, but I've never 
had the pleasure of meeting one. Mr. Osmond’s is the finest 
I know ; he’s good enough for me, and interesting enough and 
clever enough. I'm far more struck with what ho has and 
what ho represents than with ^^hat ho may lack.” 
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"t had treated myself to a charming vision of 3 ’our future/’ 
Ralph observed without answering this ; “I had amused my¬ 
self with planning out a high destiny for you. There was to 
be nothing of this sort in it. You were not to come down so 
easily or so soon.” 

"Como down, you sa}' ?” 

"Well, that renders my^ sense of what has hapiJcned to 3 'ou. 
You seemed to me to be soaring far np in the blue—to be 
sailing in the bright light, over the heads of men. Suddenly 
some one tosses up a faded rosebud— a missile that should 
never have reached you—and straight you drop to the ground. 
It hurts me,” said Ralph audaciously^ "hurts me as if 1 had 
fallen mvself!” 

The look of pain and bewilderment deepened in his com¬ 
panion’s face. "1 doj/t understand you in the least,” she re¬ 
peated. “You say you amused yourself with a project for my 
career—I don’t understand that. Don’t amuse yourself too 
much, or 1 shall think you're doing it at my^ expense.” 

Ralph shook his head. "I’m not afraid of your not believ¬ 
ing that I’ve had great ideas for you.” 

"What do you mean by^ my soaring and sailing V* she pur¬ 
sued. "I’ve never moved on a higher plane than I’m moving 
on now. There’s nothing higher for a girl than to marry a— 
a person she likes," said poor Isabel, wandering into the di¬ 
dactic. 

"It’s your liking the person we speak of that I venture to 
criticise, my dear cousin. I should have said that the man for 
you would have been a more active, larger, freer sort of na¬ 
ture.” Ralph hesitated, then added : “I can’t get over the 
sense that Osmond is somehow—well, small.” He had uttered 
the last word with no great assurance ; he was afraid she 
would flash out again. But to his surprise site was quiet ; she 
had the air of considering. 

'*Small ?” She made it sound immense. 

"1 think he’s narrow, selflsh. He takes himself so seriously 1” 

"He has a great respect for himself ; 1 don’t blame him for 
that,” said Isabel. "It makes one more sure to respect others.” 
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Ralph for a moment felt almost reassured by her reason¬ 
able tone. “Yes, but everything is relative ; one ought to feel 
one’s relation to things—to others. I don't tJiink Mr. Osmond 
does that.” 


“I’ve chiefly to do with his relation to mo. In that he’s ex¬ 
cellent.” 

“lie’s the ijicarnation of ta.ste,” ilsilph went on, thinking 
hard how he could best expnsss (Jilbcrt Osmond’s sinister at- 
tribul(‘s without putting himself in the wrong by seeming to 
describe him coarsely. Oe v^ished to deseribe him impersonal¬ 
ly, scientiiieally. “lie jmlges and measures, ajjproves and con¬ 
demns, altogether by that.”* 

“It’s a hapj)y thing that his taste should be exquisite.” 

“It’s exquisite, indeed, since it has led him to select you as 
his bride. But have you ever seen such a taste—a really ex¬ 
quisite one—ruflled i” 

“1 hope it may never bo my fortune to fail to gratify my 
husbainl’s.” 


At these wonls a sudden passion leaped to Ralph’s lips. 
“Ah, tliat’s wilful, that’s unw'ortliy of you ! You were not 
meant to be measured in that way—you were meant for some¬ 
thing better than to keep guard over the sensibilities of a 
sterile dilettante !” 

Isabel rose quickly and be ditl the same, so that they stood 
for a moment looking at caeh other as if he had flung down 
a dcliaiico or an insult. But “You go too far,” she simply 
breathed. 

“I’ve said what I had on my mind—and I’ve said it because 
I love you !” 

Isabel turned jialc : was he too on that tiresome list ? 8ho 
had a sudden wish to strike him off. “Ah, then, you’re not 
disinterested !” 

“I love you, but I love without hope,” said Ralph quickly, 
forcing a smile and feeling that in that last deelaration he 
had expressed more than he intended. 

Isabel moved away and stood looking into the sunny still¬ 
ness of the garden ; but after a little she turned baek to him. 
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“T*m afraid yoiir talk then ia the wildness of despair ! I don’t 
ujidcTstaiid it —but it doesn’t matter. I'm not arguing with 
you ; it’s impossible I should ; I’ve 011I3' tried to listen to you. 
I’m mueh obliged to you for atteinj^ting to explain,” she said 
gently, as if the anger with which she had just sprung up had 
already subsided. “It’s ver^^ good of a’ou to try to warn me, 
if you’re really alarmed ; but F won’t promise to think of what 
you’ve said : I sluill forget it as soon as possible. Try and for¬ 
get it yourFclf ; you’ve done 3"our duty, and no nnan can do 
more. I can't ex])lain to you what f feel, what 1 believe, and 
I wouldn’t if I eoiild.” She paused a moment and then w'cnt 
on w ith an incouscquen<*e that Ralph observed even in the 
jnidst of his eagerness to discover some symptom of conces¬ 
sion. “I can’t enter into your idea of Mr. Osmond ; 1 can’t do 
it justice, because I sec him in quite aiiotJier W’a,y. lie’s not 
important—no, he’s not important ; he’s a man to whom im- 
jiortance is supremely indilfereiit. If tluit’s what you mean 
when you call him -small,’ then he’s as small as you i)Iease. I 
Ctvll that large—it’s tlie largest thing 1 know. 1 w'ou't pr<‘tcnd 
to argue v/ith you about a ^lerson I’m going to marry,” Isa¬ 
bel repeated. “I’m not in the least concerned to defend Mr. 
Osmond ; he’s not so w'eak as to jiecd my defence. I should 
think it would seem strange even to 3'oursclf that I should 
talk of him so quietly and coldly, as if he were any one else. 

I wouldn’t talk of him at all to any one but you ; and you, 
after what 3’ou’VC said—I may just answer you onco for all. 
Pray, would you wish me to make a mcicenary marriage— 
what they call a marriage of ambition ? I've only one ambition 
— to be free to follow out a good feeling. 1 had others once, 
but they’ve passed aw'ay. Do 3’OLi eoraplain of Mr. Osmond 
because he’s not rich ? That’s just what 1 like him for. I’ve 
fortunately money enough ; I’ve never felt so thankful for it 
as to-day. There have been moments when I should like to 
go and kneel down by your father’s grave : he did perhaps a 
better thing than he knew when he j)ut it into my power to 
marry a poor man—a man who has borne his poverty with 
such dignity, with such indifference. Mr. Osmond has never 
scrambled nor struggled—he has cared for no W'orldly prize. 
If that’s to bo narrow, if that’s to be selfish, then it’s very 
well. I’m not frightened by such words, I’m not evez^displeased; 
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I’m only fcorry that you »hoitld make a mistake. Otlicrs might 
have done so, but I’m suri)ris(‘d tliat you bhould. You might 
know a gentleman when yon •'Oe one—you miglit know a fine 
mind. Mr. Osmond mak(‘s ik* mistakes ! lie knows ev£T3’thing, 
he understands everj’lhing, he has tlie kindeht, gentlest, high¬ 
est spirit. You’ve got hold of some false idea. It's a ])ity, but 
r eauH help it ; it regards you more tlian me,” Isabel ) aused 
a momejit, lookin^r at Iut cousin witli an e\c* illuniined by a 
sentiment which contradicted the careful calmness of her man* 
iKT—a mingled sentiment, to which the angiy pain excited 
by his words and the wounded pride of having needed to justi- 
f\ a choice of wdiieh she ft*lt only the nohlmie'ss ami purity', 
equally contributed. Though slie paii.seil llalph said nothing ; 
he saw she had more to sa3^ She was grand, lint she w’as high* 
h" solicitous ; she was indifferent, hut slie was all in a pas.sion. 
“What sort of a i>eTH)n sliouhl you Ii.ive liked me to mari\v ?” 
she asked suddenly. “You t,ilk about one’s soaring and sailing, 
but if one marries at all one tom lies tlu* eartli. One has hu¬ 
man feelings and needs, one has a heart in one’s bosom, and 
one must rnarr^^ a particular individual. Your mother has never 
forgiven me for not liaving come to a better understunding 
with Lord Warburton, and she’s horrified at my contenting 
myself wdth a person wdio lia.s none of his groat advantages— 
no property, no title, no honours, no houses, nor lands, nor 
position, nor rejnitation, nor brilliant belongings of anj^ sort. 
It's the total absence of all these things that please me. Mr. 
Osmond’s simjijy a very lonely, a ver^' cultivated and a ver^’ 
honest man—he’s not a luodigious proprietor.” 

Ralph had listened with great attention, as if cvcrj’tliing 
she said merited deep consideration ; but in truth he was only 
half thinking of the things she said, lie was for the rest simply' 
accommodating himself to the weight of his total impression 
—the impression of her ardent good faith. She w'as wrong, 
but she believed ; she w'as deluded, but she was disnialh' con¬ 
sistent. It was wonderfully^ charaeteristie of her that, liaving 
invented a lino theory about (lilbert Osmond, she loved him 
not for wdiat he really po.ssessed, but for his very’ poverties 
dressed out as Jionours. Ralph remembered what he had 
said to his father about wisliing to put it into her power to 
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meet flic ncinircjneiits oflier iiiiiigiiuitioii. He had done bo, 
and the girl had taken full advantage of the luxury. Poor 
Ralph felt sick ; he felt ashamed. Isabel had uttered her last 
words with a low soh'innity of conviction ^vhich virtually ter¬ 
minated the diseushion, and she closed it formally by turn¬ 
ing away and walking back to the house. Ralph walked be¬ 
side her, and they ])assed into the court together and reached 
the big staircase. Hero he stopped and Isabel paused, turn¬ 
ing on him a face of elation—absolutely and perversely of 
gratitude. His opposition had made her oun conception of her 
conduct clearer to her. “Shall you not come up to break¬ 
fast ?*' she asked. 

“No ; I want no breakfast; I’m not hungry.” 

“You ought to eat,” said the girl ; “ 3 ’ou live on air”. 

“I do, x^ory much, and I shall go back into the garden and 
take another mouthful. I came thus far simply’ to saj’' this. 
I told you la.st j'ear that if \'ouere to get into trouble I 
should feel terribl}' sold. That’s how I feel to-day.” 

“Ho 3 ’ou think I’m in trouble ?” 

“One’s in trouble uhen one’s in error.” 

“Ver\’ Avell,” said Isabel ; “I shall never complain of my 
trouble to j’ou !” And she moved up the staircase. 

Ralph, standing there uith his hands in his pockets, fol¬ 
lowed her with his eyes : then the lurking child of the high- 
walled court struck him and made him .sliiv^er, so that ho re¬ 
turned to the garden to breakfast on the Florentine sunshine. 
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Chapter 35 


Isabel, when she strolled in the Cascine with her lover, felt 
no impulse to tell him how little he was approved at Palaz¬ 
zo CVescentiiii. The <lisereet opposition offered to her mar¬ 
riage by her aunt and her cousin made on the A\hoIc no great 
impression upon her ; the moral of it as simply that they 
disliked Gilbert Osmond. This dislike was not alarming to Isa¬ 
bel ; she scarcely even regretted it : for it served mainly to 
throw into higher relief the fact, in ever\ way so honourable, 
that the married to please h(‘rself. One did other things to 
please other people ; one did this for a more personal satis¬ 
faction ; and Isabel’s satisfaction was confirmed by her lover's 
admirable good conduct. Gilbert Osmond was in love, and he 
had never deserved less than during these still, bright days, 
each of them numbered, which preceded the fulfilment of his 
hopes, the harsh criticism passed upon him by Ralph Touchett. 
The chief impression produced on Isabel’s sjnrit by this criti¬ 
cism was that the passion of love separated its victim terribly 
from every one but the loved object. She felt herself disjoined 
from every one she had ever known before—from her two 
sisters, who wrote to express a dutiful hope that she W’ould bo 
happ 3 % and a surprise, somewdiat more vague, at her not 
having chosen a consort w’ho was the hero of a richer accumu¬ 
lation of anccdot(‘; from Henrietta, wdio, she w'as sure, would 
come out, too late, on purpose to remonstrate ; from Lord 
Warbuitoii, who would certainly console himself, find from 
Caspar Goodw'ood, wlio perliaps would not ; from her aunt, 
who had cold, sliallow ideas about marriage, for which she was 
not sorry to display her contempt ; and from Ralph, whoso 
talk about having great views for her was surely but a whimsi¬ 
cal cover for a personal disappointment. Ralph apparently 
wished her not to marry at all—that was what it really meant 
—because he was amused with the spectacle of her adventures 
as a single woman. His disaxjpointment made him sa 3 ^ angry 
things about the man she had preferred even to him : Isabel 
flattered herself that she belicve<i Ralph had been angry. It 
was the more easy for her to believo this because, as I say, 
she had now little free or unemployed emotion for minor 
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needs, and areept'-d ;i', an ijicident, in fact quite as an orna¬ 
ment, of her lot the idea to prefer Gilbert Osmond as she 
preferred liirn was j>erforce to break all other ti s. She 
tasted of the s^^eets of this ])rcference, and they made her 
conscious, almost Mith awe, of the iiiviilious and remorseless 
tide of the charmed and possessed enndilioii, great as was 
the traditional honour and imputed virtue of being in love. 
It was the tragic part of happiness ; one’s riuht was always 
made of the wrong of sojne one ebc 

The elation of suppose, A^liich surely now flamed high in 
Osmond, emitte<l meanwhile very little smoke for so bril¬ 
liant a blaze. Contentment, on his part, took no vulgar form ; 
excitement, in the most self-oonscions of men, was a kind 
of ecstasy of scif-eontrol. This disposition, however, ma<lo him 
an admiralde lover; it ga\e him a con.stant view of the smitten 
and dedicated state, lie lu'ver forgot himself, as 1 say ; and 
so he never forgot to be graceful and tender, to wear the 
appearanee—which ])rcsented indeed no diftieulty--of stirred 
Fcnses and deep intentions, ffp was immensely pleased with 
his young lady ; Madame JMerlo had made him a present of 
incalciilahlo value. \A'hat C(udd bo a fiiuT thing to live Avith 
than a high s])irit attuned to ‘'Oftnes>. ? For would not the soft¬ 
ness be all for one’s self, and the stn‘naoiiNno‘«s for society, 
AAdiicli admired the air of superiority i What could be a hap¬ 
pier gift in a eompanion than a (piiek, fanciful mind AAdiieh 
saved one repetitions and refleet(*d one's thought on a polish¬ 
ed, elegart surface ? Osmond hated tf) see his thought repro¬ 
duced literally—that made it look stale and stupid ; he pre¬ 
ferred it to bo freshened in the reprofliiction even as “words” 
by music. His (‘gotism had never taken the ernde form of 
desiring a dull AAife ; this lady’s infolligenee w'as to be a silver 
plate, not an eirtheri one—a jdate that he might heap up 
with ripe fruits, lo aaIucIi it AAould give a decorative value, 
so that talk might become for liim a sort of served dessert. 
He found tlic siU’cr quality in this perfection in Isabel; he 
could tap her imagination with his knuckle and make it ring. 
Ho knew perfectly, though he had not been told, that their 
union enjoyed little favour Avith the girl’s relations ; but he had 
ahvays treated her so completely as an independent person 
that it hardl}' seemed necessary to express regret for the at- 
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titudo of her family. Nevertheless, one morning, he made an 
abrupt allusion to it. *'It’s the dilTcreiice in our fortune they 
don’t like/’ he said. *‘Thcy think I’m in love with your money/’ 

“Are you speaking of my aunt—of my cousin ?” Isabel ask¬ 
ed. *‘How do you know what they think ?” 

**You’ve not told me they’re j)leascd, and wdien I wrote to 
Mrs. Touohett the other day she never answered my note. 
If they had been delighted I should have had some sign of 
it, and the fact of my being poor and you rich is the most 
obvious explanation of their reserve. But of course when a 
poor man marries a rich girl he must be prepared for im¬ 
putations. I don’t mind them ; I only care for one thing— 
for your not having the sliadow of a doubt. I don’t care what 
people of whom I ask nothing think—^I’m not even cap¬ 
able perhaps of wanting to know. I've never so concerned my¬ 
self, God forgive me, and why should I begin today, when I 
have taken to myself a compensation for everything ? I won't 
pretend I’m sorry you're rich ; I’m delighted. I delight in 
everything that's yours—whether it be money or virtue. 
Money’s a horrid thing to follow’, hut a charming thing to 
meet. It seems to me, however, that I’ve sufficiently proved 
the limits of my itch for it ; T never in my life tried to earn a 
penny, and I ought to be less subject to suspicion than most 
of the people one sees grubbing and grabbing. I suppose it’s 
their business to suspect—that of your family ; it’s proper on 
the w'holo they should. They’ll like mo better some day ; so 
uill you, for that matter. Meanwhile my business is not to 
make myself bad blood, hut sirapl 3 ^ thankful for life and 
love.” “It has made me better, loving you,” he said on an¬ 
other occasion ; “it has made mo w iscr and easier and—I 
won’t pretend to deny—brighter and nicer and even stronger. 

I used to want a great many’ things before and to bo angry I 
didn’t have them. Theoretically I was satisfied, as I once told 
you. I flattered myself I had limited my w’ants. But I was 
subject to irritation ; I used to have morbid, sterile, hateful 
fits of hunger, of desire. Now I’m really satisfied, because 1 
can’t think of anything bettor. It’s just as when one has been 
trying to spell out a book in the twilight and suddenly the 
lamp comes in. I had been putting out my eyes over the book 
of life and finding nothing to reward mo for my pains; but 
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now that I can read it properly I see it’s a delightful story. 
My dear girl, I can’t tell you how life booms to stretch there 
before us—wliat a long summer afternoon awaits us. It’s the 
latter half of an Italian day—uith a golden haze, and the 
shadows just lengtlirming, and that divine delicacy in the light, 
the air, the Undscape, which I have loved all iny life and 
which you love to-da\. ITpon my honour, I don’t see why we 
shouldn't get on. We’ve got what we like—to .say nothing of 
having each other. We've the faculty of ad miration and several 
capital conviction. Wc’rc not stiqjid, wc’rc not mean, wo’re 
not under bonds to any kind of ignorance or dreariness. You’re 
remarkably fresh, and I’m remarkably well-seasoned. We’ve 
my poor child to amii^^e ns; we’ll try and make up some 
little life for her. It’s all soft and mellow'—it has the Italian 
colouring.” 

They made a good many plans, but they left themselves 
also a good deal of latitude ; it was a matter of course, how¬ 
ever, that they .should live for the present in Italy. It was in 
Italy that they had met. Italy had been a i)artj' to their first 
impressions of each other, and Italy shoulrl bo a party to 
their happiness. Osmond had the attachment of old acquaint¬ 
ance and I^tabel the stimidus of new, which s.eemed to assure 
her a future at a high level of conseioii^ncsS of the beautiful. 
The desire for unlimited expansion had been succeeded in 
her soul by the sense that life was vacant without some pri¬ 
vate duty that might gather one’s energies to a point. 8he 
had told Ralph she had life” in a year or two and that 

she wms already tired, not of the act of living, but of that 
of observing. What had become of all her ardours, her as¬ 
pirations, her theories, her high estimate of her independence 
and her incipient conviction that she should never marry ? 
These things had been absorbed in a more primitive need— 
a need the answer to w'hich brushed away numberless ques¬ 
tions, yet gratified infinite desires. It simplified the situation 
at a stroke, it came down from above like the light of the 
stars, and it needed no explanation. There was explanation 
enough in the fact that he W'as her lover, her owm, and that 
she should be able to bo of use to him. She could surrender 
to him with a kind of humility, she could marry him with a 
kind of pride ; she w'as not only taking, she wts giving. 
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He brought Pansy with him two or three times to the Cas- 
cine—Pansy who was very little taller than a year before, 
and not much older. That she 'would always be a child was 
the conviction expressed by her father, who hold her by the 
hand when she was m her sixteenth year and told her to go 
and play while he sat down a little with the pretty lady. Pansy 
Avore a short dress and a long tout ; lier hat always seemed 
too big for her. She found phusuie in walking off, with quick, 
short steps, to the end of the alley, and then in w'alking back 
w’ith a smile that '^eemed an appeal for approbation. Isabel 
approved in abiindanec, and the abundanee had the personal 
touch that the child’s affectioiiatc nature craved. She watch¬ 
ed lier indications as if for herself also much depended on 
them—Pansy already'^o represented pait of the service she 
could render, part of the re^^jumsibility she could face. Her 
father look so the childidi \iew of her that he liad not yet ex¬ 
plained to her the new relation in whith he stood to the ele¬ 
gant jMi'-s Archer. ‘-She doe-'ii’t know," he ►said to Isabel ; 
‘■she doesn’t guc«s : she thinks it perfectly natural that you 
and I should come and walk liere together simply as good 
friends. Tliere seems to me something enchantingly innocent 
in that ; it’s the ay I like her to be. No, I’m not a failure, 
as I used to think ; I’ac "upceeiled in two things. I’m to marry 
the woman 1 adore, and I'a^^o brought up my child, as I Avished, 

in the old w aA'.’’ 

» 

He was very fond, in all things, of the “old way” ; that had 
struck Isabel as one of his fine, quiet sincere notes. “It 
occurs to me that a oil'll not knoAA AAhcther aou’a'c succeeded 
until you’ve told her,” she said “You must see how she 
lakes your nows. She may be horrified—she may be jealous.” 

‘T*m not afraid of tliat ; she’s too fond of you on her own 
account. I should like to Iea\e her in the dark a little longer 
—to see if it wdll come into her licad that if AAc’re not engaged 
wo ought to be.” 

Isabel was impressed by Osmond’s artistic, tlie plastic view, 
as it somehow appeared, oi Pansy’s innocence—her own ap¬ 
preciation of it being more anxiously moral. She was perhaps 
not the less pleased when he told her a few days later that he 
had communicated the fact to his daughter, Avho had made 
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such a pretty little speech—'‘Oh, then I shall have a beautiful 
sister !'* She was neither surprised nor alarmed ; she had not 
cried, as ho expected. 

"Perhaps she had guessed it,'* said Isabel. 

"Don’t say that; I should bo disgusted if I believed that. 
I thought it would be just a little shock ; but the way she took 
it proves that her good manners arc paramount. That’s also 
what I 'wished. You shall sec for yourself ; tomorrow she shall 
make you her congratulations in person.” 

The meeting, on the morrow, took place at the Countess 
Gemini’s, whither Pansy had been eonducted by her father, 
who knew that Isabel w’ws to come in the afternoon to return 
a visit made her by the Countess on learning that they were 
to become sisters-in-law . Calling at Casa Toiiehett the visitor 
had not found Isabel at home; but after our young woman 
had been ushered into the Counte'-s’s drawing-room Pansy 
arrived to say that her aunt would presently appear. Pansy 
W'as spending the day witli that lady, who thought her of an 
age to begin to learn how to earry herself in company. It was 
Isabel’s view that the little girl might have given lessons in 
deportment to her relative, and nothing couhl have justified 
this conviction more than the manner in which Pansy acquit¬ 
ted herself while they w’aited together for the Countess. Her 
father’s decision, the y<'ar before, had finally been to send her 
back to the convent to receive the last graces, and Madame 
Catherine had evidently carried out her theory that Pan.9y 
was to be fitted for the great w'orld. 

"Papa has told mo that you’ve kindly consented to marry 
him,’* said this excellent woman’s pupil. "It’s very delightful; 
I think you’ll suit very well'’ 

"You think I shall suit yew 

"You’ll suit me beautifully ; but what I mean is that you 
and papa will suit each other. You’re both so quiet and so 
serious. You’re not so quiet as he—or oven as Madame Merle ; 
but you’re more quiet than many others. He should not for 
instance have a wife like my aunt. She’s always in motion, 
in agitation—to-day especially; you’ll see when she comes 
in. They told us at the convent it was wroflig to judge our 



ciders, but I suppose there’s no harm if we judge them 
favourably. You'll be a delightful companion for papa.” 

“For you too, I hope,” Isabel said. 

“I speak first of him on purpose. I’ve told yovL already 
what I myself think of you ; I liked you from the first. I 
admire you so much that I think it will be a good fortune to 
have you always before me. You'll be my model ; I shall try 
to imitate you though I’m afraid it will be very feeble. I’m 
very glad for ])apa—he needed sonw‘tliing more than me. 
Without you I don't see how he could have got it. You’ll bo 
my step-mother, but we mustn't use that word. They’re 
always said to be cruel; but I don’t think you’ll ever so much 
as pinch or even push me. I’m not afraid at all.” 

“My good little Paii.w,” said Isabel gently, “I shall be 
ever so kind to you.” A vague, inconsequent vision of her 
coming in some odd way to need it had intervened wdth the 
effect of a chill. 

“Very well then. I’ve nothing to fear,” the child returned 
with her note of prepared promptitude. Wliat teaching she 
had, it seemed to suggest- -or wliat penalties for non*i)erform- 
ance she dreaded ! 

Her description of her aunt had not been incorrect; the 
Countess Gemini was further than ever from having folded 
her wings. She entered the room with a flutter through the 
air and kissed Isabel first on the forehead and then on each 
cheek as if according to some ancient prescribed rite. She 
drew the visitor to a sofa and, looking at her with a variety 
of turns of the head, began to talk very much as if, seated 
brush in hand before an easel, she were applying a series of 
considered touches to a composition of figures already sketch¬ 
ed in. “If you expect mo to congratulate you I must beg you 
to excuse me. I don’t suppose you care if I do or not ; I believe 
you're supposed not to care—through being so clever—for 
all sorts of ordinary things. But I care myself if I tell fibs ; 
I never tell them unless there’s something rather good to be 
gained. I don’t sec what’s to be gained with you—especially 
as you wouldn’t believe me. I don’t make professions any 
more than I make paper flowers or fiouncey lampshades—I 
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(lon*t know how. My lampshades would bo sure to take fire, 
my roses and my fibs to be larger than life. I'm very glad for 
my own sake that you're to marry Osmond ; but I won’t pre¬ 
tend I*m glad for yours. You’re very brilliant—you know 
that’s the way you’re always spoken of ; you're an heiress and 
very good-looking and original, not banal ; so it’s a good thing 
to have you in the family. Our family’s very good, you know; 
Osmond will have told you that ; and my mother was rather 
distinguished—she was called the American Corinno. But we’re 
dreadfully fallen, 1 think, and perhaiis you’ll pick us up. I've 
great confidence in you ; there are ever so many things 
I want to talk to > ou about. I never congratulate any girl 
on marrying ; I tliink they ought to make it somehow not 
quite so awful a steel trap. 1 suppo.se Bansy oughtn’t to hear 
all this ; but that’s what she has come to mo for—to acquire 
the tone of society. There’s no haim in her knowing what 
horror she may be in for. When fir&t I got an dea that my 
brother had designs on 3 "ou 1 thouglit of writing to you, to 
recommend you, in the .strongest terms, not to listen to him. 
Then I thought it would be disloA^al, and I hate anything of 
that kind. Besides, as I .say, 1 was enchanted for myself; and 
after all I’m very selfish. By the way, you won't respect me, 
not one little mite, and wo shall never bo intimate. I should like 
it, but jou won't. Some day, all tho same, we shall bo better 
friends than 3 'ou will believe at first. My husband will come 
and sec you, though, as you probably know, he's on no sort 
of terms with Osmond. He’s very fond of going to see pretty 
women, but I'm not afraid of you. In tho first place 1 don’t 
care what ho does. In the second, you won’t care a straw for 
him ; he won’t be a bit, at any time, 3 our atlair, and, stupid 
as he is, he'll see you’re not his. Some day, if 3 "ou can stand 
it. I’ll tell you all about him. Ho you think my niece ought 
to go out of the room ? Pansy, go and practise a little in ray 
boudoir.” 

"Let her stay, please,” said Isabel. "I would rather hear 
nothing that Pansy may not I” 
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Chapter 36 

One AFrERNOON of the autumn of 1870, toward dusk, a young 
roan of pleasing appearance rang at the door of a small apart¬ 
ment on the third floor of an old Homan house. On its being 
opened he enquired for Madame Merle ; m hereupon the ser¬ 
vant, a neat, plain woman, witJi a French face and a lady’s 
maid’s manner, ushered him into a diminutive drawing-room 
and requested the favour of his name. “Mr. Edward Rosier,” 
said the young man, who sat dou n to wait till his hostess 
should appear. 

The reader will perhaps not have forgotten that Mr. Hosier 
was an ornament of tlie American circle in Paris, but it may 
also be remembered that he sometimes vanished from its ho¬ 
rizon. Ho had spent a portion of several winters at Pau, and 
as he was a gentleman of constituted habits he might have 
continued for years to pay his annual visit to this charming 
resort. In the summer of 1876, however, an incident befell 
him which changed the current not only of his thoughts, but 
of his customary sequences. He i)assed a month in the tipper 
Engadine and encountered at Saint Moritz a charming young 
girl. To this little person he began to pay, on the spot, par¬ 
ticular attention : she struck him as exactly the household 
angel he had lOiig been looking for. He was never precipitate, 
he was nothing if not discreet, so he forbore for the present 
to declare his passion; but it seemed to him when they parted 
—the young lady to go down into Italy and her admirer to 
proceed to Geneva, where he was under bonds to join other 
friends—that he should be romantically w retched if he W'cro 
not to see her again. The simplest way to do so was to go 
in the autumn to Rome, where Miss Osmond was domiciled 
with her family. Mr. Hosier started on his pilgrimage to the 
Italian capital and reached it on the first of November. 
It was a pleasant thing to do, but for the young man there 
was a strain of the heroic in the enterprise. He might expose 
himself, unseasoned, to the xioison of the Homan air, which 
in November lay, notoriously, much in w’ait. Fortune, how¬ 
ever, favours the bravo ; and this adventurer, w ho took three 
grains of quinine a day, had at the end of a month no cause 
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to cleploro his temerity. Ho had made to a certain extent 
good use of his time ; he had devoted it in vain to finding a 
flaw in Pansy Osmond’s composition. She was admirably fin¬ 
ished ; she had had the last touch ; she was really a consum¬ 
mate piece. He thought of her in amorous meditation a good 
deal as he might have thought of a Drcsden-china shepherd¬ 
ess. Miss Osmond, indeed, in the bloom of her juvenility, 
had a hint of the rococo which Rosier, whose taste was pre¬ 
dominantly for that manner, eould not fail to appreciate. That 
he esteemed the productions of comparatively frivolous peri¬ 
ods would have been apparent from the attention he bestowed 
upon Madame Merle’s drawing-room, which, although fur¬ 
nished with specimens of every style, was especially rich in 
articles of the last two centuries. He had immediately put a 
glass into one eye and looked round ; and then “By Jove, she 
has some jolly good things !” he had yearningly murmured. The 
room was small and densely filled wdth furniture ; it gave 
an impression of faded silk and little statuettes which might 
totter if one moved. Rosier got up and wandert^l about with 
his careful tread, bending over the tables charged with knick- 
knaoks and the cushions embossed with princely arms. When 
Madame Merle came in she found him standing before the 
fireplace with his nose very close to the great lace flounce at¬ 
tached to the damask cover of the mantel. He had lifted it 
delicately, as if he were smelting it. 

“It’s old Venetian,” she said ; “it’s rather good.” 

“It’s too good for this ; you ought to wear it.” 

“They toll mo you have some better in Paris, in the same 
situation.” 

“Ah, but I can’t wear mine,” smiled the visitor. 

“I don’t see why you shouldn’t I I’ve better lace than that 
to wear.” 

His eyes wandered, lingeringly, round the room again. 
“You’ve some very good things.” 

“Yes, but I hate them.” 

“Do you want to get rid of them 1 ” the young man quickly 
asked. 
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it^s good to have something to hate : one works it 

off r 

*‘I love my things,” said Mr. Rosier as ho sat there flushed 
with all his recognitions : “But it’s not about them, nor about 
yours, that I came to talk to you.’* He paused a moment and 
then, with greater softness : “I care more for Miss Osmond 
than for all bibelots in Europe !” 

Madame Merle opened wide eyes. “Did you come to toll 
me that ?” 

“I came to ask your advice.” 

yhc looked at him with a friendly frown, stroking her chin 
with her larger white hand. “A man in love, you Iviiow, doesn’t 
ask advice.” 

“Why not, if he’s in a difiieiilt position t That's often the 
case with a man in love. I’ve been in love before, and I know. 
But never so much as this time—really never so much. I 
should like particularly to know what you think of my pros- 
IHJcts. I’m afraid that for Mr. Osmond I’m not—well, a real 
collector’s piece.” 

“Do you wish me to intercede ?” Madame Merle asked with 
her flne arms folded and her handsome mouth drawn up to 
the left. 

“If you could say a good w'ord for me I should be greatly 
obliged. There will be no use in my troubling Miss Osmond 
unless I have good reason to believe her father will consent.” 

“You’re very considerate ; that’s in your favour. But you 
assume in rather an off-hand w^ay that / think you a prize.” 

“You’ve been very kind to me,” said the young man. 
“That’s why I came.” 

“I’m always kind to people who have good Louis Quatorze. 
It’s very rare how, and there’s no telling what one may get 
by it.” With which the left-hand corner of Madame Merle’s 
mouth gave expression to the joke. 

But he looked, in spite of it, literally apprehensive and com 
sistently strenuous. “Ah, I thought you liked me for my* 
self I” 

“I like you very much ; but, if you please, we won’t ana* 
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lyso. t’ardon me if t seem patronising, but I think you a 
perfect little gentleman. I must tell you, however, that I’ve 
not the marrying of Pansy Osmond.*' 

“I didn’t suppose that. But you’ve seemed to me intimate 
with her family, and I thought you might have influence.'* 

Madame Merle considered. “Whom doyou call her family ?*' 

“Why, her father ; and—how do you say it in English ?— 
her belle-mere.** 

“Mr. Osmond's her father, certainly ; but his wife can 
scarcely be termed a member of her family. Mrs. Osmond has 
nothing to do with marrying her.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” said Rosier A\ith an amiable sigh of 
good faith. “I think Mrs. Osmond would favour me.” 

“Very likely—if her husband doesn’t.” 

He raised his eyebrows. “Hoes she take tht.* opposite line 
from him V* 

“In everything. They think quite differently.” 

“Well,” said Rosier, “I’m sorry for that ; but it’s none of 
my business. She is very fond of Pansy.” 

“Yes, she’s very fond of Pansy.'* 

“And Pansy has a great affection for her. 81ie has told 
me how she loves her as if .she were her ow'ii mother.” 

“You must, after all, have had some very intimate talk 
with the poor child,” said Madame Merle. “Have you declar¬ 
ed your sentiments ?” 

“Never !*' cried Rosier, lifting his neatly-gloved hand. 
“Never till I*vc assured myself of those of the iiarents.” 

“You always wait for that ? You’ve excellent principles ; 
you observe the proprieties.” 

“I think you’re laughing at me,** the young man murmur¬ 
ed, dropping back in his chair and feeling his small moustache. 
“I didn’t expect that of you, Madame Merle.” 

She shook her head calmly, like a person who saw things 
as she saw them. “You don't do me jiustice. 1 think your 
conduct in excellent taste and the best you could adopt. Yes, 
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that’s what 1 think.*’ 

\vuuldn*t agitato her— only to agitato her; 1 love her too 
much for that/’ said Nod Hosier. 

**l*m glad, after all, that you’ve told me,” Madame Merle 
went on. **Lcavo it to me a little ; 1 think I can help you.” 

“I said you ucro the iwrsoii to come to !” her visitor 
cried with i)rompt elatic'i. 

“You were very clever,” Madame Merle returned more 
dryly. “When I say J caji Iielp you I mean once assuming 
your cause to be good. Let us think a little if it is.” 

“I’m aw'fully decent, you know,” said Rosier earnestly. ’*1 
Avon’t say I’ve no faults, but I’ll say I’ve no vices.” 

“All that’.s negative, and it always depends, also, on what 
people call vices. What's the positive side i What’s the virtu¬ 
ous ? What have you got besides your ISimnish lace and your 
Drestlon teacups ?” 

* I’ve a comfortable little fortune —about forty thousand 
francs a year. With the talent 1 have for arranging, we can 
live beautifully on such an income.” 

“Beautifully, no. Sufficiently, yes. Kven that depends on 
where you live.” 

“Well, in Hari.s. 1 would undertalvc it in Paris.” 

Madame M'rlc’s mouth rose to the left. “It wouldn’t be 
famous ; j^ou’^l have to make use of the teacups, and they d 
got broken.” 

“Wo don’t want to be famous. If Miss Osmond should have 
everything pretty it would bo enough. When one’s as pretty 
as she one can afford—well, quite cheap faience. She ought 
never to wear anything but muslin—wdthout the sprig* said 
Rosier reflectively. 

“Wouldn’t you even allow her the sprig ? She’d bo much 
obliged to you at any rate for that theory.” 

“It’s the correct one, I assure you ; and I’m sure she’d en¬ 
ter into it. She understands all that ; that’s why I lovo her.' 

“She’s a very good little girl, and most tidy—also extremely 



graceful. But her father, to the best of my belief, can give 
her nothing.” 

Rosier scarce demurred. '*1 don’t in the least desire that 
ho should. But I may remark, all the same, that he lives like 
a rich man.” 

“The money’s his wife’s ; she brought him a largo fortune.” 

*‘Mrs. Osmund then is very fond of her step-daughter ; she 
may do something.” 

“For a love-sick swain you have your eyes about you !” 
Madame Merle exclaimed with a laugh. 

“I esteem a dot very much. I can do without it, but I 
esteem it.” 

‘*Mrs. Osmond,” Madame Meric went on, “will probably 
prefer to keep her money for her oami children.” 

"Her own children ? Surely she has none.” 

"She may have yet. She had a poor little boy, who died 
two year ago, six months after his birth. Others therefore may 
come.” 

*T hope they will, if it will make her hai)py. She’s a splen¬ 
did woman.” 

Madame Merle failed to burst into speech. "Ah, about her 
there’s much to be said. Splendid as you like I We've not 
exactly made out that you're a parli. The absence of vices is 
hardly a source of income. ’ 

‘^Pardon me, I think it may be,” said Rosier quite lucidly. 

"You’ll be a touching couple, living on your innocence !” 

"1 think you underrate mo.” 

"You’re not so iimocent as that ? Seriously,” said Madame 
Merle, "of course forty thousand francs a year and a nice 
character are a combination to be considered. 1 don’t say it’s 
to be jumped at, but there might be a worse offer. Mr. Os¬ 
mond, however, will probably incline to believe he can do 
better.” 

"He can do so perhaps ; but what can his daughter do I 
She can’t do better than marry the man she loves. For she 
does, you know,” Rosier added eagerly. 



*‘Sho does—I know it.” 

“Ah,” cried the young man, “I said jou vere the person 
to come to.” 

“But I don'^J know how yrm know it, if you haven’t asked 
her,” Madame Merle went on. 

“In such a case therei ^no need of asking and tolling ; as 
vou say, we’re an innocenf|T couple How did you know it 

“I who am not innoe/^nt ^ By being very crafty. Leave it 
to me ; I’ll find out for you.” 

Rosier got up and stood smoothing his hat. “You say that 
rather coldly. Don’t simply find out how it is, but try to 
make it as it should be.” 

“I’ll do my best. I’ll try to make the most of your advan¬ 
tages.” 

“Thr*;^k you so very much. Meannhde then I’ll say n word 
to Mrs. Osmond.” 

**Qard( -•I'ovs-en bien And Madame Marie was on her 
feet. “Don set her going, or you’ll spoil everything.” 

Rosier gazed into his hat; he wondered whether his host¬ 
ess had been after all the right per'^on to come to. “I don’t 
think I understand you I’m an old friend of Mrs. O^.mond, 
and I think .she would like me to succeed.” 

“Be an old friend as much as you like ; the more old friends 
she has the better, for she doesn’t get on very uell with some 
of her new. But don’t for the present try to make her take 
up the cudgles for you. Her husband may have other views, 
and, as a person who wishes her well, I advise you not to 
multiply points of difference between them.” 

Poor Hosier’s face assumed an expression of alarm ; a suit 
for the hand of Pansy Osmond was even a more complicated 
business than his taste for proper transitions had allowed. But 
the extreme good sense which he concealed under a surface 
suggesting that of a careful owner’s “best set” came to his 
assistance. “I don’t see that I’m bound to consider Mr, Os¬ 
mond so very much !” he exclaimed. 
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"‘No, but you should consider her. You say you’re an old 
friend. Would you make lu*r suffer ?” 

“Not for the uorld.” 

i 

“Then be very careful, and let* the matts.r alone till I’ve 
taken a few soundings.” 

“I>et the matter alone, dear M(idame Idarle ? Remember 
that I’m in love.” 

“Oh, you won’t burn up ! Why did you come to me, if 
you’re not to heed what I say 

“You’re very kind ; I’ll be very good,” llu‘ young man 
promised. “But I’m afraid Mr. Osniond'a pretty hard,” he 
added in his mild voice as he went to the door. 

Madame Mario gave a short laugh. “It has been said be¬ 
fore. But his wife isn’t easy cither.” 

% 

“Ah, she’s a splend id woman!” Nod Rosier rej^V^ tod, for 
departure. 

Ho resolved that his eondnet should bo worthy of an as¬ 
pirant who was already a model of discretion ; but he sa^\ 
nothing in any pledge he had given Madame Merle that made 
it improper he should keep himself in si)irils by an occasional 
visit to Miss Osmond’s home. He retlected constantly on what 
his adviser had said to him. and turned over in his mind the 
impression of her rather circumspect tone. He had gone to 
her de confiance, as they put it in Paris ; but it was possible 
he had been precipitate. He found difficulty in thinking of 
himself as rash—he had incurred this reproach so rarely ; but 
it certainly was true that he had known Madame Marle'tonly 
for the last month, and that his thinking her a delightful wo¬ 
man was not, when one came to look into it, a reason for 
assuming that she would be eager to push Pansy Osmond into 
his arms, gracefully arranged as these members might be to 
receive her. She had indeed shown him benevolence, and she 
was a person of consideration among the girl’s people, where 
she had a rather striking appearance (Rosier had more than 
once wondered how she managed it) of being intimate with¬ 
out being familiar. But possibly he had exaggerated these ad¬ 
vantages. There was no particular reason why she should take 
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trouble for him ; a charming woman was charming to every 
ono, and Hosier felt rather a fool when ho thought of his 
having appealed to her on the ground that she had dis¬ 
tinguished him. Very likely—though she had appeared to say 
it in joke—she was really only thinking of his bibelots. Had it 
come into her head that ho might olior her two or three of 
the gems of his collection ? If she would only help him to 
marry Miss Osmond he w^i'ld present her u ith his whole mu¬ 
seum. He could hardly to her outright ; it would seem 

too gross a b^ibe. But he bliould like her to believe it. 

It was v ith these tliQ ights that he went again to Mrs. Os¬ 
mond’s, Mrs. Osmond having an ‘‘evening”—she had taken the 
Thursdar^ of each week— when hi.s pre.seiice could be account¬ 
ed for on (eneral principles of civilitj'. The object of Mr, 
Rosier's well-regulated affeotion dwelt in a high house in the 
very heart of Rome ; a dark and massive structure overlook¬ 
ing a sunny piazietta in the neighbourhood of the Farneso 
Palace. In a palace, too, little I’ansy lived—a palace by Ro¬ 
man measure, but a dungeon to poor Rosier’s apprehensive 
mind. It seemed to him of evil omen that tlu' young lady he 
w ished to marry, and whose fastidious father he doubted of 
his ability to conciliate, should be immured in a kind of do¬ 
mestic fortress, a pile wdiich bore a stern old Roman name, 
which smelt of historic deeds, of crime and craft and violence, 
which W'as mentioned in “Murray” and visited bj’ tourists who 
looked, on a vague survey, disappointed and depressed, and 
W'hich had f^,^''.'oes by Caravaggio in the piano nobile and 
a row of mutilated statues and dustj’ urns in the w’ide, nobly- 
arched loggia overhanging the damp court where a foun¬ 
tain gushed out of a mossy niche. In a less preoccupied frame 
of mind be could have done justice to the Palazoo Roccanera ; 
he could have entered into the sentiment of Mrs. Osmond, 
who had once told him that on settling themselves in Rome 
she and her husband had chosen this habitation for the love 
of local colour. It had local colour enough, and though he 
knew less about architecture than about Limoges enamels he 
could see that the proportions of the windows and even the 
details of the cornice had quite the grand air. But Rosier was 
haunted by the conviction that at picturesque periods ^ young 
girls had been shut up there to keep them from their true 
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loves, and then, under the threat of being thrown into con¬ 
vents, had been forced into unholy marriages. There was one 
point, however, to which he alv^ ays did justice when once he 
found himsof in Mrs. Osmond's warm, rich-looking recep¬ 
tion-rooms, which were on the second floor. Hr acknowledged 
that these people were very strong in “good things/’ It was 
a taste of Osmond’s own—not at all ot hers ; this she had 
told him the first time ho came 4^0 the house, when, after 
asking himself for a quarter of an \ our whether they had even 
better “French’* than he in Paris, he vaa obliged on the spot 
to admit that they had, very much, fVd vanquished his envy, 
as a gentleman should, to the point of expressing to his hos¬ 
tess his pure admiration of her treasures. He learned from Mrs. 
Osmond that her husband had made a large collect on before 
their marriage and that, though he had annexed a number 
of fine pieces within the last three years, ho had achieved 
his greatest finds at a time when he had not the advantage 
of her advice. Rosier interpreted this information according 
to principles of his own. For “advice" read “cash,** he said 
to himself; and the fact that Gilbert Osmond ad landed his 
highest prizes during his impecunious season confirmed his 
most cherished doctrine—the doctrine that a collector ma‘y 
freely bo poor if he be only patient. In general, when Rosier 
presented himself on a Thursday evening, his first recognition 
was for the w'alls of the saloon ; there were three or four ob¬ 
jects his eyes really yearned for. But after his talk with Mad¬ 
ame Merle he felt the extreme seriousness of his position ; and 
now, when he came in, he looked about for the daughter of 
the house wdih such eagerness as might be permitted a gentle¬ 
man W'hoso smile, as he crossed, a threshold, always took 
everything comfortable for granted. 
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Chapter 37 

Pansy was not in the first of the rooms, a large apartment 
with a concave ceiling and walls covered with old red dam¬ 
ask ; it was here Mrs. Osmond usually sat—though she was 
not in her most customary place to-night—and that a oirole 
of more especial intimates gathered about the fire. The room 
was flushed with subdued, diffused brightness ; it contained the 
larger things and—almost always—an odour of flowers. Pansy 
on this occasion was presumably in the next of the series, the 
resort of younger visitors, where tea was served. Osmond stood 
before the chimney, leaning back with hi'^ hands behind him ; 
he had one foot up and was warming the sole. Half a dozen 
persons, scattered near him, were talking together ; but he 
was not in the conversation ; his eyes had an expression, fre¬ 
quent with them, that seemed to represent them as engaged 
with objects more worth their while than the appearances 
actually thrust upon them. Rosier, coming in unannounced, 
failed to attract his attention ; but the young man, who was 
very punctilious, though ho w'as even exceptionally conscious 
that it was the wife, not the husband, he had come to see, 
went up to shake hands with him. Osmond put out his left 
hand, without changing his attitude. 

**How d’ye do ? My wife’s somewhere about." 

''Never fear; I shall find her,” said Rosier cheerfully. 

Osmond, however, took him in ; he had never in his life 
felt himself so efficiently looked at. "Madame Merle has told 
him, and he doesn’t like it,” he privately reasoned. He had 
hoped Madame Merle would be there, but she was not in 
sight; perhaps she was in one of the other rooms or would 
come later. He had never especially delighted in Gilbert Os¬ 
mond, having a fancy he gave himself airs. But Rosier was 
not quickly resentful, and where politeness was concerned had 
ever a strong need of being quite in the right. He looked round 
him and smiled, all without help, and then in a moment, "I 
saw a jolly piece of Capo di Monte to-day,” he said. 

Osmond answered nothing at first; but presently, while 
he warmed his boot-sole, "I don’t care a fig for Capo di 
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Monte I** ho returned. 

hope you’re not losing j'our interest ?” 

**In old pots and plates ? Yes, I’m losing ray interest.” 

Rosier for an instant forgot the dclicao}'^ of his position. 
'‘You’re not thinking of parting with a—a piceeor two ?” 

“No, I’m not thinking of porting with anything at all, Mr. 
Rosier,” said Osmond, with his eyes still on the eyes of his 
visitor. 

"Ah, you want to keep, but not to add,” Rosier remarked 
brightly. 

"Exactly. I’ve nothing I wish to match.” 

Poor Rosier was aware he had blushed ; he was distressed 
at his want of assurance, "Ah, w'ell, / have!” was all ho could 
murmur ; and ho knew his raurmur w as partly lost as he turn¬ 
ed away. lie took his course to adjoining room and met 
Mrs. Osmond coming out of the deep doorway. She w^as 
dressed in black velvet ; she looked high and splendid, as ho 
had said, and yet oh so radiantly" gentle ! We know w’hat Mr. 
Rosier thought of her and the terms in which, to Madame 
Merle, ho had cxi^resscd his admiration. Like his appreciation 
of her dear little steiMlaughter it w as based partly on his e 3 "e 
for decorative character, his instinct for authenticity ; but also 
on a sense for uncatalogiicd values, for that secret of a "lustre” 
bc3''ond any recorded losing or rediscovering, which his de¬ 
votion to brittle wares had still not disqualified him to recog¬ 
nise. Mrs. Osmond, at present, might w'ell have gratified such 
tastes. The years had touched her only to enrich her ; the 
flower of her youth had not faded, it only hung more quietly 
on its stem. She had lost something of that quick eagerness 
to which her husband had i^rivately taken exception—she had 
more the air of being able to wait. Now, at all event, framed 
in the gilded doorway, she struck our young man as the pic¬ 
ture of a gracious lady. "You see I’m very regular,” he said. 
''But who should be if I’m not ?” 

"Yes, I’ve known you longer than any one here. But we 
mustn’t indulge in tender reminiscences. I want to introduce 
you to a young lady.” 
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“Ah, please, what youilg lady?” Rosier was immensely 
obliging ; but this was not what he had come for. 

“She sits there by the fire in pink and has no one to speak 
to.” 

Rosier hesitated a moment. “Can't Mr. Osmond speak to 
her 1 He’s within six feet of her.” 

Mrs. Osmond also hesitated. “She’s not very lively, and he 
doesn't like dull people.” 

“But she’s good enough for me ? Ah now, that’s hard !” 

“I only mean that you’ve ideas for two. And then you're 
so obliging.'’ 

“So is your husband.” 

“No, he’s not—to me.” And Mrs. Osmond vaguely smiled. 

“That's a sign he should be doubly so to other women.” 

“So I tell him,” she said, still smiling. 

“You see 1 want some tea,” Rosier went on, looking wist¬ 
fully beyond. 

“That’s perfect. Go and give some to my young lady.” 

“Very good ; but after that I'll abandon her to her fate. The 
simple truth is I'm dying to have a little talk with Miss Os¬ 
mond.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, turning away, “I can’t help you there!” 

Five minutes later, while he handed a tea-cup to the damsel 
in pink, whom he had conducted into the other room, he won¬ 
dered whether, in making to Mrs. Osmond the profession 
I have just quoted, ho had broken the spirit of his promise to 
Madame Merle. Such a question was capable of occupying 
this young man’s mind for a considerable time. At last, how¬ 
ever, he became—comparatively speaking—reckless ; ho cared 
little what promises ho might break. The fate to which he had 
threatened to abandon the damsel in pink proved to be none 
so terrible ; for Pansy Osmond, who bad given him the tea 
for his companion—Pansy was as fond as ever of making tea- 
—^presently came and talked to her. Into this mild colloquy 
Rdward Rosier ehtered little ; he sat by moodily, watching 
his small sweetheart. If we look at her now through his eyes 
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we shall at first not see ranch to rc mind us of the obedient 
little jrirl Vho, at Finnlue, three jtars bcfoie, vas sent to 
valk short distances Jii the Ca'^cine while Ikt father and Mi'^s 
Aiclier talked to'^cther eif matters sucre d to elder people. But 
after a moim nt we ‘•hall pc ic( ive that if at iiinctetii ransy 
has become a young lad;y sht doesn’t nail} fill out the part ; 
that if she has grown ver\ prett}" she lacks in a deplorable 
degree tlie epialitj known and esteemed in the appeal an ce of 
females as stUc ; and that il she is diessedwithgicatfreshne.ss 
she weals her smart attin with an undisguised appearame 
of saving it \erv much as if it weie lent hei for the occa- 
sion. Edwaid Rosier, it would spom, would have been just 
the man to note tht'se delects , and in point of fact there w'as 
not a qu ditv <jf this joiing lady, of anj •.oit, that he had not 
noted. Onl> In* eallei h r qualities h\ names of lus ow n— 
some of whieh imifnl weie hajip^ cnoujh. “No, sIk ’.>> unicjiie 
—she's absolutely unique,” ln‘ ii*>cd to say to himself ; and 
you may he suie that not for an instant would lie have ad¬ 
mitted to you that ‘'he wa>. wanting m st} Ic. Style ' \Vh> she 
had the style of a little piincc-j" , if >ou couldn’t see it 3011 
had no 034*. ft was not modern, it was not conscious, it Aioiild 
produce no impre-»sion in Broadiva3' ; the small, serious dam¬ 
sel, ill her stiff little dress, oiil}' looked like an Infanta of 
Velasquez. This was enough for Edward Rosut, who thought 
her delightfullj^ old-fashioned. Her anxious eyes, her charm¬ 
ing Jijis, hei slip of a figure, wore a^ touching as a childish 
prav'cr. lie had now an acute do'-ire to know just to what 
point she liktd him—a de‘-irc which made him fidget as he 
sat in his chair. It made him feel hot, so that he Jiad to pat 
his forehead with his handkerchief; he had never been so 
uncomfortable. She was such a perfect Jpu 9 te Jiile, and one 
couldn’t make of a jeune fillc the enquiry requisite for throw¬ 
ing light on .such a point. A jeune fille was what Rosier had 
alwajs dreamed o{-—Q,jcunp Jille who sheaildj'ct not be French 
for he had fedt that this nationalit3M\ould complicate the ques¬ 
tion. He was sure Pansy had nevei looked at a new’spaper and 
that, in the wa3?' of novels if she hael read Sir Wfdter Scott 
it was the verj’most. An American jeune fille —what could 
be better than tJiat ? She would be frank and gay, and yet 
would not have walked alone, nor have received4etters from 
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men, nor have been taken to the theatre to see the comedy 
of manners. Kosicr could not deny that, as the matter stood, 
it would be a breach of hospitality to appeal directly to this 
unsophisticated creature ; but he was now in imminent danger 
of asking himself if hospitality A\ere the most sacred thing in 
the world. Was not the sentiment that ho entertained for 
Miss Osmond of infinitely greater importance ? Of greater im- 
I ortance to him—3 es ; but not probably to the master of the 
house. There was one comfort ; oven if this gentleman had 
been placed on his guard b.v Madame Merle ho would not 
have extended the earning to Pansy ; it \^ouId not have been 
part of his policy to let her know lh<it a prepossessing young 
man was in love with her. But he was in love with her, the 
prepossessing young man ; and all these restrictions of circum¬ 
stance had ended by irritating him What had Gilbert Osmond 
meant by giving him two fingers ol iiis left hand 1 If O.^mond 
was rude, surel}^ he himself might he Imld, lie felt extremely 
bold after the flull girl in so vain a disguise of rose-colour 
had responded to tlic call of her mother, w ho came in to say, 
with a significant simper at Hosier, that she must carry her 
off to other triumtdis. TJie mother and daiiglitcr departed to¬ 
gether, and now it depended onl3’^ upon him that he should 
bo virtuallj^ alone with Pans}'. IJe had never been alone with 
her before ; he Imd never been alone with a jeunejille. It was 
a great moment ; poor JlosicT began to pat his forehead again. 
There was another room beyond the one in which the}" stood 
—a small room that had been tbrow’ii open and lighted, but 
that, the company not being numerous, had remained emp* 
ty all the evening. It w'cre empty yet ; it w’as upholstered in 
pale yellow; there were several lamps; through the open door it 
looked the very temple of authorised love. Hosier gazed a mo¬ 
ment through this aperture ; he was afraid that Pansy would 
run away, and felt almost capable of stretching out a hand to 
detain her. But she lingered where the other maiden had left 
them, making no motion to join a knot of visitors on the far 
side of the room. For a little it occurred to him that she was 
frightened—too frightened perhaps to move ; but a second 
glance assured him she w’as not, and lie then reflected that 
she was too ijinocent indeed for that. After a supreme hesita¬ 
tion he asked her if he might go and look at the yellow room. 
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which seemed so attractive yet so virginal. He had been there 
already with Osmond, to inspect the furniture, which was of 
the First French Empire, and especially to admire the clock 
(which he didn't really admire), an immense classic structure 
of the period. He therefore felt that he had now begun to 
manoeuvre. 

“Certainly, you may go,” said Pansy ; “and if you like I’ll 
show you.” She was not in the least frightened. 

“That's just what I hoped you’d say ; you’re so very kind,” 
Rosier murmured. 

They went in together ; Rosier really thought the room very 
ugly, and it seemed cold. The same idea appeared to have 
struck Pansy. “It’s not for winter evenings ; it’s more for 
summer,” she said. “It’s papa’s taste, ho has so much.” 

He had a good deal. Rosier thought ; ^but some of it was 
very bad. He looked about him ; he hardly knew what to say 
in such a situation. “Doesn’t Mrs. Osmond care how her rooms 
are done ? Has she no taste ?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, a great deal ; but it’s more for literature,” said 
Pansy—“and for conversation. But papa cares also for those 
things. I think he knows everything.” 

Rosier was silent a little. “There’s one thing I’m sure he 
knows I” he broke out presently. “He knows that when I come 
here it’s, with all respect to him, with all respect to Mrs. Os¬ 
mond, who’s so charming—it’s really,’' said the young man, 
“to see you I” 

“To see me ?” And Pansy raised her vaguely-troubled eyes. 

“To see you ; that’s what I come for,” Rosier repeated, 
feeling the intoxication of a rupture with authority. 

Pansy stood looking at him, simply, intently, openly ; a 
blush was not needed to make her face more modest. “I 
thought it was for that.” 

“And it was not disagreeable to you 1 ” 

“I couldn’t tell; I didn’t know. You never told me,” said 
Pansy. 

“I was afraid of offending you.” 
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“You <lon*t offend me,’* the young girl murmured, smiling 
as if an angel had kissed her. 

*‘You like me then, Pansy ?” Rosier asked very gently, 
feeling very happy. 

'"Yes—I like you.” 

They had walked to the chimney-piece where the big cold 
Empire clock was perched ; they were well within the room 
and beyond observation from without. The tone in which she 
had said these four words seemed to him the very breath of 
nature, and his only answer could bo to take her hand and 
hold it a moment. Then he raised it to his lips. She submitted 
still with her pure, trusting smile, in which there was some¬ 
thing ineffably passive. She liked him-she had liked him all 
the while ; now anything might liappon ! She was ready—she 
had been ready alwa3'^s Tvaiting for him to speak. If he had 
not spoken she would have waited for ever ; but when the 
word came she dropped like the peach from the shaken tree. 
Rosier felt that if he should draw lier toward him and hold 
her to his heart she would submit without a murmur, would 
rest there without a question. It v^ as true that this would bo 
a rash experiment in a 3'ollow Empire salottino. She had known 
it was for her he came, anti yet like what a perfect little lady 
she had carried it off ! 

"‘You’re very dear to me,” he murmured, trying to believe 
that there was after all such a thing as hospitality. 

She looked a moment at lier hand, where he had kissed it. 
“Did you say papa knows ?” 

“You told me just now he knows everything.” 

“I think you must make sure,” said Pansy. 

“Ah, my dear, when once I’m sure of you Rosier mur¬ 
mured in her ear ; whereupon she turned back to the other 
rooms with a little air of consistency which seemed to imply 
that their appeal should be immediate. 

Tho other rooms meanwhile had become conscious of the 
arrival of Madame Merle, who, w herever she went, produced 
an impression when she entered. Hov' she did it the most at¬ 
tentive spectator could not have told you, for she neither 
spoke loud, nor laughed profusely, nor moved rapidly, nor 
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dressed with splendour, nor appealed in any appreciable man- 
ner to the audience. Large, fair, smiling, serene, there was 
something in her very tranquillity that diffused itself, and 
when people looked round it was because of a sudden quiet. 
On this occasion she had done the quietest thing she could do ; 
after embracing Mrs. Osmond, which was more striking, she 
had sat down on a small sofa to commune with the master of 
the house. There was a brief exchange of commonplaces bet¬ 
ween these two—they always paid, in public, a certain formal 
tribute to the commonplace—and then Madame Merle, whoso 
eyes had been v andenng, asked if little Mr. Rosier had come 
this evening. 

“He came nearly an hour ago—but he has disappeared,*’ 
Osmond said. 

“And where’s Pansy ?*’ 

“In the other room. There arc several people there,” 

“He’s probably" among them,” said Madame Merle. 

••Do you wish to see him ?” Osmond asked in a provokingly 
pointless tone. 

Madame Merle looked at him a moment ; she knew each 
of his tones to the eighth of a note. ‘‘Yes, I should like to say 
to him that I’ve told you what he wants, and that it interests 
you but feebly.” 

“Don’t tell him that. He’ll try to interest me more—which 
is exactly what I don’t want. Tell him I hate his proposal,*’ 

“But you don’t hate it.” 

“It doesn’t signify ; I don’t love it. I lot him seo that, my¬ 
self, this evening ; I was rude to him on purpose. That sort of 
thing’s a groat bore. There’s no hurry.” 

“I’ll tell him that you’ll take time and think it over.” 

“No, don’t do that. He’ll hang on.” 

“If I discourage him he’ll do the same.** 

“Yes, but in the one case he’ll try to talk and explain— 
which would be exceedingly tiresome. In the other he’ll prob¬ 
ably hold his tongue and go in for some deeper game. That 
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will leave me quiet. I hate talking with a donkey.*’ 

**Is that what you call poor Mr. Rosier 

“Oh, he’s a nuisance—with his eternal majolica.” 

Madame Merle dropped her eyes ; she had a faint smile. 
“He’s a gentleman, he has a charming temper ; and, after all, 
an income of forty thousand francs ! 

“It’s misery— ‘gonteel’ misery,” Osmond broke in. “It’s not 
what I’ve dreamed of for Pansy. 

“Very good then. He has promised me not to speak to 

her.” 

“Do you believe him ?” Osmond asked absent-mindedly. 

“Perfectly, Pansy has thought a great deal about him ; 
but I don't suppose j^ou consider that that matters.” 

“I don’t consider it matters at all ; but neither do I believe 
she has thought of him.” 

“That opinion’s more convenient,” said Madame Merle 


quietly. 

“Has she told you she's in love with him ?” 

-For what do you take her ? And for what do you take 
me 1 ” Madame Merle added in a moment. 

Osmond had raised his foot and was resting his slim aiAle 
on the other knee ; he clasped his ankle in his hand ffmiliMly 
hi a lone fine forefinger and thumb could make a ring for it 
land gasefa while “This kind of thing doesn’t 

end mf unprepared. It’s what I educated her for. I* 

for this-that when such a case should come up she should do 
what I prefer.” 

“I’m not afraid that she'll not do it.” 


“Well then, where's the hitch 1 ” 

“I don't see any. But, all the same, I recommend you not 
to get rid of Mr. Rosier. Keep him on hand ; he may be use- 

ful.” 


‘I can’t keep him. Keep him yourself.’ 
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“Very good ; I’ll put him into a corner and allow him so 
much a day.” Madame Merle had, for tho most part, while 
they talked, been glancing about her ; it was her habit i;n this 
situation, just as it was her habit to interpose a good many 
blank-looldng pauses. A long drop followed the last words 
I have quoted ; and before it had ended she saw Pansy come 
out of the adjoining room, followed by Edward Hosier. The 
girl advanced a few steps and then stopped and stood look¬ 
ing at Madame Merle and at her father. 

“He has spoken to her,” Madame Merle went on to 
Osmond. 

Her companion never turned his head. “So much for your 
belief in his promises. Ho ought to be horsewhipped.” 

“He intends to confess, poor little man !’* 

Osmond got up ; he had now taken a sharp look at his 
daughter. “It doesn’t matter,” he murmured, turning away. 

Pansy after a moment came up to Madame Merle with 
her little manner of unfamiliar politeness. This lady’s recep¬ 
tion of her was not more intimate ; she simply, as she rose 
from the sofa, gave her a friendly smile. 

“You’re very late,” tho young creature gently said. 

“My dear child, I'm never later than I intend to be.” 

Madame Merle had not got up to be gracious to Pansy ; 
she moved toward Edward Hosier. He came to meet her and, 
very quickly, as if to get it off his mind, “I’ve spoken to her I” 
he whispered. 

“I know it, Mr. Hosier,” 

“Did she tell you ?” 

“Yes, she told me. Behave properly for the rest of the 
evening, and come and see me to-morrow at a quarter past 
five.” She was severe, and in the manner in which she turned 
her back to him there was a degree of contempt which caused 
him to mutter a decent imprecation. 

He had no intention of speaking to Osmond ; it was neither 
the time nor the place. But he instinctively wandoped toward 
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Isabel, wbq sat talking with an old lady. He sat down on 
the other side of her ; the old lady was Italian, and Rosier 
took for granted she understood no English. *'You said just 
now you wouldn’t help me,” he began to Mrs. Osmond. "Per¬ 
haps you'll feel differently when you know—when you 
know— 1 ” 

Isabel met his hesitation. "When I know what ?’* 

"That she’s all right.” 

"What do you mean by that ? 

"Well, that we’ve come to an understanding.” 

"She’s all wrong,” said Isabel. "It won’t do.” 

Poor Rosier gazed at her half-plcadingly, half-angrily ; a 
sudden flush testified to his sense of injury. "I’ve never been 
treated so,” he said. "What is there against me, after all 1 
That’s not the way I'm usually considered. I could have mar¬ 
ried twenty times.” 

"It’s a pity yoii didn’t. I don’t mean twenty times, but 
once, comfortably,” Isabel added, smiling kindly. "You’re not 
rich enough for Pansy.” 

"She doesn’t care a straw for one’s money.” 

"No, but her father does.” 

"Ah yes, he has proved that I” cried the young man. 

Isabel got up, turning away from him, leaving her old lady 
without ceremony ; and he occupied himself for the next ten 
minutes in pretending to look at Gilbert Osmond’s collection 
of miniatures, which were neatly arranged on a series of small 
velvet screens. But he looked without seeing ; his cheek burn¬ 
ed ; he was too full of his sense of injury. It was certain that 
ho had never been treated that way before ; he was not used 
to being thought not good enough. Ho knew how good he 
was, and if such a fallacy had not been so pernioious he could 
have laughed at it. He searched again for Pansy, but she 
bad disappeared, and his main desire was now to get out of 
the house. Before doing so be spoke once more to Isabel; it 
was not agreeable to him to reflect that he had just said a rude 
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tiling to lior—the only point that ^^ould now justify a low 
view of him. 

referred to Mr. Osmond as 1 shouldn't have done, a 
while ago,” he began. “But you must remember my situa¬ 
tion.” 

"I don’t remember what you said,” she ansuered cohlly. 

“Ah, you’re offended, and now you’ll never heli) me.” 

She was silent an instant, and then with a change of tone : 
“It’s not that I won’t ; I simply can’t!” Her maimer was 
almost passionate. 

“If you could, just a little, I'd never again speak of your 
husband save as an angel." 

“The inducement’s great,” said Isabel gravely—inscrut¬ 
ably, as ho afterwards, to himself, called it*^; and she gave him, 
straight in the eyes, a look w hich was also inscrutable. It 
made him remember somehow that he had known her as a 
child ; and yet it was keener than he liked, and ho took 
himself off. 


Chapter 38 

He WEET to sec Madame Merle on the morrow, and to his 
surprise she let him off rather easily. Bat she made him 
promise tliat he would stop there till something should have 
been decided. Mr. Osmond had had higher expectations ; it 
was very true that as ho had no intention of giving his daugh¬ 
ter a portion such expectations were open to criticism or even, 
if one would, to ridicule. But she would advise Mr. Rosier 
not to take that tone ; if ho would iiossess his soul in patience 
he might arrive at his felicity. Mr. Osmond was not favour¬ 
able to his suit, but it wouldn’t be a miracle if he should 
gradually come round. Pansy would never defy her father, 
he might depend on that ; so nothing was to be gained by 
precipitation. Mr. Osmond needed to accustom hia mind to an 
offer of a sort that ho had not hitherto entertained, and this 
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result must come of itself—it was useless to try to force it. 
Hosier remarked that his own situation would be in the mcan- 
uhiie the most uncomfortable in the world, and Madame 
Mr rlo assured him that she felt for him. But as she justly 
declared, one couldn’t have everything one wanted ; she had 
learned that lesson for herself. There w ould be no use in his 
writing to Gilbert Osmond, who had charged her to tell him 
as much. He wished the matter dropped for a few weeks and 
w'ould himself write when he shoiilrl have anything to com¬ 
municate that it might please Mr. Rosier to hear. 

*'He doesn’t like your having spoken to Pansy. Ah, he doesj 
n’t like it at all,” said Madame Merle. 

“I’m perfectly willint; to give him a chance tell me to !” 

“If you do that he’ll tell you more than you care to hear. 
CfO to the liouse, for the next month, as little as possible, 
and lea\e the rest to me.” 

“As little as possible * Who’s to measure the possibility V* 

“Lot me measure it. Go on Thursday evenings with the 
rest of the world, but don't go at all at odd times, and don’t 
fret about Pansy. I’ll sec that she understaiuls everything. 
•She's a calm little nature ; she’ll take it quietly.” 

Edward Rosier fretted about Pansy a good deal, but he 
did as he was advised, and awaited another Thursday even¬ 
ing before returning to Palazzo Roccanera. There had been 
a party at dinner, so that though he went early the company 
was already tolerably numerous. Osmond, as usual, W’as in 
tlie first room, near the fire, staring straight at the door, so 
that, not to be distinctly uncivil, Rosier had to go and speak 
to him. 

“I’m glad that you can take a hint,” Pansy’s father said, 
slightly^ closing his keen, conscious eyes. 

“I take no hints. But I took a message, as I supposed it 
to be.” 

“You took it i Where did you take it ?” 

It seemed to poor Rosier he was being insulted, and he 
w^aited a moment, asking himself how much a true lover ought 
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to submit to. ^'Madamo Meric gave me« as I understood 
it, a message from you—to the effect that you declined to 
give mo the opportunity I desire, the opportunity to explain 
my wishes to you.** And ho flattered himself he spoke rather 
sternly. 

**I don't see what Madame Merle has to do with it. Why 
did you apply to Madame Merle V* 

asked her for an opinion—for nothing more. I did so 
because she had seemed to mo to know you very well.” 

'*jShe doesn’t know me so well as she thinks,” said Osmond. 

'*l*m sorry for that, because she has given me some little 
ground for hope.” 

Osmond stared into the fire a moment. '‘I set a gieat price 
on my daughter.” 

"You can*t set a higher one than I do. Don’t I 2>rove it 
by wishing to marry her ?” 

*'l wish to marry her very well,” Osmond went on "with a 
dry impertinence which, in another mood, poor Rosier would 
have admired. 

"Of course I pretend she’d marry well in marrying me. 
She couldn’t marry a man v ho loves her more—or whom, I may 
venture to add, she loves more.” 

"I’m not bound to accept your theories as to whom my 
daughter loves”—and Osmond looked up with a quick, cold 
smile. 

"I’m not theorising. Your daughter has spoken.” 

"Not to me,” Osmond continued, now bending forward a 
little and dropping his eyes to his boot-toes. 

"I have her promise, sir 1 ” cried Rosier with the sharpness 
of exasperation. 

As their voices had been pitched very low before, such a 
note attracted some attention from the company. Osmond 
waited till this little movement had subsided ; then he said, 
all undisturbed : "I think she has no recollection of having 
given it.” 

They had been standing with their faces to the fire, and 
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after he had uttered these last words the master of the house 
turned round again to the room. Before Kosier had time to 
reply ho perceived that a gentleman—a stranger—had just ’ 
come in, unannounced, according to the Roman custom, and 
was about to present himself to his host. The latter smiled 
l)landl3^ but somewhat blankly ; the visitor had a handsome 
face and a large, fair beard and was evidently an English¬ 
man. 

"*You apparently don’t recognise me”, ho said with a smile 
that expressed more than Osmond's. 

“Ah yes, now I do. I exiiected so little to see j^ou.” 

Rosier departed and went in direct pursuit of Pansy. He 
sought her, as usual, in the neighbouring room, but he again 
encountered Mrs. Osmond in his path. Ho gave his hostess 
no greeting—he \ias too righteously indignant, but said to 
her crudely : “Your husband's awfully cold-blooded.” 

She gave the same mj’stical smile he had noticed before. 
“You can’t expect everyone to be as hot as j’ourself.” 

“I don’t pretend to be cold, but I’m cool. What has he 
been doing to his daughter ?” 

“I’ve no idea.” 

“Don’t you take any interest ?” Rosier demanded wdthhis 
sense that she too W'as irritating. 

For a moment she answered nothing ; then, “No 1 ” she said 
abruptly and with a quickened light in her eyes which direct¬ 
ly contradicted the w'ord. 

“Pardon me if I don’t believe that. Where’s Miss Osmond?” 

In the corner, making tea. Please leave her there.” 

Rosier instantly discovered his friend, who had been hid¬ 
den by intervening groups. He watched her, but her own at¬ 
tention was entirely given to her occupation. “What on earth 
has he done to her ?” he asked again imploringly. “He de¬ 
clares to me she has given me up.” 

“She has not given you up,” Isabel said in a low tone and 
without looking at him. 

“Ah, thank you for that! Now lil leave her alone as long 
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as you think proper ! ’’ 

He had hardly spoken when ho saw her change colour, 
and become aware that Osmond was coming towaid her ac¬ 
companied by the gentleman who had just entered. He judg¬ 
ed the latter, in spite of the advantage of good looks and 
evident social experience, a little embarrassed. ‘‘Isabel,’* said 
her husband, “I bring you an old friend.” 

Mrs. Osmond’s face, though it w’ore a smile, was, like her 
old friend’s, and perfectly confident. “I’m very happy to see 
Lord Warburton,” she said. Rosier turned away and, now 
that his talk with her had been interrupted, felt absolved from 
the little pledge he had just taken. He had a quick impres¬ 
sion that Mrs. Osmond wouldn’t notice \^hat he did. 

Isabel in fact, to do him justice, for some time quite ceas¬ 
ed to observe him. She had been startled ; she hardly knew' if 
she felt a pleasure or a pain. Lord Warburton, however, 
now that he was face to face with her, was plainly quite sure 
of his own sense of the matter ; though his grey eyes had 
still their fine original property of keeping recognition and 
attestation strictly sincere. He was “heavier” than of 3 ore and 
looked older, he stood there very solidly and sensibly. 

“I suppose 3*00 didn’t expect to see me,” he said ; “I’ve 
but just arrived. Literally, I only got here this evening. You 
see I’ve lost no time in coming to pay you my respect. I knew 
you were at home on Thursdays.” 

“You see the fame of your Thursda3's has spread to Eng¬ 
land,” Osmond remarked to his wife. 

“It’s very kind of Lord Warburton to come so soon ; we're 
greatly flattered,” Isabel said. 

“Ah well, it’s better than stopping in one of those horrible 
inns,” Osmond went on. 

“The hotel seems very good; I think it’s the same at wrhich 
I saw you for years since. You know it was here in Rome 
that we first met; it’s a long time ago. Do you remember 
where I bade you good-bye ?” his lordship asked of his host¬ 
ess. “It was in the Capitol, in the first room.” 

**1 remember that myself,” said Osmond. “I was there at 
the time.” 
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**Ycs, I remember you there. I was very sorry to leave 
Rome—so sorry that, somehow or other, it became almost a 
dismal memory, and I've never eared to come back till to¬ 
day. Bui I knew you were living here,” her old friend w^ent 
on to Isabel, *"and I assure you I’ve often thought of you. It 
must be a charming place to live in,” lie added with a look, 
round him, at her established home, in which she might have 
UvUght the dim ghost of his old ruofulncss. 

“We should have Ijoen glad to sec you at any time,'* Os- 
ijiond observed with propriety. 

“Thank you very much. I haven’t been out of England 
mcc then. Till a month ago I really supposed my travels 
over.” 

“I*vc heard of you from time to time,” said Isabel, who 
luid already, v. itii Jicr rare capacity for such inward feats, taken 
tlie measure o( uhat meeting iiim again meant for her. 

‘T hope you’ve heard no harm. My life has been a re¬ 
markably complete blank.” 

“Like the good roifirs in hi^'tory,” O'^mond suggested. Ho 
appeared to think his duties as a host now terminated—ho 
had jierformed them so eonseientioiisly. Nothing could have 
l>'*en more adeijjuatc, more iiieely measured, than his courtesy 
lo his wife’s old fiimid. It was imnetilious, it was explicit, it 
Av as everything but natural—a defieieney which Lord War- 
burton, who, himself, had on tlie whole a good deal of nature, 
be supposcfl to have perceived. “I’ll leave you and 
Mrs, Osmojid together,” he added. “You have reminiscences 
into which I don’t enter.” 

“J*m afraid you lose a good deal!” Lord Warburton called 
after him, as he moved away, in a tone which perhaps be¬ 
trayed overmuch an appreciation of his generosity. Then the 
visitor turned on Isabel the deeper, the deepest, consciousness 
of his look, which gradually became more serious. “I*m really 
very glad to sec you.” 

“It’s very pleasant. You’re very kind.” 

“Do you know that you’re changed—a little ?*' 

She just hesitated. “Yes—a good deal.” 



'*I don*t mean for the worse, of course; and yet how can 
I say for the better ?” 

*'I think I shall have no scruple in sayin^ that to you,'* she 
bravely returned. 

‘^Ah well, for mo—it’s a long time. It would be a pity there 
shouldn’t be something to show for it.” Tho}^ sat down and 
she asked him about his sisters, with other enquiries of a 
somewhat perfimctorj’^ kind. He answered her questions as if 
they interested him, and in a few moments she saw—or believed 
she saw—tliat he would press with less of his whole weight 
than of yore. Time had breathed upon his heart and, without 
chilling it, given it a relieved sense of having taken the air. 
Isabel felt her usual esteem for Time rise at a bound. Her 
friend’s manner W'as certainly that of a contented man, one 
who w'ould rather like people, or like her at least, to know him 
for such. “There’s something I must tell you without more 
delay,” lie resumed. “I've brimght Ralph Touchett with me.” 

“Brought him with 3011 ?” Isabel’s surprise was great. 

“He’s at the hotel ; he was too tired to eome out and has 
gone to bed.” 

“I’ll go to see him,” she immediately said. 

“That’s exactly what I hoped you’d "do. T had an idea you 
hadn’t seen much of him since your marriage, that in fact 
your relations were a—a little more formal. That’s why I 
hesitated—like an awkward Briton.” 

“I’m as fond of Ralph ns ever,” I.sabel answered. “But wiiy 
has ho come to Rome ?” TJie declaration was very gentle, the 
question a little sharp. 

“Because he’s very far gone, Mrs. Osmond.” 

“Rome then is no place for him. I heard from him that he 
had determined to give np his custom of wintering abroad and 
to remain in England, indoors, in w’hnt he called an artificial 
climate.” 

“Poor fellow, he doesn’t succeed with the artificial 1 I went 
to see him three w^eeks ago, at Oardencourt, and found him 
thoroughly ill. lie has been getting worse every ydy*, and now 
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)jo has no strength left. He smokes no more cigarettes ! He 
had got up an artificial climate indeed ; the house was as hot 
cus Calcutta. Nevertheless he had suddenly taken it into his 
head to start for Sicily. I didn’t believe in it—neither did the 
doctors, nor any of his friends. His mother, as I suppose you 
know, is in America, so there was no one to prevent him. Ho 
stuck to his idea that it would be the saving of him to spend 
the winter at Catania. He said ho could take servants and 
funiitiire, could make himself comfortable, but in point of 
fact ho hasn’t brought anything. I wanted him at least to go 
by sea, to save fatigue ; but he said ho hated the sea and 
AMslicd to stop at Rome. After that, though I thought it all 
lubbish, I mad(5 up my mind to come with liim. I’m acting as 
—what do you call it in America ?—as a kind of moderator. 
Poor Ralph’s very moderate now. Wo left England a fortnight 
ngo, and he has been very bad on the way. lie can't keep 
warm, and the further south we come the more ho feels the 
cold. He has got ratlier a good man, but I’m afraid he's 
beyond human help. I wanted liim to take uith him some 
clever follow—I mean some sharp young doctor ; but ho 
wouldn’t hear of it. If you don’t mind m3' saying so, I think 
It was a most extraordinary time for Mrs. Touchett to decide 
on going to America.” 

Isabel had listened eagerly ; her face was fidl of pain and 
uouder. *‘My aunt does that at fixed periods and lets nothing 
turn her aside. When the date comes round she starts ; I 
think she’d have started if Ralph had been dying.” 

**I sometimes think he ia dying,” Lord Warburton said. 

Isabel sprang up. "I’ll go to him then now.” 

He checked her ; he was a little disconcerted at the quick 
effect of his words. "I don’t mean I thought so to-night. On 
the contrary, to-da.v, in the train, ho seemed particularly 
well ; the idea of our reaching Rome — he’s very fond of Ronie, 
5'ou know—gave him strength. An hour ago, when I bade him 
good-night, he told me ho was very tired, but very happy. Go 
to him in the morning ; that’s all I mean. I didn’t toll him 1 
was coming here ; I didn’t decide to till after wo had separat¬ 
ed. Then I remembered he had told me you had an evening> 
and that it was this very Thursday. It occurred to me to come 
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in and toll you he’s here, and let you know you had perhaps 
better not wait for him to call. 1 think ho said he hadn’t 
written to you.” There was no need of Isabers declaring that 
she would act upon Lord Warburton’s information ; she look¬ 
ed, as she sat there, like a winged creature held back. “Let 
alone that I wanted to see you for myself,” her visitor gallantly 
added. 

“I don't understand Ralph’s plan ; it seems to me very 
wild,” she said. "I uas glad to think of him between those 
thick walls at Ganleneourt.” 

“He was eoinpletely alone there ; the thiek ualls wore his 
only company.” 

“You went to see him ; you’ve been extremely kind.” 

“Oh dear, T had nothing to do.” said Lord Warburton. 

“Wo hear, on the contrary, that you’re doing great things. 
Every one speaks of you as a great statesman, and I'm per¬ 
petually seeing j’our name in the Times, which, by the W’aj^ 
doesn’t apjwar to hold it in reverence. Voii'ro apparently as 
wild a radical ns ever.” 

“I don’t feel nearly so wild ; you know the world has come 
round to me. Touchett and I have kept up a sort of parlia* 
mentary debate all the way from London. I tell him he’s the 
last of the Tories, and he calls me the King of the Goths— 
says I have, down to the details of m3’ personal appearance, 
every sign of the brute. So you see there’s life in him yet.” 

Isabel had man}" questions to ask about Ralj)!!, but she ab¬ 
stained from asking them all. She Avould sec for herself on 
the morrow. She perceived that after a little Lord Warburton 
would tire of that subject—he had a conception of other possi¬ 
ble topics. She was more and more able to sa}* to herself 
that he had recovered, and, what is more to the point, she 
was able to say it without bitterness. He had been for her, 
of old, such an image of urgency, of insistence, of something 
to be resisted and reasoned with, that his reappearance at 
first menaced her with a new trouble. But she was now re¬ 
assured ; she could see he only wished to live with her on 
good terms, that she was to understand he had forgiven her 
and was incapable of the bad taste of making ^pinted allu- 
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iru^ns. This was not a form of foveiigc, of course ; she had no 
suspicion of his wishing to punish her by an exhibition of dis¬ 
illusionment ; she did him the justice to believe it had simply 
occurred to him that she would now take a good-natured in¬ 
terest in knowing ho was resigned. It was the resignation of 
a healthy, manly nature, in which sentimental wounds could 
never fester. British politics had cured him ; she had known 
they would. She gave an envious thought to the happier lot 
of men, who are always free to plunge into the healing waters 
»)f action. Lord Warburton of course si)okc of the past, but 
he spoke of it without imjdicatioiis ; he even went so far as 
to allude to their former meeting in Homo as a very jolly 
time. And he told her ho had been immensely interested in 
hearing of her marriage and that it was a great pleasure for 
him to make Mr. Osmond’s acquaintance—since he could hard¬ 
ly bo said to have made it on the other occasion. He had 
Jiot written to her at the time of that passage in her history, 
but ho didn’t apologise to her for this. The only thing he im¬ 
plied Tvas that they w'ere old friends, intimate friends. It was 
very much as an intimate friend that he said to her, suddenly, 
after a short pause which he had occupied in smiling, as he 
looked about him, like a person amused, at a provincial enter¬ 
tainment, by some innocent game of guesses— 

**Wcll now, I suppose you’re very hajipy and all that sort 
of thing ?” 

Isabel answered with a quick laugh ; the tone of his remark 
struck her almost as the accent of comedy. *‘T)o you suppose 
if 1 wore not I'd toll you V 

“Well, I don’t know. I don’t sec why not.” 

“I do then. Fortunately, however, I’m very happy.” 

“You've got an awfully good house.” 

“Yes, it’s very pleasant. But that’s not my merit—it’s my 
husband’s.” 

“You mean be has arranged it ?” 

“Yes, it w'as nothing when wo came.” 

“He must be very clever.” 

“He has a genius for upholstery,” said Isabel. 
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“There’s a great rage for that sort of thing now. But yoU 
must have a taste of your own.” 

“I enjoy things when they’re done, but I've no ideas. I can 
never propose anything.” 

“Do you mean you accept what others propose ?” 

“Very willingly, for the most part.” 

“That’s a good thing to know. I shall i)roposo to you some¬ 
thing.” 

“It will be very kind. I must say, however, that J’ve in a 
few small wa3’s a certain initiative. I should like for iiistaiice 
to introduce you to .some of these people.” 

“Oh, please don’t ; I prefer sitting here. Unless it be to that 
young lody in the blue dres.s. hJhe has a charming face.” 

“The one talking to the rosy young man ? That’s my hus¬ 
band’s daughter.” 

“Lucky man, your husband. What a dear little maid !” 

“You must take her acquaintance.” 

“In a moment—with pleasure. I like looking at her from 
hero.” He ceased to look at her, however, very soon ; his eyes 
constantly reverted to Mrs. Osmond. “Do you know I was wrong 
just now in saying ,you had changed 1 ” he presently went on. 
“You seem to me, after all, very much the same.” 

“And yet I find it a great change to be married,” said Isa- 
bel with mild gaictj". 

“It alTects most people more than it has affected you. You 
see I haven't gone in for that.” 

“It rather surprises me.” 

“You ought to understand it, Mrs. Osmond. But I do want 
to marry,’ ’ ho added more simply. 

“It ought to be very easy,” Isabel said, rising—after which 
she reflected, with a pang perhaps too visible, that she w'as 
hardly the person to say this. It was perhaps because Lord 
Warburtou divined the pang that ho generously forbore to 
call her attention to her not having contributed then to the 
facility. 
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Edward Rosier had meanwhile seated himself on an otto¬ 
man beside Pansy’s tea-table. He pretended at first to talk to 
li<*r about trifles, and she asked him who was tlic new gontlc- 
inan conversing with her step-mother. 

*"Ho’s an Englibh Lord,’' said Hosier. "'1 don’t know more,” 

'*! wonder if he’ll have some tea. The English are so fond 
ol tea.'* 

“Never mind that; I've something particular losay to you.’* 

“Don't speak so loud — evtry one Mill hear,’' said Pansy. 

“They won’t hear il you continue to look that way : as if 
.>our only thought in life was tiie wish the kettle w'ould boil.” 

“It has just been filled ; the servants never know !”—and 
she sighed with the weight of her responsibility. 

“Do you know what your father said to me just now i That 
>ou didn’t mean whatjou said a week ago.” 

“I don’t mean everything I sa} . How <*an a young girl do 
tJiat ? But I menu what I say to you." 

“He told me you had foigotten me.” 

“Ah no, 1 don’t forget,’' said Pansy, showing her pretty 
teeth in a fixed smile. 

“Then evtr^thing’s just the veiy same i” 

"Ah no, not the very same. Papa has bten teinbly severe.” 

“What has he done to 3011 

“He aski’d me what yox h.id done to iiju, and I told him 
everything. Then he forbade me to marr} 3'ou.” 

“You needn’t mind that.’' 

“Oh yes, I must indeed. 1 can’t disobey' papa.” 

“Not for one who loves you as I do, and whom 3 on pre¬ 
tend to love ? 

8hc raised the lid of the tea-pot, gazing into this vessel for 
a moment ; then she droiijicd six words into its aromatic 
depths. “I love you just as much.” 

“What good w'ill that do me 
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*«Ah,” said Pansy, raising her sweet, vague eyes, *‘I don’t 
know that.” 

*»You disappointed mo,” groaned i)oor Rosier. 

She was silent a little : she handed a tea-cup to a servant. 
**Please don’t talk any more.” 

‘*Is this to be all my satisfaction 

"Papa said I was not to talk with ^ou.” 

"Do you sacrifice me like that ? Ah, itS too much !” 

"I wish you’d wait a little,” said the girl in a voice just 
distinct enough to betra^'^ a quaver. 

"Of course I’ll wait if >ou’ll give me hope. But 3'^ou take 
my life away.” 

"I’llnot give you up—oh no >” Pansy went on. 

"He’ll try and make you marry some one else.” 

"I’ll never do that.” 

"What then are ue to wait foi V‘ 

She hesitated again. "I’ll speak to Mrs. Osmond and she’ll 
help us. It was in this manner that she for the most jiart 
designated her stepmother. 

"She won’t help us much. She’s afraid ” 

"Afraid of what i” 

"Of j'our father, I bupjiose.” 

Pansy shook her little head. "She’s not afraid of any one. 
We must have patience.” 

"Ah, that’s an awful word,” Rosier groaned ; ho was deeply 
disconcerted. Oblivious of the customs of good society, he 
dropped his head into his hands and, supporting it with a mel¬ 
ancholy grace, sat staring at the carjiet Presently ho became 
aware of a good deal of movement about iiim and, as he looked 
up, saw Pansy making a curtsey—it w'as still her little curtsey 
of the convent—to the English loid whom Mrs. Osmond had 
introduced. 
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Ghapter 39 


It wfLL probably not surprise tbo reflective reader that Ralph 
Toiiclie,tt should have seen less of his cousin since her mar¬ 
riage than he liad done befc»rc that event—an event of which 
he took such a view as coidd hardly prove a confirmation 
of intiniaey. Ifo hatl utten‘<.l Ids thouj^ht, as we know, and 
after this had held his ]»eace, Isalx’l not having invited 1dm 
to resume a discussion ^\ldeh maiked an era in their relations. 
That discussion had made a diderenee— the dilferenee ho fear- 
id rather than the one he hox>ed. Jt had not ehdlcd the girl’s 
zeal in carrying out her engagenitnt, but it had come danger¬ 
ously near to sj)oiling a fihuidsldp. No reference was ever 
again made betu(‘en tliem to Ralph’s oxdnion of Gilbert Os¬ 
mond, and by surrounding this loxuc with a sacred silence they 
managed to j)ri ser\e a scnibJanee of reciiirocal frankness. But 
there uas a dilTerenee, «as Rnlph often said to himself—there 
was a diJlcrcnte. iShe had not forgiven him, she never would 
forgive him : tliat was all ho had gained. She thought she had 
forgiven him ; she belii'ved she didn’t care ; and as she was 
botli very generous and very proud these convictions repre¬ 
sented a certain reality. But wlieiher or no the event should 
jnslify him he would virtually have done her a wrong, and 
t he wrong w^as of the sort that women remember best. As 
Osmond’s wife she eould never again be his friend. If in this 
eliaracter she should enjoy the felicity she expected, she would 
have nothing but eontem]»t for the man who had attempted, 
in advance, to underinii e a blessing so dear ; and if on the 
otlier hand his waiiiing should be justified the vow she had 
taken that lie shoidd iKuver know it would lay upon her S]jirit 
such a burden as to make her hate him. fc>o dismal had been, 
during the year tliat follow'^ed his cousin’s marriage, Ralph’s 
prevision of the future; and if his meditations appear mor¬ 
bid we must remember he w as not in the bloom of health. 
He consoled himself as he might by behaving (as he deemed) 
beautifully, and was present at the ceremony by which Isa¬ 
bel was united to Mr. Osmond, and which was performed in 
Florence in the month of June. He learned from his mother 
that Isabel at first had thought of celebrating her nuptials in 
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iier native land, but that as simplicity was what she chiedy 
desired to secure she had iinally decided, in spite of Osmond’s 
professed willingness to make a journey of any length, that 
this eharaeteristic would be best embodied in their being mar* 
Tied by the nearest clergyman in the shortest time. The thing 
was done therefore at the little American chapel, on a very 
hot day, in the prcsenct* only of Mrs. Touchett and her son, 
of Pansy Osmond and (he Countess (jtcmiiii. That severity in 
the proceedings of which 1 just spoke was in i)art the result 
of the absence of two persons w ho might have been looked 
for on the occasion ami wdio would have lent it a certain rich¬ 
ness. Madame Merle iiad been invited, but Madame Merle, 
who was iiiiablo to leave Home, had written a gracious let¬ 
ter of excuses. Jlcnrietta Slackpole liad not been invited, as 
her departure from America, announced to Isabel by Mr. 
Cloodwood, was in hiet frustrated by the duties of her pro¬ 
fession ; but she had sent a letter, less gracious than Mad¬ 
ame Merle’s, intimating that, had she been able to cross the 
Atlantic, she W'ould have been j)resent not only as a witness 
but as a critic. Her return to Kuropc had taken place some¬ 
what later, and she had etrcctcd a meeting w ith Isabel in the 
autumn, in Paris, wlien she had indulged—iwrhaps a trifle too 
freely—her critical genius. Poor Osmond, who w'as chiefly 
the subject of it, had protested so sliarply that Henrietta was 
obliged to declare to Isabel that slie had taken a step which 
jmt a barrier between them. “H isn’t in the least tJiat 30 u've 
married—it is that you have married him/' she had deemed it 
her duty to remark ; agreeing, it will he seen, much more with 
Kalph Touchett than she suspected, though she had few of 
his hesitations and eoinpunctions. Henrietta’s second visit to 
Eurox)e, how'over, was not apparently to have been made in 
vain ; for just at the moment when Osmond had declared to 
Isabel that he really must object to that newspaper-woman, 
and Isabel bad answered that it seemed to her ho took Hen¬ 
rietta too hard, the good Mn Bantling had appeared upon the 
scene and ijroposed that they should take a run down to Spain. 
Henrietta’s letters from S])ain bad x>roved the most acceptable 
she had yet published, and there had been one in especial, 
dated from the Alhambra and entitled **Moor8 and Moon¬ 
light,” which generally passed for her masterpiece. Isabel had 
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been secretly disappoiiitcd at her husband’s not seeing his way 
eimi)ly to take the i)oor girl for funny. Sho even M'ondercd if 
his sense of fun, or of the funny—which would bo his sense 
of humour, wouldn’t it ?—u^ero by chance defective. Of course 
sho herself looked at the matter as a person whoso present 
happiness had nothing to grudge to Henrietta’s violated ron- 
scienco. Osmond had thought their alliance a kind of mon> 
strosity; ho couldn’t ijnagino what they had in common. For 
him, Mr. Bantling’s fellow tourist was sim^dy the most vul¬ 
gar of w'ooien, and he had also |)ronounGed her the most aban¬ 
doned. Against this latter clause of the verdict Isabel had ap- 
])ealcd with an ardour that had made him wonder afresh at 
the oddity of some of his wife’s tastes. Isabel could explain it 
only by saying that sho liked to Know people who were as dif¬ 
ferent as ])ossil)le from h(*rself. “Why then don’t you make 
the acquaintance of your washerwoman Osmond had en¬ 
quired, to which Isabel has answered that she was afraid hor 
AvashcrwOman wouldn’t eaie for her. Now H(‘nriotta cared so 
much. 

llalijh hail seen nothing of lier fur tJic greater part of the 
tw’o years that had followed her marriage ; the winter that 
formed the beginning of her residence in Komo ho had spent 
again at San llomo, where he had been joined in the spring 
by his mother, who afterwards had gone A\ith him to Eng¬ 
land, to sec what they wore doing at the bank -an operation 
she couldn't induce him to j)crrunu. Ilalph had taken a lease 
of his house at »San Kemo, a hmali villa Avhich ho had oc¬ 
cupied still another w'intcr ; but late iji the month of Ai)ril 
of this second year ho had come down to Home. It was the 
iirst time since hor maiTiage tliat he hud stood face to face 
with Isabel ; his desire to si e her again was then of the keen¬ 
est. She had written to him from time to time, but her let¬ 
ters told him notbing ho av anted to know. He had asked his 
mother what she was making of her life, and his mother had 
simply answered that she sux^posed she was making the best 
of it. Mrs. Touchott had not the imagination that communes 
with the unseen, and she now pretended to no intimacy' with 
hor nioco, Avhom she rarely encountered. This young woman 
appeared to be living in a suilicieDtly honourable way, but 
Mrs. Touchett still remained of the opinion that her mar- 
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riago had been a shabby affair. It had given her no plcasuto 
to think of Isabel’s establishment, vi^hich she was sure \ias 
a very lame business. From time to time, in Florence, she 
rubbed against the Countess Gemini, doing her best always 
to minimise the contact; and the Countess reminded her of 
Osmond, who made her think of Isabel. The Countess was less 
talked of in these days; but Mrs. Touchett augured no good 
of that : it only proved how she had been talked of before. 
There was a more direct suggestion of Isabel in the i)erson 
of Madame Merle ; but Madame Merle’s relations with Mrs. 
Touchett had undergone a perceptible change. Isabel’s aunt 
had told her, without circumlocution, that she had pla^ ed too 
ingenious a part ; and Madame Merle, who never quarrelled 
with any one, who appeared to think no one worth it, and 
who had performed the miracle of living, more or less, for 
several years with Mrs. Touchett and showing no symptom 
of irritation—^IVIadame Merle now took a very high tone and 
declared that this was an accusation from which she couldn’t 
stoop to defend herself. She added, however (without stooi)- 
ing), that her behaviour had been only too simple, that she 
had believed only what she saw% that she saw Isabel was not 
eager to marry and Osmond not eager to please (his repeated 
visits had been nothing ; ho was boring himself to death on 
his hill-top and he came merely for amusement). Isabel had 
kept her sentiments to herself, and her journey to Greece 
and Egypt had cflectually thrown dust in her companion’s 
eyes. Madame Merle accepted the event- she was unprepared 
to think of it as a scandal; but that she had played any part 
in it, double or single, was an imputation against which she 
proudly protested. It was doubtless in consequence of Mrs. 
Touchett's attitude, and of the injury it offered to habits con¬ 
secrated by many charming seasons, that Madame Merle had, 
after this, chosen to pass many months in England, where 
her credit was quite unimpaired. Mrs. Touchett had done 
her a wrong; there are some things that can’t be forgiven. 
But Madame Merle suffered in silence; there was always some¬ 
thing exquisite in her dignity. 

Ralph, as I say, had wished to sec for himself; but while 
engag^ in this pursuit ho had yet felt afresh what a fool 
he had been to put the girl on her guard. He had i^ayed the 
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wrong card, and now he had lost the game. He should see 
nothing, he should learn nothing ; for him sho would always 
wear a mask. His true lino ^\ould have been to profess de¬ 
light in her union, so that later, uhen, as Balx)h phrased it, 
the bottom should fall out of it, she might have the pleasure 
of saying to him that he had been a goose. He would gladly 
have consented to pass for a goose in order to know Isabers 
real situation. At present, however, sho neither taunted him 
with his fallacies nor pretended that her own confidence was 
justified, if she wore a mask it completely covered her face. 
There w'as somctliiiig fixed and mechanical in the serenity 
painted on it; this was not an expression, Kalph said—it was 
a representation, it was even an advcrti^ement. She had lost 
her child ; that was a sorrow , but it was a sorrow’ she scarcely 
spoke of; there was more to say about it than sho could say 
to Kalph. It belonged to the past, moreover ; it harl occurred 
SIX months before and she had already laid aside the tokens 
of mourning. She appeared to be leading the life of the world ; 
Kalph heard her spoken of as having a ^'charming position.” 
He observed that she produced the impression of being pecu¬ 
liarly enviable, that it w’as supposed, among many people, to 
be a privilege even to know her Her house w’as not open to 
every one, and she had an evening in the w eek to which peo¬ 
ple w'ere not invited as a matter of course. She lived with a 
certain magnificence, but 5’ou needed to be a member of her 
oirele to perceive it ; for there was nothing to gapo at, nothing 
to criticise, nothing even to admire, iii the daily proceedings 
of Mr. and Mrs. Osmond. Ralph, in all this, recognised the 
hand of the master ; for he knew that Isabel had no faculty 
for producing studied impressions. She struck him as having a 
great love of movement, of gaiety, of late hours, of long rides, 
of fatigue ; an eagerness to be entertained, to be interested, 
even to be bored, to make acquaintances, to see people who 
were talked about, to explore the neighbourhood of Rome, to 
enter into relation W’ith certain of the mustiest relics of its old 
society. In all this there was much less discrimination than in 
tliat desire for comprehensiveness of development on which he 
had been used to exercise bis wit. There was a kind of violence 
in some of her impulses, of crudity in some of her experiments, 
w hioh took him by surprise ; it seemed to him that she even 
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spoke faster, moved faster, l>reathed faster, than before her 
inarrriago. Certainly she had fallen into exaggerations—she 
who used to care so much for the pure truth ; and whereas of 
old she had a great delight in good-humoured argument, in 
intellectual play (she never looked so charming as when in the 
gonial heat of discussion she received a crushing blow full in 
the face and brushed it away as a feather), she appeared now 
to think there was nothing worth people's either clilTering about 
or agreeing upon. Of old she had been curious, and now slie 
was iiidiHorcnt, and yet in spit<‘ of her in(li(rereTice her activity 
was greater than ever. Slender still, but lovelier than before, 
she liad gained no great maturity of aspect ; yet there was an 
amplitude and a brillianey in her personal arrangements that 
gave a touch of insolence to her beauty. Poor hunmn-hearted 
Isabel, what porversit3'’ had bitten her ? Her light stop drew 
a mas.s of drapery beliind it ; her intelligent head sustained a 
majest}’^ of ornament. The free, keen girl had become quite an¬ 
other person ; what he saw wws the fine lady who was suppos¬ 
ed to represent something. Wliat did I.^ahcl represent ? Ralph 
asked himself; and ho could oidv an^^wer by saying lliat she 
represented Gilbert Osmond. ’‘Good heavens what a func¬ 
tion r* he then woefully o^e^ai^ne(l. lie was lo<^t in wonder at 
the m^^sterj’ of things. 

lie recognised Osmond, ns I say : he roeogni.sed him at 
every turn. Ho saw how lie kept all things within limits; how^ 
he adjusted, regulated, animated their manner of life. Osmond 
was in his clement ; at la<it he had material to w’ork with. He 
niwa.ys had an ej'e to effect, and his effects were deeply cal¬ 
culated. They w'ore produced by no vulgar moans, but the 
motive was as vidgar as the art w’as great. To surround his 
interior wdth a sort of invidious sanctity, to tantalise society 
with a sense of exclusion, to make people believe his house 
was different from every other, to impart to the face that he 
presented to the world a cold originality—this w'as the in¬ 
genious effort of the personage to whom Isabel liad attributed 
a superior morality’. *‘Ho works with superior material.’* Ralph 
said to himself ; ‘dt’s rich abundance eomparcfl with his form¬ 
er resources,” Ralph was a clever man ; but Ralph liad never 
—to his own sense—been so clever as when he observed, in 
peUOt that under the gui.se of caring onl3’’ for intrjj/isic values 
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Osmond lived exclusively for the world. Far from being its 
master as he protended to be, ho was its very humble servant, 
ami the degree of its attention was his only iiieusure of 
Hiecess. Ho lived with his eye on it from morning till night, 
and the world was so stupid it never suspected the trick. Every¬ 
thing he did was pose,—pose so subtly considered that if One 
were not on the lookout one mistook it for impulse. Ptalph had 
never met a man who lived so much in the land of considera¬ 
tion. His tastes, his studies, his aceomi>lishmcnts, his collec¬ 
tions, were all for a ]uirposo. His life on his hill-top at 
Florence had been the conscious altitude of years. His soli¬ 
tude, his ennui, his love for his daughter, his good manners, 
his bad mariners, were so many features of a mental image 
constantly present to him as a model of impertinenco and 
mystification. Flis ambition was not to please the worhl, but 
to please himself by exciting the w’orld’s curiosity and then 
declining to satisfy it. It had made him feci great, ever, to 
I»lay the w’orld a trick. The thing he had done in his life most 
directly to please himself was his marrying Miss Archer ; though 
in this case indeed the gullible world was in a maimer em¬ 
bodied in poor Isabel, who bad been mystified to the top of 
h(T bent. Ralph of course found a fitness in being consistent; 
he had embraced a creed, and as lu' liad suffered for it ho 
could not in honour forsake it. I give this little sketch of 
its articles for what they may at the time have been worth. 
It was certain that he was very .skilful in fitting the facts to 
his theory—even the fact that during the month he spent in 
Romo at this period the husband ol the woman he loved ap- 
jieared to regard him not in the least as an enemy. 

For Gilbert Osmond Ralph had not now that importance. 
It was not that he had the importance of a friend ; it was 
rather that he had none at all. He was Isabel’s cousin and 
he was rather unpleasantly ill—it was on this basis that Os¬ 
mond treated with him. Elo made the proper enquiries, asked 
about his health, about Mrs. Touehett, about his opinion of 
^Vinter climates, whether he w'ero comfortable at his hotel. 
He addressed him, on the few’ occasions of their meeting, 
not a word that was not necessary ; but his manner had al¬ 
ways the urbanity proper to conscious success in the presence 
of conscious failure. For all this, Ralph had had, tow^ard the 
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end* a sharp inward vision of Osmond’s making it of small 
case to his wife that she should continue to receive Mr. Tou- 
chett. Ho was not ioaloiis—he had not that excuse ; no one 
could bo jealous of Ualph. But he made Tsahel pay for her 
old-time kindness* of which so much u as still left ; and as 
Ralph had no idea of her paying tf>o much, so when his sus¬ 
picion had become sharp, he liiid tekeu him^ell off. In doing 
so ho had deprived Isabel of a \cry interesting occupation : 
she had been constantly wondering wha< fine j)riu(‘ipie was 
keeping him alive. She had thniikd that it was hi? love of 
conversation ; his conversation (larl been belter thaii ever. He 
had given up walkhig ; lie was no lon"(T a humorous stioller. 
Ho sat all day in a chair—almost any el»"'ir would serve, and 
was so dependant on what3ou would do for him that, had 
not his talk been highly’' coiitemi)lativ(‘, 3 on might have thought 
he was blind. The rc'adcr already' knows moie «hout him tlian 
Isabel W'as ever to know’, and the rt ador therefore he 
given the ke^’ to the m,Vht<'r3' Whatl.ipt Halpli ah', e v as simp¬ 
ly the fact that he had not \et fcen enough ot tlie person in 
the w'orld in whom lu* was most intere ted ; he w'as not jet 
satisfied. There w'as more to come ; lie (ouldn't make up his 
mind to lose that. He wanted to see wliai she would make 
of her husband—or what her hu-.l)and w'( uld make of her. 
This W’as only the first act of the drama, and he was deter¬ 
mined to sit out the performance. His determination had held 
good ; it had kept liiin going .some eighteen months more, till 
the time of his return to Romo w’ith Lord Warhurton. It had 
given him indeed such an air of intendiing to live indefinitely 
that Mrs. Touchett, though inoie accessible to confusion.s of 
thought in the matter of his strange, unromiincrative—and 
iinremunerated—son of hers than she had ever been before, 
had, as we have learned, not ‘scruidcd to embark for a dis¬ 
tant land. If Ralph had baen kept ali\e by suspense it was with 
a good deal of the same emotion—the excitement of wonder¬ 
ing in W’hat state she should find him—that Isabel mounted to 
his apartment the day after Lord Warburtoii had notified her 
of his arrival in Rome. 

She spent an hour with him ; it w’aa the first of several 
visits. Gilbert Osmond called on him punctually, and on their 
sending their carriage for him Ralph came morfe than once to 
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Palazzo Boccanera. A fortnight elapsed, at the end of which 
Ralph announced to Lord Warburton that ho thought after 
all he wouldn’t go to Sicily. The two men had been dining 
together after a day spent by the latter in ranging about the 
Pampagna. They had left the table, and Warburton, before 
the chimney, was lighting a cigar, which he instantly removed 
from his lips. 

“Won’t go to Sicily ? Where then will you go 1 ” 

“Well, I guess I won’t go anywhere,” said Ralph, from 
the sofa, all shamelessly. 

“Do you mean you’ll return to England ?” 

“Oh dear no ; I’ll stay in Rome.” 

“Rome won’t do for you. Rome’s not warm onotigh.*’ 

“It’ll have to do. I’ll make it do. See how well I’ve been.'^ 

Lord Warburton looked at him a while, puffing a cigar 
and as if trying to see it. “You’ve been better than you were 
on the journey, certainly. I wonder how you lived through 
that. But I don’t understand your condition. I recommend 
you to try Sicily.” 

“I can’t try,” said poor Ralph. “I’ve done trying. I can’t 
move further. I can’t face that journey. Fancy me between 
Srylla and Charybdis ! I don't want to die on the Sicilian 
plains—to be snatched away, like Proserpine in the same 
localit3^ lio Plutonian shades.” 

“What the deuce then did you come for ?” his lordship en¬ 
quired. 

“Because the idea took me. I see it won’t do. It really 
doesn’t matter where I am now. I’ve exhausted all remedies, 
IVe swallowed all climates. As I’m hero I’ll stay. I haven’t a 
single cousin in Sicily—much less a married one.” 

“Your cousin's certainly an inducement. But what does 
the doctor say ?” 

“I haven’t asked him, and I don’t care a fig. If I die here 
Mrs. Osmond will bury me. But I shall not die here.” 

”1 hope not.” Lord Warburton continued to smoke reflec¬ 
tively. “Well, I must say,” he resumed, “for myself I’m very 
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glad you don’t insist on Sicily. I had a horror of that journey.” 

**Ah, hut for you it needn’t have mattered. I had no idea 
of dragging you in my train.” 

*'l certaijily didn’t mean to let you go alone.” 

“AFy dear Warburton, T never expected you to come fur¬ 
ther than this,” Ralph cried. 

should have gone uith you and seen you settled,” said 
Lord Warburton. 

‘‘You’re a very good (liristian. You’re a very kind man.” 

“Then I should have come back here.” 

“And then you’d have gone to England.” 

“No, no ; I should have stayed.” 

“Well,” said Ralph, “if that’s what we are both up to, I 
don’t SCO where Sicily comes in !” 

His companion w'as silent; he sat staring at the fire. At 
last, looking up, “I say, tell me this,” ho broke out; “did you 
really mean to go to Sicily when wc started ?” 

“Ah, rouft m'en dernandez trap! Let me put a question first. 
Lid you eonio with me quite—platonicalh" T’ 

“I don’t know what ^ on mean by that. I wanted to come 
abroad.” 

“I suspect we’ve each been plajdng our little game.” 

“Sj>eak for ytnir&olf. i made no secret whatever of my de¬ 
siring to be here a while.” 

“Yes, I remember 3’’ou said .von wished to see the IMinister 
of Foreign Affairs.” 

“I've seen him three times. He's vevy amusing.” 

“I think 5’ou’ve forgotten what j'ou came for,” said Raljdi. 

“Perhaps I have,” his companion answered rather gravely. 

These two w'ere gentlemen of a race which is not distin¬ 
guished by the absence of reserve, and they had travelled to¬ 
gether from London to Rome without an allusion to matters 
that were uppermost in the mind of each. There was an old 
subject they had once discussed, but it had lost its recognised 
place in their attention, and even after their arrival ki Rome, 
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whore many things led back to itj they had kept the same 
half-diffident, half-confidont silence. 

"I recommend you to get the doctor's consent, all the same," 
Lord Warburton went on, abruptly, after an interval. 

“The doctor’s consent will spoil it, I never have it when I 
can help it." 

“What then docs Mrs. Osmond think ?" Ralph’s friend de¬ 
manded. 

“I’ve not told her. She’ll probably say that Rome’s too 
cold and even offer to go with me to Catania. She’s capable 
of that." 

“In your place I should like it. ’’ 

“Her husband won’t like it." 

“Ah well, I can fancy that; though it seems to me you’re 
not bound to mind his likings. They’re his affair." 

“I don’t want to make any more trouble between them,” 
said Ralph. 

“Ts there so much already ?" 

“There’s complete preparation for it. Her going off with 
me would make the explosion. Osmond isn’t fond of his wife’s 
cousin." 

“Then of course he’d make a row. But won’t he make a 
row if you stop here ?" 

“That’s what I want to see. He made one the last time I 
was in Rome, and then I thought it my duty to disappear. 
Now I think it's my duty to stop and defend her." 

“My dear Touohott, your defensive powers—I ” Lord War- 
burton began with a smile. But he saw something in his com¬ 
panion’s face that checked him. “Your duty, in these premises, 
seems to me rather a nice question," he observed instead. 

Ralph for a short time answered nothing. “It’s true that 
my defensive powers are small," he returned at last; “but as 

aggtossive ones are still smaller Osmond may after all not 
think me worth his gunpowder. At any rate,”he added, “there 
are things I’m curious to see." 

“You’re sacrificing your health to your curiosity then V* 
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**i*m not much interested in my health, and I*m deeply in¬ 
terested in Mrs. Osmond.’' 

*‘So am I. But not as I once was," Lord tVarburton added 
quickly. This was one of the allusions ho had not hitherto 
found occasion to make. 

**Does she strike you as very happ}" ?" Ralph enquired, 
emboldened by this confidence. 

“Well, I don’t know ; I’ve hardly thought. She told nte the 
other night she uas happy." 

“Ah, she told you, of course,’’ Ralph exclaimed, smiling, 

“I don’t knou that. It seems to me I uas rather the sott 
of person she might have 6 omplained to." 

“Complained ? She’ll never complain. She has dbno it— 
what she has done—and she knous it. She'll Complain to you 
least of all. She’s i^ery careiul." 

“She needn't be. I don’t mean to make love to her again." 

“I’m delighted to hear it. There can be no doubt at least 
of your duty. ’’ 

“Ah no/’ said Lord Warburton gravely ; “none !" 

“Permit me to ask." Ralph went oil, “whether it’s to bring 
out the fact that you don’t mean to make love to her that 
you’re so very ci\il to the little girl ?'* 

“Lord AVarburton gave a slight start ; he got up and stood 
before the fire, looking at it hard. “Roes that strike you as 
very ridiculous V‘ 

“Ridiculous ? Not in the leasti if yoli really like her." 

“f think her a delightful little person. I don’t know when 
a girl of that age has pleased me more." 

“She’s a charming creature. Ah, she at least is genuine." 

“Of course there’s the difference in our ages—more than 
twenty years." 

“My dear Warburton," said Ralph, “are you serious ?** 

“Perfectly serious—as far as I*ve got.” 

“I’m very glad. And, heaven help us,” cried Ralph, “how 
oheered-up old Osmond will be !” 
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His companion frowned. “I say, don’t spoil it. I shouldn't 
propose'for his daughter 'to xdease him** ' 

“He’ll have the perversity to bo idcascd all ilio same.” 

I 

“He’s not so fond of mo as that/’ said his lordshix). 

“Ah that i My dear Warburton, the druA^back of your po¬ 
sition'is that people needn’t bo fond of you at ail to wish to 
be connected with you. Now, with me in such a case, 1 should 
have the happy confidence that they loved me.” 

Lord Warburton seemed scarcely in the mood for doinj^ 
justice to general axioms—)io uas thinking of a special ease. 
“Do you judge she’ll be jiloased 

“The girl herself ? Delighted, surely.” 

“No, no ; I mean Osmond.” 

Balph looked at him a moment. “Aly dear fellow, what has 
she to do Avith it ?” 

“Whatever she choo.seb. iShe’s very fond of Pansy.” 

“Very true-very true.” And Ralph slowly got uj). “It’s 
an interesting question—hoAv far her fundness for Pansy will 
Carry her.” He *stood there a moment with his hands in bis 
pockets and rather a clouded brow. “I hoj^c, j'ou know, that 
you’re very—very sure. The deuce I” ho broke off. “I don’t 
knoAA- how to say it.” 

“Yes, you do ; you know how to say everything.” 

“Well, it’s awkAAard. 1 hoju* you’re sure that among Miss 
Osmond’s merits her being— a—so near her steiimothcr isn’t 
h leading one 1 ” ' 

'“Good heavens, Toiichett !” ciied Lord Warburton angrily, 
“for Avhat do you take me ?” 
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chapter 40 


Isabel had not aeon much of Madamo Marie since her mar¬ 
riage, this lady having indulged in frequent absences from 
Romo. At one time she had spent six months in England ; at 
another she had passed a portion of a winter in Paris. She 
had made numerous visits to distant friends and gave coun¬ 
tenance to the idea that for the future she should be a less 
invotorato Roman than in the past. As she had been inveterate 
in the past only in the sense of constantly having an apart¬ 
ment in one of the sunniest niches of the Pincian—an apart¬ 
ment which often stood empty—this suggested a prospect of 
almost constant absence ; a danger which Isabel at one period 
had been much inclined to deplore. Familiarity had modified 
in some degree her first impression of Madame Merle, but 
it had not essentially altered it ; there was still much wonder 
of admiration in it. That personage was armed at all points ; 
it was a pleasure to see a character so completely equipped 
for the social battle. She carried her flag discreetly, but her 
weapons were polished steel, and she used them with a skill 
which struck Isabel as more and more that of a veteran. She 
was never weary, never overcome with disgust ; she never ap¬ 
peared to need rest or consolation. She had her own ideas ; 
she had of old exposed a great many of them to Isabel, who 
know also that under an appearance of extreme self-control 
her highly cultivated friend concealed a rich sensibility. But 
her will was mistress of her life ; there was something 
gallant in the way she kept going. It was as if she had learned 
the secret of it—as if the art of life were some clever trick she 
had guessed. Isabel, as she herself grew older, became ac¬ 
quainted with revulsions, with disgusts; there were days when 
the trorld looked black and she asked herself with some sharp¬ 
ness what it was that she was pretending to live for. Her old 
habit had been to live by enthusiasm, to fall in love with 
suddenly-perceived possibilities, with the idea of some new ad¬ 
venture. As a younger person she had been used to proceed 
from one little exaltation to the other ; there were scarcely 
any dull places between. But Madame Merle had suppressed 
enthusiasm ; she fell in love now-a-days with nothing ; she 
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lived entirely by reason and by wisdom. There were hours 
vhoii Isabel would have given anything for lessons in this art; 
if her brilliant friend had been near she would have made an 
appeal to her. She had become aware more than before of the 
advantage of being like that—of having made one’s self a firm 
surface, a sort of corselet of silver. 

But as 1 say, it was not till the winter during which we 
lately renewed acrjuaintanco w'ith our heroine that the per¬ 
sonage in question made again a continuous stay in Rome. 
Isabel now saw more of her tlian she had done since her 
marriage ; but by this time isabers needs and inclinations had 
considerably changed. It was not at present to Madame Merle 
that she would have applied for instruction ; site had lost the 
desire to know thi.s lady’s clever trick. If she had troubles she 
must keep them to herself, and if life was difficult it would 
not make it easier to confess herself beaten. Madame Merle* 
was doubtless of great use to lierself and an ornament to any 
circle ; but was she—would she be—of use to others in periods 
of refined embarrassment? The best way to profit by her 
friend—this indeed Isabel had always thought—was to imi¬ 
tate her, to be as firm and bright as she. 8 hc recognised no 
embarrassments, and Isabel, considering this fact, detcrniincd 
for the fiftieth time to brush aside her ow n. It seemed to hor 
too, on the reucw^al of an intercourse which had virtually 
been interrupted, that her old ally was dilferent, was almost 
detached —pushing to the ext rein o a ceitaiii rather artificial 
fear of being indiscreet. Ralph Touchett, we know, had been 
of the opinion that she was prone to exaggeration, to forcing 
the note—was apt, in the vulgar phrase, to overdo it. Isabel 
had never admitted this charge—had never indeed quite un¬ 
derstood it ; Madame Merle’s conduct, to her perception, al¬ 
ways bore the stamp of good taste, was always **qui©t.” But 
in this matter of not wishing to intrude upon the inner life 
of the Osmond family it at last occurred to our young woman 
that she overdid a little. That of course was not the best 
taste ; that was rather violent. She remembered too much that 
Isabel was married ; that she had now other interests ; that 
though she, Madame Merle, had known Gilbert Osmond and 
his little Pansy very well, better almost than any one, she was 
not after all of the inner circle. She was on her guard ; she 
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pever spoke of their afiTairs till she was asked, even pressjsd'- 
as when her opinion was wanted ; she had a dread of seeming 
to meddle. Madame Merle was as candid as we know, and one 
day she candidly expressed this dread to Isabel. 

**I mnsthQ on my guard/* she said; "I might so easily, with¬ 
out suspecting it, offend you. You would be riglit to bo of¬ 
fended, even if my intention should havo been of the purest. 
1 must not forget that I knew your husband long before you 
did ; I must not let that betray me. If you w ere a silly wo¬ 
man you might be jealous. You’re not a silly woman; I know 
that perfectly. But neither am I; therefore I’m determined 
not to get into trouble. A little harm’s very soon done ; a mis¬ 
take’s made before one knows it. Of course if I had wished 
to make love to your husband I had ten years to do it in, 
and nothing to prevent ; so it isn’t likely I shall begin to-day, 
• when I'm so much less attractive than I was. But if I were 
to annoy you by seeming to take a place that dosen’t belong 
to mo, you wouldn’t make that reflection; you’d simply say 
t was forgetting certain differences. I’m determined not to 
foiigot them. Certainly a good friend isn’t always thinking of 
that; one doesn’t suspect one’s friends of injustice. I don’t 
suspect you, my dear, in the least; but I suspect human nature. 
Don’t think I make myself uncomfortable ; I’m not always 
watching myself. I think I sufficiently prove it in talking to 
you as I do now. All I wish to say is, however, that if you 
were to be jealous—that’s the form it would take—I should 
bd sure to think it was a little my fault. It certainly wouldn’t 
be your husband’s.” 

Isabel had had throe years to think over Mrs. Touchett’s 
theory that Madame Merle had made Gilbert Osmond’s mar¬ 
riage. We know how she had at first received it. Madame 
Merle might have made Gilbert Osmond’s marriage, but she 
certainly had not made Isabel Archer’s. That was the work 
of—-Isabel scarcely knew what: of nature, providence, fortuife, 
of the eternal mystery of things. It was true her aunt’s com¬ 
plaint had been not so much of Madame Merle’s activity as 
of her duplicity : she had brought about the strange event 
and then she had denied her guilt. Such guilt would not have 
been great, to Isabel’s mind ; she couldn’t make a crime of 
Madame Merle’s having been the producing cause o| the most 
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ipportant friendshij) fihe had eVer fb|rmed. ^his had oocurre4 
to her just before her marriage, after her little discussion with 
her auiit and at a time when she was still capable of that 
large inward reference, the tone almost of the philosophic 
historian, to her scant young annals. If Madame Merle had 
desired her change of state she could only say it had been a 
very happy thought. With her, moreover, she had been per¬ 
fectly straightforward ; she had never concealed her liigh 
opinion of Gilbert Osmond. After their union Isabel discovered 
that her husband took a less convenient view of the matter ; 
he seldom consented to finger, in talk, this roundest and smooth¬ 
est bead of their social rosary. 

"Don’t you like Madame Merle Isabel had once said to 
him. “She thibks a groat deal of you.” ' 

"1*11 toll you once for all,” Osmond had answered. ' I liked 
her once better than I do to-day. I’m tired of her, and I’m 
rather ashamed of it. Hhe’s so almost unnaturally good ! I’m 
glad she’s not in Italy, it makes lor relaxation—for a sort of 
moral dltente. Don’t talk of her too much \ it seems to bifing 
her back. She’ll come back in plenty of time.” 

Madame Merle, in fact, had come back before it was too 
late—too late, I mean, to recover whatever advantage she 
might have lost. But meantime, if, as I have said, she wab 
sensibly dilTerent, Isabel’s feelings were also not quite the 
same. Her consciousness of the situation was as acute as of 
old, but it was much less satisfying. A dissatisfied mind, what¬ 
ever else it may miss, is rarely in want of reasons ; they bloom 
as thick as buttercups in June. The fact of Madame Merle’s 
having had a hand in Gilbert Osmond’s marriage ceased to 
be one of her titles to consideration ; it might have been writ¬ 
ten, after all, that there was not so much to thank her for. 
As time went on tliere was less and loss, and Isabel once said 
to herself that jierhaps without her these things would not 
have been. That reflection indeed was instantly stifled ; slie 
knew an immediate horror at having made it. "Whatever hap¬ 
pens to me let mo not bo unjust,” she said ; "let me bear my 
burdens myself and not shift them upon others !” This dis¬ 
position was tested, eventually, by that ingenious apology 
for her present conduct which Madame Merle saw fit to make 
^ • 
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and of which 1 have given a sketch ; for there Was something 
irritatingthere was almost an air of mockery—in her neat 
discriminations and clear convictions In Isabel’s mind to-day 
there was nothing clear ; there was a confusion of regrets, 
a complication of fears. She felt helpless as she turned away 
from her friend, who had just made the statements I have 
quoted: Madame Merle knew so little what she was think¬ 
ing of ! She was herself moreover so unable to explain. Jeal¬ 
ous of her—jealous of her with Gilbert ? 'Fhe idea just then 
suggested no near reality. She almost wished jealousy had been 
I)OSsiblo; it would have made in a manner for refreshment. 
Wasn’t it in a* manner one of the symptoms of happiness ? 
Madame Merle, however, was wise so wise that she might 
have been pretending to know Isabel better than Isabel knew 
herself. This young woman had always been fertile in resolu¬ 
tions—many of them of an elevated character ; but at no 
period had they flourished (in the privacy of her heart) more 
richly than to-day. It is true tliat they all had a family likeness ; 
they might have been summed u^) in the determination that if 
she was to be unhappy it should not bo by a fault of her owm. 
Her poor winged spirit had always had a great desire to do its 
best, and it had not as yet been seriously discouraged. It wished, 
therefore, to hold fast to justice—not to pay itself by i)otty 
revenges. To associate Madame Merle with its disappointment 
would be a potty revenge—especially as the pleasure to be de¬ 
rived from that would bo perfectly insincere. It might feed 
her sense of bitterness, but it woidd not loosen her bonds. It 
was impossible to pretend that she had not acted with her 
eyes open ; if ever a girl was a free agent she had been. A 
girl in love was doubtless not a free agent; but the solo source 
of her mistake had boon with herself. There had been no 
plot, no snare ; she had looked and considered and chosen. 
When a woman had made such a mistake, there was only one 
way to repair it—^just immensely (oh, with the highest gran¬ 
deur 1) to accept it. One folly was enough, especially when it 
was to last for ever; a second one would not much set it off. In 
this vow of reticence there was a certain nobleness which kept 
Isabel going ; but Madame Merle had been right, for all that, 
in taking her precautions. 

One day about a month after Balph Touchett’^ arrival in 
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ttome Isabel came back from a walk with I^ansy. It was not 
only a part of her general determination to be just that she 
was at present very thankful for Pansy—^it was also a part 
of her tenderness for things that were pure and weak. Pansy 
was dear to her, and there was nothing else in her life that 
had the rightness of the young creature’s attachment or the 
sweetness of her own clearness about it. It was like a soft 
presence—like a small hand in her own ; on Pansy’s part it 
was more than an affection—it was a kind of ardent coercive 
faith. On her own side her sense of the girl’s dependence was 
more than a pleasure ; it operated as a definite reason when 
motives threatened to fail her. She had said to herself that 
we must take our duty whore wo find it, and that we must 
look for it as much as possible. Pansy’s sympathy was a di¬ 
rect admonition ; it seemed to say that here was an oppor¬ 
tunity, not eminent perhaps, but unmistakable. Yet an op¬ 
portunity for what Isabel could hardly have said ; in general, 
to bo more for the child than the child was able to be for 
herself. Isablc could have smiled, in these days, to remember 
that her little companion had once been ambiguous, for she 
now perceived that Pansy’s ambiguities wore simply her own 
grossnoss of vision. She had been unable to beUevo any one 
could care so much—so extraordinarily much—to please. But 
since then she had seen this delicate faculty in operation, and 
now she knew what to think of it. It was the whole creature 
—it was a sort of genius. Pansy had no pride to interfere 
with it, and though she was constantly extending her con¬ 
quests she took no credit for them. The two wore constantly 
together ; Mrs. Osmond was rarely seen without her step-daugh¬ 
ter. Isabel liked her company ; it had the effect of one’s car¬ 
rying a nosegay composed all of the same flower. And then 
not to neglect Pansy, not under any provocation to neglet 
her—this she had made an article of religion. The young girl 
had every appearance of being happier in Isabel’s society than 
in that of any one save her father, whom she admired with 
an intensity justified by the fact that, as paternity was an ex¬ 
quisite pleasure to Gilbert Osmond, he had always been lux¬ 
uriously mild. Isabel know how Pansy liked to be with her 
and how she studied the means of pleasing her. She had de¬ 
cided that the best way of pleasing her was negative, and con- 
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aisted in noi; giving her trouble—a Qonviption which certainly 
could have had no reference to trouble already existing.' She 
was therefore ingeniously passive and almost imaginatively 
docile ; she was careful even to moderate the eagerness with 
which she assented to Isabors proi)ositious and which might 
have implied that she could have thought otherwise. She 
never interrux>ted, never asked social questions, and though 
sh6 delighted in approbation, to the point of turning pale when 
it camh to her, never held out her hand {dr it. She only 
looked toward it wistfully—an attitude which, as she grew 
older, made her eyes the prettiest in the world. When during 
the second winter at Palazzo Koccanera she began to go to 
parties, to dances, she always, at a reasonable hour, lest Mrd. 
Osmond should be tired, was the iirst to propose departure. 
Isabel appreciated the sacrifice of the late dUnceS, for she 
knew her little companion had k passionate pleasure in this 
exercise, taking her steps to the musio like a conscientious 
fairy. Society, moreover, hud no drawbacks for her ; she liked 
even the tiresome parts- the heat of ball-rooms, the dullness 
of duincrs, the crush at the door, the awkward waiting for the 
carriage. During the day, in this vehicle, beside her step* 
Another, she sht in a small fixed, appreciative i^osture, bonding 
forward and faintly smiling, as if she had been taken to drive 
for the first time. 

I 

Oil the day I speak of they had been driven out of ono 
of the gates of the bity and Ut the end of half an hour had 
left the carriage to await them by the roadside while they 
walked away over the short grass of the Campagna, which 
even in the w'iuicr months is sprinkled with delicate flowers. 
This was almost a daily habit with Isabel, who was fond of 
a walk and had a swift length of step, though not so swift a 
one as on her first coming to Kurojic. It was not the form of 
exercise that < Pansy loved best, but she liked it, because she 
liked everything ; and she moved with a shorter undulation 
beside her father’s wife, who afterwards, on their return to 
Bomo, jiaid a tribute to her preferences by making the circuit 
of the Pincian or the Villa Borghese. Sho had gathered a 
handful of flowers in a sunny hollow, far from the walls of 
Borne, and on reaching Palazzo Boccanera she went straight 
to her room, to put them into water. Isabel passed into the 
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di'aiving-room, tho ono she herself usually occupied, the sedoud 
in order from tho large ante<chamber which was entered from 
the staircase and in which even Gilbert Osmond's rich devices 
had not been able to correct a look of rather grand nudity. 
«#u8t beyond the threshold of the drawing-room she stopped 
short, tho reason for her doing so being that she had reeeived 
an impression. The impression had. in strictness, nothing un¬ 
precedented ; but she felt it as something new, and tho sotind- 
Icssness of her step gave her time to take in the scene before 
she interrupted it. Madame Merle was there in her bonnet, 
and Gilbert Osmond was talking to her ; for a minute they 
tvoro unan are she liad come in. Isabel had often seen that 
before, certainly ; but what slu* had not sCen, or at least had 
not noticed. Was that their colloquy had for the moment con¬ 
verted itself into a sort of familiar silence, from which she 
instantly perceived that hi'i* entrance would startle them. 
Madame Merle uas standing on ihe nig, a little way from the 
fife ; Osmond was in a deep chair, leaning back and looking at 
her. Her head was erect, as usual, but her eyes were bent on 
his. What struck Isabel first was that he was sitting while 
Madame Merle stood ; there W'as an anomaly in this that arres¬ 
ted her. Then she perceived that they had arrived at a 
desultory pause in their exchange of ideas and were musing, 
face to face, u ith the freedom of old friends who sometimes 
eichango ideas without uttering them. There was nothing to 
shock ill this ; they were old friends in fact. But tho thing 
made an image, lasting only a moment, like a sudden flicker of 
light. Their relative positions, their absorbed mutual gave, 
struck her as something detected. But it was all over by the 
time she had fairly seen it. Madame Merle had seen her and 
had welcomed her without moving ; her husband, on the other 
hand, had instantly jumped up. He presently murmured 
something about wanting a w'alk and, after having asked their 
Tisitor to excuse him, left the room. • 

'T came to see you, thinking you would have come in ; 
and as you hadn’t I waited for you,” Madame Merle said. 

'^Didn’t he ask you to sit down ?” Isabel asked with a 
amile. 
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Madame Merle looked about her. ''Ah, it's very true ; I 
was going away.'* 

"You must stay now.” 

"Certainly. I came for a reason ; I’ve something on my 
mind.” 

"I’ve told you that before,” Isabel said—"that it takes 
something extraordinary to bring you to this house.** 

"And you know what I*ve told y<m ; that whether I come 
or whether I stay away, I've always the same motive—the 
affection I bear you.’* 

"Yes, you’ve told me that.” 

"You look just now as if you didn’t believe it,” said Mad¬ 
ame Merle. 

"Ah,” Isabel answered, "the profundity of your motives, 
that’s the last thing I doubt!” 

"You doubt sooner of the sincerity of my w'ords.” 

Isabel shook her head gravely. "I know you’ve always been 
kind to me.” 

"As often as you would let me. You don’t always take it; 
then one has to let you alone. It’s not to do you a kindness, 
however, that I’ve come to-day ; it’s quite another affair. I’ve 
come to get rid of a trouble of my ow n—to make it over to 
you. I’ve been talking to your husband about it.” 

"I’m surprised at that; ho doesn’t like troubles.” 

"Especially other people’s ; I know very well. But neither 
do you, I suppose'. At any rate, whether you do or not, you 
must help me. It’s about poor Mr. Rosier.” 

"Ah,” said Isabel reflectively, "it’s his trouble then, not 
yours.” 

^ "Ho has^ succeeded in saddling me with it. He comes to 
see me ten times a W'cek, to talk about Pansy.” 

"Yes, he wants to marry her. I know all about it.” 

Madame Merle hesitated. "I gathered from your husband 
that perhaps you didn’t.” 

"How should he know what 1 know ? He has never spoken 



to me of the matter.*’ 

**lt*6 probably bccaueo he doesn’t know how to speak of 
it.” 

'*It’8 nevertheless the sort of question in which he’s rarely 
at fault.” 

“Yes, because as a general thing ho knows perfectly well 
what to think. To-day he doesn't.*' 

“Haven’t you been telling him ?” Isabel asked. 

Madame Merle gave a bright, voluntary smile. “Do you 
know 3 ’ou’re a little dry ?” 

“Yes ; I can’t help it. Mr. Hosier has also talked to me.” 

“In that there’s some reason. You’re so near the child,” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, “for all the comfort I’vo given him ! If 
5 ’ou think me dry, I wonder what he thinks.*’ 

“I believe he thinks jou can do more than you have done.” 

“I can do nothing.” 

“You can do more at least than T. 1 don’t know \\hat mys¬ 
terious connection he may have discovered between me and 
Pansy ; but he came to me from the first, as if I held his for¬ 
tune in my hand. Now he keeps coming back, to spur me up, 
to know what hope there is, to pour out his feelings.” 

“He’s very much in love,” said Isabel. 

“Very ranch—for him.” 

“Very much for Pansy, you might say as well.” 

Madame Merle dropped her eyes a moment. “Don’t you 
think she’s attractive ?” 

“The dearest little person possible—but very limited.” 

“She ought to be all the easier for Mr. Hosier to love, Mr, 
Hosier’s not unlimited.” 

“No,” said Isabel, “he has about the extent of one’s pocket- 
handkerchief—the small ones with lace borders.” Her humour 
had lately turned a good deal to sarcasm, but in a moment 
she was ashamed of exercising it on so innocent an objeot ae 
Pansy’s suitor. “He’s very kind, very honest,” she presently 



(idded ; *'and lie’s ii6i such a fool as he soexns.** 

-"He assures me that she delights in him,” said Madame 
Meric. 

**I don’t knO'^ ; I’ve not asked her.” 

‘•you’ve never sounded her a little ?” 

*‘tt*s not my place ; it’s her father’s.” 

"Ah, you’re too literal !” said Madame Merle. 

“Tmust judge fot myself.” 

Madame Merle gave her smile again. "It isn’t easy to help 
yhu.” 

"To help me ?” said Isabel very seriously. "What do you 
tnean ?” 

"It’s easy to displease you. Don’t you see how wise 1 am 
to be careful ? I notify you, at any rate, as I notified Osmond, 
that I wash my hands of the love-affairs of Miss Pansy and 
Mt. Edward Rosier. Je n^y peiisr rien, rnoi i T eau't talk to Pan- 
say about him. Especially,” added Madame Ifferle, "as I don’t 
think him a paragon of husbands.” 

Isabel reflected a little ; after which,ith a smile, "You 
don’t wash your hands then 1 ” she said. After u Inch again she 
added in another tone : "You can^t—you're too much inter¬ 
ested.” 

Madame Merle slowly rose ; she had given Isabel a look 
as rapid as the intimation that had gleamed before our her¬ 
oine a few moments before. Only this time the latter saw 
nothing. Ask him the next time, and 3'ou’ll see. ” 

"I can’t ask him ; ho has ceased to come to the house. Gil¬ 
bert has let him know that he’s not welcome.” 

"Ah yes,” said Madame Merle, "I forgot that—though it’s 
the burden of his lamentation. He says Osmond has insulted 
him. All the same,” she went on, "Osmond doesn’t dislike him 
so much as he thinks.*' She had got up as if to close the con¬ 
versation, but she lingered, looking about her, and had evi* 
dently more to say. Isabel perceived this and even saw the 
point she had in view ; but Isabel also had her own reasons 
for not opening the way. 
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'‘That must have pleased him^ if you’ve told him/* she an¬ 
swered, smiling. 

“Certainly I’ve told him ; as far as that goes Fve encour¬ 
aged him. I’ve preached patience, have said that his case isn’t 
desperate if he’ll only hold his tongue and be quiet. Unfor- 
tunately he has taken it into his head to be jealous.” 

“Jealous ?” 

“Jealous of Lord Warburton, who, he says, is always here.” 

Isabel, who was tired, had remained sitting ; but at this 
she also rose. “Ah !” she exclaimed simply, moving slowly to 
the fireplace. Madame Merle observed her as she passed and 
while she stood a moment before the mantclglass and pushed 
into its place a wandering tress of hair. 

“Poor Mr. Rosier keeps saying there’s nothing impossible 
in Lord Warburton’s falling in love with Pansy,” Madame 
Merle went on. 

Isabel was silent a little ; she turned aw'ay from the glass. 
“It’s true—there’s nothing impossible,” she returned at last, 
gravely and more gently. 

“So I’ve had to admit to Mr. Rosier. So, too, your hus¬ 
band thinks.” 

“That I don’t know.” 

“Ask him and you’ll see. ” 

“I shall not ask him,” said Isabel. 

“Pardon mo ; I forgot you had pointed that out. Of course,” 
Madame Merle added, “you’ve had infinitely more observation 
of Lord Warburton’s behaviour than I.” 

“I see no reason why I shouldn’t tell you that ho likes my 
stepdaughter very much.” 

Madame Merle gave one of her quick looks again. “Likes 
her, you mean—as Mr. Rosier means 

“I don’t know how Mr. Rosier means ; but Lord Warbur¬ 
ton has let me know that he’s charmed with Pansy.” 

“And you’ve never told Osmond 1” This observation was 
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immediate, precipitate ; it almost burst from Madame Merle’s 
lips. 

Isabel’s eyes rested on her. "‘1 suppose he’ll know in time ; 
Lord Warburion has a tongue and knows how to express him¬ 
self.” 

Madame Merle instantly became conscious that she had 
spoken more quickly than usual, and the reflection brought 
tlie colour to her cheek. She gave the treacherous impulse 
time to subside and then said as if she had been thinking it 
over a little : “That ^^ould he bettor than marrying poor Mr. 
Rosier.” 

“Much better, I think.” 

“It would be very delightful; it would be a great marriage. 
It’s reall.y very kind of him.” 

“Very kind of him 

“To drop his eyes on a sinipb* little cirl.” 

“I don’t see that.” 

“It’s very good of you. But after all. Pansy Osmond—” 

“After all, Pansy Osmond’s the most attractive person he 
has ever known !” Isabel exclaimed. 

Madame Merle stared, and indeed she was justly bewilder¬ 
ed, “Ah, a moment ago 1 thought ^ou .«»ecmed rather to dis¬ 
parage her.” 

“t said she was limited. And so she is. And so’s Lord War- 
burton.” 

“So are w'c all, if you come to that. If it’s no more than 
Pansy deserves, all the better. But if she fixes her affectiona 
on Mr. Rosier I w'on't admit that she deserves it. That will 
be too perverse.” 

“Mr. Rosier’s a nuisance !” Isabel cried abniptly. 

“I quite agree with 5 mu, and I’m delighted to know that 
I’m not expected to feed his flame. For the future, when he 
calls on me, my door shall be closed to him.” And gather¬ 
ing her mantle together Madame Merle prepared to depart. 
She w'as checked, how'ever, on her progress to the door, by 



anineonsequent request from Isabel. 

‘'All the same, you know, bo kind to him.” 

She lifted her shoulders and eyebrows and stood looking 
at her friend. "I don’t understand your contradictions f De¬ 
cidedly 1 shan’t be kind to him, for it will be a false kind¬ 
ness. I want to see her married to Lord Warburton.” 

“You had bettor wait till he asks her.” 

“If what you say’s true, he’ll ask her. Especially,” said 
Madame Merle in a moment, “if you make him.” 

“If I make him ?” 

“It’s quite in your power. You’ve great influence with him.” 
Isabel frowned a little. “Where did you learn that ?” 

“Mrs. Touchett told me. Not jou—never !*’ said Madame 
Merle, smiling. 

“I certainly never told you anything of the sort. ” 

“You might have done so—so far as opportunity wont— 
when we were by way of being confidential w ith each other. 
But you really told me vciy httle; I’ve often thought so since.” 

Isabel had thought so too, and sometimes with a certain 
satisfaction. But she didn’t admit it now—perhaps because 
she wished not to appear to exult in it. "You seem to have 
had an excellent informant in my aunt,” she simply returned. 

“She let me know you had declined an oSTer of marriage 
from Lord Warburton, because she was greatly vexed and 
was full of the subject. Of course I think you’ve done bet¬ 
ter in doing as you did. But if you would’nt marry Lord War¬ 
burton yourself, make him the reparation of helping him to 
marry some one else.” 

Isabel listened to this with a face that persisted in not re¬ 
flecting the bright expressiveness of Madame Merle’s. But » 
in a moment she said, reasonably and gently enough : “I shou^^ 
be very glad indeed if, as regards Pansy, it could be arranged.” 
Upon which her companion, who seemed to regard this as a 
speech of good omen, embraced her more tenderly than might 
have been expected and triumphantly withdrew. 
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Chapter 41 

Osmond touched on this matter that evening for the first 
time ; coming very late into the draw ing-room, w'herc she was 
sitting alone. They had spent the evening at home, and Pansy 
had gone to be{l ; he himself had been sitting since din¬ 
ner in a small apartment in which he had arranged his books 
and whieli he called his stud}'. At ten o'clock Lord Warbiir- 
ton had come in, as he always did when ho knew from Isa¬ 
bel that she w'as to bo at home; h<‘ w'as going somewhere else 
and he sat for hall an hour. Isabel, after asking him for news 
of Ralph, said very little to him, on purpose ; she wdshed him 
to talk with her stepdaughter. She pretended to read ; she 
even w ent after a little to the iiiano ; she asked herself if she 
mightn’t leave the room. She had eomc little by little to think 
well of the idea of Pansy’s becoming the wife of the master 
of beautiful Lockleigh, though at first it had not presented 
itself in a manner to excite her enthusiasm. Madame Merle, 
that afternoon, had applied the match to an accumulation 
of inflammable material. ’When Isabel w'as unhappy she 
always looked about her—partly from impulse and partly by 
theory—for some form of positive exertion. She could never 
rid herself of the sense that unhappiness was a state of disease 
—of suffering as opposed to doing. To “do”—it hardly mat¬ 
tered what—would therefore be an escape, perhaps in some 
degree a remedy. Besides, she wished to convince herself 
that she had done everything possible to content her husband; 
she was determined not to be haunted by visions of his wife’s 
limpness under appeal, ft would please him greatly to see 
Pansy married to an English nobleman, and justly please him, 
since this nobleman was so sound a cliaracter. It seemed to 
Isabel that if she could make it her duty to bring about such 
an event she should play the part of a good wife. She wanted 
to be that; she wanted to be able to believe sincerely, and 
with proof of it, that she had been that. Then such an under¬ 
taking had other recommendations. It would occupy her, and 
she desired occupation. It w'ould even amuse her, and if she 
could really amuse herself she perhaps might be saved, Last- 
** 7 , it would be a service to Lord Warburton, ^who evidently 



pleased himself greatly with the charming girl. It was a little 
“weird” he should—being what he was ; but there was no 
accounting for such impressions. Pansy might captivate any 
one—any one at least but Lord Warburton. Isabel would have 
thought her too small, too slight, perhaps c'ven too artificial 
for that. There was always a little of the doll about her, aitd 
that was not what he had been looking for. 8 till, who could 
say what men ever were looking for ? The3^ looked for what 
they found ; they kiii^w what pleased them onl3' when they saw 
it. No theory was valid in such matters, and nothing 'was more 
unaccountable or more natural than an^^ihiug else. If he had 
cared for her it might seem odd he should care for Pansy, 
who was so different; but he had not cared for her so much 
as he had supposed. Or if he had, he had completely' got over 
it, and it was natural that, as that affair had failed, ho should 
think something of quite another sort might succeed. Enthu¬ 
siasm, as I say, had not come at first to Isabel, but it came 
to-day and made her feel almost hapijy. It was astonishing 
what happiness she could still find in the idea of procuring 
a pleasure for her husband. It was a pity, however, that Ed¬ 
ward Hosier had crossed their path ! 

At this reflection the light that had suddenly gleamed upon 
that path lost something of its brightness. Isabel was unfor¬ 
tunately as sure that Pansy thought Mr. Kosicr the nicest 
of all the 3’oung men—as sure ns if she had held an inter¬ 
view with her on the subject. It was very tiresome she should 
be so sure, when she had carefully abstained from inform¬ 
ing herself; almost as tiresome as that x>oor Mr. Rosier should 
have taken it into his own head. He was certainly very in¬ 
ferior to Lord Warburton. It was not the difference in for¬ 
tune so much as the difference in the men ; the young Ameri¬ 
can was really so light a weight. He w'as much more of the 
type of the useless fine gentleman than the English noble¬ 
man. It was true that there was no particular reason why 
Pansy should marry a statesman ; still, if a statesman admired 
her, that was his affair, and she would make a perfect little 
pearl of a peeress. 

It may seem to the reader that Mrs. Osmond had grown 
of a sudden strangely cynical, for she ended by saying to her¬ 
self that this difficulty could probably be arranged. An im- 
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pediment that was embodied in poor Rosier could not any¬ 
how present itself as a dangerous one ; there were always 
means of levelling secondary obstacles. Isabel was perfectly 
aware that she had not taken the measure of Pansy's tenacity, 
which might prove to be iuconvenioutly groat ; but she inclin¬ 
ed to see her as rather letting go, under suggestion, than as 
clutching under deprecation—since she had certainly tho 
faculty of assent developed in a very much higher degree than 
that of protest. She would cling, yes, she would cling ; but it 
really mattered to her very little what she clung to. Lord 
Warburton would do as well as Mr. Rosier—especially as she 
seemed quite to like him ; she had expressed this sentiment 
to Isabel without a single reservation ; she had said she 
thought his conversation most interesting—he had told her all 
about India. His manner to Pansy had been of the Tightest 
and easiest—Isabel noticed that for herself, as she also 
observed that he talked to her not in the least in a patronis¬ 
ing way, reminding himself of her youth and simjdicity, but 
quite as if she understood his subjects with that sufficiency 
with which she followed those of the fashionable operas. This 
went far enough for att(‘ntlon to tho music and the barytone. 
He was careful only to be kind—ho was as kind as he had 
been to another fluttered young chit at Gardencourt. A girl 
might well be touched by that; she remembered how she 
herself had been touched, and said to herself that if she had 
been as simph^ as Pansy tho impression would have been deeper 
still. She bad not been simple when she refused him ; that 
operation had been as complicated as, later, her acceptance 
of Osmond had been. Pansy, however, in spite of her simpli¬ 
city, really did understand, and was glad that Lord Warburton 
should talk to her, not about her partners and bouquets, but 
about the state of Italy, the condition of tho peasantry, the 
famous grist-tax, the pellagra, his impressions of Roman 
society. She looked at him, as she drew her needle through 
her tapestry, with sweet submissive eyes, and when she lower¬ 
ed them she gave little quiet oblique glances at his person, his 
hands, his feet, his clothes, as if she were considering him. 
Even his person, Isabel might have reminded her, was better 
than Mr. Hosier's. But Isabel contented herself at such 
moments with wondering where this gentleman was ; he came 
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no more at all to Palazzo ftoccancra. Xt was surprising, as t 
say, the hold it had taken of her—the idea of assisting her 
husband to be pleased. 

It was surprising for a variety of reasons which I shall 
presently touch upon. On the evening I speak of, while Lord 
Warburton sat there, she had been on the point of taking the 
great step of going out of the room and leaving her com¬ 
panions alone. 1 say the great step, because it was in this 
light that Gilbert Osmond would have regarded it, and Isabel 
was trying as much as possible to take her husband’s view. 
She succeeded after a ftisbion, but she fell short of the point 
1 mention. After all she couldn’t rise to it ; something held 
her and made this impossible. It was not exactly that it 
would bo base or insidious ; for women as a general thing 
j^ractisc such manoeuvres with a perfectly good eonsoiciiee, 
and Isabel was instinctively much more true than false to the 
common genius of her sex. There was a vague doubt that 
interposed—a sense that she was not quite sure. So she 
remained in the drawing-room, and after a w’hilo J^ord War- 
burton w ent off to his party, of w'hich he proini.sed to give 
l*ansy a full account on the morrow'. After he had gone she 
wondered if she had prevented something w'hich would have 
happened if she had absented herself for a quarter of an hour ; 
and then she pronounced—always mentally — that when their 
distinguished visitor should wish her to go away he would 
easily find means to let her kuow' it. J’ansy said nothing 
whatever about him after he had gone, and Isabel studiously 
said nothing, as she had taken a vow of reserve until after he 
should have declared himself. Ho w'as a little longer in coming 
to this than might seem to accord with the description he 
had given Isabel of his feelings. Pansy went to bed, and 
Isabel bad to admit that she could not now guess w'hat her 
stepdaughter was thinking of. Her transparent little com¬ 
panion was for the moment not to be seen through. 

She remained alone, looking at the fire, until, at the end 
of half an hour, her husband came in. Ho moved about a 
while in silence and then sat down ; he looked at the fire like 
herself. But she now liad transferred her eyes from the flick¬ 
ering flame in the chimney to Osmond’s face, and she watched 
him while he kept his silence. Covert observation had become 
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a habit with her ; an instinct, of which it is not an es^aggera* 
tion to say that it was allied to that of self-defence, had made 
it habitual. She wished as much as possible to know his 
thoughts, to know what he would say, beforehand, so that 
she might prepare her answer. Preparing answers had not 
been her strong point of old ; she had really in this respect got 
further than thinking afterwards of clever things she might 
have said. But she had learned caution—learned it in a 
measure from her husband's very countenance. It was the 
same face she had looked into with eyes equally earnest 
perhaps, but less penetrating, on the terrace of a Florentine 
villa ; except that Osmond had grown slightly stouter since his 
marriage. Ho still, however, might strike one as very distin¬ 
guished. 

•*Has Lord Warburton been here ?'* he presently asked. 

*'Yes, ho stayed half an hour.” 

“Did he see Pansy ?” 

“Yes ; he sat on the sofa beside her." 

“Did he talk with her much V* 

“He talked almost only to her.** 

“It seems to mo he's attentive. Isn’t that what you call 
it ?” 

“I don’t call it anything,” said Isabel ; “I’ve waited for 
you to give it a name.” 

“That’s a consideration you don’t always show,” Osmond 
answered after a moment. 

“I've determined, this time, to try and act as you’d like. 
I’\e so often failed of that.” 

Osmond turned his head slowly, looking at her, “Are you 
trying to quarrel with me ?” 

“No I’m trying to live at peace.” 

“Nothing’s more easy ; you know 1 don’t quarrel myself.” 

“What do you call it when yon try to make me angry !” 
Isabel asked. 

“I don’t try; if I’ve done so it has been the mpst natural 
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thing in the world. Moreover Vm not in the least trying now." 

Isabel smiled. **It doeBn*t matter. l*vo determined never 
to bo angry again.” 

'‘That’s an excellent resolve. Your temx^er isn't good." 

"No—it*B not good." She pushed away the book she had 
been reading and took up the band of tapestry Pansy had 
left on the table. 

"That’s partly why I’ve not BX)okeJi to you about this 
business of my daughter’s/’ Osmond said, designating Pansy 
in the manner that was most frequent with him. "I was afraid 
I should encounter opposition—that you too would have views 
on the subject. I’ve sent little Rosier about his business." 

"You were afraid I’d plead for Mr. Rosier ? Haven’t you 
noticed that I’vo never spoken to you of him ?*’ 

"I’ve never given you a chance. We’ve so little conversa* 
tion in these days. I know he was an old friend of yours.’’ 

"Yes ; he’s an old friend of mine." Isabel cared little more 
for him than for the tapestry that she held in her hand ; but 
it was true that ho was an old friend and that with her hus¬ 
band she felt a desire not to extenuate such ties. Ho had a 
way of expressing contem|)t for them which fortified her 
loyalty to them, even when, as in the present case, they were 
in themselves insignificant. She sometimes felt a sort of 
passion of tenderness for memories which had no other merit 
than that they belonged to her unmarried life. "But as 
regards Pansy," she added in a moment, "I've given him no 
encouragement." 

"That’s fortunate," Osmond observed. 

"Fortunate for me, I supxjose you mean. For him it 
matters little." 

"There’s no use talking of him," Osmond said. "As I tell 
you, I’ve turned him out.’’ 

"Yes, but a lover outside’s always a lover. He’s some¬ 
times even more of one. Mr. Roster still has hope." 

"He’s welcome to the comfort of it 1 My daughter has only 
to sit perfectly quiet to become Lady Warburton." 
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^'Should you like that ?’' Isabel asked with a simplicity 
which was not so affected as it may appear. She was resolved 
to assume nothing, for Osmond had a way of unexpectedly 
turning her assumptions against her. The intensity with which 
he would like his daughter to become Lady Warburton had 
been the very basis of her own recent reflections. But that 
was for herself; she would recognise nothing until Osmond 
should have put it into words ; sho would not take for granted 
with him that he thought Lord Warburton a prize worth an 
amount of effort that was unusual among the Osmonds. It 
was Gilbert’s constant intimation that for him nothing in life 
was a prize ; that he treated as from equal to equal with the 
most distinguished people in the world, and that his daughter 
had only to look about her to pick out a prince. It cost him 
therefore a ]ap.so from consistency to say explicitly that he 
yearned for Lord Warburton and that if tlii.s nobleman should 
oscapo his equivalent might not bo found ; with which more¬ 
over it was another of his customary implications that he 
was never inconsistent. He would have liked his wife to glide 
over the point. But strangely enough, now that sho was face 
to faco with him and although an hour before sho had almost 
invented a scheme for pleasing him, Isabel was not accommo¬ 
dating, would not glide. And yt‘t she know exactly the efiTect 
on his mind of her question : it would operate as an humili¬ 
ation. Never mind ; he was terribly capable of humiliating 
Aer>-all the more so that ho was also capable of waiting for 
great opportunities and of showing sometimes an almost 
unaccountable indifleronce to small ones. Isabel x>crliaps took 
a small opx>ortunity becauso sho uould not have availed herself 
of a groat one. 

Osmond at present acquitted Jiimself very honourably. 
should like it extremely ; it would be a great marriage. And 
then Lord Warburton has another advantage; he's an old friend 
of yoilrs. It would be pleasant for him to come into the family. 
lt*s very odd Pansy’s admirers should all be your old friends.” 

'*It’s natural that they should come to sec me. In coming 
to see me they see Pansy. Seeing her it*s natural they should 
fall indove with her/’ 

*'So I think. But you’re not bound to do so.*' 
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<*lf she should marry Lord Warburton I should be very 
glad/* Isabel went on frankly. **He'8 an excellent man. i'^ou 
say, however, that she has only to sit perfectly still. L jrr.aps 
she won’t sit perfectly still. If she loses Mr. Hosier she tnay 
jump up !” 

Osmond appeared to give no head to this ; he sat gazing 
at the fire. "Pansy would like to bo a great lady/' he remark¬ 
ed in a moment with a certain tenderness of tone. "She wishes 
above all to please/’ he added. 

"To please Mr. Rosier, perhaps.” 

"No, to please me.” 

"Mo too a little, 1 think,” said Isabel. 

"Yes, bhc has a great opinion of you. But she'll do what 
1 like.” 

"[f you're sure of that, it’s very nell,” bho wont on. 

"Meantime.” said Osmond, "1 should like our distinguished 
visitor to speak.” 

"He has spoken—to me. Ho has told mo it would bo a great 
pleasure to him to believe she could care for him.” 

Osmond turned his head quickly, but at first ho said noth¬ 
ing. Then, "Why didn't you tell mo that V* he asked sharply, 

"There was no opportunity. You know how we live. I’vo 
taken the first chance that has ofibred.” 

"Did you speak to him of Rosier i” 

"Oh yes, a little.” 

"That was hardly necessary.” 

"I thought it best he should know, so that, so that—” And 
Isabel paused. 

"So that what ?” 

"So that he might act accordingly.” 

"So that he might back out, do you mean T’ 

"No, so that he might advance while there’s yet timer.** 

"That's not the effect it seems to have had.” 





“You should have patience,’* said Isabel. “You know Eng¬ 
lishmen are shy.” 

“This one's not. He was not when he made love to you,** 

8he had been afraid Osmond would speak of that; it was 
disagreeable to her. “I beg your pardon ; he was extremely 
so,” she returned. 

Ho answered nothing for some time ; he took up a book 
and fingered the pages while she sat silent and occupied her¬ 
self with I’ansy’s tapestry. “You must have a great deal of 
influence with him,” Osmond wont on at last. “The moment 
you really wish it you can bring him to the point.” 

This was more ofiensivc still; hut she felt the great natural¬ 
ness of his saying it, and it was after all extremely like what 
she had said to herself. “Why should I have influence V* she 
asked. “What have I ever done to put him under an obligation 
tome ?” 

“You refused to marry him,” said Osmond with his eyes 
on his book. 

“I must not presume too much on that.” she replied. 

He throw down the book presently and got up, standing 
before the fire with his hands behind him. “Well, I hold that 
it lies in your hands. I shall leave it there. With a little good¬ 
will you may manage it. Think that over and remember how 
much 1 count on you.” He waited a little, to give her time 
to answer ; but she answ'cred nothing, and he presently stroll¬ 
ed out of the room. 


Chapter 42 


Sue had answered nothing because his words had put the situ¬ 
ation before her and she was absorbed in looking at it. There 
was something in them that suddenly made vibrations deep, 
so that she had been afraid to trust herself to speak. After 
he had gone she leaned back in her chair and closed k^r eyes ; 
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and for a long time, far into tho night and still further, she 
sat in the still drawing-room, given tip to her meditation. A 
servant came in to attend to the fire, and she bade him bring 
fresh candles and then go to bed. Osmond had told her to 
think of what he had said ; and she did so indeed, and of many 
other things. The suggestion from another that she had a defi¬ 
nite influence on Lord Warburton —this had given her the 
start that accompanies unexpected recognition. Was it true 
that there was something still between them that might be a 
handle to make him declare himself to Pansy—a suscepti¬ 
bility. on his part, to approval, a desire to do what would 
please her ? Isabel had hitherto not asked herself the question, 
because she ha<i not been forced ; but now that it was directly 
presented to her she saw the answer, and the answer fright¬ 
ened her. Yes, there was something—something on Lord War- 
burton's ijart. When he had first come to Rome she believed 
the link that united them to be completely snapped ; but little 
by little she had been reminded that it had yet a palpable 
existence. It was as thin as a hair, but there were moments 
when she seemed to hear it vibrate. For herself nothing was 
changed ; what she once thought of him she always thought ; 
it was needless this feeling should change ; it seemed to her 
in fact a better feeling than ever. But ho ? had he still the 
idea that she might be more to him than other women ? Had he 
the wish to profit by the memory of the few moments of in¬ 
timacy through which they had onec passed ? Isabel knew she 
had read some of the signs of such a disposition. But what 
were his hopes, his pretensions, and in what strange way were 
they mingled with his evidently very sincere appreciation of 
poor Pansy ? Was he in love with Gilbert Osmond’s wife, and 
if so what comfort did he expect to derive from it ? If he was 
in love with Pansy ho was not in love with her stepmother, and 
if he was in love with her stepmother he W'as not in love with 
Pansy, Was she to cultivate the advantage she possessed in 
order to make him commit himself to Pansy, knowing he 
would do so for her sake and not for the small creature’s own— 
was this the service her husband had asked of her 1 This at 
any rate was the duty with which she found herself confront¬ 
ed—from the moment she admitted to herself that her old 
friend had still an uneradieated predilection for her BOoiety& 



It was not an agreeable task ; it was in fact a repulsive one. 
She asked himself with dismay whether Lord Warburton were 
pretending to be in love with Pansy in order to cultivate an¬ 
other satisfaction and what might be called other chances. Of 
this refinement of duplicity she presently acquitted him ; she 
preferred to believe him in i)erfcct good faith. But if his ad¬ 
miration for Pansy were a delusion this was scarcely better 
than its being an afiectation. Isabel wandered among these 
ugly possibilities until she had completely lost her way ; some 
of them, as she suddenly encountered them, seemed ugly 
enough. Then she broke out of the labyrinth, rubbing her eyesi 
and declared that her imagination surely did her little honour 
and that her husband’s did him even less, ^ord Warburton 
was as disinterested as he need he, and she was no more to 
him than she need wish. She would rest upon this till the 
contrary should be proved ; proved more effectually than by a 
cynical intimation ot Osmond's. 

Such a resolution, however, brought her this evening but 
little peace, for her soul was haunted with terrors wliich crowd¬ 
ed to the foreground of thought as quickly as a place was 
made for them. What had suddenly set them into livelier mo¬ 
tion she hardly knew, unless it were the strange impression 
she had received in the aftenioon of her husband’s being in 
more direct communication with Madame Merle than she sus¬ 
pected. That impression came back to her from time to time, 
and now she wondered it had never come before. Besides this, 
her short interview with Osmond half an hour ago was a strik¬ 
ing example of his faculty for making everything wither that 
he touched, spoiling everything for her that he looked at. It 
was very well to undertake to give him a proof of loyalty; the 
real fact was that the knowledge of his expecting a thing raised 
a presumption against it. It was as if he had had the evil eye ; 
as if his presence were a blight and his favour a misfortune. 
Was the fault in himself, or only in the deep mistrust she 
had conceived for him ? This mistrust was now the clearest 
result of their short married life ; a gulf had opened between 
them over which they looked at each other with eyes that were 
on either side a declaration of the deception suffered. It was 
a strange opposition, of the like of which she had never dream¬ 
ed-—an opposition in which the vital principle of the one waii 
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a thing of contempt to the other. It was not her fault-^she 
had practised no deception ; she had only admired and 
lievcd. She had taken all the first steps in the purest confi¬ 
dence, and then she had suddenly found the infinite vistl^ of 
a multiplied life to be a dark, narrow alley with a dead wall 
at the end. Instead of leading to the high places of happiness, 
from which the world ould seem to lie below one, so that 
one could look down ^\ith a sense of exaltation and advantage, 
and judge and choose and pity, it led rather downward and 
earthward, into realms of restriction and depression where 
the sound of other lives, easier and freer, was heard as from 
above, and whore it served to deepen the feeling of failure. 
It was her deej) distrust of her husband—this was what dark¬ 
ened the world. That is a sentiment easily indicated, but not 
so easily explained, and so composite in its character that 
much time and still more suffering had been needed to bring 
it to its actual perfection. Suffering, ifvitli Isabel, was an active 
condition ; it was not a chill, a stupor, a despair ; it was 
a passion of thought, of sjieculation, of response to every 
pressure. She flattered herself that she had kept her failing 
faith to herself, however,—that no one suspected it but Osmond. 
Oh, ho knew it, and there were times when she thought ho 
enjoyed it. It had come gradually- it was not till the first 
year of their life together, so admirably intimate at first, had 
closed that she bad taken the alarm. Then the shadows had 
begun to gather; it was as if Osmond deliberately, almost 
malignantly, had put the lights out one by one. The dusk at 
first was vague and thin, and she could .still see her way in 
it. But it steadily deepened, and if now and again it had 
occasionally lifted there were certain corners of her prospect 
that wore impenetrably black. These shadows wete not an 
emanation from her own mind : she was very sure of that; ahe 
had done her best to be just and temperate, to see only the 
truth. They were a part, they were a kind of creation and 
consequence, of her husband's very presence. They were not 
hie misdeeds, his turpitudes; she accused him of nothing—that 
is but of one thing, which was not a crime. She knew of no 
wrong he had done ; ho was not violent, ho was not cruel: she 
simply believed he hated her. That was all she accused him 
of, and the miserable part of it was precisely that it was not 
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a crime, for against a crime she might haire found redress. 
He had discovered that she was so different, that she was not 
what he had believed she would prove to be. He had thought 
at first he could change her, and she had done her best to be 
what he would like. But she was, after all, herself—she could¬ 
n’t help that; and now there was no use pretending, wearing 
a mask or a dress, for he knew her and had made up his 
mind. She was not afraid of him ; she had no apprehension he 
would hurt her ; for the ill-will he bore her was not of that 
sort. He would if possible never give her a pretext, never put 
himself in the wrong. Isabel scanning the future with dry, 
fixed eyes, saw that ho would have the better of her there. 
She would give him many pretexts, she would often put her¬ 
self in the wrong. There wore times when she almost pitied 
him ; for if she had not deceived him in intention she under¬ 
stood how completely she must have done so in fact. She 
had effaced herself uhen he first know her ; she had made her¬ 
self small, pretending there was loss of her than there really 
was. It was because she had been under the extraordinary 
charm that he, on his side, had taken pains to put forth. He 
was not changed ; he had not disguised himself, during the 
year of his courtship, any more than she. But she had seen 
only half his nature then, as one saw the disk of the moon 
when it was partly masked by the shadow of the earth. She 
saw the full moon now—she saw the whole man. She had 
kept still, as it were, so that he should have a free field, and 
yet in spite of this she had mistaken a part for the whole. 

Ah, she had been immensely under the charm ! It had not 
passed away ; it was there still: she still knew perfectly what 
it was that made Osmond delightful when ho chose to be. He 
had wished to be when he made love to her, and as she had 
wished to be charmed it was not wonderful he had succeeded. 
He had succeeded because he had been sincere ; it never 
occurred to her now to deny him that. He admired her—-he 
had told her why : because she was the most imaginative wo¬ 
man he had known. It might very well have been true ; for 
during those months she had imagined a world of things that 
had no substance. She had had a more wondrous vision of 
him, fed through charmed senses and oh such a stirred fancy! 
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— blio had nut read him right. A certain combination of fea> 
lures had touciied hcr^ and in them she had seen the most 
f trikiug of figures. That ho was poor and lonely and yet that 
somehow he was noble—that was what had interested her and 
seemed to give her opportunity. There had been an in¬ 
definable beauty about him—in his situation, in his mind, in 
liis face. SJie had felt at the same time that he was helpless 
and ineffeetual, but the feeling had taken the form of a ten¬ 
derness wliich was the very flo\\er of respect. He was like a 
scei)tieal voyager strolling on the beach while he waited for 
the tide, looking seaward yet not putting to sea. It was in all 
this she had found her occasion. She would launch his boat 
for him ; she would be his lU'ovidence ; it would bo a good 
tiling to love him. And she had loved him, she had so anxious¬ 
ly and yet so ardently given herself—a good deal for what 
she found in him, but a good deal also for what she brought 
him and what might enrich the gift. As she looked back at 
the passion of those full weeks she perceived in it a kind of 
maternal strain—the happiness of a woman who felt that she 
was a contributor, that she came with charged hands. But 
for her money, as she saw to-da 3 ^ she would never have done 
it. And then her mind wandered oflf to poor Mr. Touchett, 
sleeping under English turf, the beneficent author of infinite 
w'oe ! For this w as the fantastic fact At bottom her money 
had been a burden, had been on her mind, which was filled 
with the desire to transfer the weight of it to some other con¬ 
science, to some more prepared receptacle. What would light¬ 
en her own conscience more eifoctually than to make it over 
to the man wdth the best taste in the world ? Unless she should 
have given it to a hospital there would have been nothing bet¬ 
ter she could do with it ; and there was no charitable insti¬ 
tution in 'which she had been as much interested as in Gil¬ 
bert Osmond. He would use her fortune in a way that would 
make her think better of it and rub off a certain grossness 
attaching to the good luck of an unexpected inheritance. There 
had been nothing very delicate in inheriting seventy thou¬ 
sand pounds ; the delicacy' had been all in Mr. Touchett *b leav¬ 
ing them to her. But to marry Gilbert Osmond and bring him 
such a portion—in that there would be delicacy for her as 
well. There would be less for him—that was true ; but that 
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was bis affair, and if he loved her he wouldn't object to her 
being rich. Had he not had the courage to say he was glad 
she was rich ? 

Isabel’s cheek burned when she asked herself if she had 
really married on a factitious theory, in order to do some¬ 
thing finely appreciable with her money. But she was able 
to answer quickly enough that this was only half the story. 
It was because a certain ardour took possession of her—a 
sense of the earnestness of his affection and a delight in his 
personal qualities He was better than any one else. This 
supremo conviction had filled her life for months, and enough 
of it still remained to prove to her that she could not have 
done otherwise. The finest—in the sense of being the subtlest 
—manly organism slie had ever known had become her prop¬ 
erty, and the recognition of her having but to put out her 
hands and take it had been originally a sort of act of devo¬ 
tion. She had not been mistaken about the beauty of his 
mind ; she know tliat organ perfectly now She had lived with 
it, she had lived in it almost—it appeared to have become her 
habitation. If she bad been captured it had taken a firm 
hand to seize her ; that reflection perhaps had some worth. A 
mind more ingenious, more pliant, more cultivated, more train¬ 
ed to admirable exercises, she had not encountered ; and it 
was this exquisite instrument she had now to reckon with. She 
lost herself in infinite dismay w^hen she thought of the magni¬ 
tude of his deception. It was a w'onder, perhaps, in view of 
this, that ho didn’t hate her more. She remembered perfectly 
the first sign ho had given of it—it had been like the bell 
that was to ring up the curtain upon the real drama of their 
life. Ho said to lier one day that she had too many ideas and 
that she must get rid of them. He had told her that already, 
before their marriage ; but then she had not noticed it; it had 
come back to her only afterwards. This time she might well 
have noticed it, because he had really meant it. The words 
had been nothing superficially, but when in the light of deepen¬ 
ing experience she bad looked into them they had then 
appeared portentous. Ho had really meant it—^he would have 
liked her to have nothing of her own but her pretty appear¬ 
ance. She had known she had too many ideas ; she had more 
even than he had supposed, many more than sUh had expres- 
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se<l to him when he had asked her to marry him. Yes, she 
had been hj^pocritical ; she bad liked him so much. She had 
too many ideas for herself ; but that was just what one mar¬ 
ried for, to share them with some one else. One couldn’t pluck 
them up by the roots, though of course one might suppress 
them, be careful not to utter them. It had not been this, how¬ 
ever, his objecting to her opinions ; this had been nothing. 
She had no opinioiip —none that she would not have been 
eager to sacrifice in the satisfaction of feeling herself loved 
for it. What ho had meant had been the whole thing—her 
character, the way she felt, the way she judged. Tliis was 
what she had kept in reserve; this was what he had not known 
until be had found himself ~with tho door closed behind, as it 
were—sot down face to face with it. She had a certain way 
of looking at life which he took as a personal otfence. ifeaven 
knew that now at least it was a very bumble, accommodating 
way ! Tho strange thing was that she should not have suspec¬ 
ted from the first that his own had been so different. She had 
thought it so large, so enlightened, so perfectly that of an 
honest man and a gentleman Hadn’t he assured her that he 
had no superstitions, no dull limitations, no prejudices that 
had lost their freshness ? Ha<ln’t he all the appearance of a 
man living in the open air of the world, indiffijrent to small 
considerations, caring only for trntli and knowledge and be¬ 
lieving that two intelligent people ought to look for them to¬ 
gether and, whether they found them or not, find at least some 
happiness in the search ? lie had told her he loved the 
conventional ; but there was a sense in wliich this seemed a 
noble declaration. In that sense, that of tho love of harmony 
and order and decency and of all tho stately offices of life, she 
went with him freely, and his warning had contained noth¬ 
ing ominous. But when, as the months had elapsed, she had 
followed him further and he had led her into tho mansion of 
his own habitation, then, thev she had seen where she really 
was. 

She could live it over again, the incredulous terror with 
which she had taken the measure of her dwelling. Between 
those four walls she had lived ever since ; they were to sur¬ 
round her for tho rest of her life. It was the house of dark¬ 
ness, the house of dumbness, the liousc of suffocation. Os- 
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moud’s beautiful mind gave it neither light nor air ; Osmond 
beautiful mind indeed seemed to peep down from a small 
high window and mock at her. Of course it had not been 
physical suffering ; for physical suffering there might have been 
a remedy. She could come and go ; she had her liberty ; her 
husband was perfectly polite. He took himself so seriously; 
it was something appalling. Under all his culture, his clever¬ 
ness, his amenity, under his good-nature, his facility, his knowl¬ 
edge of life, his egotism lay hidden like a serpent in a bank 
of flowers. She had taken him seriously, but she had not takea 
him so seriously as that. How could 8he—esi)ecially when she 
had known him better ? She was to think of him as ho thought 
of himself—as the first gentleman in Europe. So it was that 
she had thought of him at first, and that indeed was the rea¬ 
son she had married him. But when she began to see what it 
implied she drew back ; there was more in the bond than she 
had meant to put her name to. It implied a sovereign contempt 
for every one but some three or four very exalted people whom 
he envied, and for cverytliing in the world but half a dozen 
ideas of his own. That was very well; she would have gone 
with him even there a long distance ; for ho pointed out to her 
so much of the baseness and shabbincss of life, opened her 
eyes so wide to the stupidity, the depravity, the ignorance 
of mankind, that she had been properly impressed with the 
infinite vulgarity of things and of the virtue of keeping one’s 
self unspotted by it. But this base, ignoble world, it appeared, 
was after all what one was to live for ; one was to keep it for 
ever in one’s eye, in order not to enligliton or convert or re¬ 
deem it, but to extract from it some recognition of one's own 
superiority. On the one hand it was despicable, but on the 
other it afforded a standard. Osmond had talked to Isabel about 
his renunciation, his indifference, the case with which he dis¬ 
pensed with the usual aids to success ; and all this had seemed 
to her admirable. She had thought it a grand indifference, 
an exquisite independence. But indifference was really the last 
of his qualities ; she had never seen any one who thought so 
much of others. For herself, avowedly, the world had always 
interested her and the study of her fellow creatures been her 
constant passion. She would have been willing, however, to 
renounce all her curiosities and sympathies for the sake of a 
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personal life, if the person concerned had only been able to 
make her believe it was a gain ! This at least was her present 
conviction; and the thing certainly would have been easier than 
to care for society as Osmond cared for it. 

He was unable to live without it, and she saw that he had 
never really done so ; ho had looked at it out of his window 
even when he appeared to be most detached from it. He had 
his ideal, just she had tried to have hers ; only it was strange 
that people should seek for justice in such different quarters. 
His ideal was a conception of high prosperity, of the aristo¬ 
cratic life, which she now saw that he (kerned himself always, 
in essence at least, to have led. He had never lapsed from it 
for an hour ; he would never have recovered from the shame 
of doing so. That again was very well ; here too she would 
have agreed ; but they attached such different ideas, such dif¬ 
ferent associations and desires, to the same formulas. Her 
notion of the aristocratic life was simply the union of great 
knowledge with great liberty ; the know'ledge would give one 
a sense of duty and the liberty a bonsc of enjoyment. But for 
Osmond it was altogether a thing of forms, a conscious, cal¬ 
culated attitude. Ho was fond of the old, the consecrated, 
the transmitted ; so w as she, but she pretended to do what 
she chose with it. He had an immense esteem for tradition ; 
he had told her once that the best thing in the world was to 
have it, but that if one w'as so unfortunate as not to have it 
one must immediately proceed to make it. She knew that he 
meant by this that she hadn’t it, biit that ho was better off; 
though from what source he had derived his traditions she 
never learned. He had a very large collection of them, how- 
f*ver ; that was very certain, and after a little she began to see. 
The great thing was to act in accordance with them ; the great 
thing not only for him but for her. Isabel had an undefined con¬ 
viction that to serve for another person than their proprietor 
traditions must be of a thoroughly superior kind ; but she 
nevertheless assented to this intimation that she too must march 
to the stately music that floated down from unknown periods 
in her husband’s past; she who of old had been so free of step, 
so desultory, so devious, so much the reverse of processional. 
There were certain things th(^y must do, a certain posture they 
must take, certain people they must know and not know. When 
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she Baw this rigid systcui uiose about her^ draped though it 
was in pictured tapestries, that sense of darkness and suffoca¬ 
tion of which I have spoken took possession of her; she seem¬ 
ed shut up with an odour of mould and decay. She had resisted 
of course ; at first very humorously, ironically, tenderly ; then, 
as the situation grew more serious, eagerly, passionately, plead¬ 
ingly. She had pleaded the cause of freedom, of doing as they 
chose, of nut caring fur the aspect and denomination of their 
life—the cause of other instincts and longings, of quite another 
ideal. 

Then it was that her husband’s personality, touched as it 
never had been, slei)pcd forth and stood erect. The things 
she had said were answered ojily by his scorn, and she could 
see ho was ineffably ashamed of her. What did ho think of 
her—that she was base, vulgar, ignoble ? He at least knew 
now that she had no traditions ! it had not been in his pre¬ 
vision of things that she should reveal such flatness ; her sen¬ 
timents were worthy of a radical liowspapcr or a Unitarian 
preacher. The real offence, as she ultimately perceived, was 
her having a mind of her own at all. Her mind was to bo 
his—attached to his owm like a small garden-plot to a deer- 
park. ife would rake the soil gently and w'ater the flow'ers; 
he would w’eed the beds and gather an occasional nose-gay. 
It would be a pretty piecii of property for a proprietor al¬ 
ready far-reaching. He didn’t wish her to be stupid. On the 
contrary, it was because she was clever that she bad pleased 
him. But he expected her intelligence to operate altogether 
in his favour, and so far from desiring her mind to be a blank 
he had flattered himself that it would bo richly rccei)tive. He 
had expected his wife to feel with him and for him, to enter 
into his opinions, his ambitions, his preferences; and Isabel was 
obliged to confess that this was no great insolence on the part 
of a man so accomplished and a husband originally at least 
so tender. But there were certain things she could never take 
in. To begin with, they were hideously unclean. She was not 
a daughter of the Puritans, but for all that she believed in 
such a thing as chastity and even as decency. It would appear 
that Osmond was far from doing anything of the sort; some of 
his traditions made her push back her skirts. Did all women 
have lovers 1 Did they all lie and even the best have their 
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price ? Were there only three or four that didn't deceive their 
husbands ? When Isabel heard such things she felt a greater 
scorn for them than for the gossip of a village parloiir—a scorn 
that kept its freshness in a very tainted air. There was the 
taint of her sister-in-law ; did her husband judge only by the 
Countess Gemini ? This lady very often lied, and she had 
practised deceptions that were not simply verbal. It was 
enough to find these facts assumed among Osmond s tradi¬ 
tions—it was enough without giving them such a general 
extension. It was her scorn of his assumptions, it was this 
that made him draw himself up. He had plenty of contempt, 
and it was proper his wife should be as well furnished ; but 
that she should turn the hot light of her disdain upon his own 
conception of things—this w^as a danger he had not allowed 
for. He believed he should have regulated her emotions before 
she came to it ; and Isabel could easily imagine how his ears 
had scorched on his discovering he had been too confident. 
When one had a wife who gave one that sensation there was 
nothing left but to hate her. 

She was morally certain now that this feeling of hatred, 
which at first had been a refuge and a refreshment, bad be¬ 
come the occupation and comfort of his life. The feeling w'as 
deep, because it was sincere ; he had had the revelation that 
she could after all dispense with him. If to herself the idea 
was startling, if it presented itself at first as a kind of infiilo- 
hty, a capacity for pollution, what infinite effect might it not 
be expected to have had upon him ? It was very simple ; he 
despised her ; she had no traditions and the moral horizon of 
a Unitarian minister. Poor Isabel, who had never been able 
to understand Unitarianism ! This was the certitude she had 
been living with now for a time that she had ceased to measure. 
What was coming—what w^as before them ? That was her 
constant question. What would ho do—what ought sht do ? 
When a man hated his wife what did it lead to ? She didn’t 
hate him, that she was sure of, for every little while she felt a 
passionate wish to give him a pleasant surprise. Very often, 
however, she felt afraid, and it used to come over her, as I 
have intimated, that she had deceived him at the very first. 
They were strangely married, at all events, and it was a horrible 
life. Until that morning he had scarcely spoken to her for a 
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week ; his manner was as <lry as a burned-out fire. She knew 
there was a special reason; he was displeased at Ealph 
Touohett’s staying on in Rome. He thought she too much 
of her cousin—he had told her a week before it was indecent 
she should go to him at his hotel. He would have said more 
than this if Ralph's invalid state liad not appeared to make it 
brutal to denounce him ; but having had to contain himself 
had only deepened his disgust. Isabel read all this as she 
would have read the hour on the clock-face ; she was as per¬ 
fectly aware that the sight of her interest in her cousin stirred 
her husband's rage as if Osmond had locked her into her room 
—which she was sure was what ho wanted to do. It was her 
honest belief that on the whole she was not defiant, but she 
certainly couldn’t pretend to bo indifferent to Ralph. She 
believed ho was dying at last and that she should never 
see him again, and this gave her a tenderness for him 
that she had never known before. Nothing w^as a pleasure to 
her now ; how could anything boa pleasure to a woman who 
knew that she had thrown away her life i ’rhere was an ever¬ 
lasting weight on her heait—there was a livid light on every¬ 
thing. But Ralph’s little visit was a lamp in the darkness ; 
for the hour that she sat with him her ache for herself be¬ 
came somehow her ache for him. She felt to-day as if ho had 
been her brother. She had never had a brother, but if she had 
and she were in trouble and he were dying, ho would bo dear 
to her as Ralph was. Ah yes, if Gilbert was jealous of her there 
was perhaps some reason ; it didn’t make Gilbert look better 
to sit for half an hour w'ith Ralph. It was not that they 
talked of him—it was not that she complained. His name was 
never uttered between them. It was simply that Ralph was 
generous and that her husband was not. There was some¬ 
thing in Ralph’s talk, in his smile, in the more fact of his 
being in Rome, that made the blasted circle round which she 
walked more spacious. He made her feel the good of the 
world ; he made her feel what might have been. He wras after 
all as intelligent as Osmond—quite apart from his being bet¬ 
ter. And thus it seemed to her an act of devotion to conceal 
her misery from him. She concealed it elaborately ; she was 
perpetually, in their talk, hanging out curtains and arranging 
screens. It lived before her again—it had neverJiad time to 



(lie—that moriiing in the garden at Florence when he had 
warned her against Osmond. Site had only to close her eyes 
to see the place, to hear his voice, to feel the w'arm, sweet 
air. How could ho have known ? What a mystery, what a 
w'onderof wisdom ! As intelligent as Gilbert ? Ho W'as much 
more intelligent'—to arrive at such a judgement as that 
Gilbert had never been so deej), so just. »She had told him 
th(*ii that from Iht at least he should Jicver know if he was 
right ; and this was what she was taking care of now. It gave 
her plenty to do ; there was x)assion, exaltation, religion in it. 
Women lind their religion sometimes in strange exercise, and 
Isabel at i)resent, in playing a })urt before her cousin, had an 
idea that she was doing him a kindness. It would have been a 
kindness perhaps if he had been for a single instant a dujie. As 
it w^as, the kindness consisted mainly in trying to make him 
believe that he had once oinided her greatly and that the 
event had put liim to sJiame, but that, as she was very gen¬ 
erous and he was so ill, she bore him no grudge and even con¬ 
siderately forbore to Haunt her hai)j)iiicss in his face. Halph 
smiled to himself, as ho lay on his sofa, at this extraordinary 
form of consideration ; but ho forgave her fur having forgiven 
him. She didn’t wish him to have the pain of knowing she 
was unhappy ; that was the great thing, and it didn’t matter 
that such knowledge would rather have righted him. 

For herself, she lingered in the soundless saloon long after 
the fire had gone out. There was no danger of her feeling 
the cold ; she w as in a fever. She hoard the small hours strike, 
and then the great ones, but her vigil took no hoed of time. 
Her mind, assailed by visions, w^as in a state of extraordinary 
activity, and her visions might as well come to her there, where 
she sat ux3 to meet them, as on licr pillow, to make a mockery 
of rest. As I have said, she believed she w'as not defiant, 
and wliat could be a better proof of it than that she should 
linger there half the night, trying to persuade herself that there 
was no reason why Pansy shouldn’t be married as you would 
put a letter in the post-office ? When the clock struck four 
she got up ; she was going to bed at last, for the lamp had 
long since gone out and the candles burned down to their 
sockets. But even then she stopped again in the middle of 
the room and stood there gazing at a remembered vision—that 
of her husband and Madame Merle unconsciously and familiarly 
associated. 
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Chapter 43 

Thbee nights after this she took Pansy to a great party, to 
which Osmond, who never wont to dances, did not accompany 
them. Pansy was as ready for a dance as ever ; she was not 
of a generalising turn and had not extended to other x>lca8< 
ures the interdict she had seen placed on those of love. If 
she was biding her time or hoping to circumvent her father 
she must have had a prevision of success. Isabel thought this 
unlikely ; it was much more likely that Pansy had simply de¬ 
termined to bo a good girl. She had never had such a chance, 
and she had a proper esteem for chances. She carried herself 
no less attentively than usual and kept no less anxious an 
eye upon her vaporous skirts ; she held her bouquet very 
tight and counted over the flowers for the twentieth time. 
She made Isabel feel old ; it seemed so long since she had 
been in a flutter about a ball. Pansy, who was greatly ad¬ 
mired, was never in want of part ners, and very soon after 
their arrival she gave Isabel, who was not dancing, her bou¬ 
quet to hold. Isabel had rendered her this service for some 
minutes when she became aware of the near presence of Ed¬ 
ward Rosier. Ho stood before her ; ho had lost his affable 
smile and wore a look of almost military resolution. The change 
in his appearance would have mado Isabel smile if she had 
not felt his case to be at bottom a hard one ; he had always 
smelt so much more of heliotrope than of gunpowder. He 
looked at her a moment somewhat fiercely, as if to notify 
her he was dangerous, and then dropped his eyes on her 
bouquet. After he had inspected it his glance softened and 
he said quickly : ''It’s all pansies ; it must be hers I" 

Isabel smiled kindly. ''Yes, it*a hers ; she gave it to me to 
hold.** 

“May I hold it a little, Mrs, Osmond ?’* the poor young 
man asked. 

“No, I can’t trust you ; I’m afraid you wouldn’t give it 
back.*' 

'T*m not sure that I should ; I should leave the house with 
it instantly. But may 1 not at least have a single flower 1” 
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Isabel hesitated a moment, and then, smiling still, held out 
the bouquet. “Choose one yourself. It’s frightful what I’m 
doing for you.” 

“Ah, if you do no more than this, Mrs. Osmond !” Rosier 
exclaimed with his glass in one eye, carefully choosing bis 
ilowcr. 

“Don’t put it into your button-hole,” she said. “Don’t for 
the world 1” 

“I should like her to see it. She has refused to dance with 
me, but I wish to show her that I believe in her still.” 

“It’s very well to show it to her, but it’s out of place to 
show it to others. Her father has told her not to dance with 
3^ou.” 

“And is that all you can do for me ? I expected more from 
3 ^ou, Mrs. Osmond,” said the young man in a tone of fine 
general reference. “You know our acquaintance goes back 
very far —quite into the days of our innocent childhood.” 

“Don’t make mo out too old,” Isabel patiently answered. 
“You come back to that very often, and I've never denied 
it. But I must tell you that, old friends as wo are, if you had 
done me the lionour to ask me to marry you 1 should have 
refused you on the spot.” 

“Ah, you don’t esteem me then. Say at once that you think 
me a mere Parisian trifler !” 

“I esteem you very much, but I’m not in love with you. 
What I mean by that, of course, is that I’m not in love with 
3^ou for Pansy.” 

“Very good ; I see. You pity me—that’s all.” And Edward 
Rosier looked all round, inconsequently, with his single glass. 
It was a revelation to him that people shouldn’t be more 
pleased ; but he was at least too proud to show that the de¬ 
ficiency struck him as general. 

Isabel for a moment said nothing. His manner and appear¬ 
ance had not the dignity of the deepest tragedy ; his little 
glass, among other things, was against that. But she suddenly 
felt touched ; her own unhappiness, after all, had something 
in common with his, and it came over her, more than before, 
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that hero^ in Hocognisablo, if not in romantic form, waa the 
most affecting in the world—young love struggling with ad¬ 
versity. "Would you really bo very kind to her ?’* she finally 
asked in a low tone. 

Ho dropped his eyes devoutly and raised the little fiower 
that he held in his fingers to his lips. Then he looked at her. 
"You pity me ; but don’t you pity her a little ?’* 

"I don’t know ; I’m not sure. She’ll always enjoy life.” 

"It will depend on what you call life !” Mr. Rosier effec¬ 
tively said. "She won’t enjoy being tortured.” 

"There’ll be nothing of that.” 

"I’m glad to hear it. She knows what she’s about. You’ll 
see.” 

"I think bhe does, and she’ll never disobey her father. But 
she’s coming back to me,” Isabel added, "and 1 must beg you 
to go away.” 

Rosier lingered a moment till Pansy came in sight on the 
arm of her cavalier ; ho stood just long enough to look her 
in the face. Then he walked away, holding up his head ; and 
the manner in which he achieved this sacrifice to expediency 
convinced Isabel he was very much in love. 

Pansy, who seldom got disarranged in dancing, looking 
perfectly fresh and cool after this exercise, waited a moment 
and then took back her bouquet. Isabel watched her and saw 
she was counting the flowers ; whereupon she said to herself 
that decidedly there were deeper forces at play than she had 
recognised. Pansy had seen Rosier turn aw'ay, but she said 
nothing to Isabel about him ; she talked only of her partner, 
after he had made his bow and retired ; of the music, the 
floor, the rare misfortune of having already torn her dress. 
Isabel was sure, however, she had discovered her lover to 
have abstracted a flower ; though this knowledge was not 
needed to account for the dutiful grace with which she re¬ 
sponded to the appeal of her next partner. That perfect ameni¬ 
ty under acute constraint was part of a larger system. She 
was again led forth by a flushed young man, this time car¬ 
rying her bouquet; and she had not been absent many minutes 
when Isabel saw Lord Warburton advancing ^through the 
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crowd. II© proBontly drew near and bad© h(T good-evening ; 
uh© had not seen him since the day before. He looked about 
him, and then ''Where’s the little maid V' he asked. It was 
in this manner that he had formed the harmless habit of al¬ 
luding to Miss Osmond. 

"»Shc*s dancing/’said Isabel. "You’ll see her someuhero.” 

She looked among the dancers and at last caught Pansy’s 
eye. '‘She sees me, but she won’t notice me,” ho then re¬ 
marked. "Are you not dancing 

"As you see, I’m a wall-flo\\ er.” 

"Won’t you dance with me ?” 

"Thank you ; I’d rather you should dance uith the little 
maid.” 

"One needn’t prevent the other—especially as she’s en¬ 
gaged.” 

"She’s not engaged for everything, and you can reserve 
yourself. She dances very hard, and you’ll be the fresher.” 

"She dances beautifully,” said Lord Warburton, follouiug 
her with his eyes. "Ah, at last,” he added, "she has given me 
a smile.” He stood there with his handsome, easy, important 
physiognomy ; and as Isabel observed him it came over her, 
as it had done before, that it was strange a man of his mettle 
should take an interest in a little maid. It struck her as a 
great incongruity ; neither Pansy’s small fascinations, nor his 
own kindness, his good-nature, not even his need for amuse¬ 
ment, which was extreme and constant, wore sufficient to 
account for it. "I should like to dance with you,” he went on 
in a moment, turning back to Isabel; "but I think I like even 
better to talk with you.” 

"Yes, it’s better, and it’s more worthy of your dignity. Great 
statesmen oughtn’t to waltz.” 

^ "Don’t be cruel. Why did you recommend me then to dance 
with Miss Osmond ?” 

"Ah, that’s different. If you dance with her it would look 
simply like a piece of kindness—as if you w^ere doing it for 
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hor amusement. If you dance with mo you’ll look as if you 
^ere doing it for your own." 

^'And pray haven’t I a right to amuse myself ?’* 

**No, not with the affairs of the British Empire on your 
hands.” 

'•The British Empire be hanged ! You're always laughing at 
it.” 

"Amuse yourself with talking to me/' said Isabel. 

"I’m not sure it’s really a recreation. You’re too pointed ; 
I’ve always to be defending myself. And you strike me as 
more than usually dangerous to-night. Will you absolutely not 
dance ?” 

"I can’t leave ray place. Pansy must find me here.” 

He was silent a little. "You’re wonderfully good to her,” 
he said suddenly. 

Isabel stared a little and smiled. "Can you imagine one’s 
not being ?” 

"No indeed. J know how one is charmed with licr. But 
you must have done a great deal for her.” 

"I’ve taken her out with me,” said Isabel, smiling still. "z\nd 
I’ve seen that she has proper clothes.” 

"Your society must have been a great benefit to her. 
You've talked to her, advised her, helped hor to develop.” 

"Ah yes, if she isn’t the rose she has lived near it.” 

She laughed, and her companion did as much ; but there 
was a certain visible preoccupation in his face which inter- 
fered with complete hilarity. "We all try to live as near it 
as wo can,” he said after a moment’s hesitation. 

Isabel turned away; Pansy was about to be restored to her, 
and she welcomed the diversion. We know how much she 
liked Lord Warburton ; she thought him pleasanter even than 
the sum of his merits warranted; there was something in his 
friend^ip that appeared a kind of resoutoe in case of in¬ 
definite need ; it was like having a large balaudb at the bank* 
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She felt happier when he was in the room ; there was some¬ 
thing reassuring in his approach ; the sound of his voice re¬ 
minded her of tlie beneficence of nature. Yet for all that it 
didn’t suit her that he should be too near her, that he should 
take too much of her good-will for granted. She was afraid of 
that; she averted herself from it; she wished he wouldn’t. She 
felt that if he should come too near, as it were, it might be 
in her to flash out and bid him keep his distance. Pansy came 
back to Isabel with another rent in her skirt, which was the 
inevitable consequence of the first and which she displayed 
to Isabel with serious eyes. There were too many gentlemen 
in uniform ; they wore those dreadful spurs, which were fatal 
to the dresse.s of little maids. It hereupon became apparent 
that the resources of women arc innumerable. Isabel devoted 
herself to Pansy’s desecrated drapery ; she fumbled for a pin 
and repaired the injury ; she smiled and listened to her ac¬ 
count of her adventures. Her attention, her sympathy were 
immediate and active ; and they were in direct proportion to 
a sentiment with which they were in no way connected— 
a lively conjecture as to whether Lord Warburton might be 
trying to make love to her. ft was not simply his words just 
then ; it was others as well ; it was the reference and the con¬ 
tinuity. This was what she thought about while she pinned 
up Pansy’s dress. If it wore so, as she feared, he was of course 
unwitting ; he himself had not taken account of his intention. 
But this made it none the more auspicious, made the situa¬ 
tion none less impossible. The sooner he should get back into 
right relations Avith things the better. He immediately began 
to talk to Pansy—on whom it was certainly mystifying to see 
that he dropped a smile of chastened devotion. Pansy replied, 
as usual, with a little air of conscientious aspiration ; he had 
to bend toward her a good deal in conversation, and her eyes, 
as usual, wandered up and down his robust person as if he 
had offered it to her for exhibition. She always seemed a lit¬ 
tle frightened ; yet her fright was not of the painful eharaoter 
that suggests dislike ; on the contrary, she looked as if she 
knew that he knew she liked him. Isabel left them together 
a little apd wandered toward a friend whom she saw near 
And with whom she talked till the music of the following danoe 
began, for which she knew Pansy to be also engaged. The 
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girl joined her presently, with a little flutterj d flush, and Isa¬ 
bel, who scrupulously took Osmomrs view of his daughtci’s 
complete depondeuco, consigned her, as a precious and mo¬ 
mentary loan, to her appointed partner. About all this matter 
she had her own imaginations, her ow n reserves ; there were 
moments when Pansy’s extreme adhesiveness made each of 
them, to her sense, look foolish. But Osmond had given her 
a sort of tableau of her position as his daughter's duenna, 
which consisted of gracious alternations (»f concessions and 
contraction ; and there were directions of }\is which she liked 
to think she obeyed to the letter. Perhap'^, a-s regards some 
of them, it was because her doing so appeared to reduce 
them to the absurd. 

After Pansy had been led a\Aay, she found Lord Warbur- 
ton drawing near her again. She rested her e^^^es on him stead¬ 
ily ; she wished she could sound his thoughts. But he had no 
appearance of confusion. “She has promised to dance with 
me later,’* he said. 

“I’m glad of that. I suppose j^ou’ve engaged her for the 
cotillion ” 

At this ho looked a little awkward. “No, I didn't ask h(T 
for that. It’s a quadrille.” 

“Ah, you're not clever !” said Isabel almost angrily. “I told 
her to keep the cotillion in case you should ask for it.” 

“Poor little maid, fancy that I” And Lord Warburton laugh¬ 
ed frankly. “Of coiirse I will if you like.” 

“If I like ? Oh, if you dance with her only because I like 
it—!” 

“I’m afraid T bore her. She seems to have a lot of young 
fellows on her book.” 

Isabel dropped her eyes, reflecting rapidly ; Lord Warbur¬ 
ton stood there looking at her and she felt his eyes on her 
face. She felt much inclined to ask him to remove them. She 
didn’t do so, however ; she only said to him, after a minute, 
with her own raised : “Please let mo understand.” 

“Understand what?” 
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“You told me ton days ago tliat you'd like to marry 
stepdaughter. You’ve not forgotten it I” 

“Forgotten it ? T wrote to Mr. Osmond about it this morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, “he didn’t mention to me that he had 
lieard from you.” 

Lord Warburtoii stamm(‘red a little. “I—T didn’t send my 
letter.” 

“Perhaps you forgot that"* 

“No, I wasn't satisfied with it. It’s an awkward sort of 
letter to write, you know. But I shall send it to-night.” 

“At three o’clock in the morning ?” 

‘ 1 menu later, in the course of the day.” 

“Wry good. You still wish then to marry her ?*’ 

“Very much indeed.’ ’ 

“Aren't you afraid that you'll bore her And as her com¬ 
panion stared at this enquiry Isabel added : “If she can’t 
dance with you for half an hour how' wdl she be able to dance 
with j"ou for life i*' 

“Ah,” said l^ord Warburton rcadil 5 % “I’ll let her dance with 
other people ! About the cotillion, the fact is I thought that 
>ou—that you—” 

“That 1 would do it with you ^ I told you [*d do nothing.” 

“Exactly ; so that w'hilo it's going on I might find some 
quiet corner where we may sit down and talk.” 

“Oh,” said Isabel gr&vely, “you’re much too considerate of 
me.” 

When the cotillion came Pansy w'as found to have engaged 
herself, thinking, in perfect humility, that Lord Warburton 
had no intentions. Isabel recommended him to seek another 
partner, but he assured her that he would dauce with no 
one but herself. As, however, she had, in spite of the remon¬ 
strances of her hostess, declined other invitations on the 
ground that she was not dancing at all, it was not possible 
for her to make an exception in Lord Warburton’s favour. 
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'‘After all I don’t care to dance”, he said; “it’s a barbarous 
amusement : I’d much rather talk.” And he intimated that he 
had discovered exactly the corner he had been looking for 
—a quiet nook in one of the smaller rooms, >vhere the music 
would come to them faintly and not interfere with conversa¬ 
tion. Isabel had decided to ht him carry out his idea ; she 
W'i^hed to be satisfied She wandered awa\ from the ball-room 
W'ith him, though she knew her husband desired .she bhoiild 
not lose sight of hi^ daughter. It was with lii^ daughter's pre' 
tpndant, however ; that would make it right for Osmond. On 
her way out of the ball-room slie eanie* uiion Edward Rosier, 
w'ho was standing in a dooiway, with folded arms, looking 
at the dance in the attitude of a young man without illusions. 
She stopped a moment and asked him if he w'cre not dancing. 

“Certainly not, if 1 can’t dance with her he answered. 

“Y’ou had befier go away then,” said Isabel with the man¬ 
ner of good counsel. 

“I shall not go till she docs !” And he let Lord Warbiirton 
pass without giving him a look. 

This nobleman, however, had noticed the melancholy youth, 
and he asked Isabel who her flismal friend w'as, remarking 
that he had seen him somewhere before. 

“It's the \oung man r\o told you about, who’s in love 
with Pansv." 

“Ah ves, I remember. lie looks rather bad.” 

‘Tie has reason. My husband won’t listen to him.” 

“What’s the matter witJi him ?” Lord Warburton enquired. 
“He seems very harmless.” 

“He hasn't mony enough, and he isn’t \cry clever.” 

Lord Warburton listened with interest; he seemed struck 
with this account of Edward Rosier. “Dear me ; he looked a 
well-set-up young fellow.” 

“So he is, but my husband’s very particular.” 

“Oh, I see.” And Lord Warburton paused a moment. “How 
much money has he got ?” he then ventured to ask. 

“Some forty thousand francs a year.” 
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^‘Sixteen himclrcd pounds ? Ah, but that’s very cood, voii 
know.' ’ 

“So I think. My husband, however, has larger ideas.” 

“Yes ; I’ve noticed that your husband has very larg^' ideas, 
fs he really tan idiot, the young man ?” 

^'An idiot ? Not in the least ; he’s charming. When he 
was twelve yoaTH old I myself was in love with him.” 

“Ho doesn’t look much inor(» than twelve to-day,” Lord 
Warburton rejt>ined vaguely, looking about him. Then with 
more point, “Don't you think we might sit here ?” he asked. 

“Wherever yon please.” The room was a sort of boudoir, 
pervaded by a subdued, rose-coloured light; a lady and gentle¬ 
man moved out of it as our friends came in. “It’s very kind 
of you to take such an interest in Mr. Hosier,” Tsabel said. 

“He seems to me rather ill-treated. Ho had a face a yard 
long. I wondered what ailed him.” 

“You’re a just man,” said Isabel. “You've a kind thought 
even for a rival.” 

Lord Warburton suddenly turned with a .stare. “A rival ! 
Ho you call him my rival T’ 

“Surely—if you both wi^h to marry the same person.” 

“Yes—but since he has no chance !” 

“I like j^ou, however that may he, f(»r putting your.self in 
his place. It shows imagination.” 

*‘Yoii like me for it And Lord Warburton looked at her 
'vith an uncertain eye. “I think you mean you’re laughing at 
me for it.” 

“Yes, I’m laughing at you a little. But T like you as some¬ 
body to laugh at,” 

*^Ah well, then, let me enter into his situation a little more. 
What do you suppose one could do for him ?” 

“Since I have been praising your imagination 1*11 leave you 
to Imagine that yourself,*’ Isabel said. “Pan 83 " too would like 
you for that.” 

“Miss Osmond ? Ah, she, I flatter myself, likes me already.” 
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**Very much, I think.” 

He waited a little* ; he was still questioning her face. “Well 
then, 1 don't understand 3’ou. You don't mean that she cares 
for him 

‘•Surely I'v'e told .you I thought she did.” 

A quick blush sprang to Ids brow. “You told me she would 
have IK) wish apart from her father’s, and as I’ve gathered 
that he would tavour me—! ' lie paused a little and then sug¬ 
gested “Don't 30U see through his blush. 

“Ws, f told 3'ou she has an hnmense wish to please her 
father, and that it would 2)robabl3' take her ver^' far.” 

“That seems to me a verj' proper feeling,” said Lord War- 
burton. 

“Certainlv ; it’s a very projier feeling.” Isabel remained si¬ 
lent for some moments ; the room continued empt^' ; the sound 
of the music reached tln'in with its richness softened by the 
interposing apartments. Then at last she said : “But it hardly" 
strikes me as the sort of feeling to which a man would wish 
to be indebted for a wife.” 

“I don’t know ; if the wife’s a good one and ho thinks she 
does well !” 

“Yes, of course you must think that.” 

“I do; I can't help it. You call that very British, of course.” 

“No, 1 don't. I think Pans^" would do wonderfully' well to 
marry jou, and I don't know^ who should know it better than 
you. But 3’ou're not in love.” 

“Ah, 3’es I am, Mrs. Osmond !” 

Isabel shook her head. “You like to think you are while you 
sit here with me. But that’s not how you strike me.” 

“I’m not like the young man in the doorway. I admit that. 
But what makes it so unnatural ? Could any one in the world 
be more loveable than Miss Osmond ?” 

“No one, pos8n>l\’. But love has nothing to do with good 
reasons.” 

“I don’t agree with y'ou. I’m delighted to have good reasons.” 
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“Of course you are. tf you Wore really in lovo j^ou wouldn’t 
care a straw for them.” 

“Ah, really in love—really in love !” Lord Warburton ex¬ 
claimed, folding his arras, leaning back his head and stretching 
himself a little. “You must remember that I'm forty-two years 
old. I won't pretend I’m as I once wa.s.” 

“Well, if 3'ou’re sure,” said Isabel, “it‘s all right.” 

He answered noiliing ; he sat there, with his head back, 
looking before him. Abruptl3^ however, he elianged hi.s j)osition ; 
he turned quickly to Ins friend. “Why are \"uu so unwilling : 
so sceptical 

She met his eyes, and for a moment they looked straight at 
each other. If she wished to be satisfied .she saw something that 
satisfied her ; she saw in his expression the gleam of an idea 
that she was uneasy on her owTi account--that sho was per- 
iiaps even in fear. It showed a suspicion, not a hope, but such 
as it was it told her what she wanted to know. Not for an in¬ 
stant should he suspect her of detecting in his proposal of mar¬ 
rying her step-daughter an implication of increased noaniess to 
herself, or of thinking it, on such a betra^^al, ominous. In that 
brief, extremely personal gaze, however, deeper meanings pass¬ 
ed between them than they were conscious of at the moment. 

“My dear Lord Warbuiton,” she said, smiling, “you may 
do, so far as I’m concerned, whatever comes into your head.” 

And with this she got up and wandered into the adjoining 
room, where, within her companion’s view, .she was iuiinedia- 
tcly addressed by a pair of gentleinon, liigli personages in 
the Roman Avorld, who met her as if they liad been looking 
for her. While she talked with them she found her.self regret¬ 
ting she had moved ; it looked a little like running away 
—all the more as Lord Warburton didn’t follow her. She was 
glad of this, however, and at any rate .she w’as satisfied. Sho 
was so well satisfied that when, in passing back into the ball¬ 
room, she found Edward Rosier still planted in the doorway, 
she stopped and spoke to him again. “You did right not to go 
away. I’ve some comfort for you.” 

“I need it,” the young man softly wailed, “when I see you 
so awfully thick with him 
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“Don’t spoak of him ; I’ll do what I can for you. I’m afraid 
it won't bo much, but what I can I’ll do.” 

Ho looked at her with gloomy obliqueness. “What has sud¬ 
denly brought you round ?” 

“The sense that you arc an inconvenience in doorways !” 
she answered, smiling as she passed him. Half an hour later 
she took leave, with Pansy, and at the foot of the staircase tlio 
two ladies, with many other departing guests, waited a while for 
their carriage Just as it approached Lord Warburton came 
out of the house and assisted them to reach their vehicle. 
H® stood a moment at the door, asking Pansy if she had amused 
herself; and she, Jiaving answered him, foil back with a little 
air of fatigue. TJieii lsabt;l, at the window, detaining him 
by a movoment of her finger, murmured gently : “Don’t forget 
to send your letter to her father !*' 


Chapter 11 

Tuk coujs’tjsss UEiiiNi Wiis oftcJi extremely bored—bored, in 
her own x^hrase, to extinction. She had not been extinguished, 
however, and she struggled bravely enough witli her destiny, 
which had been to marry an unaccommodating Florentine who 
insisted upon living in liis native town, where ho enjoyed such 
consideration a>s might attach to a gentleman whoso talent 
for losing at cards liad not the merit of being incidental to 
an obliging disposition. The Count Gemini was not liked even 
by those who won from him ; and he bore a tiumc which, 
liaving a measurable value in Florence, was, like the local 
coin of the old Italian states, without currency in other parts 
of the peninsula. In Home he was simply a very dull Floren¬ 
tine, and it is not remarkable that he should not liavc cared 
to jiay frequent visits to a place where to carry it off, his 
dullness needed more exxilanatiou than was convenient. The 
Countess lived with her eyes upon Romo, and it was the con¬ 
stant grievance of her life that she had not an habiti^ion there. 
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Silc WAS ashamed to say how seldom she had been allowed to 
vihit that city ; it scarcely made the matter better that there 
were other members of the Florentine nobility who never 
had been there at all. She went whenever she could ; that was 
ail she could say. Or rather not all, but all she said she could 
say. In fact siio had much more to say about it« and had often 
set forth the reasons why she liatcd Florence and wi.shed to 
(‘lid her days in the shadow of Saint Peter’s. They are reasons, 
liowcver, that do not closely coiieern us, and were usually sum¬ 
med up m the declaration that Romo, in short, avu.s tJie Eter¬ 
nal City and that Florence was simjdy a pretty little place like 
any other. The Countess apparently needed to connect the idea 
of eternity with her amusements. She was convinced that socie¬ 
ty was infinitely more interesting in Rome, where you met cele¬ 
brities all winter at evening parties. At Florence there were no 
*'('h‘brities; none at least that one had heard of. Since her 
brother’s marriage her impatience had greatly increased ; she 
was so sure his wife had a more brilliant life than herself. She 
was not so intellectual as Isabel, but she w'as intellectual enough 
to do justice to Rome—not to the ruins and the catacombs, 
not even perhaps to the monuments and mu.seums, the church 
ceremonies and the scenery ; but certainly to all the rest. She 
heard a great deal about her sister-in-law and knew perfectly 
that Isabel was having a beautiful time. She had indeed seen 
it for herself on tlic only occasion on which she had enjoyed 
the hospitality of Palazzo Roccancra. She had spent a week 
tJiore during the first winter of her brother’s mariiage, but 
she had not been encouraged to renew this satisfaction. Os¬ 
mond didn’t want her—that she was perfectly aware of ; but 
she would have gone all the same, for after all she didn’t care 
two straws about Osmond. It was her husband who wouldn’t 
let her, and the money question was always a trouble. Isabel 
had been very nice ; the Countess, who had liked her sister-in- 
law from the first, had nut boon blinded by envy to Isabel’s 
personal merits. She had always observed that she got on better 
with clever women than with silly ones like herself ; the silly 
ones could never understand her wisdom, whereas the clever 
ones—the really clever ones—always understood her silliness. 
It appeared to her that, different as they were in appearance 
and general style, Isabel and she had somewhere a patch of 
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common ground that they would sot their feet upon at last. 
It was not very large, but it was firm, and they should both 
know it when once they had really touched it. And then she 
lived, with Mrs. Osmond, under the influence of a pleasant 
surprise ; she was constantly expecting that Isabel would "look 
down*’ on her, and she as constantly saw this operation post¬ 
poned. She asked herself when it would begin, like fireworks, 
or Lent, or the opera season ; not that she cared much, but 
she wondered what kept it in abeyance. Her sister-in-law re¬ 
garded her with none but level glances and expressed for 
the poor Countess as little contempt as admiration. In reality 
Isabel would as soon have thought of despising her as of 
passing a moral judgement on a grasshopper. She was not in¬ 
different to her husband’s sister, hoever; she was rather a 
little afraid of her. She wondered at her ; she thought her 
very extraordinary. The Countess seemed to her to have no 
soul; she was like a bright rare shell, with a polished surface 
and a remarkably pink lip, in 'uhich something would rattle 
when you shook it. This rattle was apparently the Countess’s 
spiritual principle, a little loose nut that tumbled about in¬ 
side of her. She was too odd for disdain, too anomalous for 
comparisons. Isabel would have invited her again (there was 
no question of inviting the Count); but Osmond, after his mar¬ 
riage, had not scrupled to say frankly that Amy Mas a fool 
of the worst species—a fool whose folly had the irreprcssibili- 
ty of genius. Ho said at another time that she had no heart; 
and he added in a moment that she had given it all away— 
in small pieces, like a frosted wedding-cake. The fact of not 
having been asked was of course another obstacle to the 
Countess’s going again to Rome ; but at the period with which 
this history has now to deal slio was in receipt of an invitation 
to spend several weeks at Palazzo Roccanera. The proposal 
had come from Osmond himself, who utotc to his sister that 
she must be prepared to be very quiet. Whether or no she 
found in this phrase all the meaning he l)ad put into it I am 
unable to say ; but she accepted the invitation on any terms. 
She was curious, moreover ; for one of the impressions of her 
former visit had been that her brother had found his match. 
Before the marriage she had been sorry for Isabel, so sorry as 
to have had serious thoughts—if any of the Countess’s thoughts 
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wore serious—of putting licr on her guard. But she had lot that 
pass, and after a little she was reassured. Osmond was as lofty 
us cver^ but his wife would not bo an easy victim. The Countess 
was not very exact at measurements, but it seemed to her that 
if Isabel shoiild draw herself up she would bo tlio taller spirit 
of the two. What she wanted to learn now was whether Isabel 
had drawn herself up ; it would give her immense pleasure to 
see Osmond overtopped. 

Several days before she was to start for Homo a servant 
brought her the card of a visitor—a card with the simple 
superscription ‘"Henrietta C. Staekpolo.” The Countess pressed 
her finger-tijis to her forehead ; slio didn't remember to have 
known any such Henrietta as that. The servant then remarked 
that the l.idy had reipiested him to say tliat if tlie Countess 
should not recognise her luunc she would know her well 
enough on seeing her. By the time sljc app ‘ured before her 
visitor she had in fact reminded herself tliat there was once 
a literary lady at Mrs. Touohett’s ; the only woman of let¬ 
ters she had ever encountered—that is tlie only modern one, 
since she was the daughter of a defunct ])oetess. She rocog- 
nised Miss Stackpole immediately, the more so that Miss Stack- 
pole seemed perfectly uncliangecl; and the Countess, who was 
thoroughly good-uatiircd, thought it rather line to bo called 
on by a person of that sort of distinction. She wondered if 
Miss Stacki>oIc had come on account of her mother—whether 
she had heard of the American Corinne. Her mother was not 
at all like Isabel’s friend ; the Countess could sec at a glance 
tliat this lady was much more contemporary ; and she re¬ 
ceived an imi>rcs.sion of the improvements that were taking 
place—chiefly in distant countries—in the character (the pro¬ 
fessional character) of literary ladies. Her mother had been 
used to wear a Roman scarf thrown over a pair of shoul¬ 
ders timorously bared of their tight black velvet (oh the old 
clothes !) and a gold laurel-wreath set upon a multitude of 
glossy ringlets. She had spoken softly and vaguely, with the 
accent of her ‘"Creole” ancestors, as she always confessed ; 
she sighed a great deal and was not at all enterprising. But 
Henrietta, the Countess could see, was always closely but¬ 
toned and compactly braided ; there was something brisk and 
business-like in her appearance ; her manner was almost con- 
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soieniiouisly familiar. It was as impossible to imagine her ever 
vaguely sighing as to imagine a letter posted without its ad¬ 
dress. The Countess could not but feci that the correspondent 
of the Interviewer was much more in the movement than 
the American Curiniie. She explained that she had called on 
the Countess because she was the only person she knew in 
Florence, and that when she visited a foreign city she liked 
to see something more than superficial travellers. She knew 
Mrs. Touchett, but Mrs. Touchett was in America, and oven 
if she had been in Florence Henrietta would not have put her¬ 
self out for her, since Mrs. Touchett was not one of her ad¬ 
mirations. 

'•Do j’ou mean by that that I am i ” the t\>untcss graciously 
asked. 

'‘Well, I like you better than I do her,” said Miss Stack- 
polo. “I seem to remember that wdien I saw you before you 
wore very interesting. I don't know whether it was an accident 
or whether it*s your usual style. At any rat(! J ^^as a good 
deal struck w’ith what >ou said, i made use of it afterwards 
in print.” 

"Dear mo !*' cried the Countess, staring and half-alarmed ; 
“I had no idea I ever said anything remarkable ! I wish I 
had known it at the time.” 

"It was about the })Obition of w'oraan hi this city,” Miss 
Stackpolo remarked. "You threw a good deal of light upon 
it.” 

"The position of woniaii’.s v(‘ry niimmfortable. Is that what 
you mean { And you wrote it down and published it T’ the 
Countess wont on. "Ah, do let me see it !” 

"I’ll write to them to send you the paper if you like,” Hen¬ 
rietta said. "I didn’t mention your name ; I only said a lady 
of high rank. And then I quoted your views.” 

The Countess threw' hcr.sclf hastily backward, tossing up 
her clasped hands. "Do you know I'm rather sorry you didn't 
mention my name ? I should have rather liked to see my 
name in the papers. I forget w'hat my views were ; I have 
so many ! But I’m not ashamed of them. I’m not at all like 
my brother—I suppose you know my brother ? He thinks it 
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a kiii<l of scandal to be put in the papers ; if you w ere to quote 
him he’d never forgive you.” 

‘*IIo needn't bo afraid ; I sliall never refer to him/’ said 
Miss Sfcackpole with bland dryness. *'That’s another reason/* 
she added, “why I wanted to come to see you. You know 
Mr. Osmond married my dearest friend.” 

**Ah, yes, you ere a friend of Jsabers. I was trying to 
think wJiat I knew about you.” 

“I’m quite willing to be known by that,” Henrietta de¬ 
clared. “Jjiit that isn’t what your brother likes to know mo 
by. lie has tried to break up relations with Isabel.” 

“Don’t ])ei'imt it,” said the Countess. 

“TJiat’s what I w^ant to talk about. I’m going to Komo.” 

“8o am I !” the Coiintess eried. “We’ll gr) togotlier.” 

“With great pleasure. Aiul when 1 write about tgy jour¬ 
ney ril mention you by name as my companion.” 

Tiie Countess sprang from lu'r eliair and came and sat on 
the sofa ))csido her visitor. “Ah, 3’()u must send me the paper ! 
.M}' husband won’t like it, but he ni'ed never see it. Besides, 
he doesn’t know bow to read.” 

Henrietta’s large eyes became immeMse. “Doesn't know 
how to read i May I put that into my lett<T 

“Into your letter ?” 

“In the Interviewer. That’s my iiapcr.” 

“Oh yes, if 3'ou like ; witli his name. Are you going to stay 
with Isabel 

Henrietta held up iier head, gazing a little in silence at 
her hostess. “She has not asked me. I WTote to her 1 was com¬ 
ing, and she answered that she would engage a room for mo 
at a pennion. She gave no reason.” 

The Countess listened with extreme interest. “The reason's 
Osmond,*’ she pregnantly remarked. 

“Isabel ought to make a stand,” saicl Miss Stackpolo. “I’m 
afraid she has changed a great deal. I told her she woidd.” 

• “I'm sorry to hear it; I hoped she would have her own way. 
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Why doesn't my brother like you ?’* the Countess ingenuously 
added. 

*‘I don't know and I don’t care. He’s perfectly welcome 
not to like me ; 1 don’t want every one to like me ; I should 
think less of myself if some people did. A journalist can’t hope 
to do much good unless he gets a good deal hated ; that’s 
the way he knows how his work goes on. And it’s just the same 
for a lady. But I didn’t expect it of Isabel.” 

“Jlo you mean that she hates you the Countess enquired. 

*‘X don’t know ; I want to see. That’s what I’m going to 
Komo for.” 

"Dear me, what a tiresome errand!” the Countess exclaimed. 

*'She doesn’t wTite to me in the same W'ay ; it’s easy to see 
there’s a difference. If you know anything.” Miss Stackpole 
Went on, "‘I should like to hoar it before hand, so as to decide 
on the lino I shall take.” 

The Countess thrust out her under lip and gave a gradual 
shrug. “I know very little ; I see and hear very little of 
Osmond. Ho doesn’t like mo any better than ho appears to 
like you.” 

**Yet you’re not a lady correspondent,” said Henrietta pen¬ 
sively. 

“Oh, ho has plenty of reasons. Nevertheless they’ve invited 
me—I’m to stay in the house !” And the Countess smiled 
almost fiercely ; her exultation, for the moment, took little 
account of Miss Stackpole’s disappointment. 

This lady, however, regarded it very placidly. “I shouldn’t 
have gone if she had asked me. That is I think I shouldn’t; 
and I’m glad I hadn’t to make up my mind. It would have 
been a Very difGcuIt question. I shouldn’t have liked to turn 
away from her, and yet I shouldn’t have been happy under 
her roof. A pension will suit me very well. But that’s not 
all.” 

“Rome’s very good just now,” said the Countess ; “there 
are all sorts of brilliant people. Hid you ever hear of Lord 
Warburton ?” 
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"‘Hear of him ? I know him very well. Do you consider him 
very brilliant Henrietta enquired. 

don’t know him, but I’m told he’s extremely grand aeig^ 
ncur. He's making love to Isabel.” 

“Making love to her ? ’’ 

“So I'm told ; I don’t know tlie details,” said the Countess 
lightly. “But Isabel's pretty safe.” 

Henrietta gaze<l earnc'stly at her companion ; for a mo¬ 
ment she said nothin^. “When do you go to Rome ?” she eii- 
quin‘d abruptly. 

“Not for a week, I'm afraid.” 

“I shall go to-morrow,” Henrietta said. “T think I had bet¬ 
ter not wait.” 

“Dear me, I'm sorry ; I’m having some dresses made. I’m 
told Isabel reeciv'es immensely. But I shall see you there ; I 
shall call on you at your pfwtf/ow.” Henrietta sat still—she 
was lost in thought ; and suddenly the Counte.ss cried : “Ah, 
but if you don’t go with me you can’t describe our journey.!” 

Miss Stackpolc seemed unmoved by this consideration ; she 
was thinking of something else and presently expressed it. “I’m 
not sure that I understand you about Lord Warburton.” 

“Understand mo ? I mean he's very nice, that’s all.” 

“Do you consider it nice to make love to married women 
Henrietta enquired with unprecedented distinctness. 

The Countess stared, and then with a little violent laugh : 
“It’s certain all the nice men do it. Get married and you’ll 
see !’’ she added. 

“That idea would bo enough to prevent me,” said Miss 
Stackpole. “I should want my own husband ; I shouldn’t want 
any one else’s. Do you mean that Isabel’s guilty—guilty—?” 
And she paused a little choosing her expression. 

“Do I mean she’s guilty ? Oh dear no, not yet, I hope. I 
only mean that Osmond’s very tiresome and that Lord War- 
burton, as I hear, is a great deal at the house. I’m afraid 
you're scandalised.” 

“No, I’m just anxious,” Henrietta said. 
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you’ro not very complimentary to Isabel! You should 
have more confidence. I’ll tell you,” the Countess added quick¬ 
ly : "if it uill bo a comfort to you I engage to draw him off.” 

Miss Stackpolo answered at first only with the deeper sol¬ 
emnity of her gaze. "You don't understand me,” she said after 
a while. "I haven’t the idea you seem to suppose. I’m not 
afraid for I'^abol—in that way. I’m only afraid she’s nnhnppj" 
—that’s what I want to pet at 

The Countess gave a dozen turns of the head ; she looked 
impatient and sarcastic. “Tliat may very W(‘ll be ; for iny part 
I should like to knoAV uhotlier Osmond is.’’ Miss Stackpole 
head begun a little to bore her. 

"If she's really changed tliat must be at tin* bottom of it.” 
Henrietta went on. 

‘‘You’ll see ; she’ll tell you,” said the Countes^. 

"Ah, she may not tell me- that's what I’m afraid of!” 

"Well, if Osmond isn’t amusinc himself—in his own old 
W'Ay— I flatter nnsc'If I shall disc(>\'er it,” the Countess re¬ 
joined. 

"T don’t care for that,” said Henrietta. 

"I do immrnsel^'^ ! If Isabel's unhappy I’m very sorry for 
her, but I can’t help it I miglit tell her something that would 
make her worse, but I can’t tell her anything that w'ould con¬ 
sole her. What did she go and marry him for ? If she had 
listened to me she’d ha\ e got rid of him. I'll forgive her, how¬ 
ever, if I find she has made things hot for him ! If she has 
simply allowed him to trample upon her I don’t know that 
I shall even pity her. But I don’t think that’s very likely. I 
count upon finding that if she's miserable she has at least 
made him so.” 

Henrietta got up, these seemed to her, naturally, very dread¬ 
ful expectations. She hon(‘stly believed she had no desire to 
SCO Mr. Osmond unhajipy ; and indeed he could not bo for 
her the subject of a fliglit of fancy. She was on the whole 
rather disappointed in the Countess, w'hose mind moved in 
a narrower circle than she had imagined, though with a capa¬ 
city for coarseness even there. "It will be better if they love 
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«‘ach other/' ah(5 said for edification. 

“They ean't. He can’t love any one.” 

‘ I presumed that Has the case. But it only aggravates ray 
fear for Isabel. I shall positively start to-morrow.*’ 

“Isabel certainly has devotees/' said the Countess, smiling 
very \i\idly. “I deelaie I don’t pity her." 

“It may bo J ean't a.ssist hor,” Miss Staekpole pur.sucd, as 
if it were ucll not to have illusions. 

“Vou can have wanted to, at any rat(' ; that’s something. 
T Ix'licve that's nhat you earne from America for," the Count¬ 
ess suddenly added. 

“Ye^, I wanted to look after her,” Tlenriotta said serenely. 

1{(T hostess stood thcTe .smiling at her vith small bright 
e5’es and an eager-looking nose ; nith eheeks into each of 
which a flush had come. “Ah, that's very pretty—rVst 
qudil I Isn’t it uliat they call friendshiiJ ?" 

“I don’t know H hat they call it. I thouglit I had better 
eoinc.” 

“She’s very happy—she's very fortunate,” the Countess 
went on. “She has others besides.” And then .she broke out i)a8- 
sionately. “She’s more fortunate than 1! I'm as unhappy as 
she—I’ve a very bad husband ; he’s a great deal worse than 
Oftmond. And I've no friends. 1 thought T had. but they’re 
gone. No one, man or woman, would do for me w'hat 3’'ou’ve 
done tor her.” 

Henrietta was touched ; there was nature in this bitter ef¬ 
fusion. She gazed at her companion a moment, and then : 
“Look here, Countess, I’ll do anything for 3'ou that you like. 
I’ll wrait over and travel with j^ou.” 

“Never mind,” the Countess answ^ered with a quick change 
of tone : “only describe me in the now'spaper !” 

Henrietta, before leaving lier, however, was obliged to make 
her understand that she could give no fictitious representa¬ 
tion of her journey to Romo. Miss Staekpole was a strictly 
veracious reporter. On quitting her she took the way to the 
Lung’Arno, the sunny quay beside the yellow river where 
the bright-faced inns familiar to tourists stand all in a row. 
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iSlio had learned l»or way before tliis tlirough the streets of 
Florence (she was very (luick in such matters), and was there¬ 
fore able to turn with great decision of stop out of the lit¬ 
tle square which forms the approach to the bridge of the 
Holy Trinity. She proceeded to the loft, toward the Ponte 
Vecchio, and stopped in front of one of the hotels w'hich 
overlook that deliglitful structure. Here slit* drew forth a 
small pocket-book, took from it a card and a pencil and, 
after meditating a inoinont, wrote a fow' words. It is our privi¬ 
lege to look over her shouliler, and if wo exercise it wo may 
read the brief cpiery : “Could 1 see you this evening for a few 
moments on a \ery important matter Henrietta added that 
she should start on the morrow for Rome. Armed with this 
little document slie approached the porter, who now had taken 
up his station in the doorwaj', and a'^ked if IMr. Goodwood 
were at home. The potter re; lied, as porters always reply, that 
he Jiad gone out about twenty minutes before ; whereupon Hen¬ 
rietta presented her card and begged it might be handed him 
on his return. She left the inn and juirsued her course along 
the quay to the severe portico of the ITfltzi, through which she 
presently reached the entrance of the famous gallery of paint¬ 
ings. Making her way in, she ascended tlie high staircase which 
leads to the upper chambers. The long corridor, glazed on one 
side and decorated with antique busts, which gives admission 
to these apartments, presented an empty vista in wdiich the 
bright winter light twinkled upon the marble floor. The gal¬ 
lery is vorj" cold and during the midwinter weeks but scantily 
visited. Miss Stackpole may appear more ardent in her quest 
of artistic beauty than she has hitherto struck us as being, but 
she had after all her preferences and admirations. One of the 
latter w'as the little Correggio of the Tribune—the Virgin 
kneeling down before the sacred infant, who lies in a litter of 
straw, and clapping her hands to him w'hilc he delightedly 
laughs and crows. Henrietta had a special devotion to this in¬ 
timate scene—she thought it the most beautiful picture in the 
world. On her waj’’, at present, from Now York to Rome, she 
was spending but three days in Florence, and yet reminded her¬ 
self that they must not elapse without her paying another visit 
to her favourite work of art. She had a great sense of beauty 
in all ways, and it involved a good many intellectual ohliga- 
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tions. She was about to turn into the Tribune when a gentle¬ 
man came out of it; whereupon she gave a little exclamation 
and stood before Caspar Goodwood. 

"‘I've just been at your hotel,” she said. •*! loft a card for 
vou." 

A 

"‘I’m very much honoured,” Caspar Goodwood answered 
as if he really meant it. 

“It was not to honour you I did it ; I've called on you be¬ 
fore and I know you don't like it. It was to talk to you a 
little about something.” 

He looked for a moment at the buckle in her hut. “I shall 
bo very glad to hear what you wish to say.” 

‘‘You don’t like to talk with me,” said Henrietta. “But I 
don’t care for that; £ don’t talk for your amusement. T wrote 
a word to ask you to come and see me ; but since I've met 
you here this will do as '\^ell.” 

“X was just going away,” Goodwood stated ; “but of course 
111 stop.” Ho was civil, but not enthusiastic. 

Henrietta, however, never looked for great professions, 
and she was so much in earnest that she was thankful he would 
listen to her on any terms. She asked him first, none the less, 
if he had seen all the pictures. 

“All I w'ant to. I’ve been here an hour.” 

“I wonder if you've seen my Correggio,” said Henrietta. 
*‘I came up on purpose to have a look at it.” She went into 
the Tribune and he slowly accompanied her. 

*‘I suppose I’ve seen it, but I didn’t know it was yours. I 
don’t remember pictures—especially that sort.” She had point¬ 
ed out her favourite work, and he asked her if it was about 
Correggio she wished to talk with him. 

“No,” said Henrietta, “It's about something less harmo¬ 
nious 1” They had the small, brilliant room, a splendid cabi¬ 
net of treasures, to themselves ; there was only a custode 
hovering about the Medicoan Venus. “I want you to do me 
a favour,” Miss Stackpole went on. 

Caspar Goodwood frowned a little, but he expressed no 
embarrassment at the sense of not looking eager. His face 
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was that of a much older man than our earlier friend. “I*m 
sure it\s something 1 shcan’t like,” h(‘ said rather loudly. 

‘*No, I don't think you’ll like it. If you did it would be no 
favour.” 

“Well, let’s hear it,” he went on in the tone of a man quite 
eonscioiis of his patience. 

“Yon may say there’s no particular reason uhy you should 
do me a favour, fiideed T only know of one : the fact that 
if you’d let me I’d gladly do you one.” Her soft, exact tone, 
in M Inch there vas no att(ra])t at effect, had an extreme 
sincerity ; and her companion, though he presented rather a 
hard surface, couldn’t help being touched bj^ it. When he was 
touched he rarely showed it. however, by the usual signs ; he 
neither blushed, nor looked away, nor looked conscious. He 
only fixed his attention more directly ; he seemed to consider 
with added firmness. Henrietta continued therefore disinterest¬ 
edly. without the sense of an advantage. “I may say now, in¬ 
deed—it seems a good time—that if I’ve ever unnoyed you 
(and I think sometimes I have) it’s because I knew’ I was will¬ 
ing to suffer annoyance for jou I’ve troubled you—doubtless. 
Hut I’d take trouble for 3’oii.” 

Goodwood hesitated. “You’re taking trouble now,” 

“Yes, I am—some. 1 want 3’ou to consider whether it's 
better tn the wliole that 3011 should go to Rome.” 

“J thought you were going to saj* that !” he answered 
rather artlessly. 

“You have considered it then V* 

“Of course I have, very earefull}'. I’ve looked all round it. 
Otlierwise T shouldn’t have come so far as this. That's what 
I staj’ed ill Paris two months for. J was thinking it over.” 

“I’m afraid you decided as you liked. You decided it 
was best because you were so much attracted.” 

‘ ‘Best for wiioiu, do you mean ? '* Goodwood demanded. 

“Well, for 3’ourself first. For Mrs. Osmond next.” 

“Oh. it won’t doAer any good ! I don’t flatter myself that.” 

“Won’t it do her some harm ?—that’s the question.” 
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‘‘I don't see ^hat it viill matter to her. I'm nothing to 
Mrs. Osmond. But if 3’ou want to know, I do want to see her 
invself.'' 

“Yes, and that's whj" you go." 

“Of course it is. Cmdd there be a better reason V’ 

“IIow will it help you ? —that’s what I uant to know," 
^ai<l Miss Staekpole. 

“That's just what T can't tell you. It’s just uhal T was 
thinking about in Paris.” 

“Tt will make you more discontented." 

“Why do jou say 'more' so ?" Goodwood asked rather 
sternly. “How do you knou I’m discontented ?” 

“Well," said Henrietta, he.sitatiiig a little, “you seem never 
to have eared for another." 

“How do you know what T care for ?" he cried with a big 
blush. “Jiiot now I care to go to Rome." 

Henrietta looked at him in silence, uith a sad yet lumi¬ 
nous expression. “Well,” she observed at la.st, “£ only wanted 
to tell you ^hat I think ; I had it on my mind. Of course you 
think it's none of my business. But nothing is any one’.s busi¬ 
ness on that principle." 

“It's very kind of you ; I’m greatly obliged to you for your 
interest/' said Caspar Goodwood. “I shall go to Romo and 
i shan’t hurt Mrs. Osmond." 

“You won’t hurt her, perhaps. But will you help her ? — 
that's the real issue." 

“Is she in need of help he asked slowly, with a pene¬ 
trating look. 

“Most women always are," said Henrietta, with conscien¬ 
tious evasiveness and generalising less hopefully than usual. 
"If you go to Romo," she added, “1 hope youil bo a true 
friend--not a selfish one !" And she turned off and began to 
look at the pictures. 

Caspar Goodwood let her go and stood watching her while 
she wandered round the room ; but after a moment he re- 



joined her. “Yoirve lieard something about her here/* he tlien 
resumed. “I should like to know what you've heard.” 

Henrietta had never prevaricated in Ikt life, and, though 
on this occasion there might have been a fitness in doing so, 
she deciderl, aft(T thinking some minutes, to make no super¬ 
ficial exce])tion. “Yes, I’ve heard.” sh(‘ answered ; “but as I 
don’t want \oii to iro to Rome f uon't tell vou.” 

*/ b 

“Just as you jdease. I .shall see for myself,” he said. Then 
inconsistently, for him, “You’ve heard sin’s unhappy!” he 
added. 

“Oh, you won’t sec that !'* Henrietta eyelaimed. 

“I hope not. When do you start ?” 

“To-morrow, by the evening train. And you ?” 

Goodwood hung back ; lie had no de.sire to make his jour¬ 
ney to Rome in Miss 8 tackpole’s company. His indifFerence 
to this advantage was not of the same character as Gilbert 
Osmond’s, but it had at this moment an eijual distinctness. Tt 
w'as rather a tribute to Miss Staekpolc's virtues than a 
reference to her faults. Ho thought hiT very remarkable, very 
brilliant, and he had, in theory, no objection to the class 
to which she belonged. Lady correspondents appeared to him 
a part of the natural scheme of things in a progressive coun¬ 
try, and thougli ho never read their letters he supposed that 
they ministered somehow to social prosperity. But it was this 
very eminence of their position that made him wish Miss Stack- 
polo didn’t take so much for granted. She took for granted 
that he was always ready for some allusion to Mrs. Osmond ; 
she liad done so when they met in Paris, six weeks after his 
arrival in Eur(»pe, and she had repeated the assumption wdtli 
every successive opportunity. He had no wish whatever to 
allude to Mrs. Osmond ; he was noi always thinking of her ; 
he was perfectly sure of that. lie v\as the most reserved, the 
least colloquial of men, and this enquiring authoress w'as con¬ 
stantly flashing her lantern into the quiet darkness of his soul. 
ITo wished she didn’t care so much ; he even wished, though 
it might seem rather brutal of him, that she would leave him 
alone. In .spite of this, however, he just now made other re- 
iieetioiis—which show'how widely diflerent, in effect, his ill- 
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liiitnour was from Oilburt OsmuJurs. Ho desiruil to go ird- 
modlately to Borne ; lie would have liked to go alone, in the 
iiight'traiii. He hated the European rail way ^carriages, in 
which one sat for hours in a vise, knee to knee and nose to 
nose with a foreigner to whom one presently found one's self 
ohjeoting with all the added vehemence of one's wish to have 
the window open ; and if they were worse at night oven than 
by day, at least at night one could sleei^ and dream of an 
American saloon-car. But he couldn’t take a iiiglit-train when 
Miss Stackpole was starting in the morning ; it struck him that 
this would be an insult to an unprotected woman. Nor could 
he wait until after she had gone unless he should wait longer 
than ho had patience for. It wouldn’t do to start the next day. 
Hhe worried him ; she oppressed him ; the idea of spending the 
day in a European railway-carriage with her offered a compli¬ 
cation of irritatiojis. Still, she was a lady travelling alone ; it 
was his duty to put himself out for her. There could be no 
two questions about that; it was a perfectly clear necessity. 
He looked extremely grave for some moments and then said, 
wholly without the flourish of gallantry'" but in a tone of 
extreme distinctness, "‘Of course if 3^ou’re going to-morrow I’ll 
go too, as 1 may be of assistance to you.” 

“Well, Mr. Goodwood, I should hope so !” Henrietta re¬ 
turned imperturbably. 


Chapter 45 


I HAV£i already had reason to say that Isabel knew her iius- 
band to be displeased by the continuance of Ralph’s visit to 
Rome. That knowledge was very present to her as she went 
to her cousin’s hotel the day after she had invited Lord War- 
burton to give a tangible proof of his sincerity ; and at this 
moment, as at others, she bad a sufficient perception of the 
sources of Osmond’s opposition. Ho wished her to have no 
feedom of mind, and he knew perfectly well that Ralph was 
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an apostle of freedom. It was just because be was tbis^ Isabel 
said to herself, that it was a refreshment to go and sec him. 
It will be perceived that she partook of this refreshment in 
8 X)itc of her husband’s aversion to it, that is partook of it, as 
she flattered herself, discreetly. She bad not as yet under* 
taken to act in direct opposition to bis wishes ; he was her 
appointed and inscribed master ; she gazed at moments with 
a sort of incredulous blankness at this fact. It weighed upon 
her imagination, however ; constantly present to her mind 
were all the traditionary decencies and sanctities of marriage. 
The idea of violating them filled her with shame as well as 
with dread, for on giving herself away she had lost sight of 
this contingency in the perfect belief that her husband's in¬ 
tentions were as generous as her ow'ii. She seemed to see, none 
the less, the rapid approach of the day when she should have 
to take back something she had solemnly bestown. Such a 
ceremony would be odious and monstrous ; she tried to shut 
her eyes to it meanwhile. Osmond would do nothing to help 
it by beginning first ; he would put that burden upon her to 
the end. Ho had not yet formally forbidden her to call upon 
Ralph ; but she felt sure that unless Ralph should very soon 
depart this prohibition w'ould come. How could poor Ralph 
depart ? The weather as yet made it impossible. She could 
perfectly understand her husband’s wish for the event; she 
didn’t want to be just, see how he could like her to be with her 
cousin. Ralph never said a word against him, but Osmond’s 
sure, mute xirotest was none the less founded. Jf he should 
Ijositively interpose, if he should put fortli his authority, she 
would have to decide, and that wouldn’t be easy. The pros- 
Xiect made her heart beat and her cheeks burn, as 1 say, in 
advance ; there wore moments when, in her wish to avoid an 
open rupture, she found herself wishing Ralph would start 
even at a risk. And it was of no use that, when catching 
herself in this state of mind, she called herself a feeble spirit, 
a coward. It was not that she loved Ralph less, but that 
almost anything seemed preferable to repudiating the most 
serious act—the single sacred act—of her life, ’fhat appeared 
to make the whole future hideous. To break with Osmond 
once would bo to break for ever ; any open acknowledgement 
of irreconcilable needs would be an admission that their whole 
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attempt had proved a failure. For them there would bo no 
oondonemeiit, no compromise, no easy furgotfniiicss, no formal 
readjustment. They had attempted only one thing, but that one 
thing was to have been exquisite. Once they missed it nothing 
else would do ; there was no conceivable substitute for that 
success. For the moment, Isabel went to the Hotel de Paris as 
often as she thought Avell ; the measure of propriety was in the 
canon of taste, and tliere couldn’t have been a better proof 
that morality was, so to speak, a matter of earnest apprecia¬ 
tion. Isabel's application of that measure had been particularly 
free to-day, for in addition to the general truth that she 
couldn’t leave Ralph to die alone she had something important 
to ask of him. This indeed was Gilbert’s business as well as 
her ow'ii. 

»Sho came very soon to what she wished to speak of. “1 
w'ant you to answer me a fpicstion. It’s about Lord Warbur- 
ton.” 

"I think I guess your question.” Ralph answered from hi.s 
arm-chair, out of wdiich his thin legs protruded at greater 
length than ever. 

“Very possibly you guess it. Please then answer it.” 

“Oh, I don’t say I can do that.” 

“You’re intimate w ith him,” she said ; “you’ve a great deal 
of observation of him.” 

“Verj^ true. But think how he must dissimulate I” 

“Why should he di.ssimulate ? That s not his nature.” 

“Ah, you must rcmi'mber that the circumstances are pecu¬ 
liar,” said Ralph w ith an air of private amusement. 

“To a certain extent—yes. But is he really in love I” 

“Very much, I think. I can make that out.” 

“Ah !” said Isabel with a certain dryness. 

Ralph looked at her as if his mild hilarity had been touched 
with mystification, “You say that as if you were disappointed.” 

Isabel got up, slowly smoothing her gloves and eyeing them 
thoughtfully. “It’s after all no business of mine.” 

“You’re very philosophic,” said her cousin. And then in a 
moment : “May I enquire what you’re talking about V* 
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iMaboi stared. **I thought you knew. Lord Warburton tells 
me ho wants, of all things in the world, to marry Pansy. I*ve 
told you that before, without eliciting a comment from you. 
You might risk one this morning, I think. Is it your belief 
that he really cares for her ?” 

“Ah, for Pansy, no !’" cried llalph very positively. 

“But you said just now he did.” 

Ralph waited a moment. “That he cared for you, Mrs. Os¬ 
mond.” 

Isabel shook her head gravely. “That's nonsense, you 
know.” 

“Of course it is. But the nonsense is Warburton's, not mine.” 

“That would bo very tiresome.” She spoke, as she Hattcred 
herself, with much subtlety. 

“I ought to tell you indeed,” Ralph went on, “that to mo 
he has denied it.” 

“It’s very good of you to talk about it together ! Has he 
also told you that he’s in love with Pansy ?” 

“He has spoken very well of her—very properly. Ho has 
let me know, of course, that he thinks she would do very well 
at Lockleigh.” 

“Does he really think it 1” 

“Ah, what Warburton really thinks— !” said Ralph. 

Isabel fell to smoothing her gloves again ; they were long, 
loose gloves on which she could freely expend herself. Soon, 
however, she looked up, and then, “Ah, Ralph, you give me 
no help !” she cried abruptly and passionately. 

It w'as the first time she had alluded to the need for help, 
and the words shook her cousin with their violence. Me gave 
a long murmur of relief, of pity, of tenderness,^ it seemed to 
him that at last the gulf between them had been bridged. It 
was this that made him exclaim in a moment : “How unhappy 
you must be !’* 

He had no sooner spoken than she recovered her self-pos¬ 
session, and the first use she made of it was to pretend she 
had not heard him. “When I talk of your helping*^me I talk 
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great iioJiscnse/' she tsaid with a quick smile. *‘Tho idea of my 
troubling you with ray domestic embarrassraents I The matter’s 
very simple ; Lord Warburton must get on by himself. I can’t 
undertake to see him through.” 

‘*He ought to succeed easily,” said Ralph. 

Isabel debated. “Yes—but he has not always succeeded.” 

“Very true. You know, however, how that always surprised 
me. Is Miss Osmond capable of giving us a surprise V* 

“It will come from him, rather. 1 seem to see that after 
all he'll lot the matter drop.” 

“He’ll do nothing dishonourable,” said Ralph. 

"I’m very sure of that. Nothing can be more honourable 
than for him to leave the ijoor child alone. She cares for 
another person, and it's cruel to attempt to bribe her by mag* 
nificent offers to give him up.” 

“Cruel to the other person perhaps—the one she cares for. 
But Warburton isn't obliged to mind that.” 

“No, cruel to her,” said Isabel. “She would bo very un¬ 
happy if she were to allow herself to bo persuaded to desert 
poor Mr. Rosier. That idea seems to amuse you ; of course 
you're not in love with him. He has the merit—for Pansy— 
of being in love with Pansy. She can sec at a glance that 
Lord Warburton isn't. ” 

“He’d be very good to her,” said Ralph. 

“Ho has been good to her already, fortunately, however, 
ho has not said a word to disturb her. He could come and 
bid her good-bye to-morrow with perfect propriety,” 

“How would your husband like that ?” 

“Not at all ; and he may be right in not liking it. Only he 
must obtain satisfaction himself.” 

“Has ho commissioned you to obtain it ?” Ralph ventured 
to ask. 

“It was natural that as an old friend of Lord Warburton’s 
—an older friend, that is, than Gilbert—I should take an 
interest in his intentions.” 

“Take an interest in his renouncing them, you mean 
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J^dbol hobitaiiMl, frowning a little. *‘Let mo uiidorstaml. 
Are you pleading his cause V 

“Not in the least. I’m very glad he shouldn’t become your 
stepdaughter’s husband. It makes such a very queer relation 
to youJ”said Ralph, smiling. “But I’m rather nervous lest your 
husband should think you haven’t pushed him enough.” 

Isabel found herself able to smile as well as he. “He knows 
mo well enough not to have expected me to push. lie him¬ 
self has no intention of pushing, I presume. I’m not afraid 1 
shall not be able to justify myself !” she said lightly. 

Her mask had dropped for an in.stant, but she had jiut it 
on again, to Ralph’s infinite disappointment. Ue had caught 
a glimpse of her natural face and he wished immensely to 
look into it. He had an almost savage desire to hear her com¬ 
plain of her husband—hear her say that she should be held 
accountable for Lord Warburton’s defection. Ralph was cer¬ 
tain that this was her situation ; he knew by instinct, in ad¬ 
vance, the form that in such an event Osmond’s displeasure 
w'ould take. It could only take the meanest and cruclh'st. He 
would have liked to warn Isabel of it—to let her sec at least 
how he judged for her and how he knew. It little mattered 
that Isabel would know much better ; it was for his own sat¬ 
isfaction more than for liers that ho longed to show her ho 
Avas not deceived. lie tried and tried again to make her betray 
Osmond ; he felt cold-blooded, cruel, dishonourable almost, in 
doing so. But it scarcely mattered, for he only failed. What 
had she come for then, and why did she seem almost to offer 
him a chance to violate their tacit convention ? Why did slie 
ask him his advice if she gave him no liberty to answer her ? 
How could tliey talk of her domestic embarrassments, as it 
pleased her liumurously to designate them, if the princix)al 
factor was not to bo mentioned ? These contradictions wero 
themselves but an indication of her trouble, and her cry for 
help, just before, was the only thing he was bound to con¬ 
sider. “You’ll be decidedly at variance, all the same,” he 
said in a moment. And as she answered nothing, looking as if 
she scarce understood, “You’ll find yourselves thinking very 
differently,” ho continued. 
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“That may easily happen, atnung the most united couples !** 
She took up her parasol ; he saw she was nervous, afraid of 
what he might say. “It"s a matter we can hardly quarrel about, 
however,*' she added; “for almost all the interest is on his side. 
That’s very natural. Pansy’s after all his daughter—not mine.” 
And she put out her hand to wish him good-bye. 

Kalph took an inward resolution that she shouldn’t leave 
him without his letting her know that he knew everything ; 
it seemed too great an opportunity to lose. “Do you know 
what his interest will make him say i” he asked as he took her 
hand. She shook her head, rather dryly— not discouragingly 
—and ho went on. “It will make him say that your want of 
zeal is owing to jealousy.” He stopped a moment; her face 
made him afraid. 

“To jealousy T* 

“To jealousy of his daughter.” 

She blushed red and threw back her head. “You’re not 
kind,” she said in a voice that he had never heard on her 
lips. 

“Be frank with me and you’ll sec,” he answered. 

But she made no reply ; she only pulled her hand out of 
his own, which he tried still to bold, and repidly withdrew 
from the room. Khe made up her mind to speak to Pansy, 
and she took an occasio]! on the same day, going to the girl’s 
room before dinner. Pansy was already dressed ; she was al¬ 
ways in advance of the time : it seemed to illustrate her pretty 
patience and the graceful stillness with which she could sit 
and wait. At present she was seated, in her fresh array, be¬ 
fore the bod-room fire ; she had blown out her candles on 
the completion of her toilet, in accordance with tlio economi¬ 
cal habits ill which she had been brought up and which she 
was now more careful than ever to observe ; so that the room 
was lighted only by a couple of logs. The rooms in Palazzo 
Koccanera wore as spacious as they were numerous, and Pan¬ 
sy’s virginal bower was an immense chamber with a dark, 
heavily-timbered ceiling. Its diminutive mistress, in the midst 
of it, appeared but a speck of humanity, and as she got up, 
with quick deference, to welcome Isabel, the latter was more 
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than ever struck with her shy sincerity. Isabel had a difficMilt 
task—the only thing was to porform it as simply as possible. 
She felt bitter and angry, but she warned herseli against bC' 
traying this heat. She was afraid oven of looking too grave, 
or at least too stern; she was afraid of causing alarm. But 
Pansy seemed to have guessed she had come more or less as 
a confessor ; for after she had moved the chair in which she 
liad been sitting a little nearer to the lire and Isabel had taken 
her 2 )lacc in it, she kneeled down on a cushion in front of her, 
looking up and resting her clasped hands on her step-mother’s 
knees. What Isabel wished to do was to hear from her own 
lips that her mind was not occupied with Lord Warburton ; 
but if she desired the assurance she felt herself by no means 
at liberty to provoke it. The girl’s father would have qualified 
this as rank treachery ; and indeed Isabel knew that if Pansy 
should display the smallest germ of a disposition to encour¬ 
age Lord Warburton her own duty was to hold her tongue. 
It was difficult to interrogate without appearing to suggest ; 
Pansy’s supreme simplicity, and innocence even more com¬ 
plete than Isabel had yet judged it, gave to the most tenta¬ 
tive enquiry something of the effect of an admonition. As she 
knelt there in the vague firelight, with her pretty dress dimly 
shining, her hs,nds folded half in appeal and half in submis¬ 
sion, her soft eyes, raised and fixed, full of the seriousness 
of the situation, she looked to Isabel like a childish martyr 
decked out for sacrifice and scarcely presuming even to hope 
to avert it. When Isabel said to her that she had never yet 
spoken to her of what might have been going on in relation 
to her getting married, but that her silence had not been in¬ 
difference or ignorance, had only been the desire to leave 
her at liberty. Pansy bent forward, raised her face nearer and 
nearer, and with a little murmur which evidently expressed a 
deep longing, answered that she had greatly wished her to 
speak and that she begged her to advise her now. 

“It's difficult for me to advise you,” Isabel returned. “1 
don’t know how I can undertake that. That’s for your father ; 
you must get his advice and, above all, you must act on it.” 

At this Pansy dropped her eyes ; for a moment she said 
nothing. “I think I should like your advice better than papa’s,” 
she presently remarked. 
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*‘That’s not as it should he,’* said Isabel coldly. love 
you very much, but your father loves you better.” 

‘*[t isn’t because you love me—it’s because you’re a lady,” 
Pansy ansuered with the air of saying something very reason¬ 
able. “A lady can advise a young girl bettor than a man.” 

‘*1 advise you then to pay the greatest respect to your fa¬ 
ther’s wishes.” 

“^Ah JTS,” said the child eagerlj^ “T must do that.” 

“But if I speak to you now about your getting married it’s 
not for your own sake, it’s for mine.” Isabel went on. “If I 
try to learn from you what you expect, wdiat 3*011 desire, it’s 
oidv that I may act accoixlingly.” 

Pans3' stared, and then ver3' quickly, “Will 3"ou do every¬ 
thing I want ?” she asked. 

“Before 1 say 3'es I must know'’ wdmt such things are.” 

Pansy pr<‘seiitl3" told lier that theoiil3’ thing she 'wanted in 
life was to marry Mr. Rosier He had asked her and she had 
told him she would do .so if her papa would allow* it. Now' 
her papa wouldn’t allow it. 

“V'ery well then, it’s impossible,” Isabel pronounced. 

“Yes, it’s impossible,” said Pansy without a sigh and with 
the same extreme attention in her clear little face. 

“You must think of something else then,” Isable went on ; 
but Pans}', sighing at this, told her that she had attempted 
that feat w ithout the least success. 

“You think of those who think of you,” she said writh a 
faint smile. “T know Mr. Rosier thinks of me.” 

“He ought not to,” said Isabel loftily. “Your father has 
express!}' requested he shouldn’t.” 

“Ho can’t help it because he knows I think of him.** 

“You shouldn’t think of him. There’s some excuse for him, 
perhaps ; but there’s none for you.” 

“I wish you would try to find one,” the girl exclaimed as 
if she were praying to the Madonna. 

“I should ho very sorry to attempt it,” said the Madonna 
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with unusual frigidity. “If you knew some one else vas think¬ 
ing of 3’ou, would .you think of him i'* 

“No one can think of me as Mr. Rosier docs ; no one has 
the right.*’ 

“Ah, but I don't admit Mr. Rosier’s right!” Isabel hypo¬ 
critically cried. 

Pansy only gazed at her, evidently much puzzled ; and Isa¬ 
bel, taking advantage of it, ]»egan to lepresent to her the 
wretched consequences of disobeying her father. At this Pan¬ 
sy stopped her with the assurance that she would never dis¬ 
obey him, would never marr3’ without his consent. And she 
announced, in the screncst, simplest tone, that, though she 
might never marr.v .Mr. Ko.‘?ier, she would never cease to think 
of him. She appeared to have accepted the idea of eternal 
singleness ; but Isabel of course was free to redect that she 
had no conception of its meaning. She was perfectl3’ sincere ; 
she was prepared to give up her lover. This might seem an 
important step toward taking another, but for Pansy, 
evidently, it failed to le»ad in that direction. She felt no bitt¬ 
erness toward her father; there was no bitterness in her 
heart ; there w'as onl3’ the sweetness of fidelit3’ to Edw'ard 
Rosier, and a strange, exquisite intimation that she could 
prove it better b3’ remaining single than even by marrying 
him. 

“Your father would like 3’ou to make a better marriage,” 
said Isabel. “Mr. Hosier’s fortune is not at all large.” 

“How' do 3’^ou mean better—if that w'ould be good enough ? 
And I have my.self so little money ; w'h3'' should 1 look for a 
fortune P* 

“Your having so little is a rea.son for looking for more.” 
With which Isabel w^as grateful for the dimness of the room ; 
she felt as if her face were hideously insincere. It w'as what 
she was doing for 0.smond ; it was what one had to do for 
Osmond ! Pansy’s solemn eyes, fixed on her own, almost em¬ 
barrassed her ; she was ashamed to think she had made so 
light of the girl’s preference. 

“What should you like me to do 1 ” her companion softly 
demanded. ^ 
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The question was a terrible one, and Isabel took refuge 
in timorous vagueness. “To remember all the pleasure it's in 
yoiir power to give your father.” 

“To marry some one else, you mean—if ho should ask me 

For a moment Isabel’s answer caused itself to be waited 
for ; then she heard herself utter it in the stillness that Pan¬ 
sy’s attention seemed to make. “Yes—to marry some one 
else.” 

The chikrs eyes grew more penetrating ; Isabel believed she 
was doubting her .sincerity, and the impression took force from 
litT slowly getting up from her eushion. »Slie stood there a 
moment with her small hands unclasped and then quavered 
out : “Well, r Iiope no one will a>k me.” 

“There has been a question of that. Some one else Mould 
have been ready to ask you.” 

“I don’t think he can have been ready,” said Pansy. 

“It would appear so —if he had been sure he'd succeed.” 

“If he had been sure ? Then he wasn’t read}’!” 

Isabel thought this rather sharp : she also got up and stood 
a moment looking into the fire. “Lord Warburton has shown 
you great attention,” she resumed ; “of course you know it’s 
of him T speak.” She found herself, against her expectation, 
almost placed in the position <if justifying herself; whicli led 
her to introduce this nobleman more crudely than she had 
intended. 

“He has been very kind to me, and I like him very much. 
But if you mean that he’ll propose for me I think you’re mis¬ 
taken.” 

“Perhaps I am. But your father would like it extremely.” 

Pansy shook her head with a little wise smile. “Lord War- 
burton won’t propose simply to please papa.” 

“Your father would like 5^ou to encourage him,” Isabel 
uent on mechanically. 

“How can I encourage him ?” 

“I don't know. Your father must tell you that.” 

Pansy said nothing for a moment; she only continued to 
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smile as if she were in possession of a bright assurance. There’s 
no danger—no danger !*' she declared at last. 

There was a conviction in the way she said this, and a 
felicity in her believing it, which conduced to Isabel’s awk¬ 
wardness. She felt accused of dishonesty, and the idea was 
disgusting. To repair her self-respect she was on the point of 
saying that Lord Warburton had let her know* that there was 
a danger. But she didn’t; she only said—in lier embarrassment 
rather wide of the mark—that he surely had been most kind, 
most friendly. 

'*Yes, he lias been very kind,” Pansy answered. “That’s 
what I like him for.” 

“AVhj’' then is the difficulty so great ?” 

“I’ve always felt sure of his knowing that I don’t want — 
what did you say T should do ?—to encourage him. He knows 
I don’t want to marry, and he w'ants me to know that ho 
therefore won’t trouble me. That’s the meaning of his kind¬ 
ness. It’s as if he .said to me : ‘I like you very much, but if 
it doesn’t please you I’ll never say it again.’ 1 think that’s 
very kind, very noble ” Pansy went on with deepening positi¬ 
veness. “That is all we’ve said to each other. And he doesn't 
care for me either. Ah no, there’s no danger." 

Isabel was touched with wonder at the depths of percep¬ 
tion of which this submissive little person w’as capable ; she 
felt afraid of Pansy’s wisdom—began almost to retreat be¬ 
fore it. “You must tell your faher that,” she remarked re¬ 
servedly. 

“ I think I’d rather not,” Pansy unreservedIj’'answered. 

“You oughtn’t to let him have false hopes.” 

“Perhaps not; but it will be good for me that he should. 
So long as he believes that Lord Warburton intends anything 
of the kind you say, papa won’t propose any one else. And 
that will be an advantage for me,” said the child very lucidly. 

There was something brilliant in her lucidity, and it made 
her companion draw a long breath. It relieved this friend of 
a heavy responsibility. Pansy had a sufficient illt)^ination of 
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her own, and Isabel felt that she herself just now had no 
light to spare from her small stock. Nevertheless it still clung 
to her that she must be loyal to Osmond, that she was on 
her honour in dealing with his daughter. Under the influence 
of this sentiment she threw out another suggestion before she 
retired—a suggestion with which it seemed to her that she 
should have done her utmost. *‘Your fatW takes for granted 
at least that 3’ou would like to marry a nobleman.” 

Pansy stood in the open doorway ; she had drawn back the 
curtain for Isabel to pass. “I think Mr. Rosier looks like one !‘* 
she remarked very gravely. 
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Chapter 46 


Lord warburton was not scon in Mr. Osmond's drawing- 
room for several da.ys, and Isabel couldn’t fail to observe 
that lior husband said nothing to her about having received 
a letter from him. She couldn’t fail to observe, either, that 
Osmond was in a state of expectancy and that, though it was 
not agreeable to him to betray it, he thought their distin¬ 
guished friend kept him ivaiting quite too long. At the end of 
four days he alluded to his absence. 

“What has become of Warburton ? What does he mean by 
treating one like a tradesman with a bill ?*' 

“I know nothing about him,” Isabel said. “I saw him last 
Friday at the German ball. He told mo then that he meant 
to write to you.” 

“Ho has never written to me.” 

”So I supposed, from your not having told me.” 

“He's an odd fish,” said Osmond comprehensively. And on 
Isabel’s making no rejoinder he went on to enquire whether 
it took his lordship five days to indite a letter. “Does he form 
his words with such difficulty ?” 
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"I don’t know,” Jsabd wiih re Iuc(‘d lorcplving. “I'vo never 
had a letter from him.” 

“Never had a k'ttcr ? 1 had an idea that vou were at one 
time in intimate correspondence.” 

She an.swprcd tliat this liad not been the case, and let the 
convesvation drop. Oji the morrow, however, coming into tlie 
draw'iiig-room late in the aftenoon, her linsband took it up 
again. 

“When Lord Warburlon told yon of hi^ intention of writ¬ 
ing w'hat did yon say to liim he asked. 

She ju.st faltered. “I think 1 told him not to forget it.” 

“Did 3’oii believe there wa'i a danger of that ?” 

“As vou sav, he’s an odd iKh.'* 

“Ai)parcntlj" he has forgotten it,” saitl Osmond. “De so 
good as to remind him ” 

“Should \on like me to write him i'* she demanded. 

“TAe no objection whatc\er.” 

“You expeet too much of me.” 

*‘Ah, j'es, I expect a great deal of 30U.” 

" I’m afraid I shall disappoint you,” .said Isabel. 

“My expectations have survived a good deal of disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

“Of course I know that. Think how I must have disap¬ 
pointed mj’self I If you really wish hands laid on Lord War- 
burton you must lay them yourself.” 

For a couple of minute.s Osmond answ'ered nothing : then 
he said : “That won’t be easy, with you w'orking against me.” 

Isabel started ; she felt herself beginning to tremble. He 
had a w'a.y of looking at her through half-closed eyelids, as 
if he were thinking of her but scarcely saw her, which seem¬ 
ed to her to have a w'ondorfully cruel intention. It appeared 
to recognise her as a disagreeable necessity of thought, but 
to ignore her for the time as a presence. That effect had never 
been so marked as now*. “I think you accuse mo of something 
very base,” she returned. ^ 
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“I accuse you of not being trustworthy. If ho doesn’t after 
all come forward it will be because you’ve kept him off. I 
don't know that it’s base : it is tlie kind of thing a woman 
always thinks she may do. £’ve no doubt you’ve the finest 
ideas about it.” 

tokl you T Avould do what f could,’' she went on. 

"Yes, that gained jmii time.’’ 

Ft came over her, after he had said this, that she had once 
thniight him beautiful. "How much you mu'st uanl to make 
sure of him !” she exclaimed in a moment. 

She had no sooner spoken than she perceived tlie full reach 
of her words, of which she had not been conscious in ut- 
teriiu* them. They made a comparison between Osmond and 
herself, recalled the fact that she had once held this covetcfl 
treasure in her hand and felt herself rich enough to let it 
fall. A momentary exultation took possession of her—a hor- 
uhle delight in having uounded him ; for his face instantly 
told her that none of the force of her exclamation was lost, 
lie expressed nothing otherwise, however ; he only said quick¬ 
ly : "Yes, [ want it immensely.” 

At tliis moment a servant came in to usher a visitor, and 
he was followed the next by Lord Warburton, who received 
a visible check on seeing Osmond. Ho looked rapidly from 
the master of the house to the raistres.s ; a movement that 
seemed to denote a reluctance to interrui)t or even a per¬ 
ception of ominous conditions. Then he advanced, with his 
■English address, in which a vague shyness scorned to offer it¬ 
self as an element of good-breeding ; in which the only de¬ 
fect was a difficulty in achieving transitions. Osmond W’as em¬ 
barrassed ; bo found nothing to saj^ ; but I.sabel remarked, 
promptly enough, that they had boon in the act of talking 
about their visitor. Upon this her husband added tliat they 
hadn’t known what w’as become of him—they had been 
afraid ho had gone away, "No”, he explained, smiling and look¬ 
ing at Osmond ; "I'm only on the point of going.” And then 
he mentioned that lie found himself suddenly recalled to Eng¬ 
land ; he should start on the morrow or the day after. "I’m 
awfully sorry to leave poor Touchett !” ho ended by exclaim¬ 
ing. 
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For a moment ntitber of his companions spoke ; Osmond 
only leaned back in his chair, listening. Isabel didn’t look at 
him ; she could only fancy how he looked. Her eyes were on 
their visitor's face, where they were the more free to rest 
that thoM‘ of Ins lorcKhij) carefully avoided them. Yet Isabel 
was sure that luid she met his glance she would have found 
it ex:pres‘>ive "You Jiafi better take poor Touchett with you,’ 
she heard Iht husband say, lightly enough, in a moment. 

"He had better wait for w'ormcr weather,” Lord Warbur- 
ton aiiswerefl. “I shoiddn’t advise him to travel just now.” 

He sat tlicre a quarter of an hour, talking as if he might 
not soon see them again—unless indeed they should come to 
England, a course he strongly recommended. Why shouldn’t 
they come to England in tlie autumn (—that struck him as a 
very happy thought. It would give him such pleasure to do 
what he could for them—to have them come and spend a 
month with him. Osmond, bv bis own admission, had been to 
England but once ; w Inch wms an absurd state of things for a 
man of his h isuie and intelligence. It was just the country 
for him—he would be sure to get on well there. Then Lord 
Warburton asked Isabel if she remembered what a good time 
she had had there and if she didn’t w'ant to try it again. Did¬ 
n’t she want to see Gardeneonrt once more ? Gardencourt was 
really very good. Tonehett didn’t take proper care of it, 
but it W’as the sort of place you could hardly spoil by letting 
it alone Why didn’t they come and pay Touchett a visit ? He 
surely must have asked them. Hadn’t asked them ? What an 
ill-mannered wretch !—and Lord Warburton promised to give 
the master of Gardencourt a piece of his mind. Of course 
it w'as a mere accident; he would bo delighted to have them. 
Spending a month with Touchett and a month with himself, 
and seeing all the re.st of the people they must know there, 
they really W’ouldn’t find it half bad. Lord Warburton added 
that it w'ould amuse Miss Osmond as well, who had told him 
that she had never been to England and whom he had as¬ 
sured it W'as a country she deserved to see. Of course she 
didn’t need to go to England to be admired—that was her 
fate everywliere : but she would he an immense success there, 
she certainly would, if that was any inducemfint. He asked 
if slie wore not at home ; couldn’t he say goodbye ? Not that 
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hu liked good-byes—ho always funked them. When lie loft. 
England the other day ho hadn’t said good-bye to a two-lcg- 
ged creature. He had had half a mind to leave Homo with¬ 
out troubling Mrs. Osmond for a final interview. What could 
be more dreary than final interviews i One never said the 
things one wanted—one reniomberod them all an hour after¬ 
wards. On the other hand one usually said a lot of things one 
shouldn’t, simply from a sense that one liad to .saj'^ something. 
Such a sense was upsetting ; it muddled one’s wits. He had it 
at]presciit, and that was the effect it produced on him. Jf Mrs. 
Osmond didn’t think ho spoke as he ought she must set it 
down to agitation ; it was no light thing to jiart with Mrs. 
Osmond. He was really very sorry to be going. He had thought 
of writing to her instead of calling—but he would write to 
her at any rate, to tell her a lot of things that would be sure 
to occur to him as soon as he hatl left the house. They must 
think seriously about coming to Locklcigli. 

If there was anything awkward in the conditions of his 
visit or in the announcement of his departure it failed to 
conic to the surface. Lord Warburton talked about his agita¬ 
tion ; but he showed it in no other manner, and Jsabel saw 
that since he bad determined on a retreat bo was capable 
of executing it gallantly. She ivas very glad for him ; she liked 
him quite well enough to wish him to ajipear to carry a thing 
off. He would do that on any occasion—not from impudence 
but simply from the habit of success ; and Isabel felt it out 
of her husband’s power to frustrate tins facult 3 \ A complex 
operation, as she sat tbero, went on in her mind. On one 
side she listened to their visitor ; said what was proxier to him : 
read, more or less, between the lines of what ho said him¬ 
self ; and wondered how he would have spoken if he had found 
her alone. On the other siie had a perfect consciousness of 
Osmond’s emotion. She felt almost sorry for him ; he was con¬ 
demned to the sharp pain of loss without the relief of cursing. 
He had a great hope, and now, as he saw it vanish into 
smoke he was obliged to sit and smile and twirl his thumbs. 
Not that he troubled himself to smile very brightly ; he treated 
their friend on the whole to as vacant a countenance as so 
clever a man could very well wear. It was indeed a part of 
Osmond’s cleverness that he could look consummately uncom- 
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promised. His prebtiii appoataiicc, ho\>cVer^ was not a con¬ 
fession of disappointment ; it was simjdy a part of Osmond’s 
habitual system, which was to be inexpressive exactly in pro- 
l)ortion as he was really intent. He had been intent on this 
prize from the first ; but he had never allowed Iiis eagerness 
to irra<liato his refined face. He had treated his possible son- 
in-law as he treated every one—witli an air of being interested 
in him only for his own advantage, not for any i>rofit to a per¬ 
son already so generally, so perfectly provided as Gilbert Os¬ 
mond. Ho would give no sign now of an inward rago M'hich 
was the result of a vanished prospect of gain—not the faintest 
nor subtlest. Isabel could be sure of that, if it W’as any satis* 
faction to her. Strangely, very strangely, it uas a satisfaction ; 
she wished Lord Warburton to triumph before her husband, 
and at the same time she wished her husband to be very su¬ 
perior before Lord Warburton. Osmond, on Lis way, was ad¬ 
mirable ; he had, like their visitor, the advantage of an acqui¬ 
red habit. It was nut that of succeeding, but it was something 
almo.st as good -that of not attempting. /\s he leaned back in 
his place, listening but vaguely to the other’s friendly offers 
and suppressed explanations—as if it were only proper to assume 
that they were addressed essentially to his wife—he had at 
least (since so little else was left him) the comfort of thinking 
how well ho i)ersonaily hod kept out of it, and how the air of 
indilTercnce, wdiicli ho was now able to wear, had the added 
beauty of consistency. Jt was something to be able to look as 
if the leave-taker’s movements had no relation to his ow’ii 
mind. The latter did well,CM‘rtainly; but Osmond’s performance 
was in its very nature more finished. Lord Warburton’s jxisi- 
tion was after all an easy one ; there was no reason in the world 
why he shouldn't leave Rome. He had Jiad beneficent inclina¬ 
tions, but tlicy bad stopped short of fruit ini ; he had never 
committed himself, and his honour w'as safe. Osmond apx)eared 
to take but a moderate interest in the proposal that they 
should go and stay with him and in his allusion to the success 
Pansy might extract from their visit. He murmured a recogni¬ 
tion, but left Isabel to say that it w'as a matter recpiiring gra¬ 
ve consideration. Isabel, even while she made this remark, 
could see the great vista which had suddenly opened out in her 
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liUsbuiul^H luiiul, with l?an8y*s little hguro tHarcliilig up the 
middle of it. 

Lord Warburton had asked leave to bid good-bye to Pansy, 
but ucitlicr Isabel nor Osmond Jiad made any motion to send 
for her. Ho had the air of giving out that his visit must be 
short ; ho sat on a small chair, as if it were only for a moment, 
keeping his hat in his hand. But ho .stayed and stayed ; Isa¬ 
bel wondered what he w'as waiting for. She believed it W'as 
not to see Pansy ; she had an impre.ssion that on the whole 
he would not rather see Pansy, ft was of course to see her¬ 
self alone—lie had something to .say to her. Isabel had no 
great wish to hear it, for slic was afraid it w'ould be an ex¬ 
planation, and she could perfectly dispcii.se with explanations. 
0.smond, how'ever, presently got up, like a man of good taste 
(o w'hom it had occurred that so inveterate a visitor might 
wish to say just the last w'ord of all to the ladies. “I’ve a letter 
to write before dinner,'* lie said ; “3'ou must excuse me. I’ll see 
if my daiighter’.s di.sciigaged, and if .she is she .shall know you’re 
here. Of course wdicn you come to Uome you’ll always look us 
up. Mrs. Osmond will talk to you about the Etigli.sh expedi¬ 
tion ; she decides all tho.se things.” 

The nod with hieh, instead of a hand-shake, ho wound 
u]) this little speech wa.s perhaps rather a meagre form of 
salutation ; but on the whole it was all the occasion demanded. 
Isabel reflected that after he left the room Lord Warburton 
would have no pretext for .saying, “Your husband’s very an¬ 
gry” ; which would have been extremely disagreeable to lior. 
Nevertheles.s, if he had done so, she w'ould have said : ‘* 0 h, 
don’t bo anxious. He doesn’t hate you \ it’s me that he hates !” 

It was only when they had been left alone together that 
her friend show'cd a certain vague awkwardness—sitting down 
in another chair, handling tw'o or three of the objects that 
were near him. * 1 hoiic he’ll make Miss Osmond come,” he 
presently remarked. “I want very much to see her.” 

“I’m glad it’s the last time,” said Isabel. 

“So am I. She doesn't care for me.” 

“No, she doesn’t care for you.” 

“I don’t wonder at it,” he returned. Then he added with 
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inconsequence : “You’ll come to England, won’t you V* 

“1 think we had better not.’* 

“Ah, you owe me a visit. Don’t you remember that you 
wore to have come to Lockleigh once, and you never did ?” 

“Everything’s changed since then,** said Isabel. 

“Not changed for the worse, surely- as far as we’re con¬ 
cerned. To see you under my roof”—and he hung fire but 
an instant—“would be a great satisfaction.” 

She had feared an explanation ; but that was the only one 
that occurred. They talked a little of Ralph, and in another 
moment Pansy came in, already dressed for dinner and with 
a little red spot in either check. She shook hands with Lord 
Warburton and stood looking up into his face with a fixed 
smile—a smile that Isabel know, though his lordship probably 
never suspected it, to bo near akin to a burst of tears. 

“I’m going away,” ho said. “I want to bid you good-bye.** 

“Good-bye, Lord Warburton.” Her voice perceptibly trem¬ 
bled. 

“And I want to tell you how much I wish you may be very 
happy.*’ 

“Thank you. Lord Warburton,” Pansy answered. 

Ho lingered a moment and gave a glance at Isabel. “You 
ought to bo very happy—you’ve got a guardian angel.” 

“I’m sure I shall be happy,” said Pansy in the tone of a 
person whose certainties were always cheerful. 

“Such a conviction as that will take you a groat way. But 
if it should ever fail you, remember—remember—” And her 
interlocutor stammered a little. “Think of me sometimes, you 
know !” he said with a vague laugh. Then ho shook hands 
with Isabel in silence, and presently he uas gone. 

When ho had left the room she expected an effusion of 
tears from her stepdaughter ; but Pansy in fact treated her 
to something very different. 

“I think you are my guardian angel!” she exclaimed very 
sweetly. 
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lhabul bhouk her head. not an angel of any kind. l*m 
at tJie most 3’our good friend.’' 

"You’re a very good friend then—to have asked papa to 
be gentle with me." 

"I’ve asked j’our father nothing," said Isabel, wondering. 

"He told mo just doav to eomo to the drawing-room, and 
then ho gave me a very kind kiss. 

"Ah," said Isabel, "that was quite his own idea !" 

She recognised the idea perfectly ; it was very character¬ 
istic, and she was to see a great deal more of it. Even with 
Pansy he couldn’t put himself the least in tJio wrong. They 
were dining out that day, and after their dinner they \iont 
to another entertainment ; so that it w'as not till late in the 
evening that Isabel saw him alone. When Pansy kissed him 
before going to bed he returned her (unbrace with even more 
than his usual munificence, and Isabel wondered if ho meant 
it as a hint that his daughter hud been injured by the mach¬ 
inations of her stepmother. It was a partial expression, at any 
rate, of what he continued to expect of his wife. She was 
about to follow J^ansy, but he remarked that he wished she 
would remain ; he had something to say to her. Then ho walk¬ 
ed about the drawing-room a little, while she stoexi waiting 
in her cloak. 

"I don’t understand what you wish to do," ho said in a 
moment. "I bhould like to know—so that I may know how 
to act." 

"Just now I wish to go to bed. I’m very tired." 

"Sit down and rest; I shall not keep >ou long. Not tlicrc— 
take a comfortable place." And he arranged a multitude of 
cushions that were scattered in picturesque disorder upon a 
vast divan. This was not, however, where she* seated herself; 
she dropped into the nearest cliair. The fire had gone out; 
the lights in tlie great room were few. She drew her cloak 
about her ; she* felt mortall^’^ cold. "I think you’re trying to 
humiliate me," Osmond went on. "It’s a most absurd under¬ 
taking." 

"I haven’t the least idea what you mean," she returned. 
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“You'vi* pljiyi'cl a very deep gauiu ; you've managed it 
beautifully.” 

“What is it that I've managed T’ 

“YouVe not quite s(‘ttled it, lioweV(‘r ; W(‘ shall see him 
again." And lie stopped in front of her, with his hands in his 
pockets, looking down at her thoughtfully, in his usual way, 
which seemi'd rnc'ant to let her know that she was not an 
object, but only a rather disagre('able iLcident, of thought. 

“If you mean that Lord Warburton’s under an obligation 
to come back you’re wrong,” Isabel said. “He's under none 
whatever.” 

“That's just \vhat I complain of. Jbit whe n I say he’ll coin(‘ 
back 1 don’t mean he’ll come from a s(‘nse of duty.” 

“There’s nothing else to make him. I think he has quite 
exhausted Home.” 

“Ah no, that's a shallow judgement. Rome’s inexhausti¬ 
ble." And Osmond began to walk about again. “However, 
about that piTliaps there’s no hurry,” he added. “It’s rather 
a good idea of his tliat we should go to England. If it were 
not for the fear of finding 3’our cousin there [ think I shouUl 
try to persuade you.” 

“It may be that you'll not liiid my cousin,” said Isabel. 

“I should like to be sure of it. However, I shall be as sure 
as po-ssible. At the same time I sliould like to see his house, 
that you told me so much about at one time ; what do you 
call it ?—Gardencourt. It must bo a charming thing. And then, 
you know, I've a devotion to the memory of your uncle ; 
you made me tak(‘ a great fancy to him. I should like to see 
where he lived and died. That Indeed is a detail. Your friend 
was right. Pansy ought to see England.” 

“I’ve no doubt she would enjoy it,” said Isabel. 

“But that’s a long time hence ; next autumn's far off,' ’ Os¬ 
mond continued ; “and meantime there are things that more 
nearly interest us. Do you think me so very proud ?” ho sud¬ 
denly asked. 

“I think you very strange.” 
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“Vou don’t undor.stiind iiit*.*" 

"•No, not c'ven wlicn you insult inr.’’ 

••I don't insult you ; I’m incapable of it. I inercly h]H‘ak of 
certain facts, and if the allusion’s an injury to you the fault’s 
not mine. It’s surely a fact that you iiave ke^it all this mat¬ 
ter quite in your own hands.’’ 

“Are you goiny back to Lord Warburtou ?” Isabel asked. 
“I’m very tired of liis name.” 

“You shall hear it again before we’ve done with it.” 

81 ie liad spoken of his insulting her, but it suddenly seemed 
to her that tliis ceased to be a pain. He was going down- 
down ; the vision of sucji a fall made lier almost giddy ; that 
was tlte only pain. He was loo strange, too different; ho didn’t 
touch her. Still, the working of his morbid jiassion was ex¬ 
traordinary, and she felt a rising curiosity to know in what 
light he saw himself justitied. “I might say to you that! judge 
you’ve nothing to say to me that’s worth hearing.” she re¬ 
turned ill a moment. “But 1 should perhaps be wrong. There’s 
a thing that would he worth my hearing--to know in the 
lilainest words of what it is 3’(m accuse me.” 

“Of Jiaving prevented J’ansy’s marriage to Warburion. Are 
those words plain enough ?” 

“On the conirar\', 1 l(>ok a great interest in it. I lohl jou 
so ; and wdien you told me that you eounted on me—that 1 
think was what 3'ou said -I acccxited the obligation. L was a 
fool to do so, hut 1 did it.” 

“You pretended to do it, and you even jiretciidid reluc¬ 
tance to make me more w illing to trust you. Then you began 
to use your iiigenuitj'^ to get liim out of the way.” 

“1 think 1 see what you mean,” saidlsab<*l. 

“Whore's the letter you told me he had written me {’* her 
husband demanded. 

“I haven’t the least idea ; 1 haven’t asked him.” 

“You stopped it on the way,” said Osmond. 

Isabel slowly got up ; standing there in lier white cloak, 
which covered her to lier feet, she might have represented the 
angel of disdain, first cousin to that of pity. “Oh, Gilbert, 
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for a rnati who was so fine— I'’ she exclaimed in a long mur> 
mur, 

“I w'as never so fine as you. You’ve done everything you 
wanted. You’ve got him out of the way without appearing 
to do so, and you’ve placed mo in the position in w hich you 
wished to see me —that of a man who has tried to marry his 
daughter to a lord, but has grotesquely failed.” 

'‘Pansy doesn't care for him. She’s very glad he’s gone,” 
Isabel said. 

“That has nothing to do with the matter.” 

“And ho doesn’t care for Pansy.” 

“That[won’t do ; you told me he did. 1 don’t know why you 
wanted this particular satisfaction,” Osmond continued ; “jou 
might have takt'n some other. It doesn’t seem to mo that l’\e 
been prefaumi)tuous—that 1 have taken too mucii for granted. 
I’ve been very modest about it, very quiet. The idea didn’t 
originate with mo. Ho began to show that he lik<'d her before 
1 ever thought of it. I left it all to you,” 

“Yes, you were very glad to leave it to me. After this you 
must attend to such things yourself.” 

He looked at the moment, then ho turned aw^ay. “1 thought 
you were very fond of niy daughter.” 

“I’ve never been more so than to-day.” 

“Your affection is attended with immense limitations. How 
over, that x>erhaps is natural.” 

“Is this all you wished to say to me ? ” Isabel asked, tak¬ 
ing a candle that stood on one of the tables. 

“Are you satisfied i Am I sufiicicntly disappointed ?” 

“I don’t think that on the w'hole you’re disappointed. 
You’ve had another opportunity to try to stupefy me.” 

“It’s not that. It’s proved that Pansy can aim high.” 

“Poor little Pansy !” said Isabel as she turned away w'ith 
her candle. 
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Chapter 47 

It was from Henrietta Stackpole that she learned how Cas¬ 
par Good^v ood had come to Rome ; an event that took place 
three days after Lord VVarbiirton’s departure. This latter fact 
had been preceded by an incident of some importance to 
Isabel—the temporary absence, once again, of Madame Merle, 
V ho had gone to Naples to stay ^ith a friend, the happy 
possessor of a villa at Posilippo. Madame Merle had ceased 
to minister to Isabel’s happiness who found herself wonder¬ 
ing whether the most discreet of women might not also by 
chance be the most dangerous. Sometimes, at niglit, she had 
strange visions ; she seemed to see her husband and her friend 
—^liis friend—in dim, indistinguishable combination. It seemed 
to her that she had not done with her ; this lady had some¬ 
thing in reserve. Isabel’s imagination applied itself actively to 
this elusive point ; but every now and then it w as checked by 
a nameless dread, so that when the charming w’oman w^as 
away from Romo she had almost a consciousness of respite. 
•She had already learned from IMiss Stackpole that Caspar 
Goodw'ood Avas in Europe, Henrietta having written to make 
it known to her immediately after meeting him in Paris. He 
himself never wrote to Isabel, and though he w'as in Europe 
she thought it very possible ho might not desire to see her. 
Their last interview', before her marriage, had had quite the 
character of a complete rupture ; if she remembered rightly 
he had said he w'ished to take his last look at her. Since then 
he had been the most discordant survival of her earlier time 
—the only one in fact AA’ith which a permanent pain was 
associated. He had left her that morning with a sense of the 
most superfluous of shocks : it Ai'as like a collision betAveen 
vessels in broad daylight. There had been no mist, no hidden 
current to excuse it, and she herself had only AA'ished to steer 
wide. He had bumped against her prow, however, while her 
hand was on the tiller, and—to complete the metaphor—had 
given the lighter vessel a strain A^hich still occasionally be¬ 
trayed itself in a faint creaking. It had been horrid to see him, 
because he represented the only serious harm that (to her 
belief) she had ever done in the w'orld : he Avas the only per- 



son with an unsatisfied claim on lier. She had made him un¬ 
happy, slic couldn’t help it ; and his unhappiness A\as a grim 
reality. She had cried w ith rage, after he had left her. at— 
she hardly knew w hat : she tried to think it had been at his 
want of consideration. He had come to her uith his unhap¬ 
piness u hen her own bliss a\ as .*10 perfect ; he had done his 
best to darken the biightness of those ])ure rays. He had not 
been violent, and yet there had been a violence in the im¬ 
pression. There had been a violence at any rate in something 
somewhero ; perhaps it was only in her own fit of weeping 
and in that after-sense of the same whicli had lasted three or 
four da5^s. 

The effect of his final appeal had in shoit faded awaj*, and 
all the first year of her marriage he had dropped out of her 
books. He was a thankless subject of nference ; it was dis- 
agreeable to have to think of a pei.son who was sore and 
sombre about you and whorn 3011 couM yet do nothing to 
relieve. It A\ould have been different if she had been able to 
doubt, oven a little, of hi.s unreconciled stale, as she doubted 
of Lord Warburlon’s ; unfortunately it W'a.** beyond question, 
and this aggressive, uncompromising look of it was just what 
made it unattractive. She could never say to herself that here 
was a sufferer who had compensations, as she was able to 
say in the ease of licr English suitor. She had no faith in Mr. 
Goodwood's compensations and no e.stccm for them. A cot¬ 
ton-factory w’as not a compensation for anything—least of all 
for having failed to many Isabel .Archer. And yet. beyond 
that, slic hardly knew what he had—save of course his iii- 
triiibic qualities. Oh, he was intrinsic tnouch ; she never thought 
of his even looking for artificial aids. If ho extended his busi¬ 
ness—that, to the best of her belief, was the only form exer¬ 
tion could take with him—it would be because it was an enter¬ 
prising thing, or good for the business ; not in the least becau¬ 
se ho might hope it would overlay the past. This gave liis figure 
a kind of bareness and bleakness which made the accident 
of meeting it in memory or in apprehension a pcculias concus¬ 
sion : it was deficient in the social drapery commonly muf¬ 
fling, in an overcivilized age, tlie sharpness of human contacts. 
His perfect silence, moreover, the fact that she never heard 
from him and very seldom heard any meution of hir% deepened 
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this impression of his lorelinesh. She asked Lily for news of 
him, from time to time ; hut Lily knew nothing of Boston— 
lier imagination w as all bounded on the cast by Madison Ave> 
niie. As time went on Isabel had thought of him oftener, and 
with few'cr restrictions ; she had had more than once the idea 
of writing to him. She had never told her husband about him 
—never let Osmond know'of his visits to her in Florence; a 
reserve not dictated in the early period by a A\ant of confi¬ 
dence in Osmond, but simply by the consideration that the 
young man’s disappointraent was not her secret but his own. 
It would be wrong of her, she had believed to convey it to 
another, and Mr. Goodwexid’s affairs could have, after all, lit¬ 
tle interest for Gilbert. When itliad come to the point she had 
ne\er written to him ; it scorned to her that, considering his 
grievance, tlie least she could do was to let Inra alone. Kever- 
tlieless she would liave been glad to be in some way nearer to 
him. It w as not that it ever occurred to her that she might 
have married him ; even after tJie con.seqiiences of her actual 
union had grown vivid to her that particular reflection, tliougli 
she indulged in so many, Jiad not Jmd the assurance to present 
itself But on finding herself in trouble he had become* a mem¬ 
ber of that circle of things with which she wished to set her¬ 
self right. I have mentioned how passionately sJie needed to 
feel that her unhappiness should not have come to her through 
her own fault. She had no near prospect of djing, and ycl she 
wished to make her peace with tlie world—to put her spiritual 
affairs in order. It came back to licr from time to time that 
there was an account still to be settled with Caspar, and she 
saw herself disposed or able to settle it today on terms easier 
for him than ever before. Still, when she learned he was com¬ 
ing to Romo she felt all afraid ; it would be more di.sagrceablo 
for him than for any one else to make out—since lie %ooM 
make it out, as over a falsified balance-slieet or something of 
that sort—the intimate disarray of her affairs. Deep in her 
breast she believed that he had invested his all in her happiness, 
while the others had invested only a part. He was one more 
person from whom she should have to conceal her stress. She 
A\a8 reassured, however, after he arrived in Rome, for lie spent 
several days without coming to see her. 

Henrietta StackpoJo, it may well be imagined, w'as much 
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more X)unctual, and iHabel was largely favoured with the so¬ 
ciety of her friend. She threw herself into it, for now that 
she had made such a point of keeping her conscience clear, 
that was one way of proving she had not been superficial— 
the more so as the years, in their flight, had rather enriched 
than blighted those peculiarities which had been humorously 
criticised by persons less interested than Isabel, and which 
were still marked enough to give loyalty a spice of heroism. 
Henrietta was as keen and quick and fresh as ever, and as 
neat and bright and fair. Her remarkably open eyes, lighted 
like great glazed railway-stations, had i>ut up no shutters ; 
her attire had lost none of its crispness, her opinions none of 
their national reference. She was by no means quite unchanged, 
however ; it struck Isabel she had grown vague. Of old she 
had never been vague ; though undertaking many enquiries 
at once, she had managed to be entire and pointed about each. 
She had a reason for everything she did ; she fairly bristled 
M'ith motives. Formerly, when she came to Europe it nas 
because she Hied to see it, but now, having already seen 
it, she had no such excuse. She didn’t for a moment pretend 
that the desire to examine decaying civilisations had anything 
to do witli her present enterprise ; her journey Avas rather an 
expres.sion of her indenendenco of the old AAorld than of a 
sense of further obligations to it. *‘It*s nothing to come to 
Europe,” she said to Isabel ; “it doesn’t seem to mo one needs 
so many reasons for that. It is something to stay at home ; 
this is much more important.” It Avas not therefore A\’ith a 
sense of doing anything very important that she treated her¬ 
self to another pilgrimage to Rome ; she had seen the place 
before and carefully inspected it; her present act was simply 
a sign of familiarity, of her knowing all about it, of her liaAdng 
as good a right as any one else to bo there. This Avas all very 
well, and Henrietta was restless ; she had a perfect right to be 
restless too. if one came to that. But she had after all a better 
reason for coming to Borne than that she cared for it so little. 
Her friend easily recognised it, and with it the worth of the 
other’s fidelity. She had crossed the stormy ocean in mid- 
AAinter because she had guessed that Isabel was sad. Henrietta 
guessed a great deal, but she had never guessed so happily as 
that. Isabel’s satisfactions just no\ir were few, but even if they 
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had bi'cn uioro numerous thcro would still Jiavo been sumo- 
thin^ of individual joy in her sense of being justified in having 
always thought highly of Henrietta. She had made large con¬ 
cessions with regard to her. and yet insisted that, with all 
abatements, she was very valuable. It was not her own triumph, 
however, tliat she found good ; it was simply the relief of con¬ 
fessing to this confidant, the first persoji to wdiom she had 
owned it, that she Avas not in the least at her ease. Henrietta 
had herself approached this point Avitli the smallest possible 
d(‘lay, and had accused her to her face of being Avrctched. She 
A^a8 a Avoman, she A\as a sister ; she w'as not Ralph, nor Lord 
Warburton, nor Caspar GoodAAOod, and Isabel could speak. 

“Ves, I’m A\ retched,” she said very mildly. She hated to 
hear herself say it ; she tried to say it as judicially as possible. 

‘ What does he do to you Henrietta asked, frowning as 
if she AAcro enquiring into the operations of a quack doctor. 

“IJc does nothing. But he doesn’t like me.” 

“He’s very hard to please !” cried Miss Stackpole. ''Why 
don't vou leave him 

t. 

“T can’t change that A^ay,” Fsabcl said. 

“Whj" not, 1 .should like to know ? Yon Avon't confes.s that 
you’ve made a mistake. You’re too proud.” 

“f don’t kiioA\ Avhother I’m too proud. But I can’t publish 
fuy mistake. I don’t think that’s decent. I'd much rather die.” 

“You Avon’t think so always,’' said Henrietta. 

‘I don’t knOAv Avhat great unhappiness might bring mo to ; 
but it seems to me I shall always be ashamed. On© must 
accept one’s deeds. I married him before all the world ; I was 
perfectly free ; it Avas impossible to do anything more delib¬ 
erate. One can’t change that Ava 3 ^” Isabel repeated. 

“You have changed, in spite of the impossibility. I hope 
you don't mean to say j’ou like him.’* 

Isabel debated. “No, I don’t like him. 1 can tell you, be- 
eauso I'm weary of my secret. But that’s enough ; I can't 
ttniiounce it on the housetops.” 

Henrietta gave a laugh. “Don’t j’on think you’re rather too 
considerate ?” 
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"It*8 not of him that I’m considerate—it’s of myself !” Isa¬ 
bel an8A\ ercd. 

It was not surprising Gilbert Osmond should not have taken 
comfort in Miss Stackpole ; his instinct had naturally set him 
in opposition to a j’oiiiig lady capable of adviMug his wife 
to M ithdraw from the conjugal roof. When she arrived in 
Rome ho had said to Isabel that lie hoped she wouM leave 
her friend the inlcrviewtr alone ; and Isabel had ansA^ered 
that he at least had nothing to fear irom her. Slie said to 
Henrietta that as Osm(>nd didn’t lik(‘ her she couldn't invite 
her to dine, but they could easily see each otlur in other 
waj^s. Isabel received Miss Stackpole freely in her ouii sitting- 
room, and took her repeatedly to diivc, face to face 'i^ith 
Pansy, who, bending a little forunrd, on the opposite scat of 
the carriage, gazed at the celebrated authoress uith a re.spect- 
ful attention which Jlcniictta occasionally found irritating. She 
complained to Isabel that Miss Osmond had a little look as 
if she should remember everything one said. ‘"1 don’t want to 
be remembered that way,’* Mis-s ytaekpole declared ; “I con- 
sidt r that my eoiiversati('n refers only to the moment, like 
the morning papers. Your stepdaughter, as she sits there, looks 
as if she kept all the back mimliers ami would bring tliem 
out some day against me” tSho lould not teach lier&elf to 
think fdvourably’^ of Pansy% whose absence of initiative, of con¬ 
versation, of personal claims, seemed to her, in a girl of tweii- 
ty^ unnatural and even uncanny'. Isabel presently' saw that 
Osmond would have liked her to urge a little the cause of 
h(T fiieiid, insist a little upen hia rtctiviiig her, so that he 
might appear to suffer for good manners’ sake. Her immedi¬ 
ate acceptance of his objoetions iiut him too much in th o 
wrong—it being in effect one of the disadvantges of expre*^- 
sing contempt tJiat you cannot enjoy at the same time the 
credit of expressing sympatliy. Osmond held to his credit, and 
yet beheld to his objections—all of which w'ere elements dif¬ 
ficult to reconcile. The right thing would have that Miss 
Staokpolo should come to ditio at Palazzo Roceanera once 
or twice, so that (in spite of his superficial civility, always so 
great) she might judge for herself how little pleasure it gave 
him. From the moment, however, that both the«i»ladies were 
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•so unacconimodatinfr, there was nothing for OsinonH but to 
wish the lady fiom Now York would take herself off. It w^as 
snrpiising how litths satisfaction he got from his wife’s friends; 
he took occasion to call Isabel’s attention to it. 

“You’re certainly not fortunate in your intimates ; I Avisli 
you niij.ht make a new oollectirm,” ho said to her one morn* 
mg in Icfcrence to nothing visible at the moment, but in a 
tone ol ripe r<‘fleetion which deprived the remark of all brutal 
abriiptncwss. “It’s as if you had taken the trouble to i)iek out 
the j)oople in the world that I have least in eoinnion with. 
Your cousin I have always tlioiight a conceited ass—besides 
Ids being tlie most ill-favonred aidnial T know. Then it’s in- 
sutlVrnbly tiresome tJiat one can't tell him so ; one must spare 
Idni on account of his health. 11 is healtli seems to me the 
hest part of liitn ; it gives 1dm j»ri\ ileges enjo.ycd by no one 
(Isc. Jt he’s so desperately ill lluie’s only one way to prove 
it ; but ho seems to have no mind for that. I can't say much 
mon for the great Warhurton. Wlien one really tJjinks of it, 
fJio cool insolence of that performance was something rare! 
He conies and looks at one’s daughter as if she W’cre a suite 
ol ajiartmcuts ; ho tries the door-haiidleH and looks out of the 
windows, raps on the walls and almost thinks he'll take the 
jdiicc. Will 30U 1 k‘ so good as to draw up a lease 1 Then, on 
the whole, ho decidfs that the rooms are too binnll ; lie doesn't 
think he could live on a third floor ; he must look out for a 
2 nario nohile And ho goes away after having got a month’s 
lodging ill the poor little apartment for nothing. Miss Stack- 
pole, however, is your most wonderful invention. She strikes 
me as a kind of monster. One hasn't a nerve in one’s body 
that she does’iit set quivering. You know I never have ad¬ 
mitted that she's a woman. Do you know what she reminds 
me of ? Of a new steel pen—the most odious thing in na¬ 
ture. She talks as a steel pen writes ; aren’t her letters, by 
the way, on ruled paper 1 She thinks and moves and walks 
and looks exactly as she talks. You may say that she doesn’t 
hurt me, inasmuch as I don’t sec her. I don’t see lier, but 
1 hear her ; I hear her all day long. Her voice is in my ears ; 
1 can’t rid of it. I know exactly w'hat slio says, and every 
mflexion of the tone in which she says it. She says charming 
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thing about me, and they give you great comfort, I don’t 
like at all to think she talks about me—I feel ns I should 
feel if T know the footman w'earing my hat.” 

Henrietta talked about Gilbert Osmond, as his wife assured 
him, rather les.s than ho siisjiected. She had plenty of other 
subjects, in two of which the reader may bo supposed to be 
especially interc.stod. She let her friend know that Caspar 
Goodwood had discovered for himself that she was unhapp 3 ^ 
though indeed her ingenuity wa.s unable tt) suggest what com¬ 
fort he hoped to uive her by coming to l^me and yet not call¬ 
ing on her. They mot him twice in the street, but he had no 
appearanc(‘ of seeing them ; they were driving, and ho had a 
habit of looking straiglit in front of him, as if he proposed to 
take in but one object at a time. Isabel could have fancied she 
had soon him the rla^" before; it must have been with just that 
face and step that he had walked out of Mrs. Touchett’s door 
at the clos(‘ of their la.st interview. He was dressed just as ho 
had been dressed on that da^^ Isabel remembered the colour 
of his cravat; and yet in spite of this familiar look there was a 
strangeness in his figure too, something that made her feel it 
afresh to lie rather terrible he should havt' come to Rome. He 
looked bigger and jnore overtopping than of old, and in those 
days ho certainly reached high enough. She noticed that the 
people whom he passed lo(>ke(l back after him ; but he went 
straight forward, lifting above them a face like aFebruary sky. 

Miss Stackpoh^’s other topic was very dififoront; she gave 
Isabel tlio latest news about Mr. Bantling. He had been out 
in the United States the year before, and she was happy to 
say she had beoji able to show him considerable attention. 
She didn’t know how much ho had enjoyed it, but she would 
undertake to say it had done him good ; he wasn’t the same 
man wlicn he left as he had been when he came. It had opened 
his eyes and shown him that England wasn’t everything. He 
had been vory much liked in most places and thought e:^treme- 
ly simplc-^more simple than the English wore commonly sup¬ 
posed to bo. There were people who Jiad thought him affected ; 
she didn’t know whether they meant that his simplicity was an 
affectation. Some of his questions were too disoour|ping ; he 
thought all the chambermaids were farmer’s daughters—or all 
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the farmers’ daughters were chambermaids—she couldn't ex¬ 
actly remember wbicli. He hadn’t seemed able to grasp the 
great school system ; it had been really too much for him. On 
the whole he had behaved as if there were too much of every¬ 
thing—as if ho could only take in a small part. The part he 
had chosen was the hotel systo n and the river navigation. He 
had seemed really fascinated with the hotels ; he had a photo¬ 
graph of every one ho had visited. IJiit the river steaTuors were 
his principal interest; he wanted to do nothing but sail on the 
big boats. They had travelled together from N(‘w York to Mil¬ 
waukee, stopping at the ino'.t interesting cities on the route ; 
and Avhenevor they sturlcd afrC'.h ho had wanted to know if 
they could go hy the steamer. Ho seemed to have no idea of 
geography --had an impivssion that llaltimoro was a Western 
eity and was perpetually expecting to.irrive at tlie Mississippi. 
He appeared never to have lieard of any river in America but 
the Mississipju and was unprepared to recognise the existence 
of the Hudson, tlioiigh oblige(l to confess at last iliat it was 
fully equal to the Rhine. Tlicy h.ul spent som * pleasant hours 
in the palace-cars ; he was always ordering ice-cream from the 
coloured man. Ho could never got used to that idea—that 
j"ou could get ice-cream in ilio cars. Of course you couldn't, 
nor fans, nor candy, nor anything in the English cars ! He 
found the heat quite overwliehnirig, and she had told him 
she indeed expected it was the biggest be had over experi¬ 
enced. Ho was now in Eugland, hunting—"hunting round” 
Henrietta called it. These amusements were those of the Amer¬ 
ican red men ; wo had left that beJiind long ago, the pleas¬ 
ures of the chase. It seemed to be generally believed in Eng¬ 
land that we wore tomahawks and feathers; but such a cos¬ 
tume was more in keeping with English habits. Mr. Bant¬ 
ling would not have time to join her in Italy, but when she 
should go to Paris again ho expected to come over. He wanted 
very much to sec Versailles again ; he was very fond of the 
ancient rigime. They didn’t agree about that, but that was what 
she liked Versailles for, that you could sec the ancient regime 
had been swept away. There were no dukes and marquises 
there now; she remembered on the contrary one day when 
there were five American families, walking all round Mr. Bant¬ 
ling was very anxious that she should take up the subjept of 
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England again, and he thought uhe might get on better with it 
now ; England had changed a good deal within two or three 
years. He was determined that if she wont there ho should go 
to see his sister, Lady Pensil, and that this time the invita¬ 
tion shoidd come to her straight. The mystery about that 
other one had never been ex})lained. 

Caspar Goodwood came at last to Palazzo lloccanera ; he 
had written Isabel a note befondiand, to ask leave. Tiiis was 
X>romptly granted ; she would bo at lionie at six o’clock that 
afternoon. 8he spent the day wondering what he was coming 
for—what good ho expected to get of it. He had j)rosented 
himself hitherto as a person destitute of the faculty of com- 
proinise, who would take what ho had asked for or take noth¬ 
ing. Isabel’s hosjutality, how'cver, raised no quehtioiis, and she 
found no great dillieidty in appearing hajtpy enough to de¬ 
ceive him. It was her conviction at least that she deceived 
him, made him say to himself that he had been misinformed. 
Hut she also saw, so she believed, that ho was not disappoin¬ 
ted, as some other men, she was sure, would have been ; he 
had not come to Rome to look for an opportunity. She never 
found out what ho had come for ; he offered her no explana¬ 
tion ; there could be none but the very simple one that he wan¬ 
ted to sec her. In other words ho had come for his amusement. 
Isabel followed up this induction with a good deal of eager¬ 
ness and was delighted to have found a formula that would 
lay the ghost of this gentleman’s ancient grievance. If ho had 
come to Romo for his amusement this was exactly what she 
wanted ; for if he cared for amusement he had got over his 
heartache. If he had got over his heartache everything was as 
it should be and her responsibilities were at an end. It was 
true that lie took his recreation a little stiffly, but he had 
never been loose and easy and she had every reason to bcllovo 
ho was satishod with what he saw. Henrietta was not in his 
confidence, though ho was in hers, and Isabel consequently 
received no side-light upon his state of mind. Ho was open to 
little conversation on general topics ; it came back to her that 
she had said of him once, years before, "Mr. Goodwood speaks 
a good deal, but he doesn’t talk.” He spoke a good deal now, 
but he talked perhaps as little as ever ; considering, that is, 
how much there was in Rome to talk alH>ut. His Arrival was 



not calculated to simplify her relations with her husband, for 
if Mr. Osmond didn’t like her friends Mr. Goodwood had no 
claim upon his attention save as having been one of the hrst 
of them. There was nothing for her to say of him but that he 
was the very oldest; this rather meagre synthesis exhausted 
the facts. She had been obliged to introduce him to Gilbert; 
it was impossible she should not ask him to dinner, to her 
Thursday evenings, of which slie had grown very weary, but 
to which Ii T husband still held for the sake not so much of 
inviting people as of not inviting them. 

To the Thursdays Mr. Goodwood came regularly, solemnly, 
rather early ; he appeared to regard them with a good <]eai 
of gravity. Isabel every now and then had a moment of anger; 
there was something so literal about him ; she thought he might 
know that she didn’t know what to do with him. But she 
couldn’t call him stupid ; he was not that in the least; he was 
only extraordinarily honest. To be as honest as that made a 
man very different from most pcojile ; one had to bo almost 
equally honest with him. She made this latter reflection at 
the very time she was flattering herself she had pursuaded 
him that she was the most light-hearted of women. He never 
throw any doubt on this point, never asked her any personal 
questions. Ho got on much bettor with Osmond than had 
seemed probable. Osmond had a great dislike to being count¬ 
ed on ; in such a case he had an irresistible need of disap¬ 
pointing you. It was in virtue of this principle that ho gave 
himself the entertainment of taking a fancy to a perpendicu¬ 
lar Bostonian whom he had been depended upon to treat 
with coldness. He asked Isabel if Mr. Goodwood also had 
wanted to marry her, and expressed surprise at her.not having 
accepted him. It would have been an excellent thing, like liv¬ 
ing under some taU belfry which would strike all the hours 
and make a queer vibration in the upper air. Ho declared 
he liked to talk with the great Goodwood ; it wasn’t easy at 
first, you had to climb up an interminable steep staircase, up 
to the top of the tower ; but when you got there you had a 
big view and felt a little fresh breeze. Osmond, as we know, 
had delightful qualities, and he gave Caspar Goodwood the 
benefit of them all. Isabel could see that Mr. Goodwood 
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thought bettor of her luisband than ho ha<l ever wished to ; 
he had given her the imx>ression that morning in Florence 
of being inaccessible to a good impression. Gilbert asked him 
repeatedly to dinner, and Mr. Goodie ood smoked a cigar with 
him afterwards and even desired to bo shown bis collections. 
Gilbert said to Isabel that he w as very original; ho was as 
strong and of as good a style as an English portmanteau,— 
ho had plenty of straps and buckles which would never wear 
out, and a capital patent lock. Caspar Goodwood took to 
riding on the Campngna and devoted much time to this ex¬ 
ercise ; it was therefore mainly in the evening that Isabel saw 
him. She bethought herself of saying to him one day that 
if he were willing he could render her a service. And then she 
added smiling : 

don't know, however, what right I have to ask a serv¬ 
ice of you.” 

''You’re the jDerson in the world w ho has most right,” he 
answered. **I’ve given you assurances that I’ve never given 
any one else.” 

The service w'as that he should go and see her cousin Kalph, 
who was ill at the Hotel de Paris, alone, and be as kind to 
him as possible. Mr. Goodwood had never seen him, but 
he W'ould know who the poor fellow was ; if she was not mis¬ 
taken Balph had once invited him to Gardeucourt. Caspar re¬ 
membered the invitation perfectly, and, though he w*as not 
supposed to be a man of imagination, had enough to put him¬ 
self in the place of a poor gentleman who lay dying at a Homan 
inn. He caljed at the Hotel de Paris and, on being shown into 
the presence of the master of Gardencourt, found Miss Stack- 
pole sitting beside his sofa. A singular change had in fact oc¬ 
curred in this lady’s relations with Halph Touchett. She had 
not been asked by Isabel to go and see him, but on hearing 
that he was too ill to come out bad immediately gone of her 
own motion. After this she had paid him a daily visit—always 
under the conviction that they were great enemies. "Oh yes, 
we’re intimate enemies,” Halph used to say ; and he accused 
her freely—as freely as the humour of it would allow—of 
coming to worry him to death. In reality they be<9ame excel- 
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lent friends, Henrietta much wondering that she sliould never 
have liked him before. Ralph liked her exactly much as he 
had always done ; he had never doubted for a moment that she 
was an excellent follow. They talked about everything and al¬ 
ways differed ; about everything, that is, but Isabel—a topic as 
to which Ralph always had a thin forefinger on his lips. Mr. 
Bantling on the other hand proved a great resource ; Ralph 
was capable of discussing Mr. Bantling with Henrietta for 
hours. Discussiop was stimulated of course by their inevitable 
difference of view—Ralph having amused himself A\ith taking 
the ground that thegcninl ex-guardsman w'as a regular Maohia- 
velli. Caspar Goodwood could contribute nothing to such a de¬ 
bate ; but after he had been left alone with his host he found 
there w’ero various other matters they could take up. It must 
bo admitted that the lady who had just gone out was not one of 
these; Caspar granted all Miss JStackpoIe’s merits in advance, 
but had no further remark to make about her. Neither, after 
the first allusions, did the two men expatiate upon Mrs. Os¬ 
mond—a theme in wdiich Goodwood preccived as many dan¬ 
gers as Ralph. He felt very sorry for that unclassablo person¬ 
age ; ho couldn't bear to see a pleasant man, so pleasant for all 
his qiieerness, so beyond anything to be done. There was al¬ 
ways something to be done, for Goodwood, and he did it in this 
case by repeating several times his visit to the Hotel de Paris. 
It seemed to Isabel that she had been very clever ; she had 
artfuUy disposed of the superfluous Caspar. She had given 
him an occupation ; she had converted him into a caretaker 
of Ralph. She had a plan of making him travel northward 
with her cousin as soon as the first mild weather should al¬ 
low it. Lord Warburton had brought Ralph to Rome and 
Mr. Goodwood should take him away. There seemed a hap¬ 
py symmetry in this, and she was now intensely eager that 
Ralph should depart. She had a constant fear ho would die 
there before her eyes and a horror of the occurrence of this 
even at an inn, by her door, which he had so rarely entered. 
Ralph must sink to his last rest in his own dear house, in 
one of those deep, dim chambers of Gardencourt whore the 
dark ivy would cluster round the edges of the glimmering 
window. There seemed to Isabel in these days something 
sacred in Gardencourt; no chapter of the past was more per- 
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feotly irrecoverable. When she thought of the months she had 
spent there the tears rose to her eyes. She flattered herself, 
os I say, upon her ingenuity, but she had need of all she could 
muster; for several events occurred which seemed to confront 
and defy her. The Countess Gemini arrived from Florence— 
arrived with her trunks, her dresses, her chatter, her false¬ 
hoods, her frivolity, the strange, tlie unholy legend of the num¬ 
ber of her lovers. Edward Rosier, who had been away somewhere, 
—no one, not even Pansy, knew yhore,—reappeared in Rome 
and began to write her long letters, w'hich she never answered. 
Madame Merle returned from Naples and said to her with a 
strange smile : '*What on earth did you do with Lord Warbur- 
ton ?*’ As if it were any business of hors ! 


Chapter 48 

One day, toward the end of February, Ralph Touchett made 
up his mind to return to England. He had his own reasons for 
this decision, which ho was not bound to communicate ; but 
Henrietta Stackpole, to whom he mentioned his intention, 
flattered herself that she guessed them. She forbore to ex¬ 
press them, however ; she only said, after a moment, as she 
sat by his sofa : suppose you know you can't go alone 1 ’* 

*^I've no idea of doing that,’* Ralph answered. shall 
have people with mo." 

"What do you mean by ‘people’? Servants whom you pay V* 

"Ah,** said Ralph jocosely, “after all, they’re human beings.” 

"Are there any women among them ?’* Miss Stackpole •de¬ 
sired to know\ 

"You speak as if I had a dozen I No, I confess I haven’t 
a Boubrette in my employment.” 

"Well,” said Henrietta calmly, "you can’t go to England 
that way. You must have a woman’s care.” 
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''IVe had bo much of yours for the past fortnight that it 
will last me a good while/' 

*‘You*vo not had enough of it yet. I guess I'll go with you," 
said Henrietta. 

'‘Go with me ?'* Ralph slowly raised himself from his sofa. 

“Yes, I know you don’t like me, but I’ll go with you all 
the same. It would bo bettor for your health to lie down again." 

Ralph looked at her a little ; then ho slowly relapsed. “I 
like you very much," ho said in a moment. 

Miss Stiickpolo gave one of her infrequent laughs. “You 
needn’t think that by saying that you can buy me off. I’ll go 
with you, and what is more I’ll take care of you." 

“You’re a very good woman," sahl Ralph. 

“Wait till I got you safely home before you say that. It 
won’t bo easy. But you had better go, all the same." 

Before she left him, Ralph said to her ; “Do you really 
mean to take care of mo ?" 

“Well, I mean to try." 

“I notify you then that I submit. Oh, I submit I" And it 
was perhaps a sign of submission that a few minutes after 
she had left him alone ho burst into a loud lit of laughter. 
It seemed to him so inconsequent, such a conclusive proof 
of his having abdicated all functions and renounced all ex¬ 
ercise, tliat he should start on a journey across Europe under 
the supervision of Miss Stackpole. And the great oddity was 
that the prospect pleased him ; he was gratefully, luxuriously 
passive. He felt even impatient to start ; and indeed ho had 
an immense longing to see his own house again. The end of 
everything was at hand; it seemed to him ho could stretch out 
his arm and touch the goal. But ho wanted to die at homo; it 
was the only wish he had left—to extend himself in the large 
quiet room where he had last seen his father lie, and close his 
eyes upon the summer dawn. ' 

That same day Casper Goodwood came to see him, and 
he informed his visitor that Miss Stackpole had taken him 
up and was to conduct him back to England. “Ah then," 



saH Caspar, “t'm afraid I shall be a fifth wheel to the coach. 
Mrs. Osmond has made me promise to go with you/' 

*‘Good heavens—it’s the golden age ! You’re all too kind.” 

'‘The kindness of my part is to her ; it’s hardly to you.” 

“Granting that, a^e’skind,” smiled Ralph. 

“To get people to go with you ? Yes, that’s a sort of kind¬ 
ness,” Goodwood answered wi thou trending himself to the joke. 
“For myself, however,” he added, “I’ll go so far as to say that 
I would much rather travel with 3'^au and Miss Stackpole than 
with Miss Stackpole alone.” 

“And j-ou’d rather stay here than do either," said Ralph. 
“There’s really no need of your coming. Henrietta’s extra¬ 
ordinarily efficient.” 

“I'm sure of that. But I’ve promised Mrs. Osmond.” 

“You can easily get her to let you off.” 

“She wouldn’t let me off for the world. She v\ants mo to 
look after you, but that isn’t the principal thing. The prin¬ 
cipal thing is that she wants me to leave Rome.” 

“Ah, you see too much in it,'* Ralph suggested. 

“I boro her,” Goodwood went on ; “slie has nothing to say 
to me, so she invented that.” 

“Oh then, if it’s a convenience to her I certainly will lake 
you with me. Though I don’t see why it should be a conveni¬ 
ence,” Ralph added in a moment. 

“Well,” said Caspar Goodwood simply, “she thinks I’m 
watching her.” 

“Watching her ?” 

“Trying to make out if she's happy.” 

“That’s easy to make out,” said Ralph. “She’s the most 
visibly happy woman I know.” 

' “Exactly so ; I’m satisfied,” Goodwood answered dryly. 
For all his dryness, however, he had more to say. “I’ve been 
watching her ; I was an old friend and it seemed to j^e I had 
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tlie right. Sho pretends tu bo happy ; that was what sho under¬ 
took to be ; and 1 thought I should like to see for myself what 
it amounts to. I've seen,” ho continued with a harsh ring in 
his voice, “and I don’t want to see any more. I’m now quite 
ready to go.” 

“Do you know it strikes me as about lirao you should 1” 
Ralph rejoined. And this was the only conversation these 
gentlemen had about Isabel Osmond. 

Henrietta made her preparations for departure, and among 
them she found it i)roj)er to say a few words to the Coun¬ 
tess Gemini, who returned at Miss Ktackpolc’s pension the 
visit which this lady had paid her in Florence. 

“ Y'ou were very w rong about Lord Warburton,” she re¬ 
marked to the Countess. ‘ I think it right you should know 
that.” 

“About his making love to Isabel ? My poor lady, ho was 
at her house three times a day. He has left traces of his pas¬ 
sage !” the Countess cried. 

“He wished to marry your niece ; that’s why ho came to 
the house ” 

The Countess stared, and then with an inconsiderate laugh : 
“Is that the story that Isabel tells ? It isn’t bad, as such 
things go If he wishes to marry my niece, pray why doesn’t 
ho do it ? Perhaps he has gone to buy the w'edding ring and 
w'ill come back with it next month, after I’m gone.” 

“No, ho’ll not come back. Miss Osmond doesn’t wish to 
marry him.” 

“She’s very accommodating ! I knew she was fond of Isa¬ 
bel, but I didn’t know sho carried it so far.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Henrietta coldly, and re¬ 
flecting that the Countess was unpleasantly perverse. “I real- 
ly must stick to my point—that Isabel never encouraged the 
attentions of Lord Warburton.” 

“My dear friend, what do you and I know about it ? All we 
know is that ray brother’s capable of everything.” 
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“I don’t know what your brother’s capable of,” said Hen¬ 
rietta with dignity. 

**It’s not her encouraging Warburton that I complain of; it’s 
her sending him away. I want particularly to see him. Do you 
suppose she thought 1 would make him faithless ?” the 
Countess continued with audacious insistence, “However, 
she’s only keeping him, one can feel that. The house is full 
of him there ; he’s quite in the air. Oh yes, ho has left traces ; 
I’m sure I shall she him yet.” 

“Well,” said Henrietta after a little, with one of those in¬ 
spirations which had made the fortune of her letters to the 
InUrviewer, “perhaps he'll be more successful with you than 
with Isabel!” 

When she told her friend of the offer she had made Ralph 
Isabel replied that she could have done nothing that would 
have pleased her more. It had alw'ays been her faith that at 
bottom Ralph and this young woman wore made to under¬ 
stand each other. “I don’t care whether he understands me 
or not,” Henrietta declared. “The great thing is that ho 
shouldn’t die in the cars.” 

“He won't do that,” Isabel said, shaking her head with 
an extension of faith. 

“He won’t if I can help it. I see you want us all to go. I 
don’t know what you want to do.” 

“I want to be alone,” said Isabel. 

“You w'on’t be that so long as you’ve so much company 
at home.” 

“Ah, they’re part of the comedy. You others are sj)ecta- 
tors.” 

“Do you call it a comedy, Isabel Archer?” Henrietta 
rather grimly asked. 

“The tragedy then if you like. You’re all looking at me ; 
it makes me uncomfortable.” 

Henrietta engaged in this act for a while. “You'i^ like the 
stricken deer, seeking the innermost shade. Oh, you do give 
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mo such a sense of helplessness!” she broke out. 

not at all helpless. There arc many things I mean to 

do.” 

“It’s not you I’m speaking of ; it’s myself. It’s too much, 
having come on purpose, to leave you just as I find you.” 

“You don’t do that ; j^ou leave me much refreshed,” 
Isabel said. 

“Very mild refreshment—sour lemonade! I want you to 
promise me something.’' 

“I can't do that. I shall never make another promise. I 
made such a solemn one four years ago, and I’ve succeeded 
so ill in keeping it.” 

“You’ve had no encouragement. In this case I should give 
you the greatest. Leave your husband before the worst comes; 
that’s uhat I \>ant you to promise.” 

“The worst ? What do you call the worst ?” 

“Before your character gets spoiled.” 

“Bo 3 ’ou mean my disposition ? It won’t get spoiled,” 
Isabel answered, smiling. “I'm taking very good care of it. I’m 
extremely struck,” she added, turning away, “with the off¬ 
hand way in which you speak of a woman's h aving her hus¬ 
band. It’s easy to see you’ve never had one I” 

“Well,” said Henrietta as if she were beginning an argu¬ 
ment, “nothing is more common in our Western cities, and 
it's to them, after all, that we must look in the future.” Her 
argument, however, does not concern this history, which has 
too many other threads to unwind. She announced to Ralph 
Touchett that she was ready to leave Rome by any train he 
might designate, and Ralph immediately pulled himself to¬ 
gether for departure. Isabel went to see him at the last, and 
he made the same remark that Henrietta had made. It struck 
him that Isabel w'aa uncommonly glad to get rid of them all. 

For all answer to this she gently laid her hand on his, and 
said in a low tone, with a quick smile : “My dear Ralph—I” 
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It was anH^^or oiiuugh, and Ijo Mas quite contented. But 
ho went on in the same M'ay, jocosely, ingenuously: "‘IVe seen 
less of you than I might, but it’s better than nothing. And 
then I’ve heard a great deal about you.” 

*‘1 don’t know from vhom, leading the life you’ve done.” 


"From the voices of the air ! Oh, from no one else ; I never 
lot other people speak of jou. They always say you’re *charm- 
ing’ and that’s so flat.” 


*T might have seen more of you certainly,” Isabel said. 

“i ortimately I’m not married. When you come to see me 
in England I shall be.able to entertain you with all the free¬ 
dom of a bachelor.” Ho continued to talk as if they should 
certainly meet again, and succeeded in making the assump¬ 
tion appear almost just. Ho made no allusion to his term 
being near, to the probability that he should not out-last the 
summer. If ho preferred it so, Isabel u'as willing enough ; the 
reality was sufficiently distinct u'ithout their erecting finger¬ 
posts in conversation. That had been well enough for the ear¬ 
ner time, though about this, as about his other affairs, Ralph 
had never been egotistic. Isabel spoke of his journey, of the 
stages into which he shouhl divide it. of the precautions lie 
should^take. “Henrietta’s my greatest precaution,” he Avent 
on. ‘'The conscience of that woman’s sublime.” 


'^Certaitil}^ she’ll be very conscientious.” 

“Will be i She has been ! It’s only because she thinks it’s 
her duty that she goes with me. There’s a conceiflioii of duty 
for you.” 


“Yes, it’s a generous one,” said Isabel, “and it makes mo 
deeply ashamed. I ought to go with j^ou, you know.” 

“Your husband wouldn’t like that.” 


“No, he wouldn’t like it. But T might go, all the same.” 

“I’m startled by the boldness of your imagination. Fancy 
my being a cause of disagreement betM’oen a lady and her 
husband!” 


''That’s why I don’t go,” said Isabel simply-~yet not very 
lucidly. ^ 



Ralph understood well enough, however. should think 
[ so, with all those occupations you speak of.'’ 

*'It isn’t that. I’m afraid,” said Isabel. After a pause she 
repeated, as if to make herself, rather than him, hear the 
words : *"I’m afraid.” 

I 

Ralph could hardly tell what her tone meant; it was so 
strangely deliberate—apparently so void of emotion. Did she 
wish to do public penance for a fault of which she had not 
been convicted ? or were her words simply an attempt at en¬ 
lightened self-analysis ? However this might be, Ralph could 
I not resist so easy an opportunity. **Afraid of your husband ?” 

''Afraid of myself!” she said, getting up. She stood there 
a moment and then added : "If 1 were afraid of my husband 
that would be simply my duty. That's what women are 
expected to be. ” 

"Ah yes,” laughed Ralph ; "but to make up for it there’s 
always some man awfully afraid of some woman!” 

She gave no heed to this pleasantry, but suddenly took a 
different turn. "With Henrietta at the head of your little 
band,” she exclaimed abruptly, "there will be nothing left for 
Mr. Goodwood!” 

"Ah, my dear Isabel,” Ralph answered, "he’s used to that. 
There is nothing left for Mr. Goodviood.’' 

She coloured and then observed, quickly, that she must 
leave him. They stood together a moment; both her hands 
were in both of his. "You’ve been my best friend,” she said. 

"It was for you that I wanted—that I wanted to live. But 
I’m of no use to you. ” 

Then it came over her more poignantly that she should 
not see him again. She could not accept that; she sould not 
part with him that way. "If you should send for me I’d 
come,* ’ she said at last. 

"Your husband won’t consent to that.” 

”Oh yes, I can arrange it.” 

"X shall keep that for my last pleasure I” said Ralph. 

In answer to which she simply kissed him. It was Thurf- 
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day, and that evening Caspar Goodwood came to Palazzo 
Eoccanera. He was among the first to arrive, and he spent 
some time in conversation with Gilb(*rt Osmond, who almost 
always was present when his wife received. They sat down 
together, and Osmond, talkative, communicative, expansive, 
seemed possessed with a kind of intellectual gaiety. He leaned 
back with his logs crossed, lounging and chatting, while Good- 
wood, more restless, but not at all lively, shifted his position, 
pla 3 ’ed with his hat, made the little sofa creak beneath him. 
Osmond’s face wore a sharp, aggressive smile; he was as 
a man whose perceptions have been quickened by good new’s. 
He remarked to Goodwood that he w^as sorry they were to 
lose him ; he himself should particularly miss him. He saw so 
few intelligent men—they were surprisingly scarce in Rome. 
He must be sure to come back ; there was something very 
refreshing, to an inveterate Italian like himself, in talking 
with a genuine outsider. 

"I'm very fond of Jiome, j'ou know," Osmond said, "but 
there’s nothing 1 like better than to meet people who haven’t 
that superstition The modern world’s after all very fine. Now 
3 ou’re thoroughly modern and yet arc not at all common. 
So many of the moderns w e see arc such very poor stuff. If 
they’re the children of the future we’re willing to die young. 
Of course the ancients too arc often very tiresome. My wife 
and 1 like everything that’s really new—not the mere pre- 
teiu p of it. There’s nothing now, unfortunately, in ignorance 
and stupidity. We see plenty of that in forms that offer them¬ 
selves as a revelation of progress, of light. A revelation of 
vulgarity 1 There's a certain kind of vulgarity which I believe 
is really new; I don’t think there ever was anything like it 
before. Indeed I don’t find vulgarity, at all, before the pres¬ 
ent century. You see a faint menace of it here and there in 
the last, but today the air has growm so dense that delicate 
things are literally not recognised. Now, w^e’ve liked you —/" 
With which ho hesitated a moment, laying his hand gently on 
Goodwood’s knee and smiling with a mixture of assurance 
and embarrassment. "I’m going to say something extremely 
offensive and patronising, but you must let me have the sat¬ 
isfaction of it. We’ve liked you because—because you’ve re¬ 
conciled us a little to the future. If there are to be% certain 
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number of people like you —a la bonne heure ! I’m talking for 
my wife as well as for myself, you see. She speaks for me, 
my wife ; why shouldn’t I speak for her ? We’re as united, you 
know, as the candlestick and the snuffers. Am I assuming too 
much when I say that I think IVe understood from you that 
your occupations have been—a—commercial ? There’s a dan¬ 
ger in that, you know ; but it’s the way you have escaped 
that strikes us. Excuse mo if my little compliment seems in 
execrable taste ; fortunately my wife doesn’t hoar mo. What 
I moan is that you might have been —a—what I was mention- 
ing just now. The whole American world was in a conspiracy 
to make you so. But you resisted, you’ve something about 
you that saved you. And yet you're so modern, so modern ; 
the most modern man we know ! We shall always be delighted 
to see you again.” 

I have said that Osmond was in good humour, and these 
remarks will give ample cvidonco of the fact. They wore 
infinitely more personal than ho usually cared to be, and if 
Caspar Goodwood had attended to them more closely bo 
might have thought that the defence of delicacy was in rather 
odd hands. We may believe, how ever, that Osmond knew 
very well what he was about, and that if ho chose to use the 
tone of patronage with a grossness not in his habits he had an 
excellent reason for the escapade. Goodwood had only a vague 
sense that ho was laying it on somehow ; he scarcely knew 
where the mixture was applied. Indeed ho scarcely knew what 
Osmond was talking about ; ho wanted to be alone with Isa¬ 
bel, and that idea spoke louder to liim than her husband's 
perfectly-pitched voice. lie watched her talking with other 
people and wondered when she would be at liberty and wheth¬ 
er he might ask her to go into one of the other rooms. His 
humour was not, like Osmond’s, of tJie best; there was an ele¬ 
ment of dull rage in his consciousness of things. Up to this time 
he had not disliked Osmond personally ; he had only thought 
him very well-informed and obliging and more than he had 
supposed like the person whom Isabel Archer would naturally 
marry. His host had won in the open field a great advantage 
over him, and Goodwood had too strong a sense of fair play 
to have been ntoved to under-rate him on that account. ^ He 
had not tried positively to think well of him ; this was a flight 
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of sentimental benevolence of which, even in the days when 
ho came nearest to reconciling himself to what had happened, 
Goodwood was quite incapable. He accepted him as rather a 
brilliant personage of the amateurish kind, alHicted with a re¬ 
dundancy of leisure which it amused him to work off in little 
refinements of conversation. But he only half trusted him ; he 
could never make out why the deuce Osmond should lavish re¬ 
finements of any sort upon him. It made him suspect that he 
found some private entertainment in it, and it ministered to a 
general impression that his triumphant rival had in his compo¬ 
sition a streak of perversity. Ho knew indeed that Osmond 
could have no reason to wish him evil; he had nothing to fear 
from him. Ho had carried off a supreme advantage and could 
afford to be kind to a man who had lost everything. It was 
true that Goodwood had at times grimly wished he were dead 
and -would have liked to kill him ; but Osmond had no means 
of know'ing this, for practice had made the younger man perfect 
in the art of appearing inaccessible to-day to any violent emo¬ 
tion. He cultivated this art in order to deceive himself, but it 
was others that he deceived first. He cultivated it, moreover, 
with very limited success ; of which there could be no better 
proof than the deep, dumb irritation that reigned in his soul 
when he heard Osmond speak of his w ife’s feelings as if he 
were commissioned to answer for them. 

That was all ho bad had an ear for in \vhat his host said 
to him this evening ; he had been conscious that Osmond made 
more of a point even than usual of referring to the conjugal 
harmony prevailing at Palazzo Boccanera. He had been more 
careful than ever to speak as if he and his wife had all things 
in sweet community and it were as natural to each of them 
to say “w'e” as to saj’' **I.” In all this there was an air of in¬ 
tention that had puzzled and angered our poor Bostonian, 
-w’ho could only reflect for his comfort that Mrs. Osmond’s 
relations with her husband were none of his business. He had 
no proof whatever that her husband misrepresented her, and 
if he judged her by the surface of things was bound to believe 
that she liked her life. She had never given him the faintest 
sign of discontent. Miss Stackpole had told hitu that she had 
lost her illusions, but wTiting for the papers had made Miss 
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Stackpolc Bonsational. 3iio was too fond of early news« More* 
over, since her arrival in Home she had been much on her 
guard ; she had pretty well ceased to flash her lantern at him. 
This indeed, it may be said for her, would have been quite 
against her conscience, She had now seen the reality of Isa* 
bcl’s situation, and it had inspired her with a just reserve. 
Whatever could be done to improve it the most useful form 
of assistance would not be to inflame her former lovers wdth 
a sense of her wrongs. Miss Stackpole continued to take a 
deep interest in the state of Mr. Goodwood's feelings, but she 
showed it at present only by sending him choice extracts, hu* 
morous and other, from the American journals, of which she 
received several by every post and which she always perused 
with a pair of scissors in her hand. The articles she cut out she 
placed in an envelope addressed to Mr. Goodwood, which she 
left with her own hand at his hotel. He never asked her a ques¬ 
tion about Isabel ; hadn't he come five thousand miles to see 
for himself ? Ho was thus not in the least authorised to think 
Mrs. Osmond unhappy ; but the very absence of authorisation 
operated as an irritant, ministered to the harshness with which, 
in spite of his theory that ho had ceased to care, he now recog¬ 
nised that, so far as she was concerned, the future had noth¬ 
ing more for him. He had not even the satisfaction of knowing 
the truth ; apparently he could not even be trusted to respect 
her if she were unhappy. He was hopeless, helpless, useless. To 
this last character she had called his attention by her ingeni¬ 
ous plan for making him leave Rome. He had no objection 
W'hatevcr to doing what he could for her cousin, but it made 
him grind his teeth to think that of all the services she might 
have asked of him this w^as the one she had been eager to 
select. There had been no danger of her choosing one that 
would have kept him in Rome. 

To-night what he was chiefly thinking of was that he was 
to leave her to-morrow and that he had gained nothing by 
coming but the knowledge that ho was as little wanted as 
ever. About herself he had gained no knowledge ; she was im¬ 
perturbable, inscrutable, impenetrable. He felt the old bitter^ 
ness, which he had tried hard to swallow, rise again in his 
throat, and he knew there are disappointments that last as 
long as life. Osmond went on talking ; goodwood was vaguely 
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aware that ho was touching again upon his perfect intimacy 
with his wife. It seemed to him for a moment that the man 
had a kind of demonic imagination ; it was impossible that 
without malice he should have selected so unusual a topic. 
But what did it matter, after all, whether ho were demonic 
or not, and whether she loved him or hated him ? She might 
hate him to the death without one’s gaining a straw one’s 
self. "You travel, by the by, with Ralph Touchett,” Osmond 
said. "I suppose that means you’ll move slowly ?” 

"I don’t know. I shall do just as ho likes.” 

"You’re very accommodating. We’re immensely obliged to 
you ; you must really let mo say it. My wife has probably ex¬ 
pressed to you what wo feel. Touciiett has been on our minds 
all winter ; it has looked more than once as if ho would never 
leave Rome. Ho ought never to have come ; it’s worse than 
an imprudonce for people in that state to travel; it’s a kind 
of indelicacy. I wouldn’t for the world be under such an 
obligation to Touchett as he has been to—to my wife and 
me. Other people inevitably have to look after him, and every 
one isn’t so generous as you.” 

*T’ve nothing elso to do,” Caspar said dryly. 

Osmond looked at him a moment askance. "You ought 
to marry, and then you’d have plenty to do I It’s true that 
in that case you wouldn’t be quite so available for deeds of 
mercy.” 

"Do you find that as a married man you’re so much oc¬ 
cupied V* the young man mechanically asked. 

"Ah, you see, being married’s in itself an occupation. It 
isn’t always active ; it’s often passive ; but that takes even 
more attention. Then my wife and I do so many things to¬ 
gether. Wo read, we study, we make musio, we walk, we drive 
—we talk even, as when we first knew each other. I delight, to 
this hour, in my wife’s conversation. If you’re ever bored 
take my advice and get married. Your wife inde^ may boro 
you, in that case ; but you'U never bore yourself. You 11 w- 
ways have something to say to yourself—always have a sub- 
jeet of reflection.” ^ 
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"I’m not bored,*' said Goodwood. 1*^0 plenty to think 
about and to say to myself." 

"Moro than to say to others I'* Osmond exclaimed with a 
light laugh. "Where shall you go next ? I mean after you’ve 
consigned Touchelt to his iiatuial caretakers- I believe his 
mother’s at last coming back to look after him. That liiile 
lad 3 '*s superb ; she neglects her duties with a finish—! Per¬ 
haps you’ll spend the summer in England ?" 

"I don’t know I’ve no plans." 

"Ilapp 3 ’ man I That's a little bleak, but it’s very free." 

"Oh yes, I’m very free." 

"Free to come back to Rome I hope," said Osmond as 
li<' saw a group of now visitors enter the room. "Remember 
that when you do eome \ve count on 3 " 0 U !” 

Goodwood had meant to go away early, but the evening 
elapsed without his having a chance to sjicak to Ivsabel other- 
wi.se than as one of several associated interlocutors. There 
was something perverse in the inveteracy with wdiiehslio avoid¬ 
ed him ; his unquenchable rancour discovered an intention 
where there W'as certainly no appearance of one. There was 
absolutely no appearance of one. She met his eyes with her 
clear hospitable smile, which seemed almost to ask that he 
would come and help her to entertain some of her visitors. 
To such suggestions, however, he opposed but a stiff impa* 
ticnco. He wandered about and waited ; he talked to the few 
people he knew, who found him for the first time rather self- 
contradictory. This was indeed rare with Caspar Goodwood, 
though he often contradicted others. There was often music 
at Palazzo Rocoanera. and it was usually very good. Under 
cover of the music he managed to contain himself; but toward 
the end, when he saw the people beginning to go, he drew near 
to Isabel and asked her in a low tone if he might not speak to 
her in one of the other rooms, which he had just assured him¬ 
self was empty. She smiled as if she wished to oblige him but 
found herself absolutely prevented. "I’m afraid it’s impossible. 
People are saying good-night, and I must be where they can 
see me.” 

"1 shall wait till they are all gone then.” 
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She hesitated a moment. '*Ah, that will be delightful !*' she 
exclaimed. 

And he waited, though it took a long time yet. There were 
several people, at the end, who seemed tethered to the car¬ 
pet. The Countess Gemini, who was never herself till mid¬ 
night, as she said, displayed no consciousness that the enter¬ 
tainment was over ; she had still a little circle of gentlemen 
in front of the fire, who every now and then broke into a 
united laugh. Osmond had disappeared—he never bade good¬ 
bye to people ; and as the Countess was extending her range, 
according to her custom at this period of the evening, Isabel 
had sent Pansy to bed. Isabel sat a little apait; she too ap¬ 
peared to wish her sister-in-law would sound a lower note and 
let the last loiterers depart in peace. 

“May I not say a word to you now ?’* Goodwood presently 
asked her. 

She got up immediately, smiling. “Certainly, wo*11 go some¬ 
where else if you like. “They went together, leaving the Coun¬ 
tess with her little circle, and for a moment after they had 
crossed the threshold neither of them spoke. Isabel would 
not sit down ; she stood in the middle of the room slowly 
fanning herself; she had for him tho same familiar grace. She 
seemed to wait for him to speak. Now that he was alone with 
her all the passion ho had never stifled surged into his senses ; 
it hummed in his eyes and made things swim round him. The 
bright, empty room grew dim and blurred, and through the 
heaving veil he felt her hover before him with gleaming eyes 
and parted lips. If he had seen more distinctly he would have 
perceived her smile was fixed and a trifle forced—that she 
was frightened at what she saw in his own face. “I suppose 
you wish to bid me goodbye V* she said. 

“Yes—but I don't like it. I don’t want to leave Romo,” he 
answered with almost plaintive honesty. 

'*1 can well imagine. It's wonderfully good of you. I can’t 
tell you how kind I think you.” 

For a moment more he said nothing. “With n few words 
like that you make me go.” 
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''You must come back some day/* she brightly returned. 

“Some day ? You mean as long a time hence as possible/’ 

*'Oh no ; I don't mean all that.” 

“What do you mean 1 1 don’t understand ! But I said I’d 
go, and I’ll go/’ Goodwood added. 

“Como back whenever you like,*' said Isabel wdthattempted 
lightness. 

“I don’t care a straw for your cousin !” Caspar broke out. 

“Is that what you wished to tell mo ?” 

“No, no ; I didn’t want to tell you an;y thing : I wanted to 
ask you—” he paused a moment, and then—“what have you 
really made of your life ?” he said, in a low, quick tone. He 
paused again, as if for an answer; but she said nothing, and 
he went on : “I can’t understand, I can't penetrate|you ! What 
am I to believe—what do you want me to think ?” Still she 
said nothing ; she only stood looking at him, now quite with¬ 
out pretending to ease. “I’m told you’re unhappy, and if you 
are 1 should like to know it. That would be something for 
me. But you yourself say you’re happy, and you’re some¬ 
how so still, so smooth, so hard. You’re completely changed. 
You conceal everything; I haven’t really come near you.” 

“You come very near,” Isabel said gently, but in a tone of 
warning. 

“And yet I don’t touch you ! I want to know the truth. 
Have you done well %*' 

“You ask a groat deal.” 

*'Yes—IVe always asked a great deal. Of course you won't 
tell me. I shall never know if you can help it. And then it's 
none of my business.” He had spoken with a visible effort 
to control himself, to give a considerate form to an inconsid¬ 
erate state of mind. But the sense that it was his last chance, 
that he loved her and had lost her, that she would think him a 
fool whatever he should say, suddenly gave him a lash andadd<< 
ed a deep vibration to his low voice. “You’re perfectly inscru¬ 
table, and that’s what makes me think you’ve something to 
hide. I tell you I don’t care a straw for your cousin, but I don’t 
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mean that I don’t like him. I moan that it isn’t because I like 
him that I go away with him. I’d go if he wore an idiot and 
you should have asked me. If you should ask me I’d go to Si¬ 
beria to-morrow. Why do you want me to leave the place ? 
You must have some reason for that; if you were as contented 
as you pretend you are you wouldn’t care. I’d rather know the 
truth about you, even if it’s damnable, than have come here 
for nothing. That isn’t what I came for. T thought I shouldn’t 
care. I came because I wanted to assure myself that I needn’t 
think of you any more I haven’t thought of anything else, and 
you’re quite right to wish me to go away. But if I must go, 
there’s no harm in my letting myself out for a single moment, 
is there 1 If you’re really hurt—if he hurts you—nothing I say 
will hurt you. When 1 tell you [ love you it’s simply wliat I 
came for. I thought it was for something else ; but it was for 
that. I shouldn’t say it if 1 didn’t believe I should never see you 
again. It’s the last time—let me pluck a single flower ! I’ve no 
right to say that, I know ; and you’ve no right to listen. But 
you don’t listen, you never listen, you're always thinking of 
something else. After this I must go, of course; so I shall 
at least have a reason. Your asking me is no reason, not a 
real one. I can’t judge by your husband,” he went on 
irrelevantly ; almost incoherently ; *‘I don’t understand him ; 
he tells mo you adore each other. Why does he tell me that ? 
What business is it of mine ? When I say that to’you, you look 
strange. But you always look strange. Yes, you’ve something 
to hide. It’s none of my business—very true. But I love you,” 
said Caspar Goodwood. 

As he said, she looked strange. She turned her eyes to the 
door by which they had entered and raised her fan as if in 
warning. *‘You*ve behaved so well; don’t spoil it,” she uttered 
softly. 

"No one hears mo. It’s wonderful what you tried to put 
me oflF with. I love you as I’ve never loved you.” 

know it. I knew it as soon as you consented to go.” 

"You can’t help it—of course not. You would if you could, 
but you can’t, unfortunately. Unfortunately for me, I mean. 
I ask nothing—nothing, that is, I shouldn’t. But I do%sk one 
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sole satisfaction that you tell me—that you tell me-'!’* 

“That I tell you what 1 ” 

**Whether I may pity you.” 

“Should you like that ?” Isabel asked, trying to smile again. 

“To pity you ? Most assuredly! That at least would bo do¬ 
ing something. I’d give my life to it.” 

She raised her fan to her face, which it covered all except 
her eyes. Thoy rested a moment on hi-s. “Don’t give 5 ’our life 
to it; but give a thought to it every now and then.” And 
with that she went back to the Countess Gemini. 


Chapter 49 


Madame Meble had not made her appearance at Palazzo 
Koccanera on the evening of that Thursday of which I have 
narrated some of the incidents, and Isabel, though she ob¬ 
served her absence, was not surprised by it. Things had pass¬ 
ed between them which added no stimulus to sociability, and 
to appreciate which wo must glance a little backward. It 
has been mentioned that Madame Merle returned from Naples 
shortly after Lord Warburton had left Borne, and that on 
her first meeting with Isabel (whom, to do her justice, she 
came immediately to see) her first utterance had been an 
enquiry as to the whereabouts of this nobleman, for whom 
she appeared to hold her dear friend accountable. 

•‘Please don’t talk of him,” said Isabel for answer ; “we've 
heard so much of him of late.” 

Madame Merle bent her head on one side a little protest- 
ingly» and smiled at the left corner of her mouth. “You’ve 
But you must remember that I've not, in Naples, 
find him here and to be able to congratulate Pan- 
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**You may congratulate Pansy still; but not on marrying 
Lord Warburton.” 

"How you Ba> that! Don’t you know I had set my heart 
on it ?” Madame Merle asked with a great deal of spirit, but 
still with the intonation of good humour. 

Isabel was discomposed, but she was determined^to be good- 
humoured too. "You shouldn’t have gone to Naples then. 
You should have stayed here to watch the offair.” 

"I had too much confidence in you. But do you think it’s 
too late V* 

"You had better ask Pansy/’ said Isabel. 

"I shall ask her what you’ve said to her.” 

These words seemed to justify the impulse of self-defence 
aroused on Isabel’s part by her perceiving that her visitor’s 
attitude was a critical one. Madame Merle, as we know, 
had been very discreet hitherto ; she had never criticised ; 
she had been markedly afraid of intermeddling. But appar¬ 
ently she had only reserved herself for this occasion, since 
she now had a dangerous quickness in her eye and an air 
of irritation which even her admirable ease was not able to 
transmute. She had suffered a disappointment which excited 
Isabel’s surprise—our heroine having no knowledge of her 
zealous interest in Pansy’s marriage ; and she betrayed it in 
a manner which quickened Mrs. Osmond’s alarm. More clear¬ 
ly than ever before Isabel heard a cold, mocking voice pro¬ 
ceed from she knew not where, in the dim void that sur¬ 
rounded her, and declare that this bright, strong, definite, 
worldly woman, this incarnation of the practical, the personal, 
the immediate, was a powerful agent in her destiny. She was 
nearer to her than Isabel had yet discovered, and her near¬ 
ness was not the charming accident she had so long supposed. 
The sense of accident indeed had died within her that day 
when she happened to be struck with the manner in which 
the wonderful lady and her own husband sat together in 
private. No definite suspicion had as yet taken its place ; but 
it was enough to make her view this friend with a different 
eye, to have been led to reflect that there was more intention 
in her past behaviour than she had allowed for atj^ the time. 
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Ah yes, there had been intention, there had been intention, 
leabel said to herself; and she seemed to wake from a long 
pernicious dream. What was it that brought home to her that 
Madame Merle's intention had not been good I Nothing but 
the mistrust which had lately taken body and which married 
itself now to the fruitful wonder produced by her visitor’s chal¬ 
lenge on behalf of poor Pansy. There was something in this 
challenge which had at the very outset excited an answering 
defiance ; a nameless vitality which she could see to have been 
absent from her friend’s professions of delicacy and caution. 
Madame Merle had been unwilling to interfere certainly, but 
only so long as there was nothing to interfere with. It will 
perhaps seem to the reader that Isabel went fast in casting 
doubt, on mere suspicion, on a sincerity proved by several 
years of good offices. She moved quickly indeed, and with 
reason, for a strange truth was filtering into her soul. Madame 
Merle’s interest was identical * with Osmond’s ; that was 
enough. think Pansy will tell you nothing that will make 
you more angry,” she said in answer to her companion’s last 
remark. 

*T’m not in the least angry. I’vo only a great desire to re¬ 
trieve tho situation. Do you consider that Warburton has left 
us forever ?” 

“I can’t tell you ; I don’t understand you. It’s all over ; 
please let it rest. Osmond has talked to me a great deal about 
it; and I’ve nothing more to say or to hear. I’ve no doubt,” 
Isabel added, **that he’ll be very happy to discuss the subject 
with you.” 

know what ho thinks ; he came to see me last evening.” 

“As soon as you had arrived ? Then you know all about 
it and you needn’t apply to me for information.” 

“It isn’t information I want. At bottom it’s sympathy. I 
had set my heart on that marriage ; the idea did what so few 
things do—it satisfied the imagination.” 

''Your imagination, yes. But not that of the persons con¬ 
cerned.” 
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“You moan by that of course that I’m not concerned. Of 
course not directly. But when one’s such an old friend one 
can't help having something at stake. You forgot how long 
I’ve known Pansy. You mean, of course,” Madame Merle ad¬ 
ded, “that you are one of the persons concerned.” 

“No ; that’s the last thing I mean. I’m very weary of it 
all.” 

Madame Merle hesitated a little. “Ah yes, your work’s 
done. ” 

“Take care what 3 ^ou say,” said Isabel very gravely. 

“Oh, I take care ; never perhaps more than when it ap¬ 
pears least. Your husband judges 3 *ou severely.” 

Isabel made for a moment no answer to this ; she fell 
choked V ith bitterness. It w’as not the insolence of Madame 
Merle’s informing her that Osmond had been taking her into 
his confidence as against his wife that struck her most ; for 
she was not quick to believe that this was meant for insolence. 
Madame Merle was very rarely insolent, and only when it was 
exactly right. It was not right now, or at least it W'as not 
right 3 ct. What touched Isabel like a drop of corrosive acid 
upon an open wound was the knowledge that Osmond dishon¬ 
oured her in his words as well as in his thoughts. “Should you 
like to know how I judge him ?” she asked at last. 

“No, because you’d never tell mo. And it would be pain¬ 
ful for me to know.” 

There was a i)auso, and for the first time since she had 
known her Isabel thought Madame Merle disagreeable. She 
wished she would leave her. “Remember how attractive Pan¬ 
sy is, and don’t despair,” she said abruptly, with a desire that 
this should close their interview. 

But Madame Merle’s expansive presence underwent no con¬ 
traction. She only gathered her mantle about her and, with 
the movement, scattered upon the air a faint, agreeable fra* 
grance. “I don’t despair; I feel encouraged. And I didn’t come 
to scold you ; I came if possible to learn the truth. I know 
you’ll tell it if I ask you. It’s an immense blessing with you 
that one can count upon that. No, you won’I^elieve what a 
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comfort I take in it.’ ’ 

“What truth do you spoak of ?” Isabel asked, wondering. 

“Just this : w'hother Lord Warburton changed his mind quite 
of his own movement or because you recommended it. To 
please himself I mean, or to please you. Think of the con¬ 
fidence I must still have in you, in spite of having lost a little 
of it,” Madame Mcilc continued with a smile, “to ask such 
a question as that !” She sat looking at her friend, to judge 
the effect of her word.s, and then went on : “Now don't be 
heroic, don't bo unreasonable, don’t take offence. It seems 
to mo I do you an honour in &p(‘aking .-o. I don't know another 
woman to whom I w'ould do it. I haven’t the least idea that 
any other woman would tell me the truth And don't you 
see how well it is that your laisband should know it ? It’s 
true that he doesn’t appear to have had any tact whatever 
in trying to extract it , he has indulged in gratuitous supposi¬ 
tions. But that doesn’t alter the fact that it w ould make a 
difference m his view of his daughter's prospects to know dis¬ 
tinctly what really occurred. If Lord Warburton simpl}’ got 
tired of the poor child, that's one thing, and it’s a pity. If 
he gave her up to please 3 'ou it’.**, another That's a pity too, 
but in a different wa^^ 'Then, in the latter ease, you’d per¬ 
haps resign yourself to not being pleased—to simply seeing 
3 ’our stepdaughter married. Let him off—-let us have him T' 

Madame Merle had procev‘ded very deliberately', watch¬ 
ing her companion and appawuitly thinking she tould pro¬ 
ceed safely. As she went on Isabel grew pale ; she clasped 
her hands more tightly in her lap It was not that her visi¬ 
tor had at last thought it the right time to bo insolent ; for 
this was not what was most apparent. It was a worse hor¬ 
ror than that. “Who are you—what are you ?*' Isabel mur¬ 
mured. “What have you to do with my husband ?” It was 
strange that for the moment she drew as near to him as if she 
had loved him. 

“Ah then, you take it heroically ! I’m very sorry. Don’t 
think, howCiver, that I shall do so.” 

“What have you to do with mo ?” Isabel went on. 

Madame Merle slowly got up, stroking her muff, but not 
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removing her eyes from Isabel’s face. '^Everything !” she an¬ 
swered. 

Isabel sat there looking up at her. without rising ; her face 
was almost a prayer to be enlightened. But the light of this 
woman's eyes seemed only a darkness. “Oh misery !” she mur¬ 
mured at last; and she fell back, covering her face with her 
hands. It had come over her like a high surging wave that 
Mrs. Touchett was right. Madame Merle had married her. 
Before she uncovered her face again that lady had left the 
room. 

Isabel took a drive alone that afternoon ; she wished to 
be far away, under the sky, where she could descend from 
her carriage and tread upon the daisies. She had long before 
this taken old Home into her confidence, for in a world of 
ruins the ruin of her happiness seemed a less unnatural catas¬ 
trophe. She rested her weariness upon things that had crum¬ 
bled for centuries and yet still were upright; she dropped her 
secret sadness into the silence of lonely places, where its very 
modern quality detached itself and grew objective, so that 
as she sat in a sun-warmed angle on a winter’s day, or stood 
in a mouldy church to which no one came, she could almost 
smile at it and think of its smallness. Small it was, in the 
large Roman record, and her haunting sense of the continuity 
of the human lot easily carried her from the less to the greater, 
She had become deeply, tenderly acquainted with Rome ; it 
interfused and moderated her passion. But she had grown to 
think of it chiefly as the place where people had suffered. This 
was what came to her in the starved churches, where the mar¬ 
ble columns, transferred from pagan ruins, seemed to offer her 
a companionship in endurance and the musty incense to be a 
compound of long-unanswered prayers. There was no gentler 
nor less consistent heretic than Isabel; the firmest of worship¬ 
pers, gazing at dark alter-pictures or clustered candles, could 
not have felt more intimately the suggestiveness of these* ob* 
jeote nor have been more liable at such moments to a spiritual 
visitation. Pansy, as we know, was almost always her com¬ 
panion, and of late the Countess Gemini, balafieing a pink 
parasol, had lent brilliancy to their equipage but she etill 

occasionally found herself alone when it suited Bbr mood and 
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w Jioro it suited tiic place. On such occasions she had several 
resorts; the most accessible of which perhaps was a seat on the 
low parapet which edges the white grassy spare before the high, 
cold front of Saint John Latoran, whence you look across the 
Oampagna at the far-trailing outline of the Alban Mount and 
at that mighty plain, between, which is still so full of all that 
has passed from it. After the departure of her cousin and his 
companions she roamed more than usual; she carried her 
sombre spirit from one familiar shrine to the other. Even when 
Pansy and the Countess were with her she felt the touch of a 
vanished world. The carriage, leaving the walls of Rome be¬ 
hind, rolled through narrow lanes where the wild honeysuckle 
had begun to tangle itself in the hedges, or waited for her in 
quiet places wdiere the fields lay near, while she strolled fur¬ 
ther and further over the flower-freckled turf, or sat on a 
stone that had once had a use and gazed through the veil of 
her personal sadness at the splendid sadness of the scone—at 
the dense, warm light, the far gradations and soft confusions 
of colour, the motionless shepherds in lonely attitudes, the hills 
whore the cloud-shadows had the lightness of a blush. 

On the afternoon I began u ith speaking of, she had taken 
a resolution not to think of Madame Merle; but the reso¬ 
lution proved vain, and tins lady’s imago hovered constantly 
before her. She asked herself, with an almost childlike hor¬ 
ror of the supposition, whether to this intimate friend of sev¬ 
eral years the great historical epithet of wick^ were to be 
applied. She knew the idea only by the Bible and other liter¬ 
ary works ; to the best of her belief she had had no personal 
acquaintance with wickedness. She had desired a large ac¬ 
quaintance with human life, and in spite of her having flat¬ 
tered herself that she cultivated it with some success the ele¬ 
mentary privilege had been denied her. Perhaps it was not 
wicked—in the historic sense—to be even deeply false ; for 
that was w)iat Madame Merle had been—deeply, deeply, deep¬ 
ly. IsabePs Aunt Lydia had made this discovery long before, 
and had motioned it to her niece ; but Isabel had flattered 
herself at this time that she had a much richer view of things, 
^spSeially^^of the spontaneity of her own career and the noble¬ 
ness of. heSf own interpretations, than poor stiflly-reasoniilg 



Mrs. Touclicit. Madame Merle bad duiio what she wanted ; 
she had brought about the union of her tw'O friends ; a reflec¬ 
tion which could not fail to make it a matter of wonder that 
she should so much have desired such an event. There were 
people who had the match-making passion, like the votaries 
of art for art; but Madame Merle, great artist as she ivas, 
was scarcely one of tliese. She thought too ill of marriage, 
too ill even of life ; she had desired that particular marriage 
but had not dcsiicd others. »Slio had therefore had a concep¬ 
tion of gain, and Isabel asked herself where she had found 
her profit. It took her naturally a long time to discover, and 
even then her discovery was imperfect. It came back to her 
that Madame Merle, though she had seemed to like her from 
their first meeting at Oardencourt, had been doubly affection¬ 
ate after Mr. Touchett’s death and after learning that her 
young friend had been subject to the good old man's charity. 
She had found her profit not in the gross device of borrow¬ 
ing money, but in tlie more refined idea of introducing one 
of her intimates to the young woman’s fresh and ingenuous 
foitiine. She had naturally chosen her closest intimate, 
and it was already vivid enough to Isabel that Gilbert oc¬ 
cupied this position. She found herself confronted in this man¬ 
ner with the conviction that the man in the world whom 
she had supposed to be the least sordid had married her, like 
a vulgar adventurer, for her money. Strange to say, it had 
never before occurred to her ; if she had thought a good deal 
of harm of Osmond she had not done him this particular 
injury. This was the worst she could think of, and she had 
been saying to herself that thn worst was still to come. A 
man might marry a w oman for her money perfectly well; 
the thing w'as often done. But at least he should let her know. 
She wondered whether, since he had wanted her money, her 
money would now satisfy him. Would he take her money 
and let her go ? Ah, if Mr. Touchett’s great charity w*ould 
but help her to-day it would be blessed indeed It was not 
slow to occur to her that if Madame Merle had wished to 
do Gilbert a service his recognition to her of the boon must 
have lost its warmth. What must be his feeling to-day in 
regard to his too zealous benefactress, and what exjprassioii 
must they have found on the part of such a mastei^ of irony ? 



It Jh a singular, but a characteristic, fact that before Isabel re¬ 
turned from her silent drive she had broken its silence by the 
soft exclamation : *‘Poor, poor Madame Merle !*’ 

Her compassion would perhaps have been justified if on 
this same afternoon she had been concealed behind one of 
the valuable curtains of time-softened damask which dressed 
the interesting little salmi of the lady to whom it referred ; 
tl»c carefully-arranged capartment to which we once paid a 
visit in comjianj'' with the discreet Mr. Rosier. In that apart¬ 
ment, towards six o’clock, Gilbert Osmond was seated, and 
bis hostess stood before him as Isabel had seen her stand 
on an occasion commemorated in this history with an em¬ 
phasis appropriate not so much to its-apparent as to its real 
importance. 

“1 don’t believe 5 "ou’ro unhappy ; I believe you like it,” 
said Madame Merle. 

*‘Did I say I was unhai)i>y V’ O.smond asked with a face 
grave enough to suggest that he miglit have been. 

“No, bub 3^011 don't say the contrary, as jmu ought in com¬ 
mon gratitude.” 

“Don’t talk about gratitude,” ho returned drjdy. “And 
don’t aggravate me,” ho added in a moment. 

Madame Merle slowly seated herself, with her arms folded 
and her white hands arranged as a support to one of them 
and an ornament, as it were, to the other. She looked exqui¬ 
sitely calm but impressively sad. “On j’our side, don’t try to 
frighten me. I wonder if j^ou guess some of my thoughts.” 

“I trouble about them no more than I can help. I’ve quite 
enough of my own.” 

“That’s because they’re so delightful.” 

Osmond rested his head against the back of his chair and 
looked at his companion with a cynical directness which seem¬ 
ed also partly an expression of fatigue. “You do aggravate 
me,” he remarked in a moment. “I’m very tired.” 

**Eh moi done /” cried Madame Merle. 

t 

“With you it’s because you fatigue yourself. With me it’s 
not my own fault.” 



**When I fatigue myself it’s for you. l‘ve given you an in¬ 
terest. That*s a great gift.’' 

'*Do you call it an interest Osmond enquired with de¬ 
tachment 

'‘Certainly, since it helps you to pass your time.” 

“The time has never seemed longer to me than this win¬ 
ter.” 

“You've never looked better ; you’ve never been so agree¬ 
able, so brilliant.” 

“Damn my brilliancy !” he thoughtfully murmured. “How 
little, after all, you know me !” 

“If I don't know you I know nothing,” smiled Madame 
Merle. “You've the feeling of complete success.” 

“No, I shall not have that till I’ve made you stop judging 
me. 

“I did that long ago. I speak from old knowledge. But 
you express yourself more too.” 

Osmond just hung fire. “I \iish you'd express yourself 
less !” 

“You wish to condemn me to silence ? Remember that I’ve 
never been a chatterbox. At any rate there are three or four 
things I should like to say to you first. Your wife doesn’t 
know what to do with herself,” she went on with a change 
of tone. 

“Pardon me ; she knows perfectly. She has a line sharply 
drawn. She means to carry out her ideas.” 

“Her ideas to-day must be remarkable.” 

“Certainly they are. She has more of them than ever.” 

“She was unable to show me any this morning,” said Mad¬ 
ame Merle. “She seemed in a very simple, almost in a stupid, 
state of mind. She was completely bewildered.” 

“You had better say at once that she was pathetic.” 

“Ah no, I don’t want to encourage you too much.” 

He still had his head against the cushion bellind him ; the 
ankle of one foot rested on the other knee. So he sat for a 
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while. **t should like to know wliat*s the matter with you/' 
he said at last. 

“The matter—the matter— !” And hero Madame Merle 
stopped. Then she went on with a sudden outbreak of pas< 
bion, a burst of summer thunder in a clear sky : “The matter 
is that I would give my right hand to be able to weep, and 
that I can't!" 

“What good would it do you to weep ?’* 

“It would make me feel as l*felt before I know you.” 

“If I’ve dried your tears, that’s something. But I’ve seen 
you shed them.” 

“Oh, 1 believe you’ll make me cry still. I mean make mo 
howl like a wolf. I’ve a great hope. I’ve a great need, of that. 
I was vile this morning ; I was horrid,” she said. 

“If Isabel was in the stupid state of mind you mention 
she probably didn't perceive it,” Osmond answered. 

“It was precisely my deviltry that stupefied her. I couldn’t 
help it; I was full of something bad. Perhaps it was some¬ 
thing good; 1 don’t know. You’ve not only dried up my tears ; 
you've dried up my soul.” 

“It’s not I then that am responsible for my wife’s con¬ 
dition,” Osmond said. “It's pleasant to think that I shall get 
the benefit of your influence upon her. Don’t you know the 
soul is an immortal principle ? How can it suffer alteration 1” 

“1 don’t believe at all that it’s an immortal principle. I 
believe it can perfectly be destroyed. That’s what has hap¬ 
pened to mine, which was a very good one to start with; and 
it’s you I have to thank for it. You’re very bad,” she added 
with gravity in her emphasis. 

“Is this the way we’re to end ?” Osmond asked with the 
same studied coldness. 

“I don’t know how we’re to end, I wish I did I How do 
bad people end ?—especially as to their common crimes. You 
have made me as bad as yourself.” 

“I don’t understand you. You seem to me quite good 
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enough/' baid ObiuoiicJ, his cuiibciuub iiidillerouco giving an 
extreme effect to the words. 

Madam Merle’s self-possession tended on the contrary to 
diminish, and she was nearer losing it than on any occasion 
on which we have had the pleasure of meeting her. The glow 
of her eye turned sombre ; her smile betrayed a painful ef¬ 
fort. '‘Good enough for anything that I’ve done with myself ? 
I suppose that’s what you mean/’ 

“Good enough to be always charming !” Obmond exclaimed, 
smiling too. 

“Oh God !” his companion murmured ; and, sitting there 
in her ripe freshness, she had recourse to the same gesture 
she had provoked on Isabel’s part in the morning : she bunt 
her face and covered it with her hands. 

“Are you going to weep after all ?” Osmond asked ; and 
on her remaining motionless he \\eut on : “Have I ever com¬ 
plained to you ?” 

She dropped her hands quickly. “No, you’ve taken your 
revenge otherwise—you have taken it on Aer.” 

Osmond threw back his head further ; he looked a while 
at the ceiling and might have been supposed to be apjjeal- 
ing, in an informal way, to the heavenly powers. “Oh, the 
imagination of women ! It’s always vulgar, at bottom. You 
talk of revenge like a third-rate novelist.” 

“Of course you haven't complained. You’ve enjoyed your 
triumph too much, ” 

“I’m rather curious to know what you call my triumph.” 

“You’ve made your wife afraid of you.” 

Osmond changed his position ; he leaned forward, resting 
his elbows on his loiees and looking a while at a beautiful 
old Persian rug, at his feet. He had an air of refusing to ac¬ 
cept any one's valuation of anything, even of time, and of pre¬ 
ferring to abide by his own ; a peculiarity which made him at 
foments an irritating person to converse with. “Isabors not 

waid of me, and it's not what I wish,” he said at last. “To 
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what do you want to ntuvokc me when you say such tliiims 
as that 

*‘I've thought over all the harm you can do mo/’ Mad¬ 
ame Merle answered. “Your wife was afraid of me this morn¬ 
ing, but in me it was reall}^ you she feared.” 

“You may have said things that were in very bad taste ; 
I’m not responsible for that. 1 didn’t see the use of your go¬ 
ing to SCO her at all ; you’re capable of acting without her. 
I’ve not made you afraid of me that 1 can see,” he went on ; 
“how then should I have made her ? You’re at least as bravo. 
I can’t think where you’ve picked up such rubbish ; one might 
suppose you knew mo by this time.” Ho got uj) as he spoke 
and walked to the chimney, where he stood a moment bend¬ 
ing his eye, as if ho had seen thorn for the first time, on the 
delioato specimens of rare ])orcclain with which it was covered. 
Ho took up a small cup and held it in his hand ; then, still 
holding it and leaning his arm on the mantel, ho pursued ; 
“You always see too much in everything ; you overdo it; 
you lose sight of the real. I’m much simpler than you think.” 

“I think you’re very simple.” And Madame Merle kept 
her eye on her cup. “I’ve come to that with time. I judged 
you, as I say, of old ; but it’s only since your marriage that 
I’ve understood you. I’ve soon better what you have been to 
your wife than I ever saw what you were for me. Please ho 
very careful of that precious object.” 

“It already has a wee hit of a tiny crack,” said Osmond 
t^ryly as he put it down. “If you didn’t understand mo before I 
married it was cruelly rash of yon to put mo into such a box. 
However, I took a fancy to my box myself; I thought it would 
be a comfortable fit. 1 asked very littlo ; I only asked that she 
should like mo.” 

“That she should like you so much !” 

“So much, of course ; in such a oaso one asks the maxi¬ 
mum. That she should adore me, if you will. Oh yes, 1 wanted 
that/* 

“I no ver adored you/’ said Madame Merle. 

“Ah, but you pretended to ! ’* 



truo tLat you never accubed me of being a comfor¬ 
table fit/’ Madame Merle on. 

"My wife has declined—declined to do anything of the 
sort/’ said Osmond. "If you’re determined to make a trag¬ 
edy of that, the tragedy’s hardly for her.” 

"The tragedy's for me !” Madame Merle exclaimed, ribing 
with a long low sigh but having a glance at the same time for 
the contents of her mantel-sliell. "It appears that I’m to 
be severely taught the disadvantages of a false position.” 

"You express yourself like a sentence in a copy-book. We 
must look for our comfort w here u e can find it. If my wife 
doesn’t like mo, at least my child docs. I shall look for com¬ 
pensations in Pansy. Fortunately I haven’t a fault to find 
w'ith her.” 

"Ah,” she said softly, "if I had a child - !” 

Osmond waited ; and then, with a little formal air, "The 
children of others may be a great interest !” he announced. 

"You’re more like a copy-book than I, There’s something 
after all that holds us together.*' 

"Is it the idea of the harm I may do you ?” Osmond asked. 

"No ; it's the idea of the good I may do for you. It’s 
that,” Madame Merle pursued, "that made mo so jealous of 
Isabel. I want it to be my work,” she added, with her face, 
which had grown hard and bitter, relaxing to its habit of 
smoothness. 

Her friend took up his hat and his umbrella, and after 
giving the former article two or three strokes with his coat- 
cuff, "On the w'hole, I think,” ho said, "you had better leave 
it to me.” 

After he had left her she went, the first thing, and lifted 
from the mantel-shelf the attenuated coffee-cup in which ho 
had mentioned the existence of a crack ; but she looked at it 
rather abstractedly. "Have I been so vile all for nothing ?” 
she vaguely wailed. 
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Chapter SO 

As THE Countess Gemini was not acquainted with the an¬ 
cient monuments Isabel occasionally offered to introduce her 
to these interesting relics and to give their afternoon drive an 
antiquarian aim. The Countess, who professed to think her 
bibter-in-law a prodigy of learning, never made an objection, 
and gazed at masses of Roman brickwork as patiently as if 
they had been mounds of modern draper 3 ^ She had not the 
iiistoric sense, though she had in some directions the anec¬ 
dotic, and as regards herself the apologetic, but she was so 
delighted to be in Rome that she onl}’’ desired to float with 
the current. She would gladly have passed an hour every day 
in the damp darkness of the Baths of Titus if it had been a 
condition of her remaining at Palazzo Roccanera. Isabel, how¬ 
ever, was not a severe cicerone ; she used to visit the ruins 
chiefly because they offered an excuse for talking about other 
matters than the love-affairs of the ladies of Florence, as 
to which her companion was never weary of offering infor¬ 
mation. It must be added that during these visits the Coun¬ 
tess forbade herself every form of active research ; her pref¬ 
erence was to sit in the carriage and exclaim that everything 
was most interesting. It was in this manner that she had hith¬ 
erto examined the Coliseum, to the iiiflnito regret of her niece, 
who—with all the respect that she owed her—could not see 
why she should not descend from the vehicle and enter the 
building. Pansy had so little chance to ramble that her view 
of the case was not wholly disinterested ; it may be divined 
that she had a secret hope that, once inside, her parents’ guest 
might be induced to climb to the upper tiers. There came a 
day when the Countess announced her willingness to under¬ 
take this feat—a mild afternoon in March when the windy 
month expressed itself in occasional puffs of spring. The three 
ladies went into the Coliseum together, but Isabel left her oom- 
panions to wander over the place. She had often ascended to 
those desolate ledges from which the Roman crowd used to 
bellow applause and where now the wild flowers (when they 
are allowed) bloom in the deep crevices ; and to-day she felt 
weary and disposed to sit in the despoiled arena. It made an 
intermission too, for the Countess often asked more from 
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one’s atteiitioi) she gave in return ; and Isabel believed 
that when she was alone with her niece she let the dust gath¬ 
er fur a moment on the ancient scandals of the Amide. She 
so remained below therefore, while Pansy guided her undis- 
oriminating aunt to the steep brick staircase at the foot of 
which the custodian ujilocks the tall wooden gate. The great 
enclosure was half in shadow ; the western sun brought out 
the pale rod tone of the great blocks of travertijio—the latent 
colour that is the only living element in the immense ruin. 
Here and there wandered a peasant or a tourist, looking up at 
the far sky-line w'here, in the clear stillness, a multitude of 
swallows kept circling and plunging. Isabel presently became 
aware that one of the other visitors, planted in the middle of 
the arena, had turned his attention to her own person and 
was looking at her with a certain little poise of the head which 
she had some weeks before perceived to be characteristic of 
balHod but indestructible purxmse. Such an attitude, to-day, 
could belong only to Mr. Edward liosier ; and this gentleman 
proved in fact to have been considering the question of s|jeak- 
ingto her. When liu liad assured himself that she was unaccom¬ 
panied ho drew near, remarking that though she would not 
answer his Icttoi's she would perhaj^s not wholly close her ears 
to his spoken eloquence. She replied that her stepdaughter 
was close at hand and that she could only give him five minu¬ 
tes ; whereuxion he took out his watch and sat down ux^on a 
broken block. 

'*It*s very soon told,” said Edward Rosier. *'I*ve sold all 
my bibelots !’* Isabel gave instinctively an exclamation of hor¬ 
ror ; it was as if ho had told her ho had had all his teeth drawn. 
“I’ve sold them by auction at the Hotel Hrouot,” ho went 
on. “The sale took place three days ago, and they Vo telegraph¬ 
ed mo the result. It’s magnificent.” 

“I’m glad to hear it, but I wish you had kept your pretty 
things.” 

“I have the money instead—fifty thousand dollars. Will 
Mr. Osmond think mo rich enough now ?” 

“Is it for that you did it 1” Isabel asked gently. 





“For vvliiit eibo in tUo world could it be i Tliat'b the oiity 
thing I think of. 1 went to Paris and made my arrangements. 
1 couldn’t stop for the sale ; I couldn't have seen them go¬ 
ing oiF ; I think it would have killed mo. But £ put them into 
good hands, and they brought high prices. I should tell you 
1 have kept my enamels. Now I have the money in ray pock¬ 
et, and ho can't say I’m poor !” the young man exclaimed de¬ 
fiantly 

“He'll say now that you’re not wise,” said Isabel, as if Gil¬ 
bert Osmond had never said this before. 

Rosier ga\ e her a sharp look. **l)o you mean that with¬ 
out my bibelots I’m nothing ? l)o you mean they wore the 
best thing about me ? That’s what they told mo in Paris ; oh 
they were very frank about it. But they hadn’t seen /ler 

“My dear friend, you deserve to succeed, ” said Isabel very 
kindly. 

• 

“You say that so sadly that it’s the same as if you said 1 
shouldn’t.” And he questioned her eyes with the clear trepi¬ 
dation of his own. He had the air ol a man wdio knows he 
has been the talk of Paris for a week and is full half a head 
taller in consequence, but who also has a painful suspicion 
that in spite of this increase of stature one or two persons 
still have the perversity to think him diminutive. “1 know 
what happened hero while I was away,” ho went on. “What 
does Mr. Osmond expect after she has refused Lord War- 
burton ?” 

Isabel debated. “That she'll marry another nobleman.” 

“What other nobleman ?” 

“One that he’ll pick out.” 

Rosier slowly got up, putting bis watch into his waistcoat- 
pocket. “You’re laughing at some one, but this time 1 don’t 
think it’s at me.” 

“I didn’t mean to laugh,” said Isabel. “I laugh very sel¬ 
dom. Now you had better go away.” 

“t feel very safe!” Rosier declared without moving. This 
might be ; but it evidently made him feel more so to make 
the announcement in rather a loud voice, balancing him* 
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self a little complacently on his toes and looking all round 
the Coliseum as if it were filled with an audience. Suddenly 
Isabel saw him change colour ; there was more of an audi¬ 
ence than he had suspected. She turned and perceived that 
her two companions had returned from their excursion. ''You 
must really go away/' she said quickly. 

**Ah, my dear lady, pity me !" Ed>^ard Hosier murmured 
in a voice strangely at variance with the announcement 1 have 
just quoted. And then he added eagerly, like a man who in 
the midst of his misery is seized by a happy thought: “Is that 
lady the Countess Gemini ? I’ve a great desire to bo presented 
to her,” 

Isabel looked at him a moment. “She has no indueneo with 
her brother.” 

“Ah, what a monster } ou make him out!” And Rosier faced 
the Countess, who advanced, in front of Pansy, witli an ani¬ 
mation partly due perhaps to the fact that she perceived her. 
sister-in-law to be engaged in conversation with a very pretty 
young man. 

“I’m glad you’ve kept your enamels !” Isabel called as she 
left him. She wont straight to Pansy, who, on seeing Edward 
Rosier, had stopped short, with lowered eyes. “We’ll go back 
to the carriage,” she said gently. 

“Yes, it’s getting late,” Pansy returned more gently still. 
And she went on without a murmur, without faltering or glanc¬ 
ing back. 

Isabel, however, allowing herself this last liberty, saw that 
a meeting had immediately taken place between the Coun¬ 
tess and Mr. Rosier. He had removed his hat and was bow¬ 
ing and smiling ; he had evidently introduced himself, while 
the Countess’s expressive back displayed to Isabel’s eye a gra¬ 
cious inclination. These facts, none the less, were presently 
lost to sight, for Isabel and Pansy took their places again in 
the carriage. Pansy, who faced her stepmother, at first kept 
her eyes fixed on her lap ; then she raised them and rested 
them on Isabel’s. There shone out of each of them a little 
melancholy ray—a spark of timid passion which touched Isa¬ 
bel to the heart. At the same time a wave of envy passed 
over her soul, as she compared the tremulous lofiging, the 
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dcfinito ideal of the child with her ow^n dry despair. **Poor 
little Pansy !” she affectionately said, 

"‘Oh never mind !’* Pansy answered in the tone of eager 
apology. 

And then there was a silence ; the Countess was a long 
time coming. “Did you show your aunt everything, and did 
she enjoy it i** Isabel asked at last. 

“Yes, I showed her everything. I think she was very much 
pleased.” 

“And you’re not tired, I hope.” 

“Oh no, thank you, I’m nut tiicd.” 

The Countess still remained behind, so that Isabel requested 
the footman to go into the ColiseuD) and tell her they were 
waiting. He presently returned with the announcement that 
the Signora Contessa begged them not to wait—she would 
come home in a cab ! 

About a week after this lady's quick sympathies had en¬ 
listed themselves with Mr. Rosier, Isabel, going rather late 
to dress for dinner, found Pansy sitting in her room. The girl 
seemed to have been awaiting her ; she got up from her low 
chair. “Pardon my taking the libert 3 %'’ she said in a small 
voice. “It will be the last—for some time.” 

Her voice was strange*, and her eyes, widely opened, had 
an excited, frightened look. “You're not going awaj^ !” Isa¬ 
bel exclaimed. 

"I’m going to the convent.” 

“To the convent ?” 

Pansy drew nearer, till she was near enough to put her 
arms round Isabel and rest her head on her shoulder. She 
stood this way a moment, perfectly still ; but her companion 
could feel her tremble. The quiver of her little body expres¬ 
sed everything she was unable to say. Isabel nevertheless 
pressed her. “Why are you going to the convent 

“Because papa thinks it best. He says a young girl’s bet¬ 
ter, every now and then, for making a little retreat. He says 
the world, always the w'orld, is very bad for a young girl. 
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This is just a chance for a little seclusion—a little reflexion.*' 
Pansy spoke in short detached sentences, as if she could scarce 
trust herself ; and then she added with a triumph of sclf-con- 
trol: *T think papa’s right; I’ve been so much in the world 
this winter.'* 

Her announcement had a strange effect on Isabel; it seemed 
to carry a larger meaning than the girl herself knew. “When 
was this decided 1” she asked. “I’ve heard nothing of it.” 

“Papa told me half an hour ago : he thought it better it 
shouldn’t be too much talked about in advance. Madame 
Catherine’s to come for me at a quarter past seven, and I’m 
only to take two frocks. It’s only for a few weeks ; I’m sure 
it will be very good. 1 shall find all those ladies who used to 
be so kind to me, and I shall see the little girls w'ho are being 
educated. I'm very fond of little girls,” said Pansy wdth an ef¬ 
fect of diminutive grandeur. “And I’m also very fond of Moth¬ 
er Catherine. 1 shall bo very quiet and think a great deal.” 

Isabel listened to her, holding her breath ; she was almost 
awe-struck. “Think of mt sometimes.” 

“Ah, come and see mo soon !” cried Pansy ; and the cry was 
very different from the heroic ramarks of which she had just 
delivered herself. 

Isabel could say nothing more; she understood nothing; she 
only felt how little she yet knew her husband. Her answ'cr 
to his daughter was a long, tender kiss. 

Half an hour later she learned from her maid that Mad¬ 
ame Catherine had arrived in a cab and had departed again 
with the signorina. On going to the drawing-room before din¬ 
ner she found the Countess Gemini alone, and this lady char¬ 
acterised the incident by exclaiming, with a wonderful toss 
of the head, *‘En voila, ma chere, une pose But if it was 
an affectation she w^as at a loss to see what her husband af¬ 
fected. She could only dimly perceive that he had more tra¬ 
ditions than she supposed. It had become her habit to be so 
careful as to what she said to him that, strange as it may 
appear, she hesitated, for several minutes after he had come 
in, to allude to his daughter’s sudden departure ; she spoke of 
it only after they W'ere seated at table. But she had Torbiddon 
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licrsdf ever to ask Osmond a quostiun. All she could do was 
to make a declaration, and tlicre was one that came very 
naturally. ‘*I shall miss Pansy very much.” 

lie looked a while, with bis head inclined a little, at the 
basket of flowers in the middle of the table. “Ah yes,” he 
said at last, “I had thought of that. You must go and see 
her, you know ; but not too often. 1 dare say you wonder 
why I sent her to the good sisters ; but I doubt if I can make 
5 "ou understand. It doesn’t matter ; don’t trouble yourself 
about it. That’s why T had not spoken of it. I didn’t believe 
you would enter into it. But I’ve always had the idea ; I’ve 
always thought it a part of the education of one’s daugb- 
t(‘r. One’s daughter should bo fresh and fair ; she should be 
innocent and gentle. With the manners of the present time 
she is liable to become so dusty and crumpled. Pansy’s a 
little dusty, a little dishevelled ; she has knocked about too 
much. This bustling, pushing rabble that calls itself society— 
one should take her out of it occasionally. Convents are very 
quiet, very convenient, very salutary. I like to think of her 
there, in the old garden, under the arcade, among those tran¬ 
quil virtuous women. Many of them are gentlewomen born ; 
several of them are noble. She will have her books and her 
<irawing, she will have her piano. I’ve made the most liberal 
arrangements. There is to he nothing ascetic ; there’s just to 
be a certain little sense of sequestration. 8he'il have time to 
think, and there’s something I want her to think about.” Os¬ 
mond spoke deliberately, reasonably, still with his head on one 
side, as he were looking at the basket of flow ers. His tone, 
how'ever, was that of a man not so much ofTcring an expla¬ 
nation as putting a thing into words—almost into pictures— 
to see, himself, how it would look. He considered a while the 
picture he had evoked and seemed greatly pleased with it. 
And then he went on : “The Catholics are very wise after all. 
The convent is a great institution ; we can’t do without it ; it 
corresponds to an essential need in families, in society. It’s 
a school of good manners ; it’s a school of repose. Oh, I don’t 
want to^detach my daughter from the world,” he added ; “I 
don’t want to make her fix her thoughts on any other. This 
o?ie’a very well, as she should take it, and she may think of 
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it as mucli as she likes. Only she must think of it in the right 
way.” 

Isabel gave an extreme attention to this little sketch ; she 
found it indeed intensely interesting. It seemed to show her 
how far her husband’s desire to be effective was capable of 
going—to the point of playing theoretic tricks on the delicate 
organism of his daughter. IShe could not understand htis pur¬ 
pose, no—not wholly ; but she understood it better han he 
supposed or desired, inasmuch as she was convinced that the 
whole proceeding was an elaborate mystification, addressed 
to herself and destined to act upon her imagination. He had 
wanted to do something sudden and arbitrary, something un¬ 
expected and refined ; to mark the difference between his sym¬ 
pathies and her own, and show that if he regarded his daughter 
as a precious work of art it was natural he should be more 
and more careful about the finishing touche.s. If ho wished to 
be effective he had succeeded ; the incident struck a chill into 
Isabel’s heart. Pansy had known the convent in her childhood 
and had found a happy home there ; she was fond of the good 
sisters, who wore very fond of her, and there was therefore 
for the moment no definite hardship in her lot. But all the same 
the girl had taken fright; the impression her father desired to 
make would evidently be sharp enough. The old Protestant 
tradition had never faded from Isabel’s imagination, and as her 
thoughts attached themselves to this striking example of her 
husband’s genius—she sat looking, like him, at the basket of 
flowers—poor little Pansy became the heroine of a tragedy. 
Osmond wished it to be known that he shrank from nothing, 
and his wife found it hard to pretend to eat her dinner. There 
was a certain relief presently, in hearing the high, strained 
voice of her sister-in-law. The Countess too, apparently, had 
been thinking the thing out, but had arrived at a different con¬ 
clusion from Isabel. 

‘Tt’s very absurd, my dear Osmond,” she said, *‘to invent 
so many pretty reasons for poor Pansy’s banishment. Why 
don’t you say at once that you want to got her out of my 
way ? Haven’t you dicovered that I think very well of Mr. 
Hosier ? I do indeed ; he seems to me aimpatieisumo^ He has 
^mado mo believe in true love ; I never did before I Of course 



you’ve made up your mind that with those convictions I’m 
dreadful company for Pansy/' 

Osmond took a sip of a glass of wine ; ho looked perfectly 
good-humoured. *‘My dear Amy,” he answered, smiling as 
if he were uttering a piece of gallantry, don’t know any¬ 
thing about your convictions, but if I suspected that they 
interfere with mine it would be much simpler to banish you.” 



Chapter 51 


The countess was not banished ; but she felt the insecurity 
of her tenure of her brother’s hospitality. A week after this 
incident Isabel received a telegram from England, dated from 
Gardencourt and bearing the stamp of Mrs. Touchett’s au- 
’ thorship. ‘‘Ralph cannot last many days,” it ran, “and if con¬ 
venient would like to see you. Wii^heB me to say that you 
must come only if you’ve not other duties. Say, for myself, 
that you used to talk a good deal about your duty aud to 
wonder what it was ; shall be curious to see whether you’ve 
found it out. Ralph is really dying, and there’s no other com¬ 
pany.” Isabel was prepared for this news, having received 
from Henrietta Staokpole a detailed account of her journey 
to England with her appreciative patient. Ralph had arrived 
more dead than alive, but she had managed to convey him 
to Gardencourt, where he had taken to his bed, which, aa 
Miss Stackpole wrote, he evidently would never leave again. 
She added that she had really had two patients on her handa 
instead of one, inasmuch as Mr. Goodwood, who had been, 
of no earthly use, was quite as ailing, in a different way, as 
Mr. Touchett. Afterwards she wrote that she had been obliged 
to surrender the field to Mrs. Touchett, who had just returned 
from America and had promptly given her to understand that; 
she didn’t wish any interviewing at Gardencourt. Isabel had 
written to her aunt shortly after Ralph came to Rome, let- 



ting her know of his critical condition and suggesting that 
she should lose no time in returning to Europe. Mrs. Touch* 
ett had telegraphed an acknowledgement of this admonition, 
and the only further nows Isabel received from her was the 
second telegram I have just quoted. 

Isabel stood a moment looking at the latter missive ; then, 
thrusting it into her pocket, she went straight to the door 
of her husband’s study. Here she again paused an instant, 
after which she opened the door and went in. Osmond was 
seated at the table near the window with a folio volume be¬ 
fore him, propped against a pile of books. This volume was 
open at a page of small coloured plates, and Isabel presently 
saw that he had been copying from it the drawing of an an¬ 
tique coin. A box of water-colours and fine brushes lay be¬ 
fore him. and he had already transferred to a sheet of im¬ 
maculate paper the delicate, finely-tinted disk. His back was 
turned toward the door, but he recognised his wife 'witheut 
looking round. 

"Excuse me for disturbing you,” she said. 

"When I come to your room I always knock,” he answered, 
going on with his work. 

"I forgot; I had something else to think of. My cousin’s 
dying.” 

“Ah, 1 don’t believe that,” said Osmond, looking at his 
drawing through a magnifying glass. "He was dying when we 
married ; he'll outlive us all.” 

Isabel gave herself no time, no thought, to appreciate the 
careful cynicism of this declaration; she simply went on quick¬ 
ly, full of her own intention : "My aunt has telegraphed for 
me ; I must go to Gardencourt.” 

"Why must you go to Gardencourt Osmond asked in 
the tone of impartial curiosity. 

"To see Kalph before he dies.” 

To this, for some time, he made no rejoinder ; he continued 
to give his chief attention to his work, which was of a sort 
that would brook no negligence. "I don’t see the d^ed of it,*' 
he said at last. "He came to see you here. 1 didn’t like that; 
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1 thought his being in Home a great mistake. But I tolerated 
it because it was to be the last time yow should see him. Now 
vou tell me it’s not to have been the last. Ah, you’re not grate¬ 
ful !” 

*‘What am I to be grateful for ?” 

Gilbert Osmond laid down his little implements, blew a 
speck of dust from his drawing, slowly got up, and for the 
first time looked at his wife. “For my not having interfered 
while ho was here.” 

“Oh yes, I am. I remember perfectly how distinctly you 
let me know you didn’t like it. 1 was very glad A\hon he went 
away.” 

“Leave him alone then. Don’t run after him.” 

Isabel turned her eyes away from him ; they rested upon 
hio little drawing. “I must go to England,” she said, with a 
full consciousness that her tone might strike an irritable man 
of taste as stupidly obstinate. 

“I shall not like it if you do,” Osmond remarked. 

“Why should I mind that ? You won’t like it if 1 don’t. 
You like nothing I do or don't do. You pretend to think I 
lie.” 

Osmond turned slightly pale ; he gave a cold smile. “That’s 
''^diy you must go then ? Not to see your cousin, but to take 
a revenge on me.” 

“I know nothing about revenge.” 

“I do,” said Osmond. Don’t give me an occasion.” 

“You’re only too eager to take one. You wish immensely 
that I would commit some folly.” 

“I should be gratified in that case if you disobeyed me.” 

“If I disobeyed you ?” said Isabel in a low tone which had 
the effect of mildness. 

“Let it be clear. If you leave Rome today it will be a piece 
of the most deliberate, the most calculated, opposition.” 

“How can you call it calculated ? I received my aunt’s 
telegram but three minutes ago. ” 
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"You calculate rapidly; it*s a great accomplishment. I don’t 
Bee why we should prolong our discussion; you know my wish.'* 
And he stood there as if he expected to see her withdraw. 

But she never moved; she couldn't move, strange as it may 
seem ; she still wished to justify herself; he hatl the power, 
in an extraordinary degree, of making her feci this need. 
There was something in her imagination he could alMa 3 s aj)- 
peal to against her judgement. You've no reason for such a 
wish,'* said Isabel, ‘*and I’ve every reason for going. I can't 
tell you how unjust you seem to me. But I think you know. 
It's your own opposition that's calculated. It’s malignant." 

She had never uttered her worst thought to her husband 
before, and the sensation of hearing it was evidentlj^ new' to 
Osmond. But he showed no surprise, and his coolness W'as 
apparently a proof that he had believed his wife would in 
fact be unable to resist for ever his ingenious endeavour to 
draw her out. '*It’s all the more intense then," ho answered. 
And he added almost as if he were giving her a friendly coun¬ 
sel ; **Thi8 is a very important matter.” She recognised that ; 
she was fully conscious of the weight of the occasion ; she 
knew that between them they had arrived at a crisis. Its gra¬ 
vity made her careful ; she said nothing, and he went on. 
'*You say I’ve no reason ? I have the very best. I dislike from 
the bottom of my soul, what you intend to do. It's dishonour¬ 
able ; it’s indelicate ; it’s indecent. Your cousin is nothing 
whatever to me, and I'm under no obligation to make conces¬ 
sions to him. I’ve already made the very handsomest Your 
relations with him, while he was here, kept me on pins and 
needles ; but I let that pass, because from week to week I ex¬ 
pected him to go. I’ve never liked him and he has never liked 
me. That’s why you like him~because he hates me," said 
Osmond with a quick, barely audible tremor in his voice. '*I've 
an ideal of what my wife should do and should not do. She 
should not travel across Europe alone, in defiance of my deepest 
desire, to sit at the bedside of other men. Your cousin's no¬ 
thing to you ; he’s nothing to us. You smile most expressively 
when I talk about us, but I assure you that we, we, Mrs. Os¬ 
mond, is all I know. I take our marriage seriously ; you ap¬ 
pear to have found a way of not doing so. I’m nbt aware that 
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we’re divorced or separated ; for me we're indissolubly united. 
You are nearer to me than any human creature, and I’m near¬ 
er to you. It may bo a disagreeable proximity ; it’s one, at 
any rate, of our own deliberate making. You don’t like to be 
reminded of that, I know ; but I’m perfectly willing, because-— 
because—” And he paused a moment, looking as if he had 
something to say which would be very much to the point. 
“Because I think wo should accept the consequences of our 
actions, and what I value most in life is the honour of a 
thing I” 

He spoke gravely and almost gently ; the accent of sar¬ 
casm had dropped out of his tone. It had a gravity which 
checked his wife’s quick emotion ; the resolution with which 
hhe had entered the room found itself caught in a mesh of 
fine threads. His last words were not a command, they con¬ 
stituted a kind of appeal; and, though she felt that any ex¬ 
pression of respect on his part could only bo a refinement of 
egotism, they represented something transcendent and ab¬ 
solute, like the sign of the cross or the flag of one's country. 
He spoke in the name of something sacred and precious— 
the observance of a magnificent form. They were as perfectly 
apart in feeling as two disillusioned lovers had ever been ; but 
they had never yet separated in act. Isabel had not changed ; 
her old passion for justice still abode within her ; and now, 
in the very thick of her sense of her husband’s blasphemous 
sophistry, it began to throb to a tune which for a moment 
promised him the victory. It came over her that in his wish to 
preserve appearances he was after all sincere, and that this, 
as far as it went, was a merit. Ten minutes before she had felt 
all the joy of irreflective action—a joy to which she had so long 
been a stranger ; but action had been suddenly changed to slow 
renunciation, transformed by the blight of Osmond's touch If 
she must renounce, however, she would let him know she was 
a victim rather than a dupe. “I know you’re a master of the 
art of mockery,*' she said. “How can you speak of an indis¬ 
soluble union—how can you speak of your beinp contented ? 
Where’s our union when you accuse mo of falsjty ? Where’s 
your contentment when you have nothing but hideous suspi¬ 
cion in your heart 1” 
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“It is in our living decently together, in spite of such draw¬ 
backs.” 

“Wo don’t live decently together !” cried Isabel. 

“Indeed we don’t if you go to England.” 

“That’s very httlo ; that’s nothing. I might do much more.” 

He raised his eyebrows and even his shoulders a little : ho 
had lived long enough in Italy to catch this trick. “Ah, if 
you've come to threaten mo I prefer my drawing.’ ’ And he 
walked back to bis table, where ho took up the sheet of paper 
on which he had been working and stood studying it. 

“I suppose that if I go you’ll not expect me to come back,” 
said Isabel. 

He turned quickly round, and she could see this movement 
at least was not designed. He looked at her a little, and then, 
“Are you out of your mind ?” he enquired. 

“How ean it be anything but a rupture ? ” she went on ; 
“especially if all you say is true ?” She was unable to see how 
it could be anything but a rupture ; she sincerely wished to 
know what else it might be. 

He sat down before his table. “I really can’t argue with 
you on the hypothesis of your defying me,” he said. And he 
took up one of his little brushes again. 

She lingered but a moment longer ; long enough to em 
brace with her eye his whole deliberately indifferent yet most 
expressive figure ; after which she quickly left the room. Her 
faculties, her energy, her passion, were all dispersed again ; 
she felt as if a cold, dark mist had suddenly encompassed 
her. Osmond possessed in a supreme degree the art of elicit¬ 
ing any weakness. On her way back to her room she found 
the Countess Gemini standing in the open doorway of a little 
parlour in which a small collection of heterogeneous books 
had been arranged. The Countess had an open volume in her 
hand ; she appeared to have been glancing down a page which 
failed to strike her as interesting. At the sound of Isabel’s 
step she raised her head. 

"Ah my dear,” she said, “you, who are so literary, do tell 
me some amusing book to read! Everything here’s of a dreari- 



ness—! Do you think this would do me any good ?” 

Isabel glanced at the title of the volume she held out, but 
without reading or understanding it. ‘‘I'm afraid I can't ad¬ 
vise you. I've had bad news. My cousin, Ralph Touchett, is 
dying." 

The Countess threw down her book. "Ah, he was so sim- 
patico. I*m awfully sorry for you." 

"You would be sorrier still if you knew." 

"What is there to know ? You look very badly," the Coun¬ 
tess added. "You must have been with Osmond." 

Half an hour before Isabel would have listened very coldly 
to an intimation that she should over feel a desire for the sym¬ 
pathy of her sister-in-law, and there can be no betttr proof of 
her present embarrassment than the fact that she almost 
clutched at this lady's fluttering attention. "I’ve been with 

Osmond,” she said, while the Countess’s bright eyes glittered 
at her. 

"I'm sure then he has been odious!" the Countess cried. 
"Did he say he was glad poor Mr. Touchett’s d 3 dng ?" 

"He said it's impossible I should go to England." 

The Countess’s mind, when her interests were concerned, 
was agile ; she already foresaw the extinction of any further 
brightness in her visit to Rome. Ralph Touchett would die, 
Isabel would go into mourning, and then there would be no 
more dinner-parties. Such a prospect produced for a mo¬ 
ment in her countenance an expressive grimace ; but this 
rapid, picturesque play of feature was her only tribute to dis¬ 
appointment. After all, she reflected, the game was almost 
played out ; she had already overstaffed her invitation. And 
then she cared enough for Isabel’s trouble to forget her own, 
and she saw that Isabel's trouble was deep. It seemed deeper 
than the mere death of a cousin, and the Countess had no 
hesitation in connecting her exasperating brother with the 
expression of her sister-in-law's eyes. Her heart beat with an 
almost joyous expectation, for if she had wished to see Os¬ 
mond overtopped the conditions looked favourable now. Of 
course if Isabel should go to England she herself would im¬ 
mediately leave Palazzo Bocoanera ; nothing would induce her 



to remain there with Osmond. Nevertheless she felt an im¬ 
mense desire to hear that Isabel would go to England. '^Noth¬ 
ing’s impossible for you, my dear,” she said caressingly. 
“Why else are you rich and clever and good ?” 

“Why indeed ? I feel stupidly weak.” 

“Why does Osmond say it’s impossible 1” the Countess 
asked in a tone which sufficiently declared that she couldn’t 
imagine. 

From the moment she thus began to question her, how¬ 
ever, Isabel drew back ; she disengaged her hand, which the 
Countess had affectionately taken. But she answered this en¬ 
quiry with frank bitterness. “Because we’re so happy together 
that we can’t separate even for a fortnight.” 

“Ah,” cried the Countess while Isabel turned away, “When 
I want to make a journey my husband simply tells me I can 
have no money !” 

Isabel vent to her room, where she Valked up and down 
for an hour. It may appear to some readers that she gave 
herself much trouble, and it is certain that for a w'oman of 
a high spirit she had allowed herself easily to be arrested. It 
seemed to her that only now she fully measured the great 
undertaking of matrimony. Marriage meant that in such a 
case as this, when one had to choose, one chose as a matter 
of course for one’s husband. “I’m afraid—yes, I’m afraid,” 
she said to herself more than once, stopping short in her 
walk. But w'hat she was afraid of was not her husband— 
bis displeasure, his hatred, his revenge ; it w'as not even her 
own later judgement of her conduct—a consideration which 
had often held her in check ; it was simply the violence there 
would be in going when Osmond wished her to remain. A 
gulf of difference had opened between them, but neverthe¬ 
less it was his desire that she should stay, it was a horror to 
him that she should go. She knew the nervous fineness with 
which he could feel an objection. What he thought of her 
she knew, what he was capable of saying to her she had felt; 
yet they were married, for all that, and marriage meant that 
a woman should cleave to the man with whom, uttering 
tremendous vows, she had stood at the altar. She^sank down 
on her sofa at last and buried her head in a pile of cushions. 
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When she raised her head again the Countess Gemini hov¬ 
ered before her. She had come in all uiiperceived ; she had 
a strange smile on her thin lips and her whole face had grown 
in an hour a shining intimation. She lived assuredly, it might 
be said, at the window of her spirit, but now she was leaning 
far out. "‘I knocked,” she began, “but you didn’t answer me. 
So I ventured in. I've been looking at you for the last five 
minutes. You’re very unhappy.” 

“Yes ; but I don’t think you can comfort me.” 

“Will you give me leave to try ?” And the Countess sat 
down on the sofa beside her. She continued to smile, and 
there was something communicative and exultant in heir ex¬ 
pression. She appeared to have a deal to say, and it occurred 
to Isabel for the first time that her sister-in-law might say 
something really human. She made play with her glitter¬ 
ing eyes, in which there was an unpleasant fascination. “After 
all,” she soon resumed, “I must tell you, to begin with, that 
I don't understand your state of mind. You seem to have so 
many scruples, so many reasons, so many ties. When I dis¬ 
covered, ten years ago, that ray husband's dearest wish was 
to make me miserable—of late he has simply let me alone— 
ah, it was a wonderful simplification ! My poor Isabel, you're 
not simple enough.” 

“There’s something I want you to know,” the Countess de¬ 
clared—“because I think you ought to know it. 3’erhaps you 
do ; perhaps you’ve guessed it. But if you have, all I can say 
is that I understand still less why j’ou shouldn’t do as you 
like.” 

“What do you wish me to know ?” Isabel left a forebod¬ 
ing that made her heart beat faster. The Countess was about 
to justify herself, and this alone was portentous. 

But she was neverthelsss disposed to play a little with her 
subject. “In your place I should have guessed it ages ago. 
Have you never really suspected ?” 

“I’ve guessed nothing. What should I have suspected % I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

*‘That*s because you’ve such a beastly pure mind. I never 
saw a woman with such a pure mind 1” cried the Countess. 





Isabel slowly got up. “You’re going to tell me something 
horrible.” 

^ “You can call it by whatever name you will !” And the 
Countess rose also, while her gathered perversity grew vivid 
and dreadful. She stood a moment in a sort ot glare of in¬ 
tention and, as seemed to Isabel even then, of ugliness ; after 
vihich she said : “My first sister-in-law had no children.” 

Isabel stared back at her ; the announcement was an anti¬ 
climax. “Your first sister-in-law ?” 

“I suppose you know at least, if one may mention it, that 
Osmond has been married before ! I’ve never spoken to you 
of his wife ; I thought it mightn’t be decent or respectful. 
But others, less particular, must have done so The poor lit¬ 
tle woman lived hardly three years and died childless. It 
wasn’t till after he^: death that Pansy arrived.” 

Isabel’s brow had contracted to a frown ; her lips were 
parted in pale, vague wonder. She was trying to follow ; there 
seemed so much more to follow than she could see. “Pansy’s 
not my husband’s child then 1” 

“Your husband’s—in perfection ! But no one else’s hus¬ 
band’s. Some one else's wife’s. Ah, my good Isabel,” cried 
the Counte.ss, “with you one must dot one's i’s !'’ 

“I don’t understand. Who.se wife's V* Isabel asked. 

“The wife of a horrid little Swiss who died—how long ?— 
a dozen, more than fifteen, years ago. lie never recognised 
Mi.ss Pansy, nor, knowing what he was about, would have 
anything to say to her; and there was no reason why he should. 
Osmond did, and that was better ; though he had to fit on af¬ 
terwards the whole rigmarole of his own wife’s having died in 
childbirth, and of his having, in grief and horror, banished the 
little girl from his sight for as long as possible before taking her 
home from nurse. His wife had really died, you know, of quite 
another matter and in quite another place : in the Piedmont¬ 
ese m<.>iiutains, where they had gone, one August, because her 
health appeared to require the air, but where she was sudden¬ 
ly taken worse—fatally ill. The story passed, sufficiently ; it 
was covered by the appearances so long as nobody htfeded, as 
nobody oared to look into it. But of oouAe I knew—without 
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researches,’' the Countess lucidly proceeded ; '*as also, you’ll 
understand, without a word said between us->[ mean between 
Osmond and me. Don’t you see him looking at me, in silence,, 
that way, to settle it ?—that is to settle me if 1 should say 
anything. I said nothing, right or left—never a word to a cre¬ 
ature, if you can believe that of mo : on my honour, my dear, 
[ speak of the thing to you now, after all this time, as I’ve 
never, never spoken. It was to be enough for me, from the 
first, that the child was my niece—from the moment 
she was my brother’s daughter. As for her veritable mo¬ 
ther— !’’ But with this Pansy's wonderful aunt dropped—as, 
involuntarily, from the impression of her sister-in-law’s face, 
r>ut of w hich more eyes might have seemed to look at her than 
she had ever had to meet. 

She had spoken no name, yet Isabel could but check, on 
lier own lips, an echo of the unspoken. She sank to her seat 
again, hanging her head. “Why have you told mo this ?” she 
asked in a voice the Countess hardly recognised. 

“Because I’ve been so bored with your not knowing. I've 
been bored, frankly, my dear, with not having told you ; as 
if, stupidly, all this time I couldn’t have managed ! Ca me 
depaase, if you don’t mind my saying so. the things, all round 
you, that you’ve appeared to succeed in not knowing. It’s 
a sort of assistance—aid to innocent ignorance—that I’ve al- 
w’ays been a bad hand at rendering ; and in this connexion, 
that of keeping quiet for my brother, my virtue has at any 
rate finally found itself exhausted. It’s not a black lie, more¬ 
over, you know,” the Countess inimitably added. “The facts 
are exactly what I tell you.*' 

“I had no ides,” said Isabel presently ; and looked up at 
her in a manner that doubtless matched the apparent wit¬ 
lessness of this confession. 

“Sol believed—though it was hard to believe. Had it never 
occurred to you that ho was for six or seven years her lover?” 

“I don’t know. Things have occurred to me, and perhaps 
that was what they all meant.” 

*‘She has been wonderfully clever, she has been magnm- 
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cent, about Pansy !” the Countess, before all this view of it, 
cried. 

''Oh, no idea, for me,” Isabel w'cnt on, "ever definitely 
took that form.” She appeared to be making out to herself 
what had been and what hadn’t. "And as it is—I don’t un¬ 
derstand.” 

She spoke as one troubled and puzzled, 3 et the poor Coun¬ 
tess seemed to have seen her revelation fall below its pos¬ 
sibilities of effect. She had expected to kindle some respon¬ 
sive blaze, but had barely extracted a spark. Isabel showed 
as scarce more impressed than she might have been, as a 
young woman of approved imagination. With some fine sinis¬ 
ter passage of public history. "Don’t 30U recognise how the 
child could never pass for her husband’s ?—that is with M. 
Merle himself,” her companion resumed. "The 3 ’^ had been 
separated too long for that, and he had gone to some far 
country—I think to South America. If she had over had child¬ 
ren—which I’m not sure of—she had lost them. The con¬ 
ditions happened to make it workable, under stress (I mean 
at so awkward a pinch), that Osmond should acknowledge 
the little girl. His wife was dead—very true : but she had 
not been dead too long to put a certain accommodation of 
dates out of the question—from the moment, I mean, that 
suspicion wasn’t started ; which w'as what they had to take 
care of. What was more natural then that poor Mrs. Os¬ 
mond, at a distance and for a world not troubling about 
trifles, should have left behind her, poverina, the pledge of 
her brief happiness that had cost her life ? With the aid 
of a change of residence—Osmond had been living with her 
at Naples at the time of their stay in the Alps, and ho in 
due course left it for ever—the whole history was successful¬ 
ly set going. My poor sister-in-law', in her grave, couldn't 
help herself, and the real mother, to save her skin, renounced 
all visible property in the child.” 

"Ah, poor, poor w'oman!” cried Isabel, who herewith burst 
into tears. It was a long time since she had shed any ; she 
had suffered a high reaction from weeping. But now they 
flowed with an abun<lance in which the Countess Gemini found 
only another discomfiture. 
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**It*s very kind of you to pity her!” she discordantly laugh¬ 
ed. “Yes indeed, you have a way of your own—!” 

“He muht have been false to his wife—and so ver^^ soon !’* 
said Isabel with a sudden check. 

“That’s all that’s wanting—tliJit you should take up her 
cause !” the Countess went on. “I quite agree with you, how¬ 
ever, that it uas much too {-oon.” 

“But to me, to rae~?” And Isabel hesitated as if she had 
not heard ; as if her question—though it was sufficiently^ there 
m her eyes—were all for herself. 

“To you he has been faithful ? Well, it depends, my dear, 
on what you call faithful When he married you ho was no 
longer the lover of another w'oman —such a lover as he had 
been, cam mia, between their risks and their precautions, 
while tlie thing lasted ! That state of affairs bad pasi^cd away ; 
the lady bad repented, or at all events, for reasons of her 
own, drawn back : she had always had, too, a w'orship of 
appearances so intense that even Osmond himself had got 
bored with it. You may therefore imagine what it was—when 
he couldn’t patch it on tonveniently to any of those he goes 
in for ! But the whole past was between them.” 

“Yes,” Isabel mechanically echoed, “the whole past is be¬ 
tween them.” 

“Ah, this later past is nothing. But for six or seven years, 
as I say, they had kept it up.” 

She was silent a little. “Why then did she want him to 
marry me ?” 

“Ah my dear, that’s her superiority! Because you had mon¬ 
ey; and because she believed you would be good to Pansy.” 

“Poor W'oman—and Pansy who doesn't like her I” cried Isa¬ 
bel. 

'*That’s the reason sho wanted some one whom Pansy 
would like. She knows it; she knows everything.” 

“Will she know that you’ve told mo this 1” 

“That will depend upon whether you toll her. She's pre¬ 
pared for it, and do you know what she counts upon for 
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her defence ? On your believing that I lie. Perhaps you do ; 
don’t make yourself uncomiortable to hide it. Only, as it 
happens this time, I don’t. 1 ’ve told plenty of little idiotic 
fibs, but they’ve never hurt any one but myself.” 

Isabel sat staring at her companion’s story as at a bale 
of fantastic wares some strolling gypsy might have unpacked 
on the carpet at her feet. "*Why did Osmond never marry 
her r’ she finally asked. 

“Because she had no money.” The Countess had an an¬ 
swer for everything, and if she lied she lied well. “No one 
knows, no one has ever known, what she Jives on, or how 
she has got all those beautiful things. I don't believe 
Osmond himself knows. Besides, she wouldn’t have married 
him.” 

“How can she have loved him then ?” 

“She doesn’t love him in that w^ay. She did at first, and 
then, I suppose, she would have married him ; but at that 
time her husband was living. By the time M. Merle had re¬ 
joined—I won’t say his ancestors, because ho never had any 
—her relations with Osmond had changed, and she had grown 
more ambitious. Besides, she has never had, about him,'’ the 
Countess wont on, leaving Isabel to wince for it so tragically 
afterwards—“she had never had, what >ou might call any 
illusions of intelligence. She hoped she might marry a great 
man; that has always been her idea. She has w’aited and w’atch- 
ed and plotted and prayed; but she has never succeeded. I 
don’t call Madame Merle a success, 3 ’’ou know. I don't know 
what she may accomplish yet, but at present she has very 
little to show. The only tangible result she has ever achieved 
—except, of course, getting to know every one and staying 
with them free of expense—has been her bringing you and 
Osmond together. Oh, she did that, ray dear ; you needn't 
look as if you doubted it. I’ve watched them for years ; I 
know everything—everything, I’m thought a great scatter¬ 
brain, but I’ve had enough application of mind to follow 
up those two. She hates me, and her way of showing it is 
to pretend to be for ever defending me. When ]teople say 
I’ve had fifteen lovers she looks horrified and demres that 
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quite half of them were never proved. She has been afraid 
of me for years, and she has taken great comfort in the vile, 
false things people have said about me. She has been afraid I’d 
expose her, and she threatened me one day when Osmond be¬ 
gan to pay his court to you. It was at his house in Florence ; 
<io you remember that afternoon when she brought you there 
.and we had tea in the garden ? She let me know then that if 
I should tell talcs two could play at that game. She pretends 
there’s a good deal more to tell about me than about her. It 
w’ould be an interesting comparison ! I don’t care a fig what 
she may say, simply because I know you don’t care a fig. You 
can’t trouble your head about me less than you do already. 
So she may take her revenge as she chooses ; I don’t think she’ll 
frighten you very much. Her great idea has been to be tre¬ 
mendously irreproachable—a kind of full-bloAvn lily—the in¬ 
carnation of propriety. She has always worshipped that god. 
There should bo no scandal about Caesar’s wife, you know ; 
and, as I say, she has always hoped to marry Caesar. That was 
one reason she wouldn’t marry Osmond; the fear that on seeing 
her with Pansy people would put things together—would even 
see a resemblance, fclhe has had a terror lest the mother should 
betray herself. She has been awfully careful ; the mother 
has never done so.” 

‘*Yes, yes, the mother has done so,” said Isabel, who had 
listened to all this with a face more and more wan. “She 
betrayed herself to me the other day, though I didn't recog¬ 
nise her. There appeared to have been a chance of Pansy’s 
making a great marriage, and in her disappointment at its 
not coming off she almost dropped the mask.” 

“Ah, that’s w’here she’d dish herself!” cried the Count¬ 
ess. “She had failed so dreadfully that she’s determined her 
daughter shall make it up.” 

Isabel started at the words “her daughter,” which her guest 
threw off so familiarly. “It seems very wonderful,” she mur¬ 
mured ; and in this bewildering impression she had almost lost 
her sense of being personally touched by the story. 

“Now don’t go and turn against the poor innocent child !” 
the Countess went on, “She’s very nice, in spite of her de- 
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plorable origin. I myself have liked Pansy ; not, naturally* 
because she was hers, but because she had become yours/* 

*‘Yes, she has become mine. And how the poor woman 
must have suffered at seeing me— !” Isabel exclaimed while 
she flushed at the thought. 

“1 don’t believe she has suffered ; on the contrary, she has 
enjoyed. Osmond's marriage has given his daugter a great 
little lift. Before that she lived in a hole. And do you know 
what the mother thought ^ That you might take such a fancy 
to the child that 3^0 u’d do something for her. Osmond of 
courae could never give her a portion. Osmond was really 
extremely poor ; but of couise you know all about that. Ah, 
my dear,” cried the Countess, “why did you ever inherit mon¬ 
ey ?” She stop|)ed a moment as if she saw something singular 
in Isabel’s face. “Don't tell me now that j’ou’ll give her a 
dot. You're capable of that, but I would refuse to believe 
it. Don’t try to be too good. Be a little easy and natural and 
nasty ; feel a little w icked, for the comfort of it, once in your 
life !” 

“It’s very strange. I suppose I ought to know, but I’m 
sorry,** Isabel said. “I’m much obliged to j’ou.** 

“Yes, you seem to be !” cried the Countess with a mock¬ 
ing laugh. “Perhaps you are—perhaps you’re not. You don’t 
take it as I should have thought.” 

“How should I take it ?” Isabel asked. 

“Well, I should say as a woman who has been made usa 
of.” Isabel made no answer to this ; she only listened, and 
the Countess went on. “They’ve always been bound to each 
other ; they remained so even after she broke off—or he did. 
But he has always been more for her than she has been for 
him. When their little carnival was over they made a bar¬ 
gain that each should give the other complete libe^t 3 ^ but 
that each should also do everything possible to help the other 
one. You may ask me bow I know such a thing as that. I know 
it by the way they’ve behaved. Now see how much better wo¬ 
men are than men ! She has found a wife for Osmond, but Os¬ 
mond has never lifted a little finger for her. She has worked 
for him, plotted for him, suffered for him ; she h9s even more> 
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than once found money for him ; and the end of it is that he's 
tired of her. She’s an old habit ; there are moments when he 
needs her, but on the whole he wouldn’t miss her if she were 
removed. And, what’s more, today she knows it. So you 
needn’t bo jealous !” the Countess added humorously. 

Isabel rose from her sofa again ; she felt bruised and scant 
of breath ; her head was humming with now knowledge. ‘*l’m 
much obliged to you,” she repeated. And then she added 
abruptly, in quite a different tone ; *"How do you know all 
this ?” 

This enquiry appeared to ruffle the Countess more than 
Isabel’s expression of gratitude pleased her. She gave her 
companion a bold stare, with which, "*Let us assume that 
I’ve invented it!” she cried. She too, however, suddenly chang¬ 
ed her tone and, laying her hand on Isabel’s arm, said with 
the penetration of her sharp bright smile : **Now will you 
give up your journey ?” 

Isabel started a little ; she turned away. But she felt weak 
and in a moment had to lay her arm upon the mantel-shelf 
for support. She stood a minute so, and then upon her arok 
she dropped her dizzy head, with closed eyes and pale lips. 

'^Pve done wrong to speak—I’ve made you ill!” the Coun¬ 
tess cried. 

'*Ah, I must see Ralph !” Isabel wailed ; not in resent¬ 
ment, not in the quick passion her companion had looked for 
but in a tone of far-reaching, infinite sadness. 



Chapter 52 


Thebb was a train for Turin and Paris that erening ; and 
after the Countess had left her Isabel had a rapid and decisive 
conference with her maid, who was discreet, devoted and active. 
After this she thought (except of her journey) only of one thing. 
She must go and see Pansy ; from her she couldn't turn away. 
She had not seen her yet, as Osmond had given her to under¬ 
stand that it was too soon to begin. She drove at five o'clock 
to a high door in a narrow street in the quarter of the Piazza 
Navona, and was admitted by the portress of the convent, a 
genial and obsequious person. Isabel had been at this institu¬ 
tion before ; she had come with Pansy to see the sisters. She 
knew they were good women, and she saw that the large rooms 
were clean and cheerful and that the well-used garden had sun 
for winter and shade for spring. But she disliked the place, 
which affronted and almost frightened her ; not for the world 
would she have spent a night there. It produced today more 
than before the impression of a well-appointed prison ; for it 
was not possible to pretend Pansy was free to leave it. This 
innocent creature had been presented to her in a new and vio¬ 
lent light, but the secondary effect of the revelation was to 
make her reach out a hand. 

The portress left her to wait in the parlour of the con¬ 
vent while she went to make it known that there was a visitor 
for the dear young lady. The parlour was a vast, cold apart¬ 
ment, with new-looking furniture ; a largo clean stove of white 
porcelain, unlighted, a collection of wax flowers under glass, 
and a series of engravings from religious pictures on the walls. 
On the other occasion Isabel had thought it less like Borne than 
like Philadelphia, but to-day she made no reflexions ; the 
apartment only seemed to her very empty and very soundless. 
The portress returned at the end of some five minutes, usher¬ 
ing in another person. Isabel got up, expecting to see one of 
the ladies of the sisterhood, but to her extreme surprise found 
herself confronted with Madame Merle. The effect was strange, 
for Madame Merle was already so present to her vision that 
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her appearance in the flesh was like suddenly, and rather aw¬ 
fully, seeing a painted picture move. Isabel had been thinking 
all day of her falsity, her audacity, her ability, her probable 
suffering ; and these dark things seemed to flash with a sudden 
light as she entered the room. Her being there at all had the 
character of ugly evidence, of handwritings, of profaned relics, 
of grim things produced in court. It made Isabel feel faint; 
if it had been necessary to speak on the spot she would have 
been quite unable. But no such necessity was distinct to her ; 
it seemed to her indeed that she had absolutely nothing to say 
to Hadame Merle. In one’s relations with this lady, however, 
there were never any absolute necessities ; she had a manner 
which carried off not only her own deficiencies but those of 
other people. But she was different from usual ; she came in 
slowly, behind the portress, and Isabel instantly perceived 
that she was not likely to depend upon her habitual resources. 
F or her too the occasion was exceptional, and she had under¬ 
taken to treat it by the light of the moment. This gave her 
a peculiar gravity; she protended not even to smile, and though 
Isabel saw that she was more than ever playing a part it seem¬ 
ed to her that on the whole the wonderful woman had never 
been so natural. She looked at her young friend from head to 
foot, but not harshly nor defiantly ; with a cold gentleness 
rather, and an absence of any air of allusion to their last 
meeting. It was as if she had wished to mark a distinction. 
She had been irritated then, she was reconciled now, 

**You can leave us alone,” she said to the portress; **in five 
minutes this lady will ring for you. ” And then she turned to 
Isabel, who, after noting what has just been mentioned, had 
ceased to notice and had let her eyes wander as far as the 
limits of the room would allow. She wished never to look at 
Madame Merle again. "You’re surprised to find me here, and 
I’m afraid you’re not pleased,” this lady went on. "You don’t 
see why I should have come ; it’s as if I had anticipated you. 

I confess I’ve been rather indiscreet—I ought to have asked 
your permission.” There was none of the oblique movement 
of irony in this ; it was said simply and mildly ; but Isabel, 
far afloat on a sea of wonder and pain, could not have told 
herself with what intention it was utter^. "But I’ve not been 
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sitting long.*’ Madame Merle continued ; that is I’ve not been 
long with Pansy, 1 came to see her because it occurred to me 
this afternoon that she must be rather lonely and perhaps even 
a little miserable. It may be good for a small girl; 1 know so 
little about small girls; 1 can't tell. At aiiy rate it’s a little dis- 
mal. Therefore I came—on the chance. I knew of course that 
you’d come, and her father as well; still, 1 had not beeh told other 
visitors were forbidden. The good woman—what’s her name ? 
Madame Catherine—made no objection whatever. I stayed 
twenty minutes with Pansy; she has a charming little room, not 
in the least conventual, with a piano and flowers. She has ar¬ 
ranged it delightfully ; she has so much taste. Of course it’s all 
none of my business, but I feel happier since I’ve seen her. She 
may even have a maid if she likes ; but of course she has 
no occasion to dress. She wears a little black frock ; she looks 
so charming. I went afterwards to see Mother Catherine, 
who has a very good room too ; I assure you 1 don't find the 
poor sisters at all monastic. Mother Catherine has a most 
coquettish little toilet-table, with something that looked un¬ 
commonly like a bottle of eau-de-Cologne. She speaks de¬ 
lightfully of Pansy ; says it’s a great happiness for them to 
have her. She’s a little saint of heaven and a model to the 
oldest of them. Just as I was leaving Madame Catherine the 
portress came to say to her that there was a lady for the signor- 
ina. Of course I knew it must be you, and I asked her to let 
me go and receive you in her place. She demurred greatly—I 
must tell you that—and said it was her duty to notify the 
Mother Superior ; it was of such high importance that you 
should be treated with respect. I requested her to let the 
Mother Superior alone and asked her how she supposed I 
would treat you !'* 

So Madame Merle went on, with much of the brilliancy 
of a woman who had long been a mistress of the art of con¬ 
versation. But there were phases and gradations in her speech, 
not one of which was lost upon Isabel’s ear, though her eyes 
were absent from her companion’s face. She had not proceeded 
far before Isabel noted a sudden break in her voice, a lapse in 
her continuity, which was in itself a complete dramt. This sub¬ 
tle modulation marked a momentous discovery—the pcrcep- 
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tion of an entirely new attitude on the part of her listener. Ma¬ 
dame Merle had guessed in the space of an instant that every¬ 
thing was at end between them, and in the space of another 
instant she had guessed the reason why. The person who stood 
there was not the same one she had seen hitherto, but was a 
very different person—a person who knew her secret. This 
discovery was tremendous, and from the moment she made it 
the most accomplished of women faltered and lost her cour¬ 
age. But only for that moment. Then the conscious stream of 
her perfect manner gathered itself again and flowed on as 
smoothly as might be to the end. But it was only because she 
had the end in view that she was able to proceed. She had been 
touched with a point that made her quiver, and she needed all 
the alertness of her will to repress her agitation. Her only safety 
was in her not betraying herself. She resisted this, but the 
startled quality of her voice refused to improve -she couldn't 
help it—while she heard herself say she hardly knew what. 
The tide of her confidence ebbed, and she was able only just 
to glide into port, faintly grazing the bottom. 

I'^abel saw it all as distinctiy as if it had been reflected 
in a large clear glass. It might have been a great moment 
for her, for it might have been a moment of triumph. That 
Madame Merle had lost her pluck and saw before her the 
phantom of exposure—this in itself was a revenge, this in it¬ 
self was almost the promise of a brighter day. And for a 
moment during which she stood apparently looking out of the 
window, with her back half-turned, Isabel enjoyed that know¬ 
ledge. On the other side of the window lay the garden of the 
convent ; but this is not what she saw ; she saw nothing of the 
budding plants and the glowing afternoon. She saw, in the 
crude light of that revelation which had already become a 
part of experience and to which the very frailty of the vessel 
in which it had been offered her only gave an intrinsic price, 
the dry staring fact that she had been an applied handled 
hung-up tool, as senseless and convenient as mere shaped wood 
and iron. All the bitterness of this knowledge surged into her 
soul again ; it was as if she felt on her lips the taste of disho¬ 
nour. There was a moment during which, if she had turned 
and spoken, she would have said something that would hiss 
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like a lash. But she closed her eyes, and then the hideous 
vision dropped. What remained was the cleverest woman in 
the world standing there within a few feet of lier and knowing 
as little what to think as the meanest. Isabers only revenge 
was to be silent still—to leave Madame Merle in the unprece¬ 
dented situation. She left her there for a period that must 
have seemed long to this lady, who at last seated herself with 
a movement which was in itself a confession of helplessness. 
Then Isabel turned slow eyes, looking down at her. Madame 
Merle was very pale ; her own eyes covered Isabers face. 
She might see what she would, but her danger was over. 
Isabel would never accuse her, never reproach her ; perhaps 
because she never w'ould give her the opportunity to defend 
herself. 

*T*m come to bid Pansy good-bye,** our young woman 
said at last. *T go to England to-night.** 

*'Go to England to-night !’* Madame Merle repeated sit¬ 
ting there and looking up at her. 

*»I’m going to Gardencourt. Ralph Touchett’s dying.” 

*'Ah, you’ll feel that,’* Madame Merle recovered herself; 
she had a chance to express sympathy. **Do you go alone ?’* 

“Yes ; without my husband.” 

Madame Merle gave a low vague murmur ; a sort of rec¬ 
ognition of the general sadness of things “Mr. Touchett nev- 
ver liked me, but l*m sorry he’s dying. Shall you see his moth¬ 
er 1” 


“Yes ; she has returned from America.** 

“She used to be very kind to mo ; but she has changed. 
Others too have changed,** said Madame Merle with a quiet 
noble pathos. She paused a moment, then added: “And you’ll 
see dear old Gardencourt again !’* 

“I shall not enjoy it much,” Isabel answered. 

“Naturally—in your grief. But it*s on the whole, of all 
the houses I know, and I know many, the one 1 should have 
liked best to live in. I don^t venture to send a message to the 
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people,*' Madame Merle added ; “but I should like to give my 
love to the place.’* 

Isabel turned away. “I had better go to Pansy. I've not 
much time." 

While she looked about her for the proper egress, the door 
opened and admitted ono of the ladies of the house, who 
advanced with a discreet smile, gently rubbing, under her 
long loose sleeves, a pair of plump white hands. Isabel recog¬ 
nised Madame Catherine, whose acquaintance she had already 
made, and begged that she would immediately let her see 
Miss Osmond. Madame Catherine looked doubly discreet, 
but smiled very blandly and said : “It will be good for her 
to see you I'll take you to her myself.** Then she directed her 
pleased guarded vision to Madame Merle. 

“Will you let me remain a little ?** this lady aked. “It’s so 
good to be here.” 

“You may remain always if you like !” And the good sis¬ 
ter gave a knowing laugh. 

She led Isabel out of room, through several corridors, 
and up a long staircase. All these departments were solid 
and bare, light and clean ; so, thought Isabel, are the great 
penal establishments. Madame Catherine gently pushed open 
the door of Pansy*a room and ushered in the visitor ; then 
stood smiling with folded hands while the two others met 
and embraced. 

“She’s glad to see you," she repeated ; “it will do her 
good.’* And she placed the best chair carefully for Isabel. But 
she made no movement to seat herself ; she seemed ready to 
retire. “How does this dear child look ?'* she asked of Isabel, 
lingering a moment. 

“She looks pale,'* Isabel answered. 

“That*a the pleasure of seeing you. She's very happy. ElU 
idaire la maison/* said the good sister. 

Pansy wore, as Madame Merle had said, a little black dress ; 
it was perhaps this that made her look pale. “They’re very 
good to me—they think of everything !*’ she exclaimed with 
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all her customary eagerness to accommodate. 

'‘Wc think of you always—you’re a precious charge,” Mad¬ 
ame Catherine remarked in the tone of a ^oman with whom 
benevolence was a habit and whose conception of duty was 
the acceptance of every cure. It fell with a leaden weight on 
Isabel’s ears ; it seemed to represent the surrender of a per¬ 
sonality, the authority of the Church. 

When Madame Catherine had left them together Pansy 
kneeled down and hid her head in her stepmother’s lap. So 
she remained some moments, while Isabel gently stroked her 
hair. Then she got up, averting her face and looking about 
the room. “Don’t you think I’ve arranged it well ? I’ve every¬ 
thing I have at home.” 

**It's very pretty ; you're very comfortable,” Isabel scarcely 
knew what she could say to her. On the one hand she couldn’t 
let her think she had come to i)ity her, and on the other 
it W'ould be a dull mockery to pretend to rejoice with her. 
So she simply added after a moment: “I’vo come to bid you 
good-bj’e. I'm going to England.” 

Pansy's white little face turned red. “To England I Not to 
come back V* 

“I don’t know when I shall come back.” 

“Ah, I’m sorry,” Pansy breathed with faintness. She spoke 
as if she had no right to criticise ; but her tone expressed a 
depth of disappointment. 

“My cousin, Mr. Touchett, is very ill ; he’ll probably die. 
1 wish to see him,” Isabel said. 

“Ah yes ; you told mo he would die. Of course you must 
go. And will papa go 1” 

“No ; I shall go alone.” 

For a moment the girl said nothing. Isabel had often won¬ 
dered what she thought of tiie apparent relations of her father 
with his wife ; but never by a glance, by an intimation, had 
she let it be seen that she deemed them defioient in an air 
of intimacy. She made her reflexions, Isabel was sure ; and 
she must have had a conviction that there were^usbands 
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and wives who were more intimate than that. But Pansy was 
not indiscreet even in thought; she would as little have ven¬ 
tured to judge her gentle step*mother as to criticise her mag¬ 
nificent father. Her heart may have stood almost as still as 
it would have done had she seen two of the saints in the great 
picture in the coiivont-chapel turn their painted heads and 
.shake them at each other. But as in this latter case she would 
(for very solemnity’s sake) never have mentioned the awful 
phenomenon, so she put away all knowledge of the secrets of 
larger lives than her own. “You’ll be very far away,” she 
presently went on. 

“Yes ; I shall be far away. But it M'ill scarcely matter,” 
Isabel explained ; “since so long as you’re here I can’t be called 
near you.” 

“Yes, but you can come and see rae ; though you’ve not 
come very often.” 

“I’ve not come because j our father forbade it. Today I 
bring nothing with me. I can’t amuse you.” 

“I’m not to be atnubed. That’s not what papa wishes.” 

“Then it hardly matters whether I’m in Rome or in Eng¬ 
land.” 

“You're not happy, Mrs. Osmond,” said Pansy. 

“Not very. But it doesn’t matter.” 

“That’s what I say to myself. What does it matter ? But 
I should like to come out.” 

“I wish indeed you might.” 

“Don’t leave me here,” Pansy went on gently. 

Isabel said nothing for a minute; her heart beat fast. “Will 

you come away with me now ?” she asked. 

* 

Pansy looked at her pleadingly. “Did papa tell you to bring 
mo ?” 

“No ; it’s my own proposal.” 

“I think I had better wait then. Did papa send me no mes¬ 
sage ?” 

“I do’t think he know I was coming.” 
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"He thinks I*ve not had enough,” said Pansy. "But I have. 
The ladies are very kind to me and the little girls come to 
see me. There are some very- little ones—such charming chil¬ 
dren. Then my room-you can see for yourself. All that’s 
very delightful. But IVe had enough. Papa wished me to think 
a little—and I've thought a great deal.” 

"What have you thought ?” 

"Well, that I must never displease papa.’ ’ 

"You knew that before.” 

"Yes ; but I know it better. I'll do anything—I’ll do any¬ 
thing, ” said Pansy. Then, as she heard her own words, a deep,, 
pure blush came into her face. Isabel read the meaning of 
it ; she saw the poor girl had been vanquished. It was well 
that Mr. Edward Rosier had kept his enamels ! Isabel looked 
into her eyes and saw there mainly a prayer to be treated 
easily. She laid her hand on Pansy’s as it to let her know 
that her look conveyed no diminution of esteem ; for the 
collapse of the girl’s momentary resiatance (mute and modest 
thought it had been) seemed only her tribute to the truth of 
things. She didn’t presume to judge others, but she had judged 
herself; she had seen the reality. She had no vocation for strug¬ 
gling uith combinations; in the solemnity of sequestration 
there was something that overwhelmed her. She bowed her 
pretty head to authority and only asked of authority to be 
merciful. 

Yes ; it was very well that Edward Rosier had reserved a 
few articles ! 

Isabel got up ; her time was rapidly shortening. "Good-bye 
then. I leave Rome to-night.’' 

Pansy took bold of her dress ; there was a sudden change 
in the child’s face. "You look strange ; you frighten me.” 

"Oh, I’m very harmless,” said Isabal. 

"Perhaps you won’t come back V* 

"Perhaps not. I can't tell.” 

"Ah, Mrs. Osmond, you won’t leave me 1*’ 
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Isabel now saw she had guessed everything. “My dear child, 
what can I do for you she asked. 

“I don’t know—but I’m happier when I think of you.” 

“You can always think of me.” 

“Not when you're so far. I’m a little afraid,” said Pansy. 

“What are you afraid of ?” 

“Of papa—a little. And of Madame Merle. She has just 
been to see me,” 

“You must not say that,” Isabel observed. 

“Oh, I’ll do everything they want. Only if you’re here I 
shall do it more easily.” 

Isabel considered. “I won’t desert you,” she said at last. 
“Good-bye, my child.” 

Then they held each other a moment in a silent embrace, 
like two sisters ; and afteru'ards Pansy walked along the cor¬ 
ridor with her visitor to the top of the staircase. “Madame 
Merle has been here,” she remarked as they went ; and as Isa¬ 
bel answered nothing she added abruptly : “I don’t like Mad¬ 
ame Merle 1” 

Isabel hesitated, then stopped. “You must never say that 
—that you don’t like Madame Merle.” 

Pansy looked at her in wonder ; but wonder with Pansy 
had never been a reason for non-compliance. “I never will 
again, ” she said with exquisite gentleness. At the top of the 
staircase they had to separate, as it appeared to be part of the 
mild but very definite discipline under which Pansy lived that 
she should not go down. Isabel descended, and when she reach- ^ 
ed the bottom the girl M’as .standing above. “You’ll come 
back ?” she called out in a voice that Isabel remembered 
afterwards. 

“Yes—I’ll come back.” 

Madame Catherine met Mrs. Osmond below and conducted 
her to the door of the parlour, outside of which the two stood 
talking a minute. “I won’t go in,” said the good sister. “Mad¬ 
ame Merle’s waiting for you.” 
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At this announcemeat Isabel stiffemed ; she was on the 
point of asking if there were no other egress from the convent. 
But a moment’s reflexion assured her that she would do well 
not to betray to the worthy nun her desire to avoid Pansy’s 
other friend. Her companion grasped her arm very gently 
and, fixing her a moment with wise, benevolent eyes, said in 
French and almost familiarly : bien, chere Madame, qu’en 

pensez-vou8 ?” 

"About my step-daughter ? Oh, it would take long to tell 
you.” 

'*We think it’s enough,” Madame Catherine distinctly ob¬ 
served. And she pushed open the door of the parlour. 

Madame Merle was sitting just as Isabel had left her, like 
a woman so absorbed in thought that she had not moved a 
little finger. As Madame Catherine closed the door she got 
up, and Isabel saw that she had been thinking to some pur¬ 
pose. She had recovered her balance ; she was in full pos¬ 
session of her resources. "I found I wished to wait for you,” 
she said urbanely. "But it’s not to talk about Pansy.” 

Isabel wondered what it could to talk about, and in 
spite of Madame Merle’s declaration she answered after a 
moment : "Madame Catherine says it’s enough.” 

"Yes ; it also seems to me enough. I wanted to ask you 
another word about poor Mr. Tolichett,” Madame Merle 
added. "Have you reason to believe that he’s really at his 
last ?” 

"I’ve no information but a telegram. Unfortunately it only 
confirms a probability.” 

"I’m going to ask you a strange question,” said Madame 
Merle. "Are you very fond of your cousin ?” And she gave a 
smile as strange as her utterance. 

"Yes, Fm very fond of him. But I don’t understood you.” 

She just hung fire. "It’s rather hard to explain. Something 
has occurred to me which may not have occurred to you, and 
I give you the benefit of my idea. Your cousin did you once 
a great service. Have you never guessed it I” 

*.‘He has done me many services.” 
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'*Yes ; but one was much above the rest. He made you a 
rich woman.” 

made me— 1” 

Madame Merle appearing to sec herself successful, she went 
on more truiraphantly : *‘IIc imparted to you that extra lustre 
which was required to make you a brilliant match. At bot¬ 
tom it's him you^ve to thank.” She stopped ; there was some> 
thing in Isabel’s eyes. 

**I don't understand you. It was my uncle’s money.” 

“Yes ; it was your uncle’s money, but it was your cousin’s 
idea. He brought his father over to it. Ah, my dear, the sum 
was large !” 

Isabel stood staring ; she seemed to-day to live in a world 
illumined by lurid flashes. *'! don't know why you say such 
things. I don’t know what you know.” 

“I know nothing but what I’ve guessed. But I’ve guessed 
that.” 

Isabel went to the door and, when she had opened it, stood 
a moment with her hand on the latch. Then she said—it was 
her only revenge : ‘T believed it was you I had to thank !” 

Madame Merle dropped her ej’cs ; she stood there in a kind 
of proud penance. You’re very unhappy, I know. But I’m 
more so.” 

“Yes ; I can believe that. I think I should like never to sea 
you again.” 

Madame Merle raised her eyes. “I shall go to America,” 
she quietly remarked while Isabel passed out. 



Chapter S3 

It was not with surprise, it was with a feeling which in other 
circumstances would have had much of the effect of joy, that 
as Isabel descended from the Paris Mail at Charing Cross she 
stepped into the arms, as it were—or at any rate into the 
hands—of Henrietta Stackpole. She had telegraphed to her 
friend from Turin, and though she had not definitely said to 
herself that Henrietta would meet her, she had felt her tele¬ 
gram would produce some helpful result. On her long journey 
from Rome her mind had been given up to vagueness ; she 
was unable to question the future. She performed this 
journey with sightless eyes and took little pleasure in the 
countries she traversed, decked out though they were in the 
richest freshness of spring. Her thoughts followed their course 
through other countries—strangedooking, dimly-lighted, path¬ 
less lands, in which there was no change of seasons, but only, 
as it seemed, a perpetual dreariness of winter. She had plenty 
to think about; but it was neither reflexion nor conscious pur¬ 
pose that filled her mind. Disconnected visions passed through 
it, and sudden dull gleams of memory, of expectation. The 
past and the future came and went at their will, but she saw 
them only in fitful images, which rose and fell by a logic of 
their own. It was extraordinary the things she remembered. 
Now that she was in the secret, now that she knew some¬ 
thing that so much concerned her and the eclipse of which 
had made life resemble an attempt to play whist with an im¬ 
perfect pack of cards, the truth of things, their mutual re¬ 
lations, their meaning, and for the most part their horror, 
rose before her with a kind of architectural vastness. She re¬ 
membered a thousand trifles; they started to life with the 
spontaneity of a shiver. She had thought them trifles at the 
time ; now she saw that they had been weighted with lead. 
Yet even now they were trifles after all, for of what use was 
it to her to understand them ? Nothing seemed of use to her 
to-day. All purpose, all intention, was suspended ; all desire 
too save the single desire to reach her much-embracing ref¬ 
uge. Gardencourt had been her starting-point, and t<^ those 
muffled chambers it was at least a temporary solution to re¬ 
turn. She had gone forth in her strength ; she would come 
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back in her weakness, and if the place had been a rest to her 
before, it would be a sanctuary now. She envied Ralph his 
dying, for if one were thinking of rest that was the most per¬ 
fect of all. To cease utterly, to give it all up and not know 
anything more—this idea was as sweet as the vision of a cool 
bath in a marble tank, in a darkened chamber, in a hot land. 

She had moments indeed in her journey from Rome which 
were almost as good as being dead. She sat in her corner, so 
motionless, so passive, simply with the sense of being carried, 
so detached from hope and regret, that she recalled to her¬ 
self one of those Etruscan figures couched upon the recep¬ 
tacle of their ashes. There was nothing to regret now—that 
was all over. Not only the time of her folly, but the time of 
her repentance was far. The only thing to regret was that 
Madame Merle had been so—well, so unimaginable. Just here 
her intelligence dropped, from literal inability to say wJiat it 
was that Madame Merle had been. Whatever it was it was 
for Madame Merle herself to regret it; and doubtless she would 
do so in America, where she had announced she was going. 
It concerned Isabel no more ; she only had an impression that 
she should never again see Madame Merle. This impression 
carried her into the future, of w'hich from time to time she 
had a mutilated glimpse. She saw herself, in the distant years, 
still in the attitude of a woman who had her life to live, and 
these intimations contradicted the spirit of the present hour. 
It might be desirable to get quite away, really away, further 
away than little grey-green England, but this privilege was evi¬ 
dently to be denied her. Deep in her soul—deeper than any 
appetite for renunciation—was the sense that life would be 
her business for a long time to come. And at moments there 
was something inspiring, almost enlivening, in the conviction. 
It was a proof of strength—it was a proof she should some 
day be happy again. It couldn't be she was to live only to 
suffer ; she was still young, after all, and a great many things 
might happen to her yet. To live only to suffer—-only to feel 
the injury of life repeated and enlarged—it seemed to her 
she wa« too valuable, too capable, for that. Then she won- 
^red if it were vain and stupid to think so well of herself. 
When had it even been a guarantee to be valuable 1 Wasn’t 
all history full of the destruction of preoiou^i things ? Wasn’t 
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it much more probable that if one were fine one would suffer ? 
It involved then perhaps an admission that one had a cer¬ 
tain grossness ; but Isabel recognised, as it passed before her 
eyes, the quick vague shadow of a long future. She should 
never escape ; she should last to the end. Then the middle 
years wrapped her about again and the grey curtain of her 
indifference closed her in. 

Henrietta kissed her, as Henrietta usually kissed, as if she 
were afraid she should be caught doing it ; and then Isabel 
stood there in the crowd, looking about her, looking for her 
servant. She asked nothing ; she wished to wait. She had a sud¬ 
den perception that she should bo helped. She rejoiced Hen¬ 
rietta had come ; there w'as something terrible in an arrival 
in London. The dusky, smoky, far-arching vault of the sta¬ 
tion, the strange, livid light, the dense, dark, pushing crowd, 
filled her with a nervous fear and made her put her arm into 
her friend's. She remembered she had once liked these things ; 
they seemed part of a mighty spectacle in which there was 
something that touched her. She remembered how she walked 
away from Euston, in the winter dusk, in the crowded streets 
five years before. She could not have done that to-day, and 
the incident came before her as the deed of another person. 

“It's too beautiful that you should have come,’* said Hen¬ 
rietta, looking at her as if she thought Isabel might be pre¬ 
pared to challenge the proposition. “If you hadn't—if you 
hadn't; well, I don’t know,” remarked Miss Stackpole, hint¬ 
ing ominously at her powers of disapproval. 

Isabel looked about without seeing her maid. Her eyes rest¬ 
ed on another figure, however, which she felt she had seen be¬ 
fore ; and in a moment she recognised the genial counten¬ 
ance of Mr. Bantling. He stood a little aport, and it was not 
in the power of the multitude that pressed about him to make 
him yield an inch of the ground he had taken—that of ab¬ 
stracting himself discreetly while the two ladies performed 
their embraces. 

“There's Mr. Bantling,” said Isabel, gently, irrelevantly,. 
jM^arcely caring much now whether she should find her maid 
or not. 
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“Oh yes, he goes everywhere with me. Come here, Mr. Bent- 
hng r* Henrietta exclaimed. Whereupon the gallant baohelor 
advanced uith a smile—a smile tempered, however, by the 
gravity of the occasion. “Isn't it lovely she has come Hen¬ 
rietta asked. “He knows all about it,’' she added ; “we had 
quite a discussion. He said 3'ou wouldn’t, 1 said you would.” 

“I thought you always agreed,” Isabel smiled in return. 
Hiie felt she could smile now ; she had seen in an instant, in 
Air. Bantling’s brave eyes, that he had good news for her. 
They seemed to say he wished her to remember he was an 
old friend of her cousin—that he understood, that it was all 
right. Isabel gave him her hand ; she thought of him, ex¬ 
travagantly, as a beautiful blameless knight. 

“Oh, I always agree,” said Mr. Bantling. “But she doesn’t, 
you know.” 

“Didn’t I tell you that a maid was a nuisance ?” Henri¬ 
etta enquired. “Your young lady has probably remained at 
Calais.” 

“I don’t care,” said Isabel, looking at Mr. Bantling, whom 
she had never found so interesting. 

“Stay with her while I go and see,” Henrietta commanded, 
leaving the two for a moment together. 

They stood there at first in silence, and then Mr. Bantling 
asked Isabel how it had been on the Channel. 

“Very fine. No, I believe it was very rough,” she said, to 
her companion’s obvious surprise. After which she added : 
“You’ve been to Gardencourt, I know.” 

“Now how do you know that ?” 

'*! can’t tell you—except that you look like a person who 
has been to Gardencourt.” 

“Do you think I look awfully sad ? It’s awfully sad there, 
you know.” 

''I don’t believe you over look awfully sad. You look aw¬ 
fully kind,” said Isabel with a breadth that cost her no effort. 
It seemed to her she should never again feel a superficial 
embarrassment. 



Poor Mr. Bantling. However, was’etill in this inferior stage. 
He blushed a good deal and laughed, he assured her that he 
was often very blue, and that when he was blue he was aw¬ 
fully fierce. *‘You can ask Miss Staokpole. you know. I was 
at Gardencourt two days ago.” 

*'Did you see my cousin ?’* 

*'OnIy for a little. But he had been scoiiig people ; War- 
burton had been there the day before. Ralph was just the 
same as usual, except tliat ho \^as in bed and that he looks 
tremendously ill and that he can’t speak.” Mr. Bantling pur¬ 
sued. "He was awfully jolly and funny all the same. He was 
just as clever as ever. It’s awfully wretched.” 

Kvon in the crowded, noisy station this simple picture was 
vivid. "Was that late in the day ?” 

"Yes ; I went on purpose. We thought you’d like to know.” 

"I’m greatly obliged to 3 ’ou. Can 1 go down tonight ?” 

"Ah. I don’t think she'll let you go,” said Mr. Bantling. 
She wants you to stop with her. I made Touchett’s man pro¬ 
mise to telcgrajth mo to-day. and I found the telegram an hour 
ago at my club. 'Quiet and easy.’ that’s what it sajs, and it’s 
dated two o’clock. So you see you can wait till to-morrow. 
You must be awfully tired.” 

"Yes. I’m awfully tired. And I thank you again.” 

"Oh,” said Mr. Bantling, "wo were certain you would like 
the last news.” On which Isabel vaguely noted that ho and 
Henrietta seemed after all to agree. Miss Stackpole came back 
with Isabers maid, whom she had caught in tho act of prov¬ 
ing her utility. This excellent person, instead of losing her¬ 
self in the crowd, had simply attended to her mistress’s lug¬ 
gage. so that tho latter was now at liberty to leave the sta¬ 
tion. "You know you’re not to think of going to the country 
to-night,” Henrietta remarked to her. "It doesn’t matter 
whether there’s a train or not. You’re to come straight to me 
in Wimpole Street There*isn’t a corner to be had in London, 
but I’v0 got you one all the same. It isn’t a Boman palace, 
but it win do for a night.” 
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"‘1*11 do whatever you wish,** Isabel said. 

“You'll come and answer a few questions ; that’s what I 
wish.” 

“She doesn’t say anything about dinner, does she, Mr. Os¬ 
mond ?” Mr. Bantling enquired jocosely. 

Henrietta fixed him a moment w itli her sjicculativo gaze, 
“i see you’re in a great hurry to get your own. You’will be at 
the Paddington Station to-moriow morning at ton.” 

“Don’t come for iny sake, Mr. Bantling,” said Isabel. 

“He’ll come for mine,” Henrietta declared as she ushered 
lier friend into a cab. And later, in a largo dusky parlour 
ni Wimpolo Street—to do her justice there had been dinner 
enough—she asked tliose questions to which she had alluded 
at the station. “Did your husband make you a scene about 
your coming ?” That was Miss Stackpole’s first enquiry. 

“No ; I can’t say he made a scene ?*’ 

“Ho didn’t object then ?” 

“Yes, he objected very much. But it was not what you’d 
call a scene.” 

“What was it then ?” 

“It was a very quiet conversation.” 

llenriotia for a moment regarded her guest. “It must have 
been hellish,” she then remarked. And Isabel didn’t deny that 
it had been hellish. But she confined herself to answering Hen¬ 
rietta’s questions, which was easy, as they were tolerably de¬ 
finite. For the present she ofiered her no new information. 
“Well,” said Miss Stackpole at last, “I’ve only one criticism 
to make. I don't see why you promised little Miss Osmond 
to go back.” 

“I'm not sure I myself see now,” isabed replied. “But I did 
then.” 

“If you’ve forgotten your reason perhaps you won’t return.” 

Isabel waited a moment. “Perhaps I shall find another.” 

“Youll certainly never find a good one.” 



**In default of a better my having promised will do/* Isa¬ 
bel suggested. 

"Yes ; that*s why I hate it/* 

"Don*t speak of it now. I’ve a little time. Coming away 
was a complication, but what will going back bo ? ” 

"You must remember, after all, that he won’t make you 
a scene !” said Henrietta with much intention. 

"Ho will, though,” Isabel answered gravely. "It von’t be 
the scene of a moment ; it will be a scene of the rest of my 
life.” 

For some minutes the two women sat and considered this 
remainder, and then Miss Stackpole, to change the subject, as 
Isabel had requested, announced abruptly: "I've been to stay 
with Lady Pensil 1” 

^ "Ah, the invitation came at last!” 

"Yes ; it took five years. But this time she wanted to see 
me. 

"Naturally enough.” 

"It was more natural than I think you know,” said Hen¬ 
rietta, who fixed her eyes on a distant point. And then she 
added, turning suddenly: "Isabel Archer, I beg your pardon. 
You don’t know why ? Because I criticised you, and yet I’ve 
gone further than you. Mr. Osmond, at least, was bom on 
the other side 1” 

It was a moment before Isabel grasped her meaning ; this 
sense was so modestly, or at least so ingeniously, veiled. Isa¬ 
bel’s .mind was not possessed at present with the comicality 
of things ; but she greeted with a quick laugh the image that 
her companion had raised. She immediately-recovered her¬ 
self, however, and with the right excess of intensity, "Hen¬ 
rietta Stackpole,” she asked, "are you going to give up your 
country f” 

"Yes, my poor Isabel, J am. I won’t pretend to deny it; 
1 look the fact in the face. I’m going to marry Mr. Bantling 
and locate right here in London.” 

"It seems very strange,” said Isabel, smiling no#. 



‘'Well yes, 1 suppose it does. I've come to it little by lit¬ 
tle. I think I know what I*m doing ; but I don't know as I 
can explain.” 

''One can’t explain one’s marriage/’ Isabel answered. '*And 
yours doesn’t need to be explained. Mr. Bantling isn't a rid¬ 
dle.” 

“No, be isn’t a bad pun—or even a high flight of Ameri¬ 
can humour. He has a beautiful nature,” Henrietta went on. 
“I’ve studied him for many years and I see right through him. 
He’s as clear as the style of a good prospectus. He is not intel- 
ectual, but ho appreciates intellect. On the other hand he 
doesn't exaggerate its claims. I sometimes think wo do in the 
United States.” 

•‘Ah,” said Isabel, “you’re changed indeed ! It’s the first 
time I’ve ever heard you say anything against your native 
land.” 

“I only say that we’re too infatuated with mere brain pow¬ 
er ; that, after all, isn’t a vulgar fault. But 1 am changed ; a 
woman has to change a good deal to marry.” 

“I hope you’ll bo very happy. You will at last—over here 
- see something of the inner life.” 

Henrietta gave a little significant sigh. “That’s the key to 
the mystery, I believe. I couldn’t endure to be kept oflF. Now 
I’ve as good a right as any one !’ ’ she added with artless elation. 

Isabel was duly diverted, but there was a certain melan¬ 
choly in her view. Henrietta, after all, had confessed herself 
human and feminine, Henrietta whom she had hitherto re¬ 
garded as a light keen flame, a disembodied voice. It was a 
disappointment to find she had personal susceptibilities, that 
she was subject to common passions, and that her intimacy 
with Mr. Bantling had not been completely original. There 
was a want of originality in her marrying him—there was 
even a kind of stupidity ; and for a moment, to Isabel's sense, 
the dreariness of the world took on a deeper tinge. A little 
later indeed she reflected that Mr.' Bantling himself at least 
was original. But she didn’t see how Henrietta could give 
up her country. She herself had relaxed her hold of it, but 
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it had never been her country as it had been Henrietta’s. She 
presently asked her if she had enjoyed her visit to Lady Pensil. 

<‘0h yes,” said Henrietta, ''she didn't know what to make 
of me.” 

"And was that very enjoyable ?” 

"Very much so ; because she’s supposed to be a master 
mind. She thinks she knows ever]^thing ; but she doesn't un¬ 
derstand a woman of my modern type. It would be so much 
easier for her if I were only a little better or a little worse. 
She’s so puzzled; I believe she thinks it’s my duty to go and 
do something immoral. She thinks it’s immoral that 1 should 
marry her brother ; but, after all, that isn’t immoral enough. 
And she’ll never understand my mixture—never !” 

"She’s not so intelligent as her brother then,” said Isabel. 
"He appears to have understood.” 

"Oh no, he hasn’t !” cried Miss Stackpolo with decision. "I 
really believe that’s a hat he wants to marry mo for—just to 
find out the mystery and the proportions of it. That’s a fixed 
idea—a kind of fascination.” 

"It’s very good in you to humour it.” 

"Oh well,” said Henrietta, "I’ve something to find out 
too!" And Isabel saw that she had not renounced an allegiance, 
but planned an attack. She was at last about to grapple in 
earnest with England. 

Isabel also perceived, however, on the morrow, at the Pad¬ 
dington Station, where she found herself, at ten o’clock, in 
the company both of Miss Stackpole and Mr. Bantling, that 
the gentleman bore his perplexities lightly. If he had not found 
out everything he had found out at least the great point— 
that Miss Stackpole would not be wanting in initiative. It was 
evident that in the selection of a wife he had been on his 
guard against this deficiency. 

"Henrietta has told me, and I’m very glad,” Isabel said 
as she gave him her hand. 

"I dare say you think it awfully odd,” Mr. Bantling re¬ 
plied, resting on his neat umbrella. 
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‘"Yes, I think it awfully odd/' 

*‘You can’t think it so awfully odd as I do. But I’ve al- 
\\ayR rather liked striking out a line/' said Mr. Bantling se¬ 
renely. 


Chapter 54 

Isabel’s arrival at Gardencourt on this second occasion was 
even quieter than it had been on the first. Ralph Touchett 
kept but a small household, and to the new servants Mrs. 
Obmond was a stranger ; so that instead of being conducted 
to her own apartment she was coldly shown into the drawing¬ 
room and left to wait while her name was carried up to her 
aunt. She waited a long time ; Mrs. Touchett appeared in no 
hurry to come to her. She grew impatient at last; she grew 
nervous and scared—as scared as if the objects about her had 
begun to show for conscious things, watching her trouble with 
grotesque grimaces. The day was dark and cold ; the dusk was 
thick in the corner of the wide brown rooms. The house was 
perfectly still—with a stillness that Isabel remembered ; it 
had filled all the place for days before the death of her uncle. 
She left the draw’ing-roora and wandared about-strolled into 
the library and along the gallery of pictures, where, in the 
deep silence, her footstep made an echo. Nothing was changed; 
she recognised everything she had seen years before ; it might 
have been only yesterday she had stood there. She envied the 
security of valuable “pieces” whirh change by no hair’s bread¬ 
th only grow in value, while their owners lose inch by inch 
youth, happiness, beauty ; and she became aw^are that she was 
walking about as her aunt had done on the day she had come 
to see her in Albany. She was changed enough since then— 
that had been the beginning. It suddenly struck her that if 
her Aunt Lydia had not come that day in just that way and 
found her alone, everything might have been dififerent. She 
might have had another h'fe and she might have been a wo- 



man more blest. She stopped in the gallery in front of a small 
picture—a charming and precious Bonington—upon which her 
eyes rested a long time. But she was not looking at the picture ; 
she was wondering whether if her aunt had not come that day 
in Albany she would have married Caspar Goodwood. 

Mrs. Uouchett appeared at last, just after Isabel had re¬ 
turned to the big uninhabited drawing-room. She looked a 
good deal older, but her eye was as bright as ever and her 
head as erect; her thin lips seemed a repository of latent 
meanings. She wore a little grey dress of the most undccorated 
fashion, and Isabel wondered, as she had wondered the first 
time, if her remarkable kinswoman resembled more a queen- 
regent or the matron of a gaol. Her lips felt very thin indeed 
on Isabers hot cheek. 

**I've kept ou waiting because I’ve been sitting with Ral¬ 
ph,” Mrs. Touchett said. “The nurse had gone to luncheon and 
I had taken her place. He has a man who’s supposed to look 
after him, but the man’s good for nothing ; he’s always look¬ 
ing out of the window—as if there were anything to see I I 
didn’t wish to move, because Ralph seemed to be sleeping 
and I was afraid the sound would disturb him. I waited till 
the nurse came back ; I remembered you knew the house.” 

*T find I know it better even than I thought; I’ve been 
walking everywhere,” Isabel answered. And then she asked if 
Ralph slept much. 

*‘He lies with his eyes closed ; he doesn’t move. But I’m 
not sure that it’s always sleep.” 

“Will he see me ? Can he speak to me 

Mrs. Touchett declined the ofiQce of saying. **You can try 
him,” was the limit of her extravagance. And then she 
ofiered to conduct Isabel to her room. *T thought they had 
taken you there ; but it’s not my house, it’s Ralph’s ; and I 
don’t known what they do. They must at least have taken your 
luggage ; I don’t suppose you’ve brought much. Hot that I 
care, however. I believe they’ve given you the same room 
you had before ; when Ralph heard you were coming he said 
you must have that one.” 

he say anything else !” 



my dear« he doesn’t chatter as he used 1 ” cried Mrs. 
Touchett as she preceded her niece up the staircase. 

It was the same room, and something told Isabel it had 
not been slept in since she occupied it. Her luggage was there 
and was not voluminous ; Mrs. Touchett sat down a moment 
with her eyes upon it: ‘*Is there really no hope ?” our young 
woman asked as she stood before her. 

“None whatever. There never has been. It has not been a 
successful life.” 

“No—it has only been a beautiful one.” Isabel found her¬ 
self already contradicting her aunt ; she was irritated by her 
<lryness. 

"I don’t know what you moan by that ; there’s no beauty 
without health That is a very odd dress to travel in.” 

Isabel glanced at her garment. “1 left Romo at an hour’s 
notice ; I took the first that came.” 

“Your sisters, in America, wished to know how you dress. 
That seemed to be their princix)al interest. I wasn't able to 
tell them—but they seemed to have the right idea : that 5 011 
never wear anything less than black brocade.” 

**They think I’m more brilliant than I am ; I’m afraid to 
tell them the truth,” said Isabel. “Lily wrote me you had 
dined with her.” 

“She invited me four times, and I went onco. After the 
second time she should have let me alone. The dinner was 
very good ; it must have been expensive. Her husband has a 
>ery bad manner. Did I enjoy my visit to America ! Why 
should I have enjoyed it ? I didn’t go for my pleasure.” 

These were interesting items, but Mrs. Touchett soon left 
her niece, whom she was to meet in half an hour at the mid¬ 
day meal. For this repast the two ladies faced each other at 
an abbreviated table in the melancholy dining-room. Here, 
after a little, I^bel saw her aunt not to be so dry as she ap¬ 
peared, and her old pity for the poor woman’s inexpressivo- 
ness, her want of regret of disappointment, came back to her. 
Unmistakably she would have found it a blessing to-day to be 
able to feel a defisat, a mistake, even a shame or two. She won- 



derod if sho were not even missing those enrichments of con¬ 
sciousness and privately trying—reaching out for some after¬ 
taste of life, dregs of the banquet ; the testimony of pain or 
the cold recreation of remorse. On the other hand perhaps she 
was afraid ; if she should begin to know remorse at all it might 
take her too far. Isabel could perceive, however, how it had 
come over dimly that she had failed of something, that sho 
saw herself in the future as an old woman without memories. 
Her little sharp face looked tragical. She told her niece that 
Ral])!! had as yet not moved, but that he probably would be 
able to see her beforo dinner. And then in a moment she added 
that ho had seen Lord Warburton the day beforo ; an announ¬ 
cement which startled Isabel a little, as it seemed an intima¬ 
tion that this personage was in the neighbourhood and that 
an accident might bring them together. Such an accident 
would not be happy ; sho had not come to England to struggle 
again with Lord Warburton. She none the less presently said 
to her aunt that he had been very kind to Ralph ; she had 
seen something of that in Home. 

“He has something else to think of now,“ Mrs. Tonchett 
returned. And she paused with a gaze like a gimlet. 

Isabel saw sho meant something, and in&tantl}^ guessed 
what she meant. But her reply concealed her gue.ss ; her heart 
boat faster and she wished to gain a moment. “Ah yes—the 
House of Lords and all that.” 

“He’s not thinking of the Lords ; lie’s thinking of the la¬ 
dies. At least he’s thinking of (ne of them; ho told Ralph 
lie’s engaged to bo married.” 

“Ah, to bo married !” Isabel mildly exclaimed. 

“Unless ho breaks it off. He seemed to think Ralph would 
like to know. Poor Ralph can’t go to the w^edding. though 
I believe it’s to take place very soon.” 

“And who’s the young lady 1” 

“A member of the aristocracy ; Lady Flora, Lady Felicia 
—something of that sort." 

“I’m very glad,” Isabel said. “It must be a sudden dccL 
Sion.” 
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*'Sudden enough, 1 believe ; a courtship of three weeks. It 
has only just been made public.*' 

"l*m very gald.** Isabel repeated with a larger emphasis. 
She knew her aunt was watching her—looking for the signs 
of some imputed soreness, and the desire to prevent her com¬ 
panion from seeing anything of this kind enabled her to speak 
in the tone of quick satisfaction, the tone almost of relief. 
Mrs. Touchett of course followed the tradition that ladies, 
even married ones, regard the marriage of their old lovers 
as an offence to themselves, Isabel’s first care therefore was 
to show that however that might be in general she was not 
offended now. But meanwhile, as I say, her heart beat faster ; 
and if she sat for some moments thoughtful—she presently 
forgot Mrs. Touchett*8 observation—it was not because she 
had lost an admirer. Her imagination had traversed half 
Europe ; it halted, panting, and even trembling a little, in the 
city of Rome. She figured herself announcing to her husband 
that Lord Warburton was to lead a bride to the altar, and 
she was of course not aware how extremely w an she must 
have looked while she made this intellectual effort. But at 
last she collected herself and said to her aunt : "Ho was sure 
to do it some time or other.” 

Mrs. Touchett was silent; then she gave a sharp little shake 
of the head. "Ah, my dear, you’re beyond me!” she cried 
suddenly. They went on with their luncheon in silence ; Isa¬ 
bel felt as if she had hoard of Lord Warburton*s death. She 
had known him only as a suitor, and now that was all over. 
He was dead for poor Pansy ; by Pansy he might have lived. 
A servant had been hoveling about ; at Inst Mrs. Touchett 
requested him to leave them alone. She had finished her meal ; 
she sat with her hands folded on the edge of the table. "I 
should like to ask you three quebtions,” she observed when 
the servant had gone. 

"Three are a great many.* * 

"I can’t do with less ; I’ve been thinking. They’re all very 
good ones,'* 

"That’s what I’m afraidg of. The best questions are the 
worst,” Isabel answered. Mrs. Touchett had pushed back her 
chair, and as her niece left the table and walked, rather eon- 
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sciously, to one of the deep windows, she felt herself followed 
by her eyes. 

•'Have you ever been sorry you didn't marry Lord War- 
burton ?" Mrs. Touchett enquired. 

Isabel shook her head slowly, but not heavily. "No, dear 
aunt.” 

"Good. I ought to tell you that I propose to believe what 
you say.” 

"Your believing mc*s an immense temptation,” she declar¬ 
ed, smiling still. 

"A temptation to lie ? I don't recommend you to do that, 
for when I'm misinformed I’m as dangerous as a poisoned rat. 

I don't mean to crow over you.” 

"It’s my husband \iho doesn't got on with me,” said Isa¬ 
bel. 

"I could have told him he wouldn't. I don't call that crow¬ 
ing over you/* Mrs. Touchett added. "Do you still like Serena 
Merle ?” she went on. 

"Not as X once did. But it doesn't matter, for she's going 
to America.” 

"To America ? She must have done something very bad.” 

"Yes—very bad.” 

"May I ask what it is I” 

"She made a convenience of me.” 

"Ah,” cried Mrs. Touchett, "so she did of me I She does 
of every one.” 

"She'll make a convenience of America,” said Isabel, smil¬ 
ing again and glad that her aunt's questions were over. 

It was not till the evening that she was able to see Kalph. 
He had been dozing all day ; at least he had been lying un¬ 
conscious. The doctor was there, but after a while went away 
—the local doctor, who had attended his father and whom 
Balph liked He came three or four times a day ; he was deep¬ 
ly interested in his patient. Balph had had Sir Matthew Hope, 
bat he had got tired of this celebrated man, to whom he Imm* 
asl^ed his mother to send word be was now dead and^was there* 



lore without further need of medical advice. Mrs. Tonohett 
had simply written to Sir Matthew that her son disliked him. 
On the day of Isabers arrival Ralph gave no siga, as 1 have 
related, for many hours ; but toward evening he raised himself 
and said he knew that she had come. How he knew was not ap¬ 
parent, inasmuch as for fear of exciting him no one had ofifereci 
the information. Isabel came in and sat by his bed in the dim 
light; there was only a shaded candle in a corner of the room. 
She told the nurse she might go—she herself u ould sit with 
him for the rest of the evening. He had opened his eyes and 
recognised her, and had moved his hand, which lay helpless be¬ 
side him, so that she might take it. But he was unable to 
speak ; he closed his eyes again and remained perfectly still, 
only keeping her hand in his own. She sat with him a long 
time—till the nurse came back ; but he gave no further sign. 
He might have passed away while she looked at him ; he was 
already the figure and pattern of death. She had thought him 
far gone in Rome, and this was worse ; there was but one 
change possible now. There was a strange tranquillity in his face; 
It was as still as the lid of a box. With this he was a mere lat¬ 
tice of bones; when he opened his eyes to greet her it was as if she 
were looking into immeasurable space. It was not till midnight 
that the nurse came back ; but the hours, to Isabel, had not 
seemed long ; it was exactly what she had come for. If she had 
come simply to wait she found ample occasion, for he lay three 
days in a kind of grateful silence. He recognised her and at 
moments seemed to wish to speak ; but he found no voice. 
Then he closed his eyes again, as if ho too were waiting for 
something—for something that certainly would come. He was 
so absolutely quiet that it seemed to her what was coming had 
already arrived ; and yet she never lost the sense that they 
were still together. But they were not always together ; there 
were other hours that she passed in wandering through the 
empty house and listening for a voice that was not poor 
Ralph's. She had a constant fear ; she thought it possible her 
husband would write to her. But he remained silent, and she 
only got a letter from f^orence and from the Countess Gemini. 
R<dph, however, spoke at last—on the evening of the third 
day. 

*^1 fad boUer to-night/' he murmured, abruptly, in the 
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soundless dimness of her vigil; **I think 1 can say something/* 
She sank upon her knees beside his pillow ; took his thin hand 
in her own ; begged him not to make an effort—not to tire him¬ 
self. His face was of necessity serious—it was incapable of the 
muscular play of a smile ; but its owner ap 2 )areut]y had not 
lost a perception of incongruities. '-Wliat does it matter if I*m 
tired when I've all eternity to rest ? There’s no harm in mak¬ 
ing an effort when it’s the very last of all. Don’t people al¬ 
ways feel better just before the end i I’ve often heard of that; 
it’s what I was waiting for. Ever since you’ve been here I 
thought it would come. 1 tried two or tlirce times; I was afraid 
you’d got tired of sitting there.” Ho spoke slowly, with 
painful breaks and long pauses ; his voice seemed to come 
from a distance. When ho ceased he lay with his face turned to 
Isabel and his largo unwinking eyes open into her own. '*It 
was very good of you to come,” he went on. thought you 
would ; but I wasn’t sure.” 

**I was not sure either till I came,” said Isabel. 

“You’ve been like an angel beside my bed. You know 
they talk about the angel of death. It’s the most beautiful of 
all. You’ve been like that; as if you were waiting for me.” 

“I was not waiting for your death ; I was waiting for—for 
this. This is not death, dear Ralph.” 

“Not for you—no. There’s nothing makes us feel so much 
alive as to see others die. That’s the sensation of life—the 
sense that we remain. I’ve had it—-even 1. But now I’m of 
no use but to give it to others. With mo it’s all over.” And then 
he paused Isabel bowed her head further, till it rested on the 
two hands that were clasped upon his own. She couldn’t see 
him now ; but his far-away voice was close to her ear. “Isa¬ 
bel,” he went on suddenly, “I wish it were over for you. “She 
answered nothing ; she had burst into sobs ; she remained so, 
with her buried face. Ho lay silent, listening to her sobs ; at 
last he gave a long groan. “Ah, what is it you have done for 
me I” 

“What is it you did for mo ?” she cried, her now extreme 
agitation half smothered by her attitude. She had lost all her 
shame, all wish to hide things. Now he must know; ibe wished 
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him to know, for it brought them supremely together, and 
he was beyond the roach of pain. *‘You did something once— 
you know it. O Ralph, you’ve been everything ! What have I 
done for you—what can I do to-day ? I would die if you could 
live. But I don’t wish you to live ; I would die myself, not to 
lose you.*' Her voice was as broken as his own and full of 
tears and anguish. 

You won't lose me—you’ll keep mo. Keep mo in 3 ^our 
heart; I shall be nearer to you than I’ve ever boon. Hear 
Isabel, life is better ; for in life there’s love. Heath is good 
-but there's no love.*' 

*‘I never thanked you—I never spoke—I never was what 
I should be !” Isabel went on. She felt a passionate need to 
<Ty out and accuse herself, to lot her sorrow possess her. All 
her troubles, for the moment, became single and melted to¬ 
gether into this present pain. *'What must you have thought 
of mo ? Yet how could I know ? I never knew, and I only 
know to-day because there are people less stupid than I.'* 

“Hon’t mind ix'ople,*' said Ralph. “I think I’m glad to 
leave people.” 

8 ho raised her head and her clasped hands ; she seemed for 
a moment to pray to him. **Is it true—is it true ?” she asked. 

“True that you’ve been stupid ? Oh no,” said Ralph with 
a sensible intention of wit. 

“That you made me rich—that all I have is yours ?” 

lie turned away his head, and for some time said noth¬ 
ing. Then at last: “Ah, don’t speak of that—that was not 
happy.” Slowly he moved his face toward her again, and they 
once more saw each other. “But for that—but for that— !*’ 
And he paused. “I believe I ruined you,” he wailed. 

She was full of the sense that he was beyond the reach of 
pain ; he seemed already so little of this w'orld. But even if 
she had not had it she would still have spoken, for nothing 
mattered now but the only knowledge that was not pure 
anguish—t)ie knowledge that they were looking at the truth 
together. “He married me for the money,” she said. She 
wished to say everything ; she was afraid he might die before 
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she had done so. 

He gazed at her a Jittlc, and for the iSrst time his 6zed 
eyes lowered their lids. But he raised them in a moment, and 
then, "Ho was greatly in love with you,” ho answered. 

"Yes, he was in love vith mo. But he wouldn’t have mar- 
lied mo if I had been poor. I don't hurt you in saying that. 
How can I ? I only want you to understand. I always tried to 
keep you from understanding ; but that’s all over.” 

*‘I always understood,” said Ralph. 

"1 thought you did, and I didn’t like it. But now 1 like it.” 

"You don’t hurt me—you make me very happy.” And as 
Ralph said this there was an extraordinary gladness in his 
voice. She bent her head again, and pressed her lips to the 
back of his hand. "I always understood,” he continued, "though 
it was so strange—so pitiful. You wanted to look at life for 
yourself-but you were not allowed, you were punished for 
your wish. You were ground in the very mill of the conven¬ 
tional i” 

"Oh yes. I've been punished,” Isabel sobbed. 

He listened to her a little, and then continued : "Was he 
very bad about your coming ?” 

"He made it very hard for me. But I don't care.” 

"It is all over then between you 

"Oh no ; I don’t think anything's over.” 

"Are you going back to him ?” Ralph gasped. 

"1 don’t know—I can’t tell. I shall stay here as long as I 
may. I don't want to think—1 needn’t think. I don’t care for 
anything but you, and that’s enough for the present. It will 
last a little yet. Here on my knees, with you dying in my 
arms, I’m happier than I have been for a long time. And 1 
want you to be happy—not to think of anything sad ; only 
to feel that I'm near you and I love you. Why should thero 
be pain ? In such hours as this what have we to do with pain^ 
That’s not the deepest thing ; there’s something deeper.” 

^ Ralph evidently found from moment to mothent greater 
difficulty in speaking ; he had to wait longer to collect 
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self. At first he appeared to make no response to these last 
words ; he let a long time elapo. Then he murmured simply : 
“You must stay here/’ 

*T should like to stay—as long as scorns right/’ 

“As seems right—as seems right ?"* He repeated her words. 
“Yes, you think a great deal about that.” 

“Of course one must. You’re very tired,” said Isabel. 

“I’m very tired. You said just now that pain’s not the 
deepest thing. No—no. But it's very deep. If I could stay—” 

“For me you'll always be hero,” she softly interrupted. It 
was easy to interrupt him. 

But he went on, after a moment : “ft passes, after all; it’s 
passing now. But love reumns. I don’t know why wo should 
suffer so much. Perhaps I shall find out. There are many 
things in life. You’re very young.” 

“I feel very old,” said Isabel. 

“You’ll grow young again. That’s how I see you. I don’t 
believe—1 don't believe—” But he stopped again; his strength 
failed him. 

She begged him to be quiet now. “We needn’t speak to 
understand each other,” she said. 

“I don’t believe that such a generous mistake as yours can 
hurt you for more than a little.” 

“Oh Ralph, I'm very happy now,*' she cried through her 
tears, 

“And remember this,” he continued, “that if you’ve been 
hated you’ve also been loved. Ah but, Isabel —adored P he 
just audibly and lingeringly breathed. 

“Oh roy brother !” she* cried with a movement of still 
deeper prostration. 
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Chapter 55 

He had told her, the first evening she ever spent at Garden- 
court, that if she should live to suffer enough she might some 
day see the ghost with which the old house was duly pro¬ 
vided. She apparently had fulfilled the necessary condition ; 
for the next morning, in the cold, faint dawn, she knew that 
a spirit was standing by her bed. She had lain down without 
undressing, it being her belief that Ralph would not outlast 
the night. She had no inclination to sleep ; she was waiting, 
and such waiting was wakeful. But she closed her eyes ; she 
believed that as the night W'ore on she should hear a knock 
at her door. She heard no knock, but at the time the dark¬ 
ness began vaguely to grow grey she started up from her 
pillow as abruptly us if she had received a summons. It seemed 
to her for an instant that ho was standing there—a vague, 
hovering figure in the vagueness of the room. She stared a 
moment; she saw his white face—his kind eyes ; then she saw 
there was nothing. She was not afraid ; she was only sure. 
She quitted the place and in her certainty passed through dark 
corridors and down n flight of oaken steps that shone in the 
vague light of a hall-window. Outside Ralph’s door she stop¬ 
ped a moment, listening, but she seemed to hear only the 
hush that filled it. She opened the door with a hand as gentle 
as if she were lifting a veil from the face of the dead, and 
saw Mrs. Touchett sitting motionless and upright beside the 
couch of her son, with one of his hands in her own. The doctor 
was on the other side, with poor Ralph's further wrist resting 
in his professional fingers. The two nurses were at the foot 
between them. Mrs. Touchett took no notice of Isabel, but 
the doctor looked at her very hard ; then he gently placed 
Ralph’s hand in a proper position, close beside him. The nurse 
looked at her very hard too, and no one said a word ; but 
Isabel only looked at what she had come to see. It was fairer 
than Ralph had ever been in life, aud there was a strange 
resemblance to the face of his father, which, six years before, 
she had seen lying on the same pillow. She went to her aunt 
and put her arm around her ; and Mrs. Touchet^^ who as a 
general thing neither invited nor enjoyed caresses, submitted 



for a moment to this one, rising, as might be, to take it. 
But she was stiff and dry-eyed ; her acute white face was 
terrible. 

^‘Bcar Aunt Lydia,’" Isabel murmured. 

“Go and thank God you’ve no child,” said Mrs. Touchett, 
disengaging herself. 

Three days after this a considerable number of people 
found time, at the height of the London “season,” to take a 
morning train down to a quiet station in Berkshire and spend 
half an hour in a small grey church which stood within an 
easy walk. It was in the green burial-place of this edifice 
that Mrs. Touchett consigned her son to earth. Sho stood her¬ 
self at the edge of the grave, and Isabel stood beside her ; 
the sexton himself had not a more practical interest in the 
scene than Mrs. Touchett. It was a solemn occasion, but neith¬ 
er a harsh nor a heavy one ; there was a certain geniality in 
the appearance of things. I’he weather had changed to f&ir ; 
the day, one of the last of the treaclicrous May-time, was 
warm and windless, and the air had the brightness of the 
hawthorn and the blackbird. If it was sad to think of poor 
Touchett it was not too sad, since death, for him, had had 
no violence. He had been ilying so long ; he was so ready ; 
everything had been so expected and prepared. There were 
tears in Isabel’s eyes, but they were not tears that blinded. 
She looked through them at the beauty of ttie day,^ the splen¬ 
dour of nature, the sweetness of the old English church¬ 
yard, the bowed heads of good friends. Lord Warburton was 
there, and a group of gentlemen all unknown to her, several 
of whom, as she afterwards learned, were connected with the 
bank ; and there were others whom she knew. Miss Stack- 
pole was among the first, with honest Mr. Bantling beside 
her ; and Caspar Goodwood, lifting his head higher than the 
t rest—bowing it rather less. Daring much of the time Isabel 
was conscious of Mr. Goodwood’s gaze ; he looked at her 
somewhat harder than he usually looked in public, while the 
others hftd fixed their eyes upon the churchyard turf. But she 
never let him see that sho saw him ; she thought of him only 
to wonder that he was still in England. She found she had 
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taken for granted that after accompanying Ralph to Garden- 
court he had gone away ; she remembered how little it was a 
country that pleased him. He was there, however, very distinc¬ 
tly there ; and something in his attitude seemed to say that 
he was there with a complex intention. She wouldn’t meet his 
eyes, though there was doubtless sympathy in them ; he made 
her rather uneasy. With the dispersal of the little group he 
disappeared, and the only person who camo to speak to her— 
though several spoke to Mrs. Touchett—was Henrietta Stack- 
pole. Henrietta had been crying. 

Ralph had said to Isabel that he hoped she would remain 
at Gardencourt, and she made no immediate motion to Icav^e 
the place. She said to herself that it was but common charity 
to stay a littlo with her aunt. It was fortunate she had so 
good a formula ; otherwise she might have been greatly in 
want of one. Her errand was over ; she had done what she 
had left her husband to do. She had a husband in a foreign 
city, counting the hours of her absence ; in such a case one 
needed an excellent motive. He was not one of the best hus¬ 
bands, but that didn’t alter the case. Certain obligations were 
involved in the very fact of marriage, and were quite inde¬ 
pendent of the quantity of enjoyment extracted from it. Isa¬ 
bel thought of her husband as little as might be ; but now 
that she was at a distance, beyond its spell, she thought with 
a kind of spiritual shudder of Rome. There was a penetrat¬ 
ing chill in the image, and she drew back into the deepest 
shade of Gardencourt. 8he lived from day to day, postponing, 
closing her eyes, trying not to think. She knew she must de¬ 
cide, but she decided nothing ; her coming itself had not been 
a decision. On that occasion she had simply started. Osmond 
gave no sound and now evidently would give none ; be would 
leave it all to her. From Pansy she heard nothing, but that 
wes very simple ; her father bad told her not to write. 

Mrs. Touchett accepted Isabel’s company, but offered her 
no assistance ; she appeared to be absorbed in considering, 
without enthusiasm but with perfect lucidity, the new con¬ 
veniences of her own situation. Mrs* Touchett was not an 
optimist, but even from painful occurrences she maiiaged to 
extract a ceitain utility. This consisted in the reflexion that, 
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after all, such things happened to other people and not to 
herself. Death was disagreeable, but in this case it was her 
son’s death, not her own ; she had never flattered herself that 
her own would be disagreeable to any one but Mrs. Touchett. 
She was better off than poor Kalph, who had left all the 
commodities of life behind him, and indeed all the security ; 
since the worst of dying was, to Mrs. Touchett’s mind, that 
it exposed one to be taken advantage of. For herself she was 
oil the spot; there w'as nothing so good as that. She made 
known to Isabel very punctually—it was the evening her son 
was buried—several of Ealph’s testamentary arrangements. 
He had told her everything, had consulted her about every¬ 
thing. He left her no money ; of course she had no need of 
money. He left her the furniture of Gardencourt, exclusive 
of the pictures and books and the use of the place for a year ; 
after which it was to be sold. The money produced by the sale 
w'as to constitute an endowment for a ho.spitaI for poor per¬ 
sons suffering from the malady of which he died ; and of this 
portion of the will Lord Warburton was appointed executor. 
The rest of his property, which was to be withdrawn from the 
bank, was disposed of in various bequests, several of them to 
those cousins in Vermont to w’hom his father had already been 
so bountiful. Then there were a number of small legacies. 

*‘Some of them are extremely peculiar,” said Mrs. Touch¬ 
ett ; ‘die has left considerable sums to persons I never heard 
of. He gave me a list, and I asked then who some of them 
were, and he told me they were people who at various times 
had seemed to like him. Apparently he thought you didn’t 
like him, for ho hasn’t left you a penny. It was his opinion 
that you had been handsomely treated by his father, which 
I’m bound to say I think you were—though I don’t mean 
that I ever heard him complain of it. The pictures are to 
be dispersed ; he has distributed them about, one by one, as 
little keepsakes. The most valuable of the collection goes to 
Lord Warburton. And what do you think he has done with 
hU library ? It sounds like a practical joke. He has left it to 
your friend Miss Stackpole—‘in recognition of her services 
to literature.’ Does he mean her following him up from Rome ? 
Was that a service to literature I It contains a great many 
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rare and valuable books, and as she can’t carry it about the 
world in her trunk he recommends her to sell it at auction. 
She will sell it of course at Christie’s, and with the proceeds 
she’ll set up a newspaper. Will that be a service to literature ?” 

This question Lsabel forbore to answer, as it exceeded the 
little interrogatory to which she had deemed it necessary to 
submit on her arrival. Besides, she had never been less in¬ 
terested in literature than to-day, as she found when she oc¬ 
casionally took down from the shelf one of the rare and valu¬ 
able volumes of which Mrs. Touchett had spoken. Bhc was 
quite unable to read ; her attention had never been so little at 
her command. One afternoon, in the library, about a week 
after the ceremony in the church-yard, she was trying to fix 
it for an hour ; but her eyes often wandered from the book 
in her hand to the ojicn window, which looked down the long 
avenue. It was in this way that she saw a modest vehicle ap¬ 
proach the door and perceived Lord Warburton sitting, in rath¬ 
er an uncomfortable attitude, in a corner of it. lie had al¬ 
ways had a high standard of courtesy, and it was therefore not 
remarkable, under the circumstances, that he should have tak¬ 
en the trouble to come down from London to call on Mrs. 
Touchett. It was of course Mrs. Touchett he had come to see, 
and not Mrs. Osmond ; and to prove to herself the validity of 
this thesis Isabel presently stepped out of the house and wan¬ 
dered away into the park. Since her arrival at Gardencourt 
she had been but little out of doors, the weather being unfa¬ 
vourable for visiting the grounds. This evening, however, was 
fine, and at first it struck her as a happy thought to have come 
out. The theory 1 have just mentioned was plausible enough, 
but it brought her little rest, and if you had seen her pacing 
about you would have said she had a bad conscience. She was 
not pacified when at the end of a quarter of an hour, finding 
hersblf in view of the house, she saw Mrs. Touchett emerge 
from the portico accompanied by her visitor. Her aunt had 
evidently proposed to Lord Warburton that they should come 
in search of her. She was in no humour for visitors and, if she 
had had a chance, would have drawn back behind one of the 
great trees. But she saw she had been seen and that nq^hing was 
left her but to advance. As the lawn at Gardencourt was avast 
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expanse this tuok some time ; during which she observed that, 
as he walked beside his hostess. Lord Warburton kept his 
hands rather stiffly behind him and his eyes upon the ground. 
Both persons apparently were silent ; but Mrs. Touchett’s thin 
little glance, as she directed it toward Isabel, had even at 
a di.stunee an expression. It seemed to say witli cutting sharp¬ 
ness : ‘'Here's the eminently amenable nobleman you might 
have married !” When Lord Warburton lifted his own eyes, 
however, that was not what they said. They only said "This 
is rather awkward, you know, and I depend upon you to help 
me.’* He was very grave, very proper and, lor the first time 
since Isabel had known him, greeted her without a smile. 
Even in his days of distress he had always begun with a smile. 
Hu looked extremely self-conscious. 

"Lord Warburton has been so good as to come out to see 
me," said Mrs. Touchett. ' He tells me he didn’t know you 
w'ere still here. I know he’s an old fi-icnd of yours, and as 
I was told 3 ou were not in the house I brought liim out to 
see for hiraseJf.” , 

“Oh, I saiv there w^as a good train at 6.40, that would get 
me back in time for dinner,” Mrs. Touchett’s companion 
rather irrelevantly exidained. '‘I’m so glad to find you’ve 
not gone.” 

“I’m not here for long, you know,” Isabel said with n cer¬ 
tain eagerness. 

“I suppose not ; but I hojie it’s for some weeks. You came 
to England sooner than—a—than 3 ^ou thought ?” 

“Yes, I came very suddenly^.” 

Mrs. Touchett turned away as if she were looking at the 
condition of the grounds, which indeed was not what it should 
be, while Lord Warburton hesitated a little. Isabel fancied 
he had been on the point of asking about her husband—rather 
confusedly—and then had checked himself. He continued im- 
mitigably grave, either because ho thought it becoming in a 
place over which death had just passed, or for more personal 
reasons. If he was conscious of personal reasons it was very 
fortunate' that he had the cover of the former motive ; he 
could make the mqst of that. Isabel thought of all this. It 
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Tiras not that his face was sad, for that was another matter ; 
but it was strangely inexpressive. 

**My sisters would have been so glad to come if they had 
known you were still here—if they had thought j^ou would 
see them/’ Lord Warburton went on. *‘Do kindly let them 
see you before you leave England.” 

*'It would give mo great pleasure ; I have such a friendly 
recollection of them.” 

don't know whether you would come to Lockleigh for 
a day or two ? You know there’s always that old promise.” 
And his lordship coloured a little as he made this suggestion, 
which gave his face a somewhat more familiar air. *'Perhaps 
I’m not right in saying that just now ; of course you’re not 
thinking of visiting. But I meant what would hardly be a 
visit. My sisters are to bo at Lockleigh at Whitsuntide for 
five days ; and if you could come then—as you say you’re not 
to be very long in England—I would see that there should 
be literally no one else.” 

Isabel wondered if not even the young lady he was to mar¬ 
ry would be there with her mamma ; but she did not express 
this idea. “Thank you extremely,” she contented herself with 
saying ; "I'm afraid I hardly know about Whitsuntide.” 

“But I have your promise—haven’t I ?—lor some other 
time.” 

There was an interrogation in this ; but Isabel let it pass. 
She looked at her interlocutor a moment, and the result of 
her observation was that—as had happened before—she felt 
sorry for him. “Take care 3 ’ou don’t miss your train,” she 
said. And then she added : “I wish you’every happiness.” 

He blushed again, more than before, and he looked at his 
watch. ”Ah j^es, 6.40 ; I haven’t much time, but I've a fly at 
the door. Thank you very much.” It was not apparent wheth¬ 
er the thanks applied to her having reminded him of his train 
or to the more sentimental remark. “Good-bye, Mrs. Osmond ; 
good-bye.” He shook hands with her without meeting her 
eyes, and then he turned to Mrs. Touchett, who had wandered 

back to them. With her his parting was equally brief; and 
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in a moment the two ladies saw him move with long steps 
across the lawn. 

‘'Are you very sure he’s to be married ?*' Isabel asked of 
her aunt. 

“I can’t be surer than he ; but he seems sure. I congratu¬ 
lated him, and he accepted it.” 

**Ah,” said Isabel, “I give it up !”—while her aunt returned 
to the house and to those avocations which the visitor had 
interrupted. 

She gave it up, but she still thought of it—thought of it 
while she strolled again under the great oaks whose shadows 
were long upon the acres of turf. At the end of a few mi¬ 
nutes she found herself near a rustic bench, which, a mo¬ 
ment after she had looked at it. struck her as an object recog¬ 
nised. It was not simply that she had seen it before, nor even 
that she had sat upon it ; it was that on this spot something 
important had happened to her—that the place had an air 
of association. Then she remembered that she had been sit¬ 
ting there, six years before, when a servant brought her from 
the house the letter in which Caspar Goodwood informed her 
that he had followed her to Europe ; and that when she had 
read the letter she looked up to hear Lord Warburfcon announ¬ 
cing that ho should like to marry her. It was indeed an 
historical, an interesting, bench ; she stood and looked at 
it as if it might have something to say to her. She wouldn’t 
sit down on it now—she felt rather afraid of it. She only 
stood before it, and while she stood the past came back to 
her in one of those rushing waves of emotion by which per¬ 
sons of sensibility are visited at odd hours. The effect of this 
agitation was a sudden sense of being very tired, under the 
induenee of which she overcame her scruples and sank into 
the rustic seat. I have said that she wns restless and unable 
to occupy herself; and whether or no, if you had seen her there, 
you would have admired the justice of the former epithet, you 
would at least have allowed that at this moment she was the 
image of a victim of idleness. Her attitude had a singular ab¬ 
sence of purpose ; her hands, hanging at her sides, lost them¬ 
selves in the folds of her black dress ; her eyes gazed vaguely 
before her. There was nothing to recall her to the house ; the 
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two ladies, in their sec1u<«ion, dined early and had tea at an in¬ 
definite hour. How long she had sat in this position she could 
not have told you ; but the twilight had grown thick when she 
became aware that she was not alone. She quickly straightened 
herself, glancing about, and then saw what had become of her 
solitude. She was sharing it with Caspar Goodwood, who stood 
looking at her, a few yards off, and whose footfall on the un¬ 
resonant turf, as he came near, she had not heard. It occurred 
to her in the midst of this that it was just so Lord War- 
burton had surprised her of old. 

She instantly rose, and as soon as Goodwood saw ho w^as 
seen he started forward. She had had time onl}*^ to rise when, 
with a motion that looked like violence, but felt like—she 
knew not what, he grasped her by the wrist and made her 
sink again into the seat. She closed her eyes ; he had not hurt 
her;it w^as only a touch, which she had obeyed. But there was 
something in his face that she wished not to sec. That w as the 
way he had looked at her the other day in the churchyard ; 
only at present it was worse. He said nothing at first; she only 
felt him close to her—beside her on the bench and pressiiigly 
turned to her. It almost seemed to her that no one had ever 
been so close to her as that. All this, however, took but an in¬ 
stant, at the eiid of which she had disengaged her wrist, turn¬ 
ing her eyes upon her visitant. “You’ve frightened me,” she 
said. 

“I didn’t mean to,” he answered, “but if I did a little, no 
matter. I came from London a while ago by the train, but 
I couldn’t come here directly. There was a man at the station 
W’ho got ahead of me. Ho took a fly that w’as there and I 
heard him give the order to drive here. I don’t know who he 
was, but I didn’t want to come with him ; I wanted to see you 
alone. So I’ve been waiting and walking about. I’ve w^alkcd 
all over, and I w'as just coming to the house when I saw you 
here. There was a keeper, or some one, who met me ; but that 
was all right, because 1 had made his acquaintance when 1 
came here with your cousin. Is that gentleman gone ? Are you 
really alone ? 1 want to speak to you.” Goodwood spoke very 
fast; he was as excited as when they had parted in Rome. Isa¬ 
bel had hoped that condition would subside ; and she^ shrank. 
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into herself as she perceived that, on the contrary, he had only 
let out sail. She had a new sensation: ho had never produced it 
beh>re ; it was a feeling of danger. There was indeed some¬ 
thing really formidable in his resolution. She gazed straight 
before her ; he, with a hand on each knee, leaned forward, 
looking deeply into her face. The twilight seemed to darken 
round them. *‘I w'ant to speak to you/* he repeated ;*‘l*ve 8 ome- 
thing particular to say. I don’t want to trouble you—as I did 
the other <lay in Ronft. That w'as of no use ; it only distressed 
\ou. I couldn’t help it; I knew I was wrong. But I’m not wTong 
now; please don’t think I am,” he went on with hia hard, deep 
voice melting a moment into entreaty. “1 came here to-day for 
a purpose. It’s very different It was vain for mo to speak to 
you then ; hut now I can help you.” 

She couldn’t have told you whether it wa^ because she w'as 
afraid, or because such a voice in the darkness seemed of 
iieccbsitv a boon ; but .sbe li.stcned to him as she had never 
listened before ; his words dropped deep into her soul. They 
I)rodueed a sort of stillness in all her being ; and it w^as with 
an effort, in a moment, that she answeied him. “How can 
you help me ?” she asked in a low tone, as if she were taking 
what he had said seriously enough to make the enquiry in 
eonfideiicc. 

“By inducing 3 0 U to trust me. Now I know—to-day I 
know. i)o you remember what 1 asked you in Borne ? Then 
J was quite in the dark. But to-day I know on good authority; 
everything’s clear to me to-day. It \va.s a good thing when you 
made me come awaj' with your cousin. He ivas a good man, 
a fine man, one of the best ; he tohl me how the case stands 
for 3 'on. He explained everything ; he guessed my sentiments. 
He was a member of 3 ’our family and he left you—so long as 
3 'ou should bo in England—to my care,” said Goodwood as if 
he ivero making a great point. “Bo you know what he said to 
me the last time I saw him—as he lay there where he died ? 
He said, ‘Do everything you can for her ; do everything she’ll 
let you.* ” 

I&abel suddenly got up. “You had no business to talk about 
me 1 ” 

“VVJiy not—-why not, when w’o talked in that way ?” he de- 
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manded, following her fast. “And he was dying—when a 
man’s dying it’s different.” She checked the movement she 
had made to leave him ; she was listening more than ever ; it 
was true that he was not the same as that last time. That had 
been aimless, fruitless passion, but at present he had an idea, 
which she scented in all her being. “But it doesn’t matter !'’ 
he exclaimed, pressing her still harder, though now without 
touching a hem of her garment. “If Touclmtt had never oxiened 
his mouth I should have known all the same. 1 had only to 
look at you at your cousin’s funeral to see what's the matter 
with you. You can’t deceive me any more ; for God’s sake 
be honest with a man who’s so honest witii you. You’re the 
most unhappy of women, and your husband’s the deadliest of 
fiends.’' 

She turned on him as^if he had struck her. “Are you mad ?*' 
she cried. 

“I’ve never been so sane ; I see the whole thing. Don’t 
tliink it’s necessary to defend him. But I won’t say another 
word against him ; I’ll sjieak only of you,” Goodwood added 
quickly. “How can you pretend you're not heartbroken ? 
You don’t know what to do—you don’t know where to turn. 
It’s too late to play a part ; didn’t you leave all that behind 
‘you in Rome ? Touchett knew ail about it, and I knew it too 
— what it would cost you to come here. It will have cost you 
your life ? Say it will”—and ho flared almost into anger : 
“give me one word of truth ! When I know such a horror as 
that, how can I keep myself from wishing to save you ? What 
would you think of me if I should stand still and see you go 
back to your reward ? *It’s awful, what she’ll have to pay for 
it !*—that’s what Touchett said to me, I may tell you that, 
mayn’t I ? He was such a near relation 1” cried Goodwood, 
making his queer grim point again. “I’d sooner have been shot 
than let another man say those things to me ; but he was 
different; he seemed to me to have the right. It was after he 
got home—when he saw he was dying, and when I saw it too. 

I understand all about it : you’re afraid to go back. You’re 
perfectly alone ; you don’t know where to turn. You can’t 
turn anywhere ; you know that perfectly. Now it is therefore 
that I want you to think of me.” ^ 
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*‘To think of *you’?'* Isabel said, standing before himi n 
the dusk. The idea of which she had caught a glimpse a few 
moments beioro now loomed large. She threw back her head 
a little ; she stared at it as if it had been a comet in the sky. 

*‘You don’t know 'where to turn. Turn straight to wie. I 
want to persuade you to trust me,” Goodwood repeated. And 
then he iiaused ith his shining eyes. Why should you go 
back—why should you go through that ghastly form 

“To get away from you V* she answered. But this expres¬ 
sed only a little of what she felt. The rest was that she had 
ii(‘ver been loved before. She Imd believed it, but this was 
different; this was tho hot wind of the desert, at the approach 
of which the others drojiped dead, like mere sweet airs of 
tho garden. It wrapped her about ; it lifted her off her feet, 
while tho very taste of it, as of something potent, acrid and 
strange, forced open her set teeth. 

At first, ill rejoinder to w'hat she had said, it seemed to 
her that ho would break out into greater violence. But after 
an instant he was perfectly quiet ; he wished to prove ho was 
sane, that ho had reasoned it all out. “I want to prevent that, 
and I think I may. if you’ll only for once listen to me. It’s 
too mon£>trous of you to think of sinking back into that misery, ^ 
of going to open your mouth to that poisoned air. It’s you 
that are out of your mind. Trust mo as if I had tho care of 
you. Why shouldn’t we be liappy—when it’s here before us, 
when it’s so easy ? I’m yours for ever—for ever and ever. 
Here I stand ; I’m as firm as a rock. What have you to care 
about ? You’ve no children ; that jierhaps would be an obstac¬ 
le. As it is you’ve nothing to consider. You must save what 
3^011 can of your life ; you mustn’t lose it all simply because 
you’ve lost a part. It would be an insult to you to assume that 
you care for the look of tlie thing, for what people will say, for 
tiie bottomless idiocy of tho world. We’ve nothing to do with 
all that ; we’re quite out of it; we look at things as they are. 
You took the great step in coming away ; the next is noth¬ 
ing ; it’s the natural one. I swear, as I stand here, that a wo¬ 
man deliberately made to suffer is justified in anything in life 
—in going down into the streets if that will help her 11 know 
how suffer, and that’s why I’m here. We can do absolute* 
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ly as we please ; to whom under the sun do we owe anything ? 
What is it that holds us, what is it thab has the smallest right 
to interfere in such a question as this ? Such a question is be¬ 
tween ourselves—and to say that is to settle it ! Were we born 
to rot in our misery—were we born to be afraid ? I never knew 
you afri*iid ! If you’ll only trust me, how little you will be dis¬ 
appointed ! The world’s all before us—and the world’s very 
big. 1 know something about that.” 

Isabel gave a long murmur, like a creature in pain ; it was 
as if he were pressing something that hurt her. '‘The world's 
very small,” she said at random ; she had an immense desire 
to appear to resist. She said it at random, to hear herself 
say something ; but it was not what she meant. The world, in 
truth, had never seemed so large ; it seemed to open out, all 
round her, to take the form of a mighty sea, where she floated 
in fathomless waters. She hud wanted help, and here was help ; 
it had come in a rushing torrent. I know not whether she 
believed everything he said ; but she believed just then that to 
let him take her in his arms would be the next best thing to 
her dying. This behef, for a moment, was a kind of rapture, 
in which she felt herself sink and sink. In the movement she 
seemed to beat with her feet, in order to catch herself, to feel 
• something to rest on. 

"Ah, be mine as I’m yours I” she heard her companion cry. 
He had suddenly given up argument, and his voice seemed to 
come, harsh and terrible, through a confusion of vaguer 
sounds. 

This however, of course, was but a subjective fact, as the 
metaphysicians say ; the confusion, the noise of waters, all 
the rest of it, were in her own swimming head. In an instant 
she became aware of this. "Do me the greatest kindness of 
all,” she panted. "I beseech you to go away !” 

"Ah, don’t say that. Don’t kill me 1” he cried. 

She clasped her hands; her eyes were streaming with tears. 
"Asyou love me, as you pity me, leave me alone !” 

He glared at her a moment through the dusk, and the next 
instant she felt his arms about her and his lips on her own 
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lips. His kiss was like white lightning, a flash that spread, 
and spread again, and stayed ; and it was extraordinarily as 
if, while she took it, she felt each thing in his hard manhood 
that had least pleased her, each aggressive fact of his face, 
his figure, his presence, justified of its intense identity and 
made one with this act of possession. So had she heard of those 
wrecked and under water following a train of images before 
they sink. But when darkness returned she was free. She never 
looked about her ; she only darted from the spot. There were 
lights in the windows of the house ; they shone far across the 
lawn. In an extraordinarily short time—for the distance was 
considerable—she had moved through the darkness (for she 
saw nothing) and reached the door. Here only she paused. She 
looked all about her ; she listened a little ; then she put her 
hand on the latch. She had not known where to turn ; but she 
knew now. There was a very straight path. 

Two days afterwards Caspar Goodwood knocked at the 
door of the house in Wirapole Street in which Henrietta Stack- 
pole occupied furnished lodgings. He had hardly removed his 
hand from the knocker when the door was opened and Miss 
Staekpolo herself stood before him. She had on her hat and 
jacket ; she was on the point of going out “Oh, good-morning,*' 
ho said, *T was in hopes I should find Mrs. Osmond.*' 

Henrietta kept him waiting a moment for her reply ; but 
there was a good deal of expression about Miss ^tackpole 
even when she was .silent. “Pray what led you to suppose she 
was here ?” 

“I went down to Gardencourt this morning, and the serv¬ 
ant told me she had come to London. He believed she was 
to come to you.” 

Again Miss Stack pole held him—with an intention of per¬ 
fect kindness—in suspense. “She came here yesterday, and 
spent the night. But this morning she started for Borne.'* 

Caspar Goodwood was not looking at her ; his eyes were 
fastened on the doorstep. “Oh, she started— ?’* he stammered. 
And without finishing his phrase or looking up he stiffly aver¬ 
ted himself. But he couldn’t otherwise move. 
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Henrietta had come out, closing the door behind her, and 
now she put out her hand and grasped his arm. * ‘Look here, 
Mr. Goodwood,’* she said ; “just you wait !” 

On which he looked up at her—but only to guess, from 
her face, with a revulsion, that she simply meant he was young. 
She stood shining at him with that cheap comfort, and it 
added, on the spot, thirty years to his life. She walked him 
away with her, hovover, as if she had given him now the key 
to patience. 
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